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THE  DAINTIEST  SOAP  MADE  is 
Hand  S apolio  for  toilet  and  bath*  Other  soaps 
chemically  dissolve  the  dirt — Hand  Sapouo 
removes  it*  It  contains  no  animal  fats*  but  is 
made  from  the  most  healthful  of  the  vegetable 
oils*  It  opens  the  pores,  liberates  their  activi- 
ties, but  works  no  chemical  change  in  those 
delicate  juices  that  go  to  make  up  the  charm 
and  bloom  of  a  perfect  complexion*  Test  it 
yourself* 


THE  FAME  OF  SAPOLIO  has  reach- 
ed far  and  wide*  Everywhere  in  millions  of 
homes,  there  is  a  regard  for  it  which  can  not 
be  shaken*  Sapolio  has  done  much  for  your 
home,  but  now  for  yourself — have  you  ever 
tried  Hand  Sapouo,  for  toilet  and  bath  ?  It 
is  related  to  Sapolio  only  because  it  is  made 
by  the  same  company,  but  it  is  delicate, 
smooth,  dainty,  soothing,  and  healing  to  the 
most  tender  skin.     It  pleases  everyone* 

« 

ITS  USE  IS  A  FINE  HABIT  —  ITS  COST  BUT  A  TRIFLE 


THE   BOOKMAN 
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Manuicrifti  suimiiied  to  The  Bookman  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors  of  The  Bookmak," 
Manuscripts  sent  to  any  of  the   Editors  personally  are  liable  to  be  mislaid  or  lost.         i£         tj 


CHRONICLE   AND  COMMENT 


The  opening  iiar.igraplis  of  Chronidi; 

and  Comment  in  tlic  August  nnmber  of 

The    ilouKMAN    told    a 

_     ,       ^  story  involving  a  manu- 

B.pl.-t.o„.         ^^^.j_j    ^,,j    ^t-^^^    ,^^, 

were  each  based  on  cer- 
tain episodes  in  the  life  of  a  great  English 
poet.  The  story  and  the  very  di^finite 
charge  of  plagiarism  came  with  such 
directness,  and  was  accompanied  with 
such  strong  evidence  of  its  truth,  that  we 
printed  it  without  that  verificatioii  which 
we  admit  it  should  have  received.  Since, 
however,  we  have  secured  from  the  puli- 
lishers  of  the  novel  certain  dates  and 
figures  which  put  the  matter  in  a  very 
different  light.  These  dates  and  figures 
\  cannot  jiossihly  he  <|uc'slioiied.  They 
prove  conclusively  not  only  that  ihe  au- 
thor of  the  [itiblishcd  novel  did  not 
plagiarise  from  the  suhmitted  manuscript, 
but  that  she  could  not  possihiy  have  done 
so.  They  show  that  the  novel  had  not 
only  been  written,  but  had  actually  been 
set  up  in  ty|>e  before  the  manuscript  had 
been  received  by  the  publishing  house  in 
question.  These  dales  and  figures  are 
completely  convincing.  In  consequence, 
we  are  more  than  willing  to  express  onr 
regret  for  the  publication  of  the  story. 
The  Bookm.\n  has  been  seriously  misled 
into  making  an  imputation  against  a  well- 
known  author,  and  perhaps  by  implica- 
tion against  the  integrity  of  an  established 
I  and  honourable  publishing  house.  Any 
!  such  construction  was  not,  however,  con- 
i  templated  as  possible  by  tlic  writer  of  the 
I    paragraph. 


In  a  black  fit  of  jealousy  we  have  just 
smitten  the  .August  number  of  the  CrUic 

with  our  fist.  It  contains 
Our  a   ])hotograph   of  Judge 

Turn  Next.  I'arker  hohling  a  copy  of 

the  Critic  in  his  hand, 
right  side  up,  the  letters  clearly  visible, 
not  fanning  himself  with  it,  but  reading 
it,  the  legend  says.  For  the  moment  he  is 
not  looking  at  its  pages,  but  his  eyes 
though  averted  from  the  text  are  still 
ablaze  with  intellectual  excitement.  And 
ouh-  last  week  he  was  holding  Collier's, 
and  assuming  an  ethical  expression  and  a 
frown  of  earnest  purpose  as  if  some  day 
he  might  send  another  telegram  or  read 


JUDr.E    PARKER 


PRIVATE    LIFE. 


THE    BOOKMAN 


another  number  of  Collier^ s  and  so  be  a 
hero  again.  Are  we  to  blame  if  this 
stings  us  ?  We  shall  not  ask  him  to  hold 
The  Bookman,  though  if  he  ever  does 
hold  it  we  cannot  deny  that  it  will  make 
a  difference  in  our  feelings  and  at  the 
same  time  produce  an  excellent  photo- 
graph, not  only  of  the  magazine's  cover, 
but  of  the  candidate's  features,  which,  at 
that  instant,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be 
strangely  transfigured  by  an  inner  light. 
Or  if  it  does  not  occur  to  him  to  hold  The 
Bookman  in  his  lap  it  may  perhaps  occur 
to  him  to  be  taken  when,  as  is  his  month- 
ly practice,  he  is  galloping  forth  to  buy 
The  Bookman,  on  the  steed  so  well 
known  from  newspaper  description,  tear- 
ing through  the  streets  of  Esopus  with 
no  hat,  while  the  stolid  villagers  merely 
say,  "There  goes  the  Judge  after  his 
Bookman.''  We  do  not  ask  it.  We 
merely  think  it  ought  naturally  and  casu- 
ally to  happen  to  us  without  any  over- 
tures, as  it  did  to  those  other  magazines. 


It  is  always  interesting  to  follow  the 
comment,  written  and  oral,  on  Mr.  KipH 

ling's     verses,     for    the 
Kipling's  power  of  his  name  forces 

Commentators,  them  upon  a  class  of  peo- 
ple who  read  no  other  po- 
etry. Criticism  of  verse  usually  comes 
from  more  or  less  literary  folk  who  now 
and  then  hold  a  volume  of  it  in  their 
hand,  but  "Things  and  the  Man" 
is  cabled  straight  to  everybody's  break- 
fast table  and  is  read  and  talked  of  by 
the  most  primitive  and  barbarous.  The 
most  frequent  comment  is  that  they  "can't 
make  out  what  he  is  getting  at."  Never- 
theless, they  read  every  word,  when  they 
would  not  read  the  first  line  of  any  other 
poet  whose  meaning  laid  any  demand  on 
the  imagination.  The  wonderful  thing 
about  Mr.  Kipling's  verses  is  that  they 
compel  at  least  this  degree  of  attention 
from  people  who  in  like  poetical  circum- 
stances go  to  sleep.  Hence  the  naivete 
of  much  of  the  criticism.     The  "bright 
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From  M'ill  Roth^nslffn'tt  Lilhogruph, 


WALTER  PATER. 
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young  man"  on  the  morning  newspaper 
"has  fun"  with  each  of  its  metaphors  by 
the  machine-like  process  of  taking  them 
literally.  What  are  "the  grinning  teeth 
of  things"  and  how  can  you  "launch  a 
van?"  The  man  who  sits  next  to  you 
wants  light  on  the  sentence  "Things  never 
yet  created  things,"  There  is  a  standard 
of  clearness  set  up  on  these  occasions 
which  if  applied  generally  would  leave 
us  nothing  but  "Evangeline,"  "Horatius 
at  the  Bridge,"  and  "Ringlets,  Oh  Ring- 
lets" and  an  evidence  of  thought-pressure 
comparable  only  to  the  anxiety  caused  b\' 
Mr.  Markham  when  he  wrote  "Whose 
was  the  hand  that  slanted  back  that 
brow?"  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Markham  explained.  How  he  did  ex- 
plain !  Up  and  down  the  country,  in  and 
out  of  readers'  clubs  and  mothers'  meet- 
ings, wherever  two  or  three  had  met  to 
think,  Mr.  Markham  was  there  explain- 
ing. Mr.  Kipling  never  will  explain  and 
those  who  do  it  for  him  are  no  friends 
of  his. 

■t 

Mr.  George  Moore  in  his  "Avowals" 

now  running  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine, 

writes  very  imaginatively 

Pater  of  Walter  Pater's  style, 

Enthusiasm.        which  he  calls  "the  most 

original  in  literature." 

"Pater's  style,  more  than  any  other  style, 
springs  from  his  manner  of  thinking.  He 
wished  to  exhibit  a  mind  full  of  wistful  un- 
certainties, a  mind  thai  slowly  unwinds,  like 
soft  silk,  with  many  a  pause,  and  with  hesi- 
tation and  some  fear,  and  this  is  why  he 
wrote  each  sentence  on  a  separate  piece  of 
paper." 

And  he  says  of  Pater's  Imaginary  Por- 
traits that  whoever  reads  it  in  the  right 
mood 

" — will  experience  a  delight  not  to  be  found 
anywhere  else,  in  literature,  in  painting  or 
in  sculpture;  nor  will  his  enjoyment  be  the 
enjoyment  that  he  experiences  in  music 
though  it  will  be  more  akin  to  that  enjoy- 
ment than  to  any  other.  While  he  reads 
.this  book  it  will  seem  to  him  that  he  is 
listening  to  music,  for  the  book  breathes  a 
natural  music,  Ihe  music  one  hears  in  May- 
time  when— to  quote  the  same  old  Irish 
poet  again — 'the  harp  of  the  forest  sounds 
music'  Methinks  Pater  desired  the  car 
more  than  any  other  sense.  Has  he  not 
said,  in  an  incomparable  passage,  that  the 
tendency  of  all  arts  is  lo  aspire  to  music?" 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  we  have 
heard  from  devout  members  of  the  Pater 
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cult,  whose  somewhat  mystical  note  was 
once  common  enough.  Nowadays  the  al- 
lusions to  Pater  are  apt  to  be  a  little  in- 
credulous, sometimes  indeed  half-sneer- 
ing. We  recall  one  essay  that  denied  all 
merit  in  Pater  because  the  writer  could 
see  none  himself.  He  spoke  as  if  Pater 
were  a  house  that  was  oncL'  reputed 
haunted.  Inattention  to  style  is  charac- 
teristic even  of  the  best  essayists  to-day 
and  corresponding  bluntness  of  percep- 
tion in  this  matter  is  characteristic  of  the 
critics.  Hence  the  general  verdict  on  the 
passage  quoted  will  be  that  it  is  moon- 
shine. It  seems  a  pity,  for  surely  it  is 
better  to  see  too  much  than  to  see  nothing. 
A  genuine  Pater  transport  is  rather  re- 
freshing just  now,  when  there  is  so  much 
merely  negative  criticism. 
H 
Mr.  Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop,  the  author 
of  Our  Political  Drama,  reviewed  in  an- 
other column,  has  long 
Joseph  B.  been   known   as   one   of 

Bishop.  the  foremost  leader  writ- 

ers of  the  New  York 
daily  press.  He  was  born  in  1847, 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1870, 
and  began  his  newspaper  work  on  the 
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New  York  Tribune,  remaining  on  its  staff 
from  1870  to  1883.  In  the  latter  year  he 
became  an  editorial  writer  on  the  New 
York  Evening  Post.  He  is  at  present 
the  chief  leader  writer  on  the  Globe,  for- 
merly the  Commercial  Advertiser,  having 
Joined  its  staff  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
paper  passed  under  different  management 
and  was  reorganized.  His  newspaper 
articles  have  been  inflnential  and  widely 
quoted.  His  work  on  behalf  of  Ballot 
Reform  when  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Evening  Post  was  esix;cially  noteworthy. 
For  more  than  twenty  years,  between 
1880  and  1902,  he  was  the  American  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Daily  News. 
He  has  written  extensively  for  (he  maga- 
zines, and  (hiring  the  past  fonr  j-ears  has 
written  regnlarly  for  the  International 
Quarterly  Rcviezv.  In  1892  he  pub- 
lished a  book  on  Cheap  Money  E.vperi- 
ments. 

■t 

Mr.  Louis  Tracy,  author  of  The  Wings 
of  the  Morning  and  The  Pillar  of  Light, 

is  a  native  of  Yorkshire, 
Mr.  Louis  England,  forty  years  of 

Tracy.  age.     He   was  educated 

privately  in  England  and 


in  France.  In  1884  Mr.  Tracy  took 
up  journalism,  which  he  followed  a  num- 
ber of  years  as  owner  and  editor  of  news- 
papers in  England  and  India,  and  in  1894 
bought  the  Evening  News  of  London,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Harmsworths.  Mr. 
Tracy  has  travelled  extensively  on  the 
Continent  and  in  the  East  and  has  made 
three  trips  to  the  United  States.  He  is 
a  most  ardent  lover  of  the  sea.  At  his 
home  in  the  famous  old  town  of  Whitby, 
on  the  North  Sea,  he  is  a  volunteer  mem- 
ber of  the  Coast  Guard  and  is  very  active 
in  assisting  them  when  occasion  arises — 
which  on  that  treacherous  coast  is  often. 
What  Mr.  Tracy  is  most  proud  of  is  the 
feeding  of  three  and  one-half  millions 
starving  Londoners  in  the  winter  of  1894. 
For  six  weeks  he  ran  twenty-three  soup 
kitchens  unaided,  and  expended  $45,000. 
K 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  Kipling  gave  very 
emphatic  expression  to  his  admiration-  of 
the  sea  tales  of  Frank  T. 
Norman  Bullen.       Recently     Mr, 

Duncan.  Bullen,     so     to     speak, 

passed  this  praise  along 
to  Mr.  Norman  Duncan.  "I  have  not  the 
slightest  notion  who  or  what  he  is ;"  wrote 
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stantially  the   background   as   had    The 
Way  of  the  Sea. 

Mr.  Ernest  A.  Vizetelly,  the  author  of 
Emil  Zola;  Novelist  and  Reformer,  re- 
viewed elsewhere  in  this 
The  Historian      number,  is  a  son  of  the 
of  Zola.  late     Henry    Vizetelly, 

and  was  born  in  London 
in  1853.  He  received  his  first  schooling 
at  Eastbourne,  Sussex,  being  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  Lycee  Imperial  Bona- 
parte in  Paris,  where  he  studied  with 
many  who  have  achieved  distinction  in 
French  literature,  science,  art,  and  poli- 
tics. Henry  Vizetelly  was  at  that  time 
the  Paris  representative  of  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  In  this  work  his  son  Er- 
nest was  already  assisting  him  when  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  broke  out.  Thanks 
to  American  papers  furnished  by  Mr. 
Washburne,  young  Vizetelly  left  Paris  in 
the  midst  of  the  siege  and  making  his  way 
into  western  France  wrote  a  series  of  arti- 
cles for  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  describing 
the  great  defeat  of  the  army  of  the  Loire 
at  Le  Mans  and  the  subsequent  desperate 
retreat.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  hq 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  remained 
through  the  Commune,  experiencing  some 
stirring  adventures.  Later  he  became  a 
resident  newspaper  correspondent  in 
France.  In  1881  his  father  established 
his  publishing  business  in  London  and  the 
younger  Vizetelly  took  up  the  duties  of 
Parisian  representative  of  the  house.  He 
initialed  many  of  the  books  issued  by 
that  firm,  and  did  a  large  amount  of  work 
for  it  anonymously  as  a  translator  and 
an  editor.  He  did  not,  however,  make 
the  translations  of  Zola's  novels  pub- 
lished by  his  father,  though  when  the 
latter  was  prosecuted  for  them  in  1888-9, 
he  endeavoured  to  take  a  good  deal  of  the 
blame  upon  himself.  A  little  later,  for 
the  purpose  of  effacing  any  stigma  attach- 
ing to  that  affair,  he  made  it  his  task  to 
bring  Zola  before  the  British  public  again. 
He  did  so  with  La  Debacle,  and  subse- 
quently translated  all  the  books  produced 
by  Zola  until  his  death,  besides  preparing 
new  English  versions  of  many  of  the  nov- 
elist's previous  writings.  He  had  known 
Zola  in  earlier  years,  and  he  now  became 
very  intimate  with  him,  assisting  him  in 
various  ways,  notably  at  the  time  of  the 
Dreyfus  agitation. 


From  1870  to  1893  all  Vizetelly's  writ- 
ings appeared  anonymously.  They  in- 
cluded translations  from  Tolstoi,  Gogol, 
Malot,  Ohnet,  Gaboriau  and  Boisgobey; 
versions  of  some  i8th  century  French 
classics;  a  rendering  of  the  famous  pas- 
toral Daphnis  and  Chloe;  an  account  of 
the  Siege  of  Paris  written  in  conjunction 
with  his  father,  and  a  popular  volume  on 
"Gordon  and  the  Mahdi.''  He  also  edited 
the  English  Bibliophilists'  edition  of  the 
Heptameron  of  Margaret  of  Navarre, 
and  some  of  the  posthumous  writings  of 
E.  C.  Granville  Murray,  besides  rectify- 
ing, for  his  father's  edition  of  Hamilton's 
Memoirs  of  Gramont,  some  scores  of  er- 
rors which  he  detected  in  the  translation 
ascribed  (perhaps  erroneously)  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Since  1893  Vizetelly  has 
put  his  name  to  a  biography  of  the  Cheva- 
lier d'Eon,  an  inquiry  into  the  legend  of 
Bluebeard,  a  narrative  of  Zola's  exile  in 
England  and  three  novels.  The  Scorpion, 
a  romance  of  Spain ;  A  Path  of  Thorns, 
2l  story  of  French  life,  and  The  Lover^s 
Progress.  The  last,  which  was  at 
first  published  anonymously — an  Amer- 
ican edition  being  issued  in  1891 — is 
largely  of  an  autobiographical  character. 
Vizetelly,  now  in  his  fiftieth  year,  lives 
very  quietly  at  Merton,  Surrey.  AH  the 
time  he  can  spare  from  his  literary  work 
is  given  to  his  garden,  where  he  grows 
vegetables  for  his  household.  This  is  not 
a  mere  hobby  on  his  part,  but  is  based  on 
the  view  that  mental  toil  requires  to  be 
supplemented  by  physical  exertion,  in  or- 
der that  good  health  may  ensue.  By  his 
marriage,  more  than  a  score  of  years  ago, 
to  the  "Hesperis"  of  his  book  The  Lover's 
Progress,  Mile.  Marie  Tissot,  of  Albens, 
Savoy,  Vizetelly  has  three  daughters  and 
a  son,  the  last  of  whom  has  taken  to  me- 
chanical engineering.  , 


According  to  Mr.  Vizetelly,  most  of 
Zola's  money  was  lavished  on  his  property 
at  Medan,  of  which  a  picture  is  here  pre- 
sented. To  the  original  house  he  made 
many  additions,  building  at  one  time  a 
large  square  tower  in  which  he  fitted  up 
a  spacious  workroom  where  most  of  his 
later  books  were  written.  This  first  tower 
was  built  with  money  derived  from 
UAssommoir  and  was  known  as  L'As- 
sommoir  tower.  A  second  large  tower 
was  erected  out  of  some  of  the  proceeds 
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of  Nana  and  various  otlier  improvements 
were  paid  for  bj'  La  Tcrre  ami  La  De- 
bacle.    In  tlie  end  Medan  naturally  be- 
came, from  an  arcliitectnrat  point  of  view, 
an  exceedingly  strange  looking  place. 
*t 
We  can  no  longer  repress  onr  admira- 
tion for  the  conrage  and  |>ersevercnce  of 
the  New  York  hidcpen- 
Sex  Discussion     iicni  ill  the  field  of  "sex 
in  the  problems."  I-'or  years  we 

"Independent"  have  followed  the  vari- 
ous controversies  be- 
tween man  and  woman  in  its  pages 
with  pleasure  and  astonishment,  and 
though  we  are  still  without  a  policy  and 
without  settled  convictions  of  any  sort  on 
this  subject,  we  have  derived  from  that 
magazine  the  main  part  of  what  we  know 
about  the  causes  of  woman  and  her  cure. 
There  is  a  hiH  just  now  following  a 
frank  triangular  debate,  in  which  a 
young  woman  who  signed  herself  "A 
Bachelor  Maid"  spoke  in  a  harsh  and 
sneering  way  of  the  men  who  had  pro- 
posed to  her  and  of  her  friends'  hus- 
bands and  of  babies  and  of  broiling  beef- 
steaks, and  so  passed  naturally  to  the 
overthrow  of  marriage  as  a  human  in- 
stitution.   Just  in  the  nick  of  time,  how- 


ever, Mrs.  Marion  Harland  sprang  for- 
ward and  saved  it,  incidentally  rebuking 
the  "Bachelor  Maid,"  but  it  began  to 
totter  again  in  the  week  following,  when 
"Philosophical  liachelor"  declared  that 
marriage  was  not  for  him.  He  was 
a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (degree  from  a 
German  university!)  and  be  complained 
that  so  many  women  wanted  to  marry 
him  that  he  dared  not  sign  his  name. 
When  he  did  sign  it,  projwsals  choked 
the  mails.  Meanwhile  the  editors  kept 
their  heads  and  wrote  assuaging  little 
leading  articles  admirable  in  their  sang 
froid.  This  is  only  one  of  many  in- 
stances. No  other  magazine  in  this 
country  has  ever  approached  the  Inde- 
pendent  in  the  abundance  or  quality  of 
this  material.  Naive,  refreshing,  in- 
tensely personal,  verging  at  times  upon 
ferocity,  but  never  resulting  in  actual 
disaster,  these  controversies  can  be  com- 
mended to  all  whose  minds  are  not  yet 
made  up  on  the  great  question  once  pro- 
pounded in  its  columns :  "What  shall  wc 
do  about  woman  ?" 


One  does  not  easily  forget  these  things. 
We  can  recall  phrases  or  incidents  of  sex 
controversies  in  the  Independent  dating 
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from  long  ago.    There  was,  for  example, 

the  man  who  put  this  question  fairly  be- 
fore the  readers  of  the  Independent: 
"Are  women  to  be  flowers  or  vege- 
tables?" The  effect  of  these  words  was 
instantaneous  and  terrible.  Stung  to  the 
quick,  one  woman  after  another  retorted, 
never  ceasing  till  they  had  hammered  the 
very  hominism  out  of  him.  And  here 
is  another  phrase  that  somehow  will  not 
leave  us :  "The  important  problem  of 
motherhood  cannot  be  solved  without  a 
parallel  solution  of  the  equally  important 
problem  of  fatherhood."  That  sentence 
is  more  than  four  years  old,  and  yet  it  is 
as  fresh  in  our  mind  to-day  as  it  ever 
was.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it 
is  excellent  journalism  and  that  to  en- 
courage people  who  have  "views"  on  the 
subject  to  come  out  with  them  is  an  act 
of  benevolence  to  all  the  rest  of  us.  We 
hke  their  certitude  and  their  wrath  and 
the  enormous  span  of  their  generaiisa- 


tions  and  the  little  swallows  that  make 
their  summer.  They  do,  too,  and  they 
write  on  these  subjects  with  a  zest  that 
is  altogether  winning  and  they  ought  by 
every  means  in  an  editor's  power  to  be 
egged  on. 

English  dramatic  critics  are  in  despair 
over  the  state  of  the  London  stage.  In 
the  latest  of  Mr.  William 
Archer's  "Real  Conversa- 
tions" which  ought  to 
have  been  headed  "Alone 
in  London,"  Mr.  Walkely,  the  critic  of 
the  London  Times,  finds  himself  cut  off 
from  all  human  sympathy  with  the  Brit- 
ish playgoer,  sees  the  ruin  of  all  his  hopes 
in  the  triumph  of  musical  comedy,  notes 
with  gloom  the  collapse  of  the  dramatic 
"Renascence,"  revives  a  little  at  the  name 
of  Barrie,  but  sinks  again  at  the  thought 
of  opera-bouffe.  The  "Renascence"  dates 
precisely  from  the  moment  when  Pinero 
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gave  the  finishing  touch  to  The  Second 
Mrs.  Tanqiteray.  Indeed  the  "Renas- 
cence" was  Pinero,  as  nearly  as  we  can 
make  out,  and  since  Pinero  is  by  no 
means  dead,  that  great  movement  should 
still  be  going  on.  But  there  is  the  musi- 
cal comedy,  and  the  queue  of  fashion- 
able carriages  at  every  "vile  and  idiotic 
show,"  He  believes  the  English  drama  is 
permanently  submerged  in  musical  ci:«ti- 
edy.  It  is  like  the  sadness  that  comes 
upon  you  in  a  summer  in  New  York  after 
a  round  of  the  roof-gardens  and  summer 
shows,  and  it  merits  sympathy,  for  Lon- 
don has  been  overwhelmed  in  the  height 
of  its  season  with  things  that  New  York 
takes  to  only  when  its  population  is  re- 
duced to  those  who  are  too  poor  to  get 
away  or  too  irrational.  But  bad  as  they 
are,  these  things  will  surely  pass,  like  a 
cloud  of  locusts,  and  are  not  worthy  of 
such  wide  generalizations.  Meanwhile 
Mr.  Walkely  writes  to  the  Paris  Temps: 


"It 
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name,  exacts.  It  shows  itself  consequently 
more  and  more  recalcitrant  to  the  theatre 
of  ideas,  more  and  more  inclined  lo  turn 
from  serious  plays  towards  frivolous  enter- 
tainments. For  the  great  majority  of  Eng- 
lish theatre-goers  the  ideal  spectacle  is  that 
which  demands  no  effort  of  the  intelli- 
gence or  of  sustained  interest." 

This  is  true  of  "the  great  majority" 
of  American  playgoers,  but  as  our  man- 
agers learned  last  season,  there  is  a  very 
important  minority  for  whose  tastes  they 
sometimes  aimed  too  low,  to  their  own 
discomfiture;  and  in  their  recent  an- 
nouncements there  is  a  distinct  promise  of 
better  things  and  a  sign  that  they  are 
willing  to  try  experiments  that  formerly 
they  would  brush  aside  as  "too  intellec- 
tual." Mr,  Max  Beerbohm's  despair  is 
more  picturesque.  He  prints  imaginary 
extracts  from  the  London  newspapers  an- 
nouncing the  closing  of  all  the  theatres 
by  royal  decree  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
and  describing  the  great  delight  occa- 
sioned thereby  to  all  friends  of  the  drama. 
Even  the  players  themselves  sorrowfully 
acquiesce,  admitting  its  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice. 


"Paragraph       in       'Daily      Telegraph,'       15 

"Sonic  affecting  scenes  were  witnessed 
yesterday  at  Liverpool  Dock.i,  where  many 
actors,  aclresse.s,  playwrights,  costumiers, 
wigmakers,  dramatic  critics  and  refresh- 
ment contractors  were  waiting  to  embark 
on  the  emigrant  ship.  It  was  noticeable 
that,  though  there  were  many  tear-stained 
faces  in  the  crowd,  and  many  'longing,  linger- 
ing looks'  were  east  back  at  the  old  country, 
not  a  man  or  woman  uttered  a  word  of  com- 
plaint. As  the  great  ship  sailed  majestic- 
ally out  of  the  harbor,  the  emigrants  were 
heard  to  sing,  'God  Save  the  King.' " 


Under  the  title  of  Horace:  His  Life 
Friendships  and  Philosophy,  as  Told  by 

Himself,  Mr.  Clarence 
Mr.  Gary's  Cary    has    arranged    in 

Horace.  chronological     order    all 

the  passages  in  the  works 
of  Horace  that  bear  on  the  poet's  life  and 
given  along  with  the  Latin  version  an  un- 
rhymed  metrical  translation  in  which  he 
endeavours   to   follow    with   the   utmost 
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closeness  the  phrasing  and  even  the  order 
of  the  original.  Though  printed  only  for 
private  circulation,  it  is  already  in  much 
demand  and  has  been  widely  commented 
upon  by  Horatians,  who,  while  they  can- 
not refrain  from  an  occasional  suggestion 
of  a  better  way,  commend  it  on  the  whole 
very  heartily.  Their  suggestions,  how- 
ever, seem  in  some  instances  to  overlook 
the  writer's  express  announcement  that 
his  English  renderings  are  in  no  wise 
meant  as  equivalent  English  poems  and 
that  elegance  and  smoothness  have  been 
deliberately  subordinated  to  exactness  in 
reproduction.  It  is  hardly  fair,  for  in- 
stance, to  compare,  as  one  reviewer  does, 
Dryden's  rhymed  version  of  the  famous 
ode  to  fortune  with  Mr.  Gary's  avowedly 
literal  translation.  In  fact,  if  Mr.  Gary 
had  written 

Fortune   that   with   malicious   joy 
Doth  man  her  slave,  oppress, 

Proud  of  her  office  to  destroy 
Is  seldom  pleased  to  bless, 

and  the  lines  that  follow,  we  might  ap- 
plaud him  as  a  charming  poet  on  his  ac- 
count, but  should  find  him  quite  faith- 
less to  his  declared  purpose.  A  review 
will  appear  in  a  later  number. 

It 
The  lesson  that  the  London  Saturday 
Review  draws  from  The  Crossing  and 

The  "Saturday  ^^^"^  ^^^  success  of  Mr. 

.     „       -     Winston  Ghurchill's  other 

cvicw    an        books   is   the   decline   of 

Mr.  Churchill.     ^^^^^  j^^  ^j^^  United  States 

since  1850.  It  does  not  deny  that  even 
in  that  golden  age  books  of  less  merit 
were  sometimes  popular,  but  there  was 
no  such  evidence  of  general  corruption  as 
is  afforded  by  Mr.  ChurchilFs  extraordi- 
nary vogue.  From  this  it  flashes  to  the 
seemingly  inaccessible  conclusion  that  if 
Hawthorne  were  writing  now  there  would 
be  fewer  people  to  read  him.  Even  in 
its  review  columns  the  Saturday  Review 
is  still  implacable.  Its  comments  on  all 
matters  that  concern  this  country  retain 
the  same  spirit  through  all  the  changes 
in  its  staff,  in  the  days  of  its  feebleness  as 
in  the  days  of  its  strength.  Dull  or  clever 
it  still  must  dislike  us,  and  what  it  used 
to  do  wittily  and  often  with  the  sting  of 
truth  it  still  atterppts  now  that  its  teeth 
are  drawn.  The  passing  of  the  old  Sat- 
urday  has  always  seemed  to  us  the  most 
melancholy  fact  in  the  history  of  British 
periodicals,  and  to  this  day  we  are  among 


the  few  Americans  who  revisit  its  ruins 
for  the  reminiscence  of  an  ancient  thrill ; 
for  say  what  you  like,  we  enjoyed  its 
deepest  thrusts,  outraged  in  patriotism, 
perhaps,  but  pleased  mightily  in  some 
other  part  of  us.  Good  invective  answers 
a  spiritual  need  and  the  edge  of  satire 
has  too  high  a  literary  value  for  any  one 
to  be  glad  to  see  it  disappear,  even  when 
his  country  is  the  object  of  it.  The  rea- 
son why  the  Saturday  breaks  this  butter- 
fly on  the  wheel  is  because  he  is  an  Amer- 
ican butterfly  and  may  be  used  to  prove 
the  intellectual  decline  of  this  continent. 
It  is  intelligible  as  part  of  the  "policy." 
It  likes  to  think  of  that  decline.  But  why 
is  it  that  people  who  have  no  such  mo- 
tive and  would  prefer  to  take  a  cheerful 
view  find  it  necessary  to  despair  of  the 
popular  taste  whenever  books  of  this 
class  meet  with  success? 


The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Ghurchill's 
readers  belong  to  a  class  which  in  1850 
would  not  have  read  at  all.  Mr.  Ghurch- 
iirs  gains  are  not  Hawthorne's  losses  any 
more  than  the  public  of  Mr.  Hall  Gaine 
is  stolen  from  Shakespeare's  constituency. 
The  ancestors  of  many  Ghurchill  readers 
coiild  neither  read  nor  write.  Others  did 
read,  to  be  sure,  but  mawkish,  unwhole- 
some stuff,  such  as  Thackeray  described 
when  he  recommended  Tom  Jones  to  the 
feminine  public  of  his  day  as  a  correc- 
tive— an  absurd  thing  for  him  to  do,  for 
people  cannot  skip  a  whole  stage  of  their 
development.  The  popular  novel  is  the 
result  of  popular  education  and  the  diffu- 
sion of  wealth,  and  why  social  matters  of 
this  sort  should  be  mixed  up  with  literary 
criticism  is  one  of  the  puzzles  of  the 
time.  Discussion  of  the  subject  from  this 
point  of  view  during  the  last  few  months 
would  fill  several  bulky  volumes.  It  is 
the  "reading  public,"  and  the  "writing 
public,"  each  new  book  taken  as  an  at- 
tempt at  literature,  each  large  popular 
sale  as  a  text  on  tendency,  with  cries  of 
Whither,  Oh  Whither,  and  with  no  one 
rational  enough  to  inquire  Whence,  oh 
whence,  a  trade  blamed  for  not  being  an 
art,  and  the  average  man  for  not  being 
as  bookless  as  his  grandfather.  An  in- 
creasing demand  for  decent  mediocre 
books  may  from  one  point  of  view  be  as 
cheerful  a  sig^  as  an  increasing  demand 
for  tooth  brushes.    The  important  thing 
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in  any  review  is  the  initial  classification. 
When  it  is  once  made  clear  to  which  class 
the  book  belongs,  literature  or  market 
produce,  it  should  be  discussed  in  relation 
to  its  own  class.  The  trouble  with  most 
reviews  is  that  you  never  know  whether 
they  are  measuring  down  from  George 
Meredith  or  up  from  Laura  Jean  Libbey. 
K 
A  few  years  ago  in  the  average  Ameri- 
can home  a  "Rogers'  group"  was  about  as 

inevitable  as  a  red  plush 
John  Rogers.        photograph  album,  and 

yet  his  death  in  the  latter 

part    of    July    attracted 

comparativelylittleatteiition.  He  was  born 


in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  October  30, 
1829,  and  was  a  mechanic  and  clerk  until 
he  was  thirty  years  old.  His  first  work 
was  Checkers  at  the  Farm.  From  i860 
until  the  end  of  the  War  of  Secession  he 
devoted  his  time  to  modelling  small  stat- 
uette groups,  mostly  on  war  subjects. 
Afterwards  he  turned  his  attention  to  so- 
cial subjects.  Some  of  his  most  famous 
groups  were  The  Slave  Auction,  Foot- 
ball, The  Returned  Volunteer,  One  More 
Shot,  Drawing  Rations,  Fighting  Bob, 
The  Landing  of  the  Norsemen,  and  The 
Charily  Patient.  Among  his  larger  works 
are  a  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  an 
equestrian  statue  of  General  Reynolds. 
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The  "literature  of  exposure,''  as  it  has 
been  called,  receives  an  important  acces- 
sion in  Mr.  Lawson's  re- 
The  Literature     markably    f  r  a 


Magazine.  Alinost  every  one  you  meet 
has  read  them,  and  the  publishers 
have  found  it  hard  to  keep  pace 
with     the     demand     for    copies.       The 


of  Exposure.       graphic    account   of   the  energy    of    certain    periodicals    in    this 

inside     history     of     the  new   field   of  magazine   journalism   has 

Standard  Oil  Company,  of  which  the  first  been  extraordinary  and  the  success  which 

chapters  have  appeared  in  Everybody's  they  have  met  with  fully  deserved.    The 


THOMAS  W.  LAWSON. 
CopyiiaW  by  The  Litchfield  Studio. 
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accusing  articles  have  grown  into  series 
and  the  series  have  developed  into  books, 
and  a  great  many  people  are  now  perus- 
ing at  leisure  very  detailed  and  concrete 
accounts  of  our  political  and  social  vices. 
At  least  we  hope  so.  But  since  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  time  is  allowed  for 
this  leisurely  reading,  it  may  do  no  harm 
to  refer  to  certain  matters  of  mere  style 
which  are  likely  to  occur  to  the  critical. 
In  the  first  place  the  force  of  the  text 
would  always  be  increased  by  eschewing 
very  rigidly  the  hyperbolics  of  journalese. 
Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens  comes  the  nearest  to 
being  a  model  exposer,  because  In  the 
presence  of  a  noxious  truth  he  maintains 
an  air  of  enforced  calm.  He  knows  that 
in  the  literature  of  exposure  the  danger 
that  corresponds  to  the  gilding  of  lilies 
is  the  painting  of  black  things  blacker. 
At  times  his  dramatic  instinct  is  sorely 
tempted,  but  generally  he  is  able  to  re- 
sist— a  difficult  feat  for  any  man  who  is 
used  to  thinking  in  headlines.  Mr.  Stef- 
fens seldom  pencils  the  eyebrows  of  his 
phrases.  On  the  other  hand  there  was 
Mr.  White's  "character  study"  of  Senator 
Piatt.  We  dismissed  it  immediately  from 
our  minds,  not  because  the  facts  were 
too  bad,  but  because  the  style  made  it 
seem  that  this  particular  kind  of  a  Piatt 
was  highly  improbable.  And  we  are 
sorry  to  see  the  following  passage  where- 
in Mr.  Lawson  has  called  to  his  aid  an 
unmistakably  veteran  style,  that  has 
served  on  a  hundred  "character 
studies'' — 

"One  must  see  Mr.  Rogers's  eyes  in  action 
and  in  repose  to  half  appreciate  their  won- 
ders. I  can  only  say  they  are  red,  blue, 
and  black,  brown,  gray,  and  green;  nor  do  I 
want  my  readers  to  think  I  put  in  colours 
that  are  not  there,  for  there  must  be  many 
others  than  those  I  have  mentioned.  I  have 
seen  them  when  they  were  so  restfully  blue 
that  I  would  think  they  never  could  be  any- 


thing but  art  of  those  skies  that  come 
with  the  August  and  September  afternoons 
when  the  bees*  hum  and  the  locusts*  drone 
blend  with  the  smell  of  the  new-mown  hay 
to  help  spell  the  word  'Rest.* 

"I  have  seen  them  so  green  that  within 
their  depths  I  was  almost  sure  the  fish  were 
lazily  resting  in  the  shadows  of  those  sea- 
plants  which  only  grow  on  the  ocean*s  bot- 
tom; and  I  have  seen  them  as  black  as  that 
thunder-cloud  which  makes  us  wonder:  *Is 
He  angry?*  And  then  again  I  have  seen 
them  when  they  were  of  that  fiery  red  and 
that  glinting  yellow  which  one  sees  only 
when  at  night  the  doors  of  a  great,  roaring 
furnace  are  opened." 


A  correspondent  asks  us  to  answer  the 
following  question : 

"In  the  event  of  two  editors  accepting 
the  same  story — duplicate  copies  of  which 
had  been  submitted  to  them — what  would  be 
the  proper  course  for  the  author  to  pursue, 
provided  always,  of  course,  that  the  afore- 
said author  survived  the  shock?** 

Naturally  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
telegraph  one  of  the  editors  that  the  offer 

is  withdrawn,  and  then 
to  follow  it  up  with  a  let- 
ter of  apology  on  the 
score  of  extreme  youth 
or  weakness  or  the  risk  of  immediate 
starvation.  Finally,  it  should  be  added, 
that  henceforth  any  manuscript  that  may 
come  from  the  writer  to  that  editor  will 
be  actually  submitted  without  any  string 
attached,  and  may  be  read  by  the  editor 
with  entire  relevancy  to  his  own  business. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  a  practical  question, 
for  things  like  it  are  always  happening. 
It  sounds  somewhat  elementary,  but  it 
is  not  superfluous  to  say  that  offers  of 
exclusive  rights  should  not  be  sewn 
broadcast  in  duplicate.  Offers  of  articles, 
like  offers  of  marriage,  should  be  sent  in 
seriatim  till  a  single  heart  is  touched. 


Question  of 
Literary  Shop. 


ON  READING  "MAN  AND  SUPERMAN.*' 


A  prophet  who  can  overthink  the  law — 
Woman !  defend  us  from  a  supershaw ! 

W.  S,  Moody. 


JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY  ON  A 
COUNTRY  NEWSPAPER 


A  REMINISCENCE 


IN  the  youthful  days  of  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley  chance  made  him  for  a 
few  months  one  of  a  little  company 
of  advertising  agents  in  central  In- 
diana, whose  brushes  emblazoned  upon 
country  barns  and  village  fences  the 
remedies  of  patent  medicine  men,  and 
spread  abroad  the  fame  of  such  mer- 
chants as  could  afford  it. 

Riley's  extraordinary  dexterity  in  free 
hand  drawing,  without  measurement  or 
''laying  off"  was  a  matter  of  wonder  to 
the  onlooker,  and  his  career  as  a  so- 
called  "sign  painter"  has  never  been  per- 
mitted to  go  out  of  mind  by  certain  local 
reminiscencers,  whose  competitive  zeal 
however,  has  doubtless  pushed  it  into  the 
foreground  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
general  perspective. 

With  little  or  no  significance  in  the 
formative  influences  that  fashioned  his 
life,  this  incident  did  none  the  less  bring 
him  to  the  tov»'n  of  Anderson,  which  came 
to  stand  as  one  of  the  mile-stones  in  his 
development. 

Through  an  influential  friend  he  ob- 
tained the  position  of  local  editor  on  the 
Anderson  Democrat  and,  grateful  for  an 
opportunity  to  write — as  yet  no  matter 
what — set  about  with  a  good  will  gather- 
ing "locals,"  and  improving  his  chance  to 
print  his  poems.  To  the  Democrat  he 
brought  with  his  verses  all  the  wit 
with  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  regale  his  little  circle  of  friends, 
and  the  mock  seriousness,  with  which 
he  took  himself  and  the  paper,  made 
it  for  a  time  a  more  welcome  sheet 
in  Anderson  households  than  would  have 
been  a  comic  almanac.  His  original  items 
of  city  and  country  news,  and  his  quaint 
"personals,"  were  often  sandwiched  with 
such  rhymes  as  the  following: 

When'er  I  take  my  walks  abroad 
How  many  poor  I  sec  ' 
Who  sigh  to  read  the  Democrat. 
Through  all  eternity. 

In  the  spring  our  widowed  neighbour 
Climbs  the  fence  that  intervenes 


Borrows  from  our  wife  the  paper, 
Leaving  us  a  mess  of -greens. 

The  farmer  sat  in  his  easy  chair 

Smoking  his  pipe  of  clay 

While  his  hale  old  wife  with  sprightly  air 

Was  clearing  her  voice  to  say, — 

"Read  aloud :"  to  the  child  that  sat 

On  the  grandfather's  knee  with  the  Democrat. 

Soon  after  Riley's  connection  with  the 
paper,  the  following  announcement  ap- 
peared on  the  front  page : 

THE  ANDERSON  DEMOCRAT 

GOOD  LITTLE  PAPER 

and  you 

OUGHT  TO  BE  KIND  TO  IT. 

It  ain't  the  lK.*st  paper  in  the  "St:iic,"  or  if  it 
is,  it  won't  acknowledge  it,  for,  some  way,  it 
feels  that  the  market  is  already  glutted  with 
that  brand.     No,  it  is  simply 

GOOD : 
and  you  ought  to  love  it. 

Riley  was  often  sharply  rebuked  for 
inattention  to  business,  and  informed  by 
the  senior  editor  that  his  duty  was  to 
collect  "items,'*  and  not  lo  fill  up  with  his 
poetic  "drivel  and  nonsense."  It  was 
news  that  was  wanted,  and  not  rhymes; 
and  so  it  came  that  the  poet's  literature 
began  to  migrate,  first  to  the  second,  then 
to  the  third,  and  finally  to  the  last  pa^c 
of  the  paper. 

The  distrust  of  Riley's  poetic  vagaries, 
with  their  lack  of  utility  in  a  country 
newspaper,  was  not  lessened  by  such 
poems  as  that  of  ''Craquedom"  and 
"Wrangdillon,"  in  the  latter  of  which  his 
fancy  played  stranger  tricks  than  usual : 

"Dextery,  tcthcry,  down  in  the  dike. 
Under  the  ooze  and  the  slime, 
Nestles  the  wraith  of  a  reticent  gryke 
Blubbering  bubbles  of  rhyme.'* 

Then  when  this  "Wrangdillon" 


« 


—  sinks  to  the  dregs,  in  the  dead  of  the 

night, 
And  shuffles  the  shadows  about, 
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And  gathers  the  stars  in  a  nest  of  delight, 
And  sits  there  and  hatches  them  out," 

the  practical,  news-searching  readers  of 
the  Democrat  ceased  to  follow  the  wild 
flight  of  imagination  that  only  ended 
when 

"The  gryke  blots   his  tears  with  a  scrap  of 
his  grief, 
And  growls  at  the  wary  graygrole 
As  he  twunkers  a  tune  on  a  Tiljicum  leaf 
And  hums  like  a  telegraph  pole." 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  in  the  pages  of 
a  neighbouring  contemporary  as  to  the 
meaning  of  such  weird  creation,  Riley 
answered  in  the  Democrat  that  he  be- 
lieved such  effusions  to  be  "a  sort  of 
poetic  fungus  that  springs  from  the  de- 
cay of  better  effort."  He  went  on  to  ex- 
plain : 

"After  long  labour  at  verse,  you  will 
find  there  comes  a  time  when  everything 
you  see  or  hear,  touch,  taste,  or  smell, 
resolves  itself  into  rhyme,  and  rattles 
away  till  you  can't  rest.  I  mean  this  lit- 
erally. The  people  you  meet  upon  the 
streets  are  so  many  disarranged  rhymes, 
and  only  need  proper  coupling.  The 
boulders  in  the  sidewalk  are  jangled 
words.  The  crowd  of  corner  loungers  is 
a  mangled  sonnet  with  a  few  lines  lack- 
ing. The  farmer  and  his  team  an  idyl  of 
the  road,  perfected  and  complete  when 
he  stops  at  the  picture  of  a  grocery  and 
hitches  to  an  exclamation  point. 


from   this   tireless   something  which 


Beats  time  to  nothing  in  my  head 
From  some  odd  corner  of  the  brain! 

I  walk,  I  run,  I  writhe  and  wrestle — but 
I  cannot  shake  it  off.  I  lie  down  to  sleep, 
and  all  night  long  it  haunts  me.  Whole 
cantos  of  incoherent  rhymes  dance  be- 
fore me,  and  so  vividly,  at  last  I  seem  to 
read  them  as  from  a  book.  All  this  is 
without  will  power  of  my  own  to  guide 
or  check;  and  then  occurs  a  stage  of 
repetition — when  the  matter  becomes 
rhythmically  tangible  at  least,  and  shapes 
itself  into  a  whole  of  sometimes  a  dozen 
stanzas,  and  goes  on  repeating  itself  over 
and  over  and  over  'til  it  is  printed  in- 
delibly on  my  mind. 

"This  stage  heralds  sleep  at  last,  from 
which  I  wake  refreshed  and  free  from  the 
toils  of  my  persecutor ;  but — some  sense- 
less piece  of  rhyme   is  printed  on  my 


mind,  and  I  go  about  repeating  it  as 
though  I  had  committed  it  from  the  pages 
of  some  book.  I  often  write  these  jingles 
afterward,  though  I  believe  I  never  could 
forget  a  word  of  them. 

"This  is  the  history  of  the  "Craquedom." 
This  is  the  history  of  the  poem  I  give  be- 
low ("Wrangdillon").  I  have  theorised  in 
vain.  I  went  gravely  to  a  doctor  on  one 
occasion,  and  asked  him  seriously  if  he 
didn't  think  I  was  crazy.  His  laconic 
reply  that  he  'never  saw  a  poet  that 
wasn't!'  is  not  without  its  consolations." 

In  obedience  to  the  demands  for  news 
items,  and  as  a  kind  of  compromise  be- 
tween poems  and  locals,  he  began  to 
write  a  series  of  advertisements,  filling 
whole  columns  with  a  continued  strain 
of  verse  which  ran  for  more  than  two 
months ;  in  fact,  until  he  ran  out  of  ma- 
terial, and  himself  out  of  the  Democrat, 
In  long,  short,  and  common  meter,  in 
pentameter  and  tetrameter,  hexameter 
and  heptameter,  he  sung  of  the  bakers 
and  the  bankers,  the  druggists  and  the 
dentists,  the  grocers  and  the  grinders,  the 
merchants  and  the  milliners,  the  tailors 
and  the  tinners,  sounding  their  praises 
throughout  the  borders  of  Madison 
County. 

The  introduction  gave  a  fair  promise 
of  what  was  to  follow : 

ANDERSON. 

An  Idyl  of  To-day. 

The  Blunt  Blade  of  Business  Ground  to  an 
Ethereal  Edge— Our  Feet  at  the  Crank. 

Motto:     Grind    till    the    last    armed    (?)    foe 

expires. 

Invocation. 

O  courteous    Muse,   you   have   served   me   so 

long 
As  guide  thro'  the  devious  highways  of  song; 
.  And  ever  have  led  me  with  willingest  hand 
Adown  the  dim  aisles  of  that  fanciful  land, 
Where  even  Aladdin — the  luckiest  scamp 
That  ever  was  spared  by  a  kerosene  lamp- 
Not  happier  was,  or  more  burdened  with  bliss 
Than  the  poor  impecunious  writer  of  this. 
And  as  I  recall  with  a  rapturous  thrill 
The   ripe  fruits  of  rhyme  which   I   gathered 

at  will — 
The  lush  juicy  clusters  on   Poesy's  tree 
That  weighed  down  the  limbs  to  accommo- 
date me, — 
The  jet  of  my  thanks  flashes  into  a  blaze 
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That  will  brighten  my  life  all  the  rest  of  my 

days. 
And  so  as  the  gas  glimmers  over  my  brow 
And  gleams  on  the  pencil  I  am  writing  with 

now — 
And  glances  from  that  with  a  jocular  flash 
To  redden  already  my  ruddy  mustache; — 
I  can  but  give  over  all  yearnings  for  fame, 
To  write  a  few  lines  with  the  singular  aim 
Of  pleasing  the  world  with  an  Idyl  that  rings 
The  music  of  business  and  practical  things. 
And  ever  indulged  and  generous  Muse, 
You    may    give    me    occasional    lifts,    if   you 

choose — 
If  not  I  shall  stagger  along  all  the  same, 
And  so  if  I  falter,  why  yours  is  the  blame. 

This  business  "Idyl"  which  went  on  to 
give  nearly  one  hundred  rhyming  notices, 
was  a  great  success,  and  challenged  the 
wonder  of  the  patrons  of  the  Democrat. 
Even  the  "grangers"  could  understand 
this  kind  of  poetry. 

In  these  few  months,  when  day  and 
night  his  brain  was  in  a  maddening  whirl 
of  rhyming  groceries  and  merchandise, 
with  a  list  of  "personal  mention"  threat- 
ening him  with  distraction,  the  poet's 
inner,  better  thoughts  were  clamouring 
for  expression.  Turning  from  his  med- 
ley of  cares  and  wares,  he  always  found 
sympathetic  converse  in  his  artist  friend 
Samuel  Richards,  with  whom  walks  and 
talks  led  to  many  an  outburst  of  hidden 
hope  and  smothered  sentiment. 

The  death  of  Richards's  baby  boy  made 
upon  Riley  one  of  the  deep  impressions 
of  his  life.  For  the  first  time  he  found 
himself  one  of  the  bearers  of  a  funeral 
bier ;  for  the  first  time  he  could  not  speak 
to  his  friend  of  what  was  in  his  heart. 
But  a  few  days  later  there  appeared  the 
following  lines  dedicated  to  a  child : 

HARLIE. 

Let  flowers  be  the  baby's  epitaph. 

Fold  the  little  waxen  hands 
Lightly.     Let  your  warmest  tears 
Speak  regrets,  but  never  fears, — 
Heaven  understands. 
Let  the  sad  heart  o'er  the  tomb 
Lift  again  and  burst  in  bloom. 
Fragrant  with  a  prayer  as  sweet 
As  the  lily  at  your  feet. 

Bend  and  kiss  the  folded  eyes — 
They  are  only  feigning  sleep 
While  their  truant  glances  peep 
Into  Paradise. 
See  the  face,  tho'  cold  and  white. 


Holds  a  hint  of  some  delight 
E'en  with  Death,  whose  finger  tips 
Rest  upon  the  frozen  lips. 

When  within  the  years  to  come, 
Vanished  echoes  live  once  more — 
Pattering  footsteps  on  the  floor. 
And  the  sounds  of  home, — 
Let  your  arms,  in  fancy,  fold 
Little  Harlie  as  of  old — 
As  of  old,  and  as  he  waits 
At  the  City's  golden  gates. 

When  this  exquisite  poem  appeared  in 
the  town  paper,  it  was  simply  signed  R. ; 
but  the  initial  meant  quite  as  much  as  did 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  or  the  J.  W. 
Riley,  over  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
write.  In  those  days  Riley  felt  himself 
much  handicapped  by  his  name,  which 
he  declared  led  all  the  rest  on  the  roster 
of  commonplace  names. 

"What  can  a  man  ever  hope  to  be  who 
must  sig^  himself  /.  W.  Rileyf"  he 
would  often  say,  especially  at  the  arrival 
of  his  poems  on  their  usual  return  trips 
from  the  magazines.  He  claimed  to  be- 
lieve there  was  not  so  much  in  what  a 
man  wrote,  as  in  the  name  over  which  it 
was  written,  especially  after  a  reputation 
has  once  been  established.  Then  the  pub- 
lic is  no  longer  critical,  he  insisted,  but 
ready  to  accept  anything  from  an  author 
who  has  been  passed  into  the  register  of 
noted  recognition.  He  declared  he  would 
be  willing  to  wager,  that,  if  he  were  to 
write  a  poem  over  a  name  already  known 
to  fame  in  literature,  it  would  be  received 
without  question,  regardless  of  its  merit. 

This  assertion,  made  and  received  half 
in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  gave  rise  to  a  very 
significant  episode  in  the  life  of  the  young 
poet.  It  was  some  days  afterward,  in  the 
law  office  of  a  mutual  friend  where  Riley 
and  Richards,  and  a  few  others,  often 
rendezvoused. 

Riley  seemed  nervous,  when  hesitat- 
ingly he  took  from  his  pocket  a  piece  of 
paper,  saying:  "Last  night  I  couldn't 
sleep,  and  so  I  got  out  of  bed  and  wrote 
this."  Impatient  at  Riley's  trepidation,  the 
lawyer  took  the  paper  from  him,  and  read 
aloud  the  lines  of  a  poem  entitled  "Leo- 
nanie,"  written  in  the  style  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe. 

It  was  enthusiasticallv  received  and 
commented  upon,  when  Riley  announced 
that  this  little  poem  was  to  be  the  test  of 
his  theory  as  to  the  value  of  a  reputation. 
A  plan  of  local  campaigning  was  after- 
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ward  decided  upon,  from  which  no  end  of 
amusement  was  to  be  realised,  and 
which  was  to  settle  the  oft  disputed  ques- 
tion. As  to  any  weighty  consequences 
which  might  arise  from  this  experiment, 
there  was  no  thought. 

A  young  college  graduate  in  a  neigh- 
bouring town  had  just  started  on  the 
ambitious  career  of  an  editor  on  a  county 
paper/  His  tastes,  however,  were  rather 
those  of  a  student  than  of  a  law-giver  in 
local  politics,  and  consequently  he  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Anderson  Democrat,  which  he  found 
among  his  exchanges.  He  copied  these 
poems  into  his  own  paper,  with  most 
laudatory  comment,  although  the  author 
was  to  him  unknown.  He  surmised,  how- 
ever, that  these  unsigned,  but  "leaded" 
poems  must  be  from  some  member  of  the 
Democrat  office. 

Riley  had  been  touched  by  this  neigh- 
bourly recognition,  for  at  home  his  editor- 
in-chief  had  few  words  of  encourage- 
ment, and  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  he 
had  written  to  express  his  gratitude  for 
the  "friendly  hand  extended  out  of  the 
impenetrable."  His  doubt  of  any  wider 
appreciation  than  that  near  home,  how- 
ever, he  made  no  attempt  to  conceal,  for, 
"of  course,"  he  wrote,  "these  Eastern 
critics  will  say  that  nothing  good  can 
come  out  of  Indiana,— that  this  is  not 
the  soil  out  of  which  poets  groyr — besides 
the  name  Riley  is  enough  in  itself  to 
wither  any  prospect."  As  a  still  further 
stumbling  block,  he  humourously  enume- 
rated, among  other  characteristics  of  his 
pen,  that  of  writing  "while  when  Eastern 
authors  write  whilst." 

When  "Leonanie"  was  written,  Riley  nat- 
urally turned  to  his  unseen  admirer  of  the 
Kokomo  Despatch,  explaining  by  letter 
the  proposed  joke,  and  asking  his  co- 
operation in  launching  his  poem  upon  the 
public,  it  not  being  deemed  prudent  to 
publish  it  in  the  Democrat,  where  its 
origin  might  be  suspected.  The  Kokomo 
editor  was  delighted  with  the  project, 
and  promised  most  hearty  assistance. 

As  Riley  afterward  said,  in  looking 
about  over  the  list  of  dead  poets,  he  had 
selected  Foe  as  a  little  in  the  hoaxing 
line  himself,  holding  that  perhaps  he 
would  not  particularly  care  if  some  lib- 
erties were  taken  with  his  name.  The 
fictitious  account  of  the  origin  and  dis- 
covery of  "Leonanie,"  which  Riley  himself 


had  devised,  had  cost  him  more  time  and 
pains  than  the  poem  itself,  yet  this  pro- 
duction was  rejected  as  being  too  fanci- 
ful, and  one  of  the  Kokomo  editor's  own 
manufacture  was  substituted. 

Riley's  proposed  story  of  the  discovery 
of  Leonanie  was  as  follows : 

In  the  woods  of  Howard  County,  In- 
diana, a  belated  hunter,  whom  the  editor 
was  to  represent  as  himself,  had  lost  his 
way.  A  terrific  storm  broke  forth,  and  as 
he  wandered  about  in  the  drenching  rain 
and  pitchy  darkness,  a  faint  light  sud- 
denly appeared  in  the  distance.  Guided 
by  its  flickering,  he  made  his  wajr  toward 
it,  which  brought  him  to  a  cave-like  open- 
ing in  the  side  of  a  hill.  (The  Kokomo 
editor  claims  there  isn't  a  hill  in  Howard 
County  big  enough  for  a  prairie  dog  to 
hide  in.) 

Upon  peering  into  the  cavern,  he  saw 
a  misshapen,  hunch-backed  dwarf  pre- 
paring his  evening  meal  over  some  coals 
heaped  together  on  the  earth  floor.  The 
hunter  asked  for  shelter  from  the  storm, 
which  the  gnome-like  creature  only  half 
granted. 

In  this  hermit's  room  there  was  a 
three-legged  stool  and  a  rickety  table 
upon  which  was  an  old  book.  The  hunter, 
curiously  turning  over  the  leaves,  espied 
on  a  fly-leaf  the  lines  of  a  poem,  evidently 
written  a  long  while  ago,  and  signed  E.  A. 
P.  On  being  questioned,  the  little  figure 
of  a  man,  hitherto  as  uncommunicative 
as  a  sphinx,  suddenly  became  alert,  and 
told  how  it  came  to  be  written  in  his 
grandfather's  inn  in  Virginia.  The  de- 
tails and  descriptions  from  there  on  were 
the  same  as  were  used  in  the  substituted 
story,  which  was  published  as  follows,  in 
the  Kokomo  Despatch  of  August  2d, 
1877: 

POSTHUMOUS    POETRY. 


A  Hitherto  Unpublished  Poem  of  the 
Lamented  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Written 
on  the  Fly-leaf  of  an  Old  Book  Now 
in  Possession  of  a  Gentleman  in  This 
City. 

The  following  beautiful  posthumous 
poem  from  the  gifted  pen  of  the  erratic 
poet,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  we  believe  has 
never  before  been  published  in  any  form, 
either  in  any  published  collection  of  Poe's 
poems  now  extant,  or  in  any  magazine  or 
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newspaper  of  any  description;  and  until 
the  critics  shall  show  conclusively  to  the 
contrary,  the  Despatch  shall  claim  the 
honour  of  giving  it  to  the  world. 

That  the  poem  has  never  before  been 
published,  and  that  it  is  a  genuine  pro- 
duction of  the  poet  whom  we  claim  to  be 
its  author,  we  are  satisfied  from  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  came  into  our 
possession,  after  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion. Calling  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman 
of  this  city  the  other  day  on  a  business 
errand,  our  attention  was  called  to  a 
poem  written  on  the  blank  fly-leaf  of  an 
old  book.  Handing  up  the  book  he  ob- 
served that  it  (the  poem)  might  be  good 
enough  to  publish,  and  if  we  thought  so, 
to  take  it  along.  Noticing  the  initials,  E. 
A.  P.  at  the  bottom  of  the  poem,  it  struck 
us  that  possibly  we  had  run  across  a 
"bonanza,"  so  to  speak,  and  after  reading 
it,  we  asked  who  its  author  was,  when  he 
related  the  following  bit  of  interesting 
reminiscence : 

He  said  he  did  not  know  who  the  au- 
thor was,  only  that  he  was  a  young  man, 
that  is  he  was  a  young  man  when  he 
wrote  the  lines  referred  to.  He  had  never 
seen  him  himself,  but  heard  his  grand- 
father, who  gave  him  the  book  containing 
the  verses,  tell  of  the  circumstance  and 
the  occasion  by  which  he,  the  grand- 
father, came  into  possession  of  the  book. 
His  grandparents  kept  a  country  hotel,  a 
sort  of  wayside  inn,  in  a  small  village 
called  Chesterfield,  near  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. One  night,  just  before  bed  time, 
a  young  man  who  showed  plainly  the 
marks  of  dissipation  rapped  at  the  door 
and  asked  if  he  could  stay  all  night  and 
was  shown  to  a  room.  That  was  the  last 
they  saw  of  him.  When  they  went  to  his 
room  the  next  morning  to  call  him  to 
breakfast  he  had  gone  away  and  left  the 
book,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  which  he  had 
written  the  lines  below. 

Further  than  this  our  informant  knew 
nothing,  and,  being  an  uneducated,  illite- 
rate man,  it  was  quite  natural  that  he 
should  allow  the  great  literary  treasure 
to  go  for  so  many  years  unpublished. 

That  the  above  statement  is  true  and 
our  discovery  no  canard,  we  will  take 
pleasure  in  satisfying  any  one  who  cares 
to  investigate  the  matter.  The  poem  is 
written  in  Roman  characters,  and  is  al- 
most as  legible  as  print  itself,  although 
somewhat  faded  by  the  lapse,  of  time. 


Another  peculiarity  in  the  manuscript 
which  we  notice  is  that  it  contains  not  the 
least  sig^  of  erasure,  or  a  single  inter- 
lineated  word.  We  give  the  poem  ver- 
batim— just  as  it  appears  in  the  original. 
Here  it  is : 

LEONANIE. 

Leonanie — angels  named  her ; 

And  they  took  the  light 
Of  the  laughing  stars  and  framed  her 

In  a  smile  of  white; 
And  they  made  her  hair  of  gloomy 
Midnight,  and  her  eyes  of  bloomy 
Moonshine,  and  they  brought  her  to  me 

In  the  solemn  night. 

In  a  solemn  night  of  summer, 

When  my  heart  of  gloom 
Blossomed  up  to  meet  the  comer 

Like  a  rose  in  bloom; 
All  forebodings  that  distressed  me 
I  forgot,  as  joy  caressed  me — 
(Lying  joy  that  caught  and  pressed  me 

In  the  arms  of  doom)  : 

Only  spake  the  little  lisper 

In  the  angel  tongue; 

Yet  I,  listening,  heard  her  whisper; — 

"Songs  are  only  sung 
Here  below  that  they  may  grieve  you — 
Tales  are  told  you  to  deceive  you 

While  her  love  is  young." 

Then  God  smiled  and  it  was  morning, 

Matchless  and  supreme; 
Heaven's  glory  seemed  adorning 

Earth  with  its  esteem: 
Every  heart  but  mine  seemed  gifted 
With  the  voice  of  prayer  and  lifted 
Where  my  Leonanie  drifted 

From  me  like  a  dream. 

E.  A.  P. 

To  be  able  to  furnish  the  proof  of 
Poe's  authorship  in  the  event  of  a  possible 
investigation,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
counterfeit  Poe's  handwriting.  Litho- 
graphic facsimiles  of  a  few  lines  of  that 
author's  original  manuscripts  having  been 
obtained,  Richards,  the  partner  in  the 
coalition,  who  was  an  expert  with  the 
pen,  had  gone  to  work  diligently,  prac- 
ticing with  pale  ink  on  the  blank  pages  of 
old  yellowed  books,  to  imitate  the  chirog- 
raphy  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

Richards's  interest  and  enthusiasm 
rivaled  Riley's  own,  and  every  day  his 
experiments  grew  more  and  more  like  the 
original.  At  last  the  transcript  was  pro- 
nounced beyond  detection,  the  same  ac- 
curacy in  Dunctuation,  the  same  carefulness 
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in  copy,  which  marked  Foe's  own  manu- 
scripts, having  been  skillfully  imitated.  It 
was  then  copied  on  one  of  the  blank  leaves 
of  an  old  Ainsworth  Latin-English  Die- 
tionary,  from  the  lawyer  friend's  library, 
and  forwarded  to  the  Kokomo  editor, 
who  contributed  further  to  the  plot  by 
coaching  an  old  man  in  his  town  in  the 
role  of  the  possessor  of  the  book,  and  of 
the  grandson  of  the  mythical  tavern  keep- 
er in  Virginia. 

The  rival  of  the  Democrat,  the  Ander- 
son Herald,  in  copying  "Leonanie"  from 
the  Kokomo  Despatch  the  next  week  after 
its  appearance,  delivered  itself  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"We  expect  a  rhapsody  of  jealous  cen- 
sure from  the  jingling  editor  of  the  sheet 
across  the  way,  and  shall  wait  with  the 
first  anxiety  ever  experienced  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Democrat,  We  look  for 
an  exhausting  and  damning  criticism 
from  Riley,  who  will  doubtless  fail  to 
see  "Leonanie's"  apocryphal  merit,  and 
discover  its  obvious  faults.  As  it  is,  we 
are  led  to  believe  "Leonanie,"  to  quote 
from  Riley,  is  a  'superior  quality  of  the 
poetical  fungus,  which  springs  from  the 
decay  of  better  thoughts.' " 

Sure  enough,  the  poet  of  the  Democrat 
did  come  out  with  a  long  article  upon  the 
literary  discovery  announced  in  the  Ko- 
komo Despatch,  in  which,  as  he  wrote, 
"the  following  extract  from  a  lush  and 
juicy  article  occurs."  Reproducing  the 
poem  and  its  strange  story,  he  proceeded 
with  the  predicted  "jealous  censure" : 

"We  frankly  admit  that,  upon  first  read- 
ing of  the  article,  we  inwardly  resolved  to 
ignore  it  entirely.  Passing  the  many  as- 
sailable points  of  the  story  regarding  the 
birth  and  late  discovery  of  the  poem,  we 
shall  briefly  consider  first — Is  Poe  the 
author  of  it  ? 

"That  a  poem  contains  some  literary  ex- 
cellence is  no  assurance  that  its  author 
is  a  genius  known  to  fame,  for  how  many 
waifs  of  richest  worth  are  now  afloat 
upon  the  literary  sea,  whose  authors  are 
unknown,  and  whose  nameless  names 
have  never  marked  the  graves  that  hide 
their  hidden  value  from  the  world;  and 
in  the  present  instance  we  have  no  right 
to  say:  'This  is  Poe's  work — for  who 
but  Poe  could  mould  a  name  like  "Leo- 
nanie?"  '  and  all  that  sort  of  flighty  flum- 
mery. Let  us  look  deeper  down,  and 
pierce  below  the  glare  and  gurgle  of  the 
surface  and  analyse  it  at  its  real  worth. 


"Now  we  are  ready  to  consider, — Is  the 
theme  of  the  poem  one  that  Poe  would 
have  been  likely  to  select?  We  think 
not ;  for  we  have  good  authority  showing 
that  Poe  had  a  positive  aversion  to  chil- 
dren, and  especially  babies:  and  then 
again,  the  thought  embodied  in  the  very 
opening  line  is  not  new — or  at  least  the 
poet  has  before  expressed  it  where  he 
speaks  of  that  'rare  and  radiant  maiden 
whom  the  angels  name  Lenore,'  and  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  remainder  of  the 
stanza  fails  to  discover  a  single  quality 
above  mere  change  of  form  or  transposi- 
tion. 

"The  second  verse  will  be  a  more  diffi- 
cult matter  to  contest;  for  we  find  in  it 
throughout  not  only  Poe's  peculiar  bent 
of  thought,  but  new  features  of  that 
weird  faculty  of  attractively  combining 
with  the  delicate  and  beautiful,  the  dread 
and  repulsive — a  power  most  rarely 
manifest,  and  quite  beyond  the  bounds  of 
imitation.  In  fact  the  only  flaw  we  find 
at  which  to  pick  is  the  strange  omission 
of  capitals  beginning  the  personified 
words,  'joy'  and  'doom.'  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  an  error  of  the  compositor's, 
but  not  probably. 

"The  third  stanza  drops  again.  True  it 
gives  us  some  new  thoughts,  but  of  very 
secondary  worth  compared  with  the  fore- 
going, and  in  such  commonplace  diction 
the  Poe  characteristic  is  almost  lost. 

"The  first  line  of  the  concluding  stanza, 
although  embodying  a  highly  poetical 
idea,  is  not  at  all  like  Poe ;  but  rather  so 
unlike,  and  for  such  weighty  reasons  we 
are  almost  assured  that  the  thought  could 
not  have  emanated  from  him.  It  is  a 
fact  less  known  than  remarkable,  that  Poe 
avoided  the  name  of  the  Deity.  Although 
he  never  tires  of  angels  and  the  heavenly 
cherubim,  the  word  God  seems  strangely 
ostracised.  That  this  is  true,  one  has  but 
to  search  his  poems ;  and  we  think  we  are 
safe  in  the  assertion  that  in  all  that  he  has 
ever  written  the  word  of  God  is  not  men- 
tioned twenty  times.  In  further  evidence 
of  this  peculiar  aversion  of  the  poet  we 
quote  his  utterance : 

"Oh,  Heaven:    Oh,  God: 
How  my  heart  beats  in  coupling  these  words  I" 

"The  remainder  of  the  concluding  verse 
is  mediocre  till  the  few  lines  that  com- 
plete it — and  there  again  the  Poe  element 
is  strongly  marked.    To  sum  the  poem  as 
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a  whole  we  are  at  some  loss.  It  most  cer- 
tainly contains  rare  attributes  of  grace 
and  beauty ;  and  although  we  have  not  the 
temerity  to  accuse  the  gifted  poet  of  its 
authorship,  for  equal  strength  of  reason 
we  cannot  deny  that  it  is  his  production : 
but  as  for  the  enthusiastic  editor  of  the 
Despatch,  we  are  not  inclined,  as  yet,  to 
the  belief  that  he  is  wholly  impervious  to 
the  wiles  of  deception/' 

It 

In  its  next  issue  the  Herald  man 
congratulated  himself  on  his  fulfilled 
prophecy.  "True  to  our  prognostication 
of  last  week,"  he  said,  "J.  W.  Riley,  edi- 
tor of  the  Democrat,  slashes  into  *Leo- 
nanie'  in  a  jealous  manner/'  The  poet's 
criticism  and  skepticism  were  further 
commented  upon  in  a  column  article. 

"Leonanie,"  with  lengthy  dissertations, 
was  widely  copied.  From  newspapers 
the  story  of  the  "literary  find"  spread  into 
more  critical  quarters.  Article  after 
article,  in  proof  of  thefgenuineness  of  Poe's 
"Leonanie,"  appeared  over  the  names  of 
known  critics.  The  presumptuous  youth 
of  a  weekly  newspaper,  who  sought  to 
disclaim  or  cast  a  doubt  on  that  which 
men  of  judgment  accepted  as  genuine, 
was  himself  engulfed,  while  his  poem 
continued  to  go  the  rounds  of  apprecia- 
tive notice. 

A  Boston  publishing  house,  which  had 
a  "Life  of  Poe"  in  preparation,  now  wrote 
to  the  Despatch,  asking  for  the  original 
manuscript  of  "Leonanie."  It  seemed  that 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
merry  plotters  were  to  be  more  than 
realised.  Then  it  began  to  dawn  upon 
them  that  jokes  sometimes  have  unpleas- 
ant consequences;  that  this  joke  in  par- 
ticular had  assumed  such  huge  propor- 
tions that  it  had  become  a  risk  to  carry 
longer.  The  possibilities  of  two  versions 
of  a  joke  for  the  first  time  suggested  it- 
self, but  with  the  battery  handles  tight 
in  the  grasp  of  the  perpetrators,  it  was 
difficult  to  let  go. 


Riley  himself,  appalled  at  the  success 
of  his  literary  fraud,  repeatedly  wrote  to 
the  Kokomo  editor  to  turn  off  the  cur- 
rent, to  put  an  end  to  it  all  before  it  be- 
came too  serious,  by  an  explantion  to  the 
public,  but  the  editor,  Mr.  Henderson, 
was  enjoying  it  too  well,  and  insisted  that 
the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  the  denoue- 
ment. It  was  finally  decided  that  pru- 
dence at  least  forbade  sending  the  manu- 
script to  the  publishers  in  Boston,  and  so 
its  delivery  was  refused. 

At  last  the  senior  editor  of  the  Ander- 
son Herald,  learning  the  true  story  of 
"Leonanie's"  authorship,  generously  com- 
municated information  of  the  facts  to  the 
Kokomo  Tribune,  the  rival  of  the 
Despatch,  the  exposure  of  whose  hoax 
and  the  author  presented  opportunities  to 
"even  up"  some  old  scores  of  journalistic 
jealousies. 

Through  the  boastful  communication 
of  a  young  son  of  the  Tribune's  editor, 
that  "his  father  was  going  to  print  some- 
thing about  the  Despatch's  big  stories," 
Mr.  Henderson  had  timely  warning,  and 
in  his  next  issue,  anticipating  the  rival 
exposure,  pricked  his  own  bubble,  dis- 
closing the  true  authorship  of  "Leo- 
nanie." 

The  old  dictionary  with  "Leonanie"  on 
its  fly-leaf,  which  laid  about  the  Despatch 
printing  office  for  some  months  un- 
claimed, finally  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Foote,  a  New  York  banker,  who  had 
purchased  the  book  from  an  enterprising 
printer,  without  the  knowledge,  however, 
of  Mr.  Riley.  It  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Paul  Pemperly,  a  book  col- 
lector of  Cleveland. 

To  say  that  Riley  won  his  wager  would 
be  only  half  the  truth,  for  his  joke  on  the 
literary  world  exceeded  his  wildest  expec- 
tations ;  but  for  him  it  had  so  far  lost  its 
zest  that  he  would  not  bear  to  have 
allusion  made  to  it  years  after  he  had 
been  wholly  fledged  from  local  editor  to 
poet.  Louise  Parks  Richards. 
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VII. 
THE  CITY   EDITOR 

By  Charles  Watson  Meade 


IMAGINE  a  man  each  day  surveying 
a  circle  whose  circumference  is 
drawn  with  a  radius  sixty  miles 
long  from  the  New  York  City  Hall 
as  a  centre,  knowing  that  the  life  and  ac- 
tivity within  that  circle  are  changeful  and 
ephemeral,  that  each  succeciling  sun  will 
bring  a  new  story  and  that  he  is  respon- 
sible for  the  telling  of  that  story  to  a 
great  company  of  readers.  Imagine  all 
this  and  you  have  a  good  mental  picture 
of  the  city  editor  of  a  inetrojwlitan  daily. 
Truly  the  City  Editor  "Knows  not  what 
a  day  may  bring  forth."  It's  his  business 
to  find  out,  1  have  said  that  the  City 
Editor's  circle  is  sixty  miles  from  the 
City  Hall.  So  it  is  in  theory.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  it  is  all  that  and  a  good  deal 


more,  for  his  field  includes  the  whole  of 
Long  Island  and  the  whole  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Moreover,  New  York's  tentacles 
reach  over  the  whole  world.  There  are 
few  important  happenings  which  have  not 
their  "local  ends"  in  this  city.  Therefore 
nothing  that  is  human  is  foreign  to  the 
City  Editor.  When  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  broke  out,  the  New  York  papers  for 
days  had  reporters  interviewing  consuls, 
incjuiring  alx>ut  the  effect  on  commerce 
and  the  purchase  of  war  supplies  here, 
etc.  Tliis  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  way  in 
which  the  remotest  events  are  reflected  in 
the  life  of  the  Western  Metropolis.  In 
these  remarks.  New  York  is  simply 
chosen  as  a  convenient  example.  City 
editors  in  all  large  centres  have  big  su- 
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burbaii  territory  and  each  must  look  out 
for  the  "local  ends"  of  telegraphic  and 
cable  stories. 

THE  CITY   editor's   MAIL. 

When  the  City  Editor  opens  his  desk  in 
the  morning,  he  attacks  his  mail  first 
thing.  There's  nothing  extraordinary 
about  that,  for  the  head  of  any  depart- 
ment in  any  business  does  so  too.  But  the 
City  Editor's  mail  is  different  from  that 
of  the  factory  superintendent  or  the  store 
manager.  Very  often  it  is  a  fearful  and 
wonderful  collection  of  complaints, 
grievances,  suggestions,  demands,  plead- 
ings, discoveries,  literary  efforts,  ques- 
tions of  every  description.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular thing  that  the  title  "City  Editor" 
is  better  known  to  the  reading  public  than 
almost  any  other  except  "editor."  So  the 
City  Editor  gets  more  than  his  share  of 
mail. 

People  have  great  faith  in  the  power 
and  influence  of  their  favourite  paper  and 
think  it  can  cure  every  ill  which  the  body 
politic  is  heir  to.  So  one  man  wants  a 
piece  of  asphalt  pavement  repaired,  an- 
other wants  a  gambling  house  closed  and 
this  official  or  that  spurre<l  on  to  a  keener 


sense  of  his  duties.  Here's  a  woman  who 
wants  to  know  where  she  can  buy  a  sec- 
ond-hand sewing  machine.  Another  calls 
the  City  Editor's  attention  to  a  starving 
family  in  her  neighbourhood.  A  man  out 
West  wants  some  election  figures  and  he 
thinks  the  City  Editor  keeps  a  chart  of 
them  pasted  up  in  front  of  him. 

And  50  it  goes.  This  mass  of  corre- 
spondence must  be  read  carefully  for  a 
"story"  may  be  suggested  by  the  most  ir- 
relevant letter  and  the  "story"  is  the  City 
Editor's  quarry.  Now  the  germ  of  the 
story  is  as  elusive  as  the  bacillus  of  dis- 
ease. It  must  be  sought  out  with  a  micro- 
scope and  the  City  Editor  must  be  trained 
to  hunt  it  and  to  recognise  it  and  develop 
its  "culture"  as  the  bacteriologist  is 
trained  to  hunt  and  recognise  and  develop 
the  "culture"  of  the  disease  microbe. 
Why  is  that  family  starving  ?  There  may 
be  a  romance  of  real  pathos  in  that  letter 
whose  place  would  seem  rather  with  a 
charitable  society  than  in  a  newspaper  of- 
fice. That  broken  asphalt,  apparently  a 
trivial  matter,  may  mean  that  stMne  pav- 
ing company  is  "doing"  the  city  or  that 
some  official  is  not  doing  his  duty, 

\v.  H.  vanderbilt's  famous  dictum. 

Here  is  an  incident  which  illustrates 
how  much  depends  on  this  eye  for  story 
germs.  William  H.  Vanderbilt's  famous 
dictum,  "The  public  be  damned,"  would 
never  have  become  a  familiar  quotation 
but  for  the  trained  news  sense  of  a  cer- 
tain City  Editor  out  in  Chicago.  He  had 
sent  a  young  reporter  to  ask  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt  about  a  railroad  matter  which  was 
then  being  discussed.  The  novice  came 
back  and  reported  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
would  not  say  a  word.  The  City  Editor 
suspecting  that  his  agent  had  not  gone 
about  the  interview  in  a  way  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  result,  began  to  "pump" 
him  on  his  manner  of  approaching  the 
railway  king.  "Well,"  answered  the 
youth,  "I  told  him  the  public  wanted  to 
know  about  this  matter." 

"Wouldn't  he  talk  back  then?"  asked 
the  City  Editor. 

"No,  he  just  shocJt  his  head  and  said 
'The  public  be  damned,' "  responded  the 
youth  with  childlike  and  bland  innocence. 

The  autocrat  of  the  City  Department 
lay  back  and  gasped.  With  a  wave  of  his 
hand  he  dismissed  the  dull  reporter  and 
himself  wrote  up  the  incident  which  has 
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made  an  important  addition  to  the  popu- 
lar Bartlett. 

When  the  City  Editor  has  disposed  of 
his  mail,  he  turns  to  his  own  paper.  He 
goes  over  it  carefully  to  see  what  is  in  it 
— for  he  left  the  office  at  seven  the  even- 
ing before — how  the  stories  are  written 
and  displayed,  how  his  orders  of  the  eve- 
ning before  have  been  carried  out,  bow 
the  paper's  rules  of  English  have  been 
observed  in  the  mad  rush  of  the  night's 
work,  etc.,  etc.  The  resuh  often  is  a 
series  of  notes,  made  up  largely  of  inter- 
rogation points.  To  reporters  and  copy 
readers  "Why  was  this?"  and  "Why  was 
that?"  and  "Why  was  the  other?"  or 
"Why  were  tbey  not?"  as  the  case  may 
be.  Then  he  and  his  assistant  compare 
the  paper  with  the  other  papers.  The 
"beats,"  that  is  exclusive  stories,  which 
the  paper  has  against  its  rivals  are  noted 
and  gloated  over,  "beats"  pointed  the 
other  way  being  noted  with  correspond- 
ing depression.  The  City  Editor  must 
find  out  why  the  paper  did  not  have  this 
story  or  that,  which  means  explanations 
and  excuses  a-plenty. 

READING    THE    PAPERS. 

The  City  Editor  and  his  assistant  read 
all  the  city  papers  with  great  care.  And 
this  business  of  reading  papers  is  worthy 
of  some  comment.  The  City  Editor's  as- 
sistant is  employed  to  do  nothing  else  and 
even  then  be  can't  do  it  all.  A  profes- 
sional newspaper  reader's  value  depends 
on  a  habit  of  mind.  His  perceptive  facul- 
ties must  be  trained  so  that  he  can  tell  to 
the  minutest  detail  what  is  in  a  paper 
without  taking  the  time  to  read  it  word 
for  word.  It  is  a  process  of  absorption. 
He  must  get  so  that  the  thing  he  wants 
will  somehow  or  other  leap  from  the 
printed  page  and  stand  out  before  his 
eyes.  This  takes  years  of  training  and 
a  good  sharp  reader  is  never  without 
work. 

So  much  depends  on  the  careful  and 
discriminating  reading  of  papers.  The 
fabric  of  a  city's  news  is  woven  largely 
from  the  papers  of  the  day  before.  'ITiey 
have  to  be  watched  for  dates  of  important 
happenings.  Each  story  that  has  a  "fur- 
ther about"— that  is,  subsequent  devel- 
opment— must  be  carefully  winnowed  for 
the  points  that  have  to  be  covered  next 
day.  For  instance  the  Slocum  disaster 
kept  from  five  to  ten  men  busy  for  a  week 


after  the  event  itself.  Then  as  I  have 
said,  there's  no  teUing  where  the  story 
germ  may  lurk.  A  diminutive  reward  ad- 
vertisement may  point  the  watchful  City 
Editor  to  a  big  diamond  robbery.  A 
"personal"  of  two  lines  may  mean  an  im- 
portant will  contest.  A  httle  half-measure 
announcement  may  indicate  a  brazen  get- 
rich-quick  swindle.  It  was  an  insignilicant 
"financial  card"  which  first  directed  the 
attention  of  the  newspapers  to  the  520  per 
cent,  fraud  for  which  William  F.  Miller 
and  Colonel  "Bob"  Ammon  are  now  serv- 
ing terms  in  Sing  Sing.  The  earliest 
mutterings  of  street  railway  strikes  in 
Chicago  and  Cleveland  and  other  West- 
ern cities  have  been  in  diminutive  "ads" 
calling  for  men  to  be  motormen  and  con- 
ductors. Only  the  other  day  an  enter- 
taining little  yarn  grew  under  proper  cul- 
ture from  two  lines  in  a  Hobokcn  paper 
calling  the  public's  attention  to  a  gentle- 
man whose  peculiar  accomplishment  was 
the  charming  of  rats  from  their  holes. 

THE   DAILY    SCHEDULE. 

Now,  no  City  Editor  worthy  the  name 
is  content  simply  to  cover  the  news  in 
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a  humdrum,  routine  fashion  just  to  save 
his  paper  from  being  beaten.  He  wants 
his  paper  to  have  a  distinctive  note  each 
morning;  to  have  all  that  the  other  fel- 
lows have  and  something  more.  That 
"something  more"  may  be  an  important 
news  "beat."  It  pleases  a  City  Editor 
especially  if  it  is.  But  news  "beats"  don't 
grow  on  trees.  They're  not  to  be  had 
every  day,  so  that  very  often  the  "some- 
thing more"  must  be  only  a  distinctive 
treatment  of  a  story  that  is  common  prop- 
erty or  an  exclusive  point  in  such  a  story. 
So  the  City  Editor  is  constantly  on  the 
alert— and  his  assistant  is  for  him — for 
suggestions  that  can  be  developed  along 
these  special  lines.  Each  City  Editor  is 
always  looking  for  things  which  he  hopes 
the  others  won't  see. 

The  foregoing  shows  how  great  a  part 
newspaper  reading  plays  in  the  City  Edi- 
tor's daily  schedule.  As  soon  as  the 
morning  and  early  afternoon  papers  are 
read,  the  suggestions  and  points  which 
are  the  fruit  of  that  reading  are  recorded 
in  a  book  known  to  the  trade  as  the  as- 


signment book.  Then  the  work  is  appor- 
tioned among  the  reporters  who  appear 
about  I  p.  M.  Here  is  a  sample  page 
from  the  New  York  Tribune's  morning 
issignment  book : 

Slocum  Inquest. 

H.  A.  Rogers'  funeral. 

Sully  Hearing. 

Elias  case  in  eoun;  see  City  Editor. 

Whist  League  Congress — Majestic. 

Slocum  Disaster. 

Insurance  on  wooden  boats. 

Democratic  politics — Parker  boom. 

See   Plait— Republican  polities. 

42d  Street  condition. 

Dowie  news. 

Sec  A.  T,  Mason;  see  McClusky  on  Kings- 

Reinspection  of  boats. 

See  Federal  Board — See  Winslow. 

Pharmacists  at  Brighton  Beach. 

Opening  of  Free  Baths. 

National  .Association  of  Elocutionists. 

Mrs,  Wood's  Shipbuilding  suit. 

Watch   Cortelyou  and   Elmer   Dover. 

W.  H.  Ellis's  case. 

Story  at  Ward's  Island. 


Im 


ngratu 


PlwUtrapii  by  Roclniiaod. 

GEORGE  B,  MALLON. 
City  Editor  of  the  Nm  Ymk  Sun, 


Murray  Hill  Hotel  deal. 

Poolrooms. 

Grade  crossings. 

Sheehan  sees  Parker. 

See  Jerome   on   Morgan   Sniilh   chase. 
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M.  S.  R.  Wages. 
Priests  on  Christian  Science. 
P.  R.  R.  Station  work  begins  to-day. 
See  Aid.  Gaffney  and  J.  J.  Murphy. 
Portchester  Hearing  to-morrow. 
See  Secretary  Ta£t. 

APPROACHING   IMPORTANT  PEOPLE. 

The  reporters  take  their  assignments 
from  this  booli  and  then  come  to  the  City 
Editor  for  their  instructions.  He  tells 
them  the  points  that  are  to  be  developed 
and  the  men  from  whom  the  information 
is  to  be  obtained,  gives  them  an  outline 
of  the  questions  they  must  ask,  tells  them 
how  they  must  approach  this  person  or 
that  and  what  features  of  the  story  he 
wants  made  prominent.  The  manner  of 
approaching  people  who  have  news  is  a 
point  not  to  be  regarded  lightly.  City 
Editors  know  the  peculiarities  of  impor- 
tant people  and  instruct  their  reporters 
accordingly.  Some  years  ago  I  heard  a 
City  Editor  tell  a  reporter  that  he  must 
approach  a  certain  eminent  clergyman, 
who  had  a  reputation  ior  austerity,  as  he 
would  the  Throne  of  Grace.  This  is  a 
trifle  hyperbolic,  but  it  shows  how  neces- 
sary it  is  to  consider  the  personal  equa- 
tion when  you  are  seeking  news.  For  in- 
stance Andrew  Carnegie  usually  demands 


that  the  reporters  send  him  their  ques- 
tions written  out  and  he  sends  them  his 
answer — or  his  refusals  to  answer — in  the 
same  form.  Reporters  rarely  see  him. 
An  assignment  to  see  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan is  always  understood  to  mean  to  see 
a  member  of  his  firm  who  will  speak  for 
him,  because  every  City  Editor  knows 
that  Mr.  Morgan  never  himself  sees  re- 
porters. 

■CBE  NIGHT  ASSIGNMENT  BOOK, 

All  the  afternoon,  the  City  Editor  and 
his  assistant  are  searching  the  afternoon 
papers  and  at  6  p.m.  there  is  another  as- 
signment book  and  another  set  of  instruc- 
tions. Then  the  Night  City  Editor  takes 
hold.  The  City  Editor  explains  to  him 
the  plans  he  has  laid  out  during  the  day 
and  then  goes  home.  But  his  work  is  not 
ended  there  by  any  means,  for  the  night 
force  always  knows  where  it  can  reach 
him  by  telephone  and  he  is  frequently 
called  up  for  advice  or  information. 

DEALING  WITH  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  City  Editor  is  usually  the  news- 
paper's medium  for  dealing  with  the  pub- 
lic, because  most  of  the  people  who  call 
at  editorial  offices  come  to  talk  about  city 
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affairs.  There  are  so  many  of  these  that 
the  City  Editor  has  to  watch  his  calling 
list  very  closely.  If  he  didn't  he  would 
be  doing  nothing  all  day,  but  seeing  peo- 
ple who  had  axes  to  grind  or  irrelevant 
and  trivial  and  immaterial  tales  to  tell. 
However,  the  old  figure  about  hunting 
the  story  germ  applies  here  as  well  as  in 
the  consideration  of  tJie  mail  and  the 
reading  of  the  papers.  The  visitor  him- 
self may  be  a  story.  A  few  years  ago 
an  emaciated,  wild-eyed  creature  found 
his  way  into  a  Park  Row  office  and  asked 
for  the  City  Editor,  He  proved  to  be  a 
scarlet  fever  patient  who  had  escaped 
from   the   contagion   hospital   at   North 


Brother  Island.  He  came  to  tell  the  City 
Editor  of  the  frightful  conditions  there. 
This  visitor  might  have  been  turned  away 
as  a  bothersome  crank,  but  the  result  of 
his  call  was  that  Morrill  Goddard,  then 
City  Editor  of  the  World  himself  led  a 
corps  of  reporters  to  the  island  and 
brought  out  a  page  story  exposing  the 
frightful  conditions  there. 

SUCCESSES  AND  FAILURES. 

The  City  Editor's  life  is  not  without 
its  disappointments.  His  is  a  poignant 
sorrow  when  some  pet  assignment  fails 


to  "pan  out."  To  set  your  heart  on  a 
good  story  from  some  "red  hot  tip"  only 
to  find  that  the  persons  who  have  the  in- 
formation won't  "give  up"  or  that  those 
persons  are  out  of  town  or  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  "tip"  any  way  is  an  experi- 
ence that  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  City  Editor 
every  day  that  he  reports  for  duty.  In 
fact  the  proportion  of  assignments-  that 
don't  "pan  out"  is  about  one  in  three. 
And  in  one  way,  it  is  well  that  such  is  the 
case,  for  if  we  "landed"  on  every  assign- 
ment, we  would  have  to  print  a  twenty- 
five  page  paper  each  day  and  leave  out 
all  the  advertisements,  too.  American 
cities  are  such  enormous  places  and  so 
full  of  diversified  activities  that  getting 
out  newspapers  for  them  is  a  very  deli- 
cate process  of  selection  and  elimination. 
The  City  Editor  must  sift  the  sugges- 
tions that  come  to  him  and  even  then 
there  is  more  left  than  can  be  printed. 

PICTORIAL  JOURNALISM. 

Pictorial  journalism  has  added  to  the 
burdens  of  the  City  Editor.  "Pictures! 
pictures !"  is  the  constant  cry.  Stories  are 
good,  but  illustrable  stories  are  better. 
The  photographers  must  be  kept  busy  as 
well  as  reporters.  That  means  a  con- 
stant watch  for  subjects  that  can  be  and 
ought  to  be  illustrated.  In  fact  a  City 
Editor  often  provides  for  photographers 
before  he  does  for  reporters.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  The  reporter  can  get  his 
facts  after  the  act  from  eye  witnesses  and 
others.  The  photographer  must  catch  the 
act  itself  with  his  camera.  Eye  witnesses 
are  of  no  more  use  to  him  than  people  in 
Kamchatka.  There  can  be  no  hearsay 
in  his  business.  The  first  thing  1  did 
when  the  bulletin  of  the  Slocum  disaster 
came  into  the  Tribune  office  was  to  grab 
my  telephone  and  call  madly  for  photog- 
raphers. When  I  saw  two  safely  on  their 
way  to  the  scene  I  began  to  think  about 
getting  a  story. 

And  speaking  of  the  Slocum  disa.ster 
let  me  say  that  it  is  an  occasion  of  that 
kind  that  puts  the  City  Editor  to  the 
sharpest  test.  He  must  not  only  get  a 
complete  narrative  of  the  event,  but  he 
wants  a  narrative  which  will  be  different 
from  those  of  the  other  papers.  He  wants 
to  develop  points  which  his  rivals  will  not 
develop,  beside  having  everything  essen- 
tial which  they  have.  This  means  con- 
stant and  careful  thought  over  all  the  de- 
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tails  as  they  come  to  light.  •  For  example, 
the  Tribune  on  the  day  after  the  Slocum 
wreck  called  attention  to  the  likelihood 
that  survivors  of  the  victims  could  not 
recover  more  than  the  value  of  the  burned 
hulk.  This  exclusive  feature  was  worked 
up  because  it  was  remembered  in  the  of- 
fice that  only  a  few  weeks  before  a  United 
States  judge  had  decided  that  very  ques- 
tion in  one  of  the  Bourgoyne  damage 
suits. 

The  City  Editor  knows  that  if  his  story 
is  not  as  good  as  the  best  of  his  rivals, 
he  will  be  held  responsible  by  his  em- 
ployers, so  in  a  big  disaster  like  the  Slo- 
cum he  gives  his  personal  attention  to 
every  detail.  At  the  time  of  the  great  fire 
in  Baltimore  last  Winter  the  City  Editors 
there  led  their  reporters  to  the  scene  and 
established  headquarters  in  the  field,  so 
to  speak.  So  did  the  City  Editors  of 
some  or  the  evening  papers  at  the  Iro- 
quois Theatre  disaster,  for  it  occurred  at 
a  matinee  performance. 

THE    CITY   editor's   QUALIFICATIONS. 

Now  if  I  were  asked  what  are  the  qual- 
ifications of  a  City  Editor,  I  should  say 
chiefly  three.  He  must  know  whatever 
city  he  works  in ;  he  must  know  news  and 
he  must  know  men.  As  to  the  first,  he 
must  have  constantly  before  his  mind  the 
sources  of  information.  It's  his  business 
to  tell  reporters  where  they  are  to  get 
their  facts  and  how  they  are  to  get  them. 
This  involves  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  habits,  interests  and  connections  of 
prominent  people.  This  faculty  was  prob- 
ably never  developed  to  a  higher  degree 
than  in  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Bowers,  who  was 
for  twenty  years  City  Editor  of  the  Trib- 
une. To  hear  Mr.  Bowers  instruct  re- 
porters one  would  think  that  he  had  lived 
in  the  house  of  every  important  man  in 
New  York.  The  New  York  City  Editor 
must  know  who  is  captain  of  the  Tender- 
loin and  what  magistrate  is  sitting  in  Jef- 
ferson Market  Court.  He  must  know 
what  lawyers  are  counsel  in  important 
cases  and  what  physicians  to  appeal  to  for 
information  about  this  medical  specialty 
or  that.  He  must  either  know  these 
things  himself  or  where  he  can  find  them 
out  promptly. 

Of  course,  the  need  of  a  knowledge  of 
news  is  obvious.  It  is  best  illustrated  by 
the  incident  of  W.  H.  Vanderbilt's  "The 
Public  Be  Damned,"  related  before.     If 


that  City  Editor  had  not  known  that  such 
contempt  for  the  public  from  such  a  man 
was  news,  an  historic  story  would  have 
been  lost. 

Now  the  City  Editor's  knowledge  of 
men  must  include  an  insight  into  the  in- 
terests of  human  nature  and  a  faculty  for 
dealing  with  men.  If  he  does  not  know 
what  the  public  or  his  paper's  public 
wants  to  read  he  cannot  give  them  his 
city's  news  in  a  way  that  will  suit  them 
and  keep  them  as  readers  of  that  particu- 
lar journal.  In  his  intercourse  with  peo- 
ple as  his  paper's  spokesman  he  must  un- 
derstand how  to  treat  them  so  that  their 
sympathy  with  and  interest  in  the  paper 
will  not  be  alienated.  A  newspaper  needs 
friends  as  much  as  any  institution  on 
earth.  It  must  have  friends  in  order  to 
get  news  and  it  must  have  them  in  order 
to  get  business.  And  then  within  the' 
office  the  City  Editor  comes  into  direct 
contact  with  more  men  than  any  other 
newspaper  functionary.  The  Managing 
Editor  sits  in  his  private  room  and  dis- 
penses directions  to  heads  pf  departments 
only.  The  News  Editor  sends  out  tele- 
grams to  his  correspondents  throughout 
the  world,  few  of  whom  he  has  ever  laid 
eyes  on.  But  the  City  Editor  directs  the 
work  of  about  a  hundred  reporters  and 
correspondents  and  special  writers  and 
gives  orders  to  each  one  every  day.  He 
hires  them  all  and  when  necessary  dis- 
charges them.  He  allots  to  each  his  task 
each  day  and  he  must  suit  the  task  to  the 
man  and  the  man  to  the  task.  As  well 
send  no  man  as  the  wrong  man  to  cover 
this  story  or  that.  So  the  City  Editor 
studies  the  aptitudes  of  his  men  and  ap- 
portions their  work  accordingly.  The  old 
adage  about  square  sticks  and  round  holes 
must  guide  the  City  Editor  every  day  as 
he  makes  out  his  assignment  book. 

NEWSPAPER    OFFICE    DISCIPLINE. 

A  corrollary  to  the  subject  of  dealing 
with  men  is  that  of  discipline.  Now  there 
are  various  theories  of  discipline  in  news- 
paper offices  as.  in  other  places  where  men 
are  employed  and  far  be  it  from  me  to 
enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  psychol- 
ogy of  the  subject.  But  I  think  it  is  not 
irrelevant  to  mention  the  svstem  which 
has  been  found  most  effective  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Tribune's  city  staff.  Report- 
ers and  copy  readers  are  not  to  be  treated 
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as  section  hands  on  a  railroad  or  boys  in 
a  grammar  school.  They  are  supposed  to 
be  educated  gentlemen  who  would  natur- 
ally be  distressed  when  they  have  erred 
and  learn  from  their  errors.  Nothing  is 
gained  by  fining  or  suspending  them,  in- 
flicting penalties  as  if  they  were  school- 
boys with  demerits  being  "kept  in  after 
school."  It  only  makes  men  nervous  and 
more  prone  to  err.  I  have  usually  found 
that  when  I  say  to  a  man :  "You  made 
a  bad  mistake  this  morning  and  we  don't 
like  that  sort  of  work,"  he  replies,  "I 
know  it  and  it  shan't  occur  again."  Then 
if  it  does  occur  again,  I  get  rid  of  him  and 
that  is  what  he  expects. 

I  once  heard  of  a  City  Editor  in  a 
Western  town  who  was  assessed  some- 
what after  this  fashion.  The  Alanaging 
Editor  was  anxious  to  know  how  he  was 
doing,  so  he  sent  the  Night  Editor 
"sleuthing"  to  find  out.  In  a  few  days, 
the  Night  Editor  reported  that  the  City 
Editor  was  "all  right."  "How  do  you 
know?"  asked  the  chief.  "Because  I  have 
been  listening  to  the  reporters  talking 
about  him  in  the  back  room  of  a  nearby 
saloon  and  they're  all  cursing  him  up  hill 
and  down  dale,"  was  the  answer.  It 
seems  to  me  that  when  a  City  Editor  is 
regarded  in  that  way  he  cannot  command 
the  hearty  and  cordial  co-operation 
which  is  essential  to  good  newspaper 
"team  work."  When  reporters  and 
copy  readers  have  to  have  a  whip 
cracked  over  them,  it's  time  to  reorganise 
the  staff. 

A  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM. 

The  City  Editors  of  the  great  centres 
form  the  most  active  and  practical  school 
of  journalism  in  the  world.  They  take 
the  aspiring  youth  fresh  from  his  classes 
in  literature  and  rhetoric,  show  him  how 
to  apply  what  he  has  learned  to  news- 
paper work  and  lead  him  up  through  the 
various  grades  of  reportorial  work  and 
copy-reading.  Teaching  the  intricate 
ways  of  newspaper  making  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  their  work.  Some  years  ago 
a  bank  president  was  shot  dead  in  his  of- 
fice by  a  crank  who  then  shot  himself. 
The  City  Editor  of  an  evening  paper  hur- 
ried out  a  youth — his  only  available  man 
— who  had  that  day  begun  work.  The 
story  that  the  "kindergartner"  turned  in 
began :  "'Twas  noon  in  the  merry  Ten- 
derloin."   Imagine  what  a  lot  of  teaching 


that  City  Editor  had  to  do.  The  first 
thing  the  youth  learned  was  not  to  Idc 
facetious  about  murders. 

THE   NIGHT   CITY   EDITOR. 

An  article  on  the  City  Editor  would  not 
be  complete  without  a  word  regarding  his 
associate  and  complement,  the  Night  City 
Editor.  He  takes  up  where  the  City  Edi- 
tor leaves  off.  His  function  is  chiefly  to 
see  that  the  City  Editor's  plannings  get 
into  the  paper.  He  is  the  head  of  the 
"copy  desk,"  which  is  journalistic  for  the 
corps  of  men  who  revise  and  correct  copy 
and  write  headlines.  If  the  City  Editor 
knows  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth, 
far  less  does  he  know  what  a  night  may 
bring  forth.  That  is  for  the  Night  City 
Editor  to  find  out.  He  is  the  watchman 
who  "tells  us  of  the  night."  Often  the 
problems  which  arise  to  confront  him  arc 
more  perplexing  than  those  of  the  City 
Editor.  He  has  to  get  news  frequently 
when  people  have  gone  to  bed.  He  has 
to  hunt  them  out  of  their  homes  when 
they  don't  like  to  be  disturbed  and  are 
not  so  communicative  as  at  their  offices, 
where  they  regard  reporters'  visits  as  "all 
in  the  day's  work."  Maybe  it  is  only  an 
hour  before  press  time  when  something 
or  other  happens  which  must  be  portrayed 
in  the  first  edition  without  fail.  Suppose 
the  Slocum  disaster  had  occurred  on  the 
return  trip,  that  is  about  lo  p.m.  Then 
what  the  City  Editor  did  in  sixteen  hours 
the  Night  City  Editor  would  have  to  do 
in  four.  Of  course,  it  would  be  mani- 
festly impossible  to  develop  many  of  the 
special  phases  after  9  p.m.,  but  the  es- 
sentials would  have  had  to  be  treated  with 
the  same  completeness  as  if  it  had  been 
earlier.  All  the  City  Editor's  pet  features 
would  have  been  held  over  and  the  re- 
porters to  whom  he  had  given  assign- 
ments at  6  p.m.  would  have  been  concen- 
trated on  the  great  story. 

Imagine  what  was  required  of  the 
Night  City  Editor  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Park  Avenue  Hotel  fire  which  broke  out 
at  2 130  A.M.  One  New  York  Night  City 
Editor  himself  went  out  and  saved  his 
paper  from  being  beaten  on  the  Hotel 
Royal  fire. 

Every  City  Editor  knows  that  condi- 
tions may  arise  at  night  which  will  force 
the  Night  City  Editor  to  overthrow  his 
schedule  and  rearrange  the  work  of  the 
entire  City  Depa«"^ment.    Of  course,  cir- 
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cumstances  like  this  are  exceptions,  but 
they  do  at  times  arise. 

CITY   EDITORS  OF  THE   PAST. 

Among  the  eminent  City  Editors  of  the 
past  may  be  mentioned  the  late  Congress- 
man Amos  J,  Cummings,  the  late  A. 
Oakey  Hall,  Mayor  of  New  York  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Tweed  regime ;  the  late 
Ballard  Smith,  William  F.  G.  Shanks, 
Arthur  F.  Bowers  and  William  C.  Reick. 
Mr.  Cummings,  who  was  successively 
City  Editor  and  Managing  Editor  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  was  a  man  of  enormous 
energy  and  capacity  for  work.  He  would 
often  become  so  deeply  interested  in  a  big 
police  mystery  or  other  story  of  that  type 
that  he  would  go  out  himself  and  report 
important  features  of  it, 

Mr.  Hall  went  to  the  World  after  his 
political  career  was  over  and  later  re- 
turned to  the  law,  which  was  his  pro- 
fession. 

Ballard  Smith  was  City  Editor  of  the 
World  in  the  early  seventies,  after  he  had 
made  a  reputation  as  a  newspaper  man 
on  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  under 
Henry  Watterson.  A  notable  achieve- 
ment of  his  City  Editorship  was  a  beat 
for  the  World  on  William  M.  Tweed's 
confession.  He  afterwards  became  Man- 
againg  Editor  of  the  Sun  and  later  Lon- 
don correspondent  of  the  World.  Mr. 
Shanks  as  City  Editor  of  the  Tribune, 
had  previously  achieved  a  "beat"  for  his 
paper  on  the  arrest  of  Tweed.    He  had  a 


record  as  a  war-  correspondent  before  he 
took  up  executive  work.  Among  the  tra- 
ditions of  Park  Row  is  a  story  of  a  pas- 
sage Mr.  Shanks  once  had  with  a  New 
Jersey  correspondent  who  had  allowed  the 
Tribune  to  lose  an  important  piece  of 
news  from  his  town.  After  being  re- 
buked, the  correspondent  unabashed 
pleaded  in  chipper  fashion  that  it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  been  beaten.  "The 
first  time  you've  ever  been  beaten!"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Shanks.  "Why  it's  the  first 
thing  that  ever  happened  in  your  damned 
town." 

A  highly  retentive  memory  and  a  won- 
derful knowledge  of  New  York  and  New 
Yorkers  stood  Mr.  Bowers  in  good  stead 
as  City  Editor  of  the  Tribune.  He  had  a 
picturesque  way  of  instructing  reporters, 
which  was  a  source  of  untold  entertain- 
ment to  his  associates. 

Mr.  Reick,  now  president  of  the  Herald 
Company,  held  the  title  of  City  Editor  up 
to  a  year  ago.  In  the  Herald  office  the 
City  Editor  is  really  the  news  chief  of  the 
paper  and  would  be  known  as  Managing 
Editor  elsewhere.  He  got  his  start  in  Mr. 
I'ennett's  favour  through  a.serics  of  mad 
dc^  stories  which  he  wrote  while  a  cor- 
respondent for  the  Herald  in  New  Jersey. 
These  so  pleased  Mr.  Bennett  that  he  or- 
dered Mr.  Reick  to  be  taken  into  the  City 
Department  and  "given  a  show."  The 
way  in  which  he  improved  his  opportuni- 
ties can  be  judged  by  his  present  journal- 
istic eminence. 


A  MORWENSTOW  PILGRIMAGE 


MORWENSTOW  in  Cornwall 
is  a  place  not  even  yet  well 
known,  in  spite  of  the  guide- 
books' recommendation,  and 
in  spite  of  a  growing  interest  in  Robert 
Stephen  Hawker,  the  Vicar  of  Morwen- 
stow.  One  is  tempted  to  say,  however 
selfishly, — may  it  never  be  well  known! 
Already,  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain vulgarization  of  the  place.  God,  I 
feel  sure,  never  meant  it  to  be  a  centre 
for  tourists.  He  set  it  on  the  crest  of  its 
deep-hewn  combe,  between  wild  moors 
and  wilder  sea :  He  cut  sheer  its  mighty 
precipices,  and  deepened  its  savage  iso- 


lation,— well, — certainly  not  for  picnic 
parties!  It  was  the  ideal  frame  for  a 
man  like  Hawker,— a  Cornishman  to  the 
backbone,  a  poet,  a  nature-lover, — but  it 
suits  as  ill  with  the  conventional  tourist 
as  a  lace  frill  with  the  Venus  of  MelosI 
All  the  same,  the  picknicker  is  there ; 
he  signs  his  name  boldly  in  the  visitors' 
book  to  sentiments  more  inane,  let  us 
charitably  trust,  than  himself;  he  leaves 
his  eggshells  on  Hennacliff;  he  cuts  his 
petty  initials  large  on  the  walls  of  the 
poet's  hermitage;  and  he  says  to  you,  if 
he  meets  you — "Seen  old  Hawker's  thing- 
ma-bob  down  there?     Precious  little  to 
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see;"  or  some  other  equally  enlightened 
sentiment.  One  can  but  trust  that  the 
fashion  of  visiting  Morwenstow,  like 
other  fashions,  may  be  evanescent;  and 
that  it  may  be  left  again  ere  long  to  its 
wild  solitude,  broken  only  by  such  pil- 
grims as  come  in  "reverence  and  love  1" 

It  is  a  matter  of  keen  regret  to  the  lov- 
ers of  Hawker's  memory  that  he  does  not 
rest  in  the  place  he  had  himself  appointed, 
— the  church  he  loved  so  well.  Undoubt- 
edly the  way  to  heaven  is  as  short  from 
Plymouth,  where  he  is  buried,  as  from 
Morwenstow, — yet  one  would  fain  think 
of  his  ashes  as  lying  within  his  "Saxon 
shrine."  There  is  not  even  as  yet  any  me- 
morial of  its  Vicar  in  Morwenstow,  al- 
though there  is  an  awakening  feeling  of 
its  desirability,  and  efforts  are  being  made 
to  that  end.  It  is  intended  that  a  brass 
shall  be  placed  in  the  church  to  com- 
memorate his  forty  years  of  loving  ser- 
vice; while  further,  as  nothing  could  be 
dearer  to  the  man  himself  than  the  pre- 
servation of  his  church — the  repair  of  its 
weather-worn  stonework,  the  rehan^ng 
of  its  bells,  the  care  of  its  monuments, — 
funds  are  being  collected  for  this  purpose ; 


and  the  structure  will  ere  long  be  in  a 
condition  to  contend  successfully  with 
wind  and  weather  for  a  few  more  cen- 
turies. 

Among  other  signs  of  the  deep  and  re- 
viving interest  in  Morwenstow's  poet- 
priest  must  be  included  the  new  edition 
of  his  works  and  a  new  biography,  pub- 
lished by  John  Lane.  The  first  volume, 
which  appeared  last  fall,  was  the  delight- 
fully edited  and  illustrated  Faoiprinis  of 
Former  Men  in  Far  Cornwall;  the  second 
includes  the  Cornish  Ballads  and  Other 
Poems;  while  the  third  will  be  a  new  life 
of  the  poet,  written  by  his  son-in-law, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Byles.  The  latter  will  probably 
take  the  place,  at  least  to  a  large  degree, 
of  the  well-known  biography  by  the  Rev- 
erend S.  Baring  Gould ;  it  will  have  the 
right  to  be  considered  as  authoritative 
and  final.  All  the  same,  whatever  Mr, 
Gould's  defects  as  a  biographer, — and  the 
amount  of  adverse  criticism  aroused  by 
his  famous  first  edition  of  Hawker's 
life  must  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many, 
— this  much  is  to  be  conceded :  he  has 
given  us  a  portrait  of  the  Vicar,  unsur- 
passable in  its  way;  he  has  brought  be- 
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fore  us  with  the  vividness  of  a  life  study 
that  vigorous,  aggressive,  whimsical, 
lovable  personality,  with  all  its  eccen- 
tricity, its  enthusiasm,  its  flame  of  genius, 
its  heights,  its  limitations,  its  large  hu- 
manity. It  is  doubtful  whether  any  suc- 
ceeding biographer  can  do  more, — or  bet- 
ter. Granting  some  inaccuracy  in  de- 
tail, some  over-colouring  and  misconcep- 
tion,— yet  the  portrait  as  a  whole  is  mas- 
terly. 

And  what  a  subject  for  portraiture! 
How  it  has  stamped  itself  upon  the  place 
and  people  that  knew  him, — upon  friends 
and  foes,  parishioners,  biographers  and 
reading  public !  Within  his  sphere  neu- 
traiity  is  impossible, — he  dominates 
Morwenstow  still.  The  wonder  is,  in- 
deed, that  anything  in  the  little  place 
could  justify  such  a  man  in  devoting  to 
it  the  best  years  of  his  Hfe, — or  it  would 
be  a  wonder,  did  we  not  know  of  old 
and  through  the  repetition  of  the  ages, 
that  not  alone  is  it  the  place  that  makes 
the  man,  but — to  an  even  greater  degree 
— the  man  that  makes  the  place.  Out  of 
Morwenstow's  rugged  materia!  there 
came  to  Hawker  direct  inspiration.  He 
accepted  its  charge  with  enthusiasm  :  he 


never  for  one  moment  regretted  his 
choice.     "Welcome,"  he  sang,— 

"Welcome!  wild  rock  acid  lonely  shore, 
Where  roiitid  my  days  dark  seas  shall  roar ; 
And  thy  gray  fane,  Morwenna,  stand 
The   heacon   of   the   lllternal   Land!" 

Its  every  association  spoke  to  him ;  and 
the  thought  of  the  early  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs, whose  labors  bad  hallowed  Cornish 
soil,  filled  him  with  something  of  their 
own  rapture.  The  wihl  and  magnificent 
framework  of  tlieir  lives  was  liis  also; — 
it  was 

"ihe    only    Rnuinrt 
Wherein   Ihis   weary   heart   hath   rest," 

and  it  was  with  the  passion  of  a  lover 
that  lie  apostrophised  it: 

"Ah !  native  Cornwall !  throned  upon  the  hills. 
Thy  moorland  pathways  worn  hy  angel  feet. 
Thy  streams  that  march  in  music  lo  the  sc.l 
Mid  Ocean's  merry  noise,  his  hillowy  langh !" 

The  ravens,  perching  on  mighty  Hen- 
nacliff,  looked  southward  towards  stormy 
IJude,  and  uttered  In  his  ear  their  croon 
over  foundered  ship  and  drowning  crew. 
The  Silent  Tower  at  Boscastle  had  for 
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him  its  message,  the  burden  of  which  will 
be  engraved,  most  appropriately,  upon 
the  new  church  bell  at  Morwenstow  i 

"Come   to   tliy   God   in   lime, 
Come  to  thy  God  at  last." 

Stow,  although  levelled  to  the  fields 
on  which  it  stood,  could  still  render  up 
to  him  its  splendid  "Gate  Song" ;  Mel- 
huach  and  Black  Rock  their  legends ; 
while  the  varying  moods  of  the  sea 
found  in  him  their  own  familiar  inter- 
preter. Moreover,  this  was  King  Ar- 
thur's country,  and  Hawker's  Quest  of 
the  Sangreal  was  the  fine  though  al- 
most unrecognised  precursor  of  the 
Idyls  of  the  King.  One  pictures  the 
lonely  old  man,  grieving  out  his  heart 
for  the  dead  wife  so  long  his  companion. 
as  he  sat  in  his  little  hermitage  in  the 
face  of  the  hill,  with  the  heaving  plain 
of  the  sea  stretched  out  before  him, 
thinking  of  the  days  that  were  no  more, 
and  writing  wistfully  the  lines : 


My  blood  will  perish  wlien  these  ' 


Yet  ! 


:  deeds  of  i 


:  should 


I  would  not  be  forgotten  in  this  land; 

I   yearn  that  men   I   know  not,  men  unborn, 

Should  find,  amid  these  fields,  King  Arthur's 

Here    let    them    say,    by    proud    Dundagel's 

'They  brought  the  Sangreal  back  by  his  com- 


They   touched  Ihcsc 

of  God': 
So    shall    my   name 

land." 


rugged   rocks   with  hues 
have    worship,   and   my 


Here,  too,  he  must  many  a  time  have 
hearkened  to  the  cuckoo,  and  penned  the 
lines  which  have  always  seemed  to  me 
among  the  finest  he  has  written : 
"Rejoice!   though   dull   with   wintry   gloom 
Love's    sepulchre   and    sorrow's    night, 
The  sun  shall  visit  depth  and  tomb, 
A  season  of  eternal  light ! 
Like  the  glad  bo^om  of  the  rose. 
The   mound   shall  burst,   the   grave   un- 
close ! 
"Yea !  iioothed  by  that  unvarying  song 
What  generations   here  have  trod! 
What  winds  have  breathed  that  sound  along, 
Fit  signal   of  the  Changeless  God  I 
Hark!  yet  again  the  echoes  float. 
The  cliaunting  cuckoo's   double   note !" 
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The  combe,  on  which  Morwenstow 
church  and  vicarage  stand,  dips  down 
with  considerable  abruptness  for  about 
half  a  mile  to  the  sea,  terminating  on 
one  side  in  precipitous  HennacUff,  on 
the  other  in  what  since  Hawker's  time 
has  been  known  as  the  Vicar's  Cliff,  in 
the  face  of  which  is  the  tiny  cell  he  built 
out  of  drift  timber  and  covered  over  with 
sod,  to  serve  as  an  out-of-door  study.  It 
served  him,  too,  as  an  observatory, 
whence  he  could  watch  the  changing 
moods  of  the  Atlantic,  and  look  for  ships 
in  danger.  The  breakneck  little  foot- 
■  path  down  to  the  water's  edge  has  many 
a  time  been  traversed  in  utmost  stress  of 
wind  and  wave  by  the  Vicar  and  his 
faithful  assistants,  hastening  to  succor 
the  shipwrecked  who  might  survive,  or 
bring  the  dead  to  the  church  for  Chris- 
tian burial.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  two 
picturesque  and  characteristic  memorials 
in  this  connection  have  been  suffered  to 
decay  and  have  not  been  replaced.  One' 
was  the  shattered  boat  which  Mr. 
Hawker  placed  as  tombstone  over  its 
drowned  crew;  the  other,  a  pair  of  oars 
fastened  together  in  a  rude  cross,  and 
serving  the  same  kind  purpose.  A  third 
memorial  of  the  shipwrecked  is  still 
standing,  the  figurehead  of  the  "Cale- 
donia" (lost  on  the  rocks  below  the  her- 
mitage with  all  hands  save  one),  which 
was  placed  above  the  recovered  bodies 
to  mark  that 

They  came  in  paths  of  storm;  they  found 
This  quiet  home  in  Christian  ground," 

There  are  other  less  tragic  but  very  in- 
teresting monuments  in  the  little  church- 


yard, several  of  which  bear  inscriptions 
in  prose  or  verse  from  Hawker's  pen; 
indeed,  as  Mr.  Bytes  observes,  "it  may 
be  said  that  the  first  editions  of  some  of 
Hawker's  poems  are  on  the  gravestones 
in  Morwenstow  churchyard."  One  of 
these, — an  epitaph  for  a  child, — is  as 
flawless  as  the  daisied  turf  around  the 
little  stone. 

"Those  whom  God  loves  die  young; 
They  see  no  evil  days; 
No  falsehood  taints  their  tongue, 
Mo  wickedness  their  ways. 

"Baptized,  and  so  made  sure 
To  win  their  safe  abode; 
What  could  we  pray  for  more? 
They  die,  and  are  with  God." 

One  other  memorial  of  Mr.  Hawker 
must  be  mentioned,  the  inscription  above 
the  vicarage  door,  written  by  him  for 
that  place.  It  has  often  been  quoted, 
but  will  bear  yet  another  repetition : 

"A  house,  a  glebe,  a  pound  a  day, 
A  pleasant  place  to  watch  and  pray; 
Be  true  to  Church,  be  kind  to  poor, 
O  minister,  for  evermore  I" 

Not  a  great  poet,  certainly,  but  a  very 
genuine  one;  not,  perhaps,  a  great  man, 
but  an  intensely  interesting  one;  not  at 
all  times  consistent,  but  the  more  human 
and  lovable  for  his  inconsistencies ; 
such  as  he  was,  his  personality  was  as 
the  core  of  Morwenstow ;  it  remains  to 
this  day,  and  will  remain  in  days  to 
come,  Morwenstow's  one  claim  to  dis- 
tinction and  pilgrimage. 

R.  L.  Pillsbury. 
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I. 

MR.    BISHOP'S    "OUR    POLITICAL 

DRAMA  "  * 

TO  most  Americans  of  the  pres- 
ent day  the  political  history  of 
the  United  States  begins  with 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War.  Of  that  long  period  which 
lies  between  the  two  administrations 
of  Washington  and  the  attack  on 
Sumter  there  prevails  a  very  general  and 
most  lamentable  ignorance.  Some  few 
picturesque  episodes,  such  as  the  War  of 
1812,  the  stormy  rule  of  Jackson,  and  the 
Free  Soil  struggle,  stand  out  with  more 
or  less  distinctness;  but  the  interest  of 
these  episodes  appears  to  enhance  the  as- 
sumed dulness  of  the  eight  decades  dur- 
ing which  a  great  nation  was  slowly  de- 
veloping a  national  consciousness  and 
toughening  the  thews  and  sinews  for 
the  mighty  task  which  it  was  destined  to 
perform.  These  eight  decades  were  in 
fact  a  period  whose  history  is  pregnant 
with  interest  to  every  American  who  now 
looks  back  and  understands  the  logical 
relation  of  the  present  to  the  past.  The 
Civil  War  was  so  cataclysmic  a  convul- 
sion as  to  dwarf  and  overshadow  all  that 
went  before,  at  least  to  the  minds  of  the 
men  of  that  particular  generation;  yet 
now  that  the  Civil  War  itself  and  all  its 
poignant  memories  have  receded  into  the 
past,  we  ought  to  cultivate  the  historical 
sense  which  will  enable  us  to  look  upon 
American  history  as  a  whole  and  to  find 
in  it  a  drama,  each  act  of  which  develops 
one  splendid  and  absorbing  plot  and  of 
which  the  human  interest,  the  social  in- 
terest, is  no  less  than  political.  There  is 
the  story  of  great  ambitions  blasted,  of 
subtle  intrigue  at  times  thwarted  and  at 
times  successful,  there  is  comedy  and 
there  is  tragedy,  while  amid  it  all  and 
above  it  all  may  now  be  seen  the  play  of 
forces  greater  than  those  that  spring  from 
the  strivings  of  isolated  individuals — 
forces  that  were  unceasingly  and  irresist- 
ibly working  for  an  end  which  no  one  fully 
understood.    If  our  omnivorous  readers 

*Our  Political  Drama.  By  Joseph  Bucklin 
Bishop.  With  43  illustrations.  New  York: 
The  Scott-Thaw  Co.    $2. 


of  all  sorts  of  books  could  be  induced  to 
spend  a  little  time  in  harking  back  to 
what  seem  to  them  the  waste  places  of 
American  history,  they  would  find  them 
in  reality  richly  picturesque  and  full  of 
instruction  to  the  students  of  our  present 
political  conditions. 

It  is  because  of  considerations  such  as 
these  that  we  welcome  any  volume  which 
seems  likely  to  stimulate  a  healthy  inter- 
est in  the  ante-bellum  period.  A  genuine 
service  to  American  citizenship  is  there- 
fore rendered  by  special  monographs  like 
Mr.  C.  H.  Peck's  The  Jacksonian  Epoch, 
by  readable  general  histories,  such  as  Mr. 
H.  W.  Elson's,  which  we  hope  shortly  to 
notice  at  length,  and  by  popular  works 
like  the  one  that  is  now  before  us.  The 
immediate  timeliness  of  Mr.  Bishop's 
book  is  obvious  enough  to  every  one.  In 
a  higher  sense,  however,  it  is  a  book  that 
would  deserve  a  welcome  at  any  time,  for 
it  contains  just  the  sort  of  matter  to  in- 
spire an  intelligent  reader  with  the  desire 
to  delve  more  deeply  into  the  sources 
from  which  Mr.  Bishop  has  drawn  so  in- 
terestingly. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  book,  the  author 
describes  the  origin  of  nominating  con- 
ventions, and  then  passes  on  to  tell  in  a 
very  graphic  way  of  those  national  con- 
ventions that  have  been  most  fruitful  in 
dramatic  scenes — the  Democratic  con- 
vention of  1844,  where  for  the  first  time 
a  "dark  horse"  in  the  person  of  James  K. 
Polk  galloped  away  with  the  nomination, 
the  Whig  convention  of  1848,  where 
Henry  Clay's  life-long  quest  of  the  Presi- 
dency ended  in  despair  when  his  own 
State  cast  its  vote  for  Taylor,  and  of  a 
like  debacle  which  Webster  suffered  in 
1852,  when  out  of  293  votes  he  received 
but  32,  and  the  convention  nominated 
Scott.  Mr.  Bishop  tells  most  effectively 
the  tale  of  how  these  two  great  ambi- 
tions were  blighted  and  the  story  is  no 
less  pathetic  than  the  one  which  we  all 
remember  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Blaine,  and 
which  is  also  here  narrated.  With  re- 
gard to  Webster,  Mr.  Bishop  tells  an 
anecdote  from  which  he  has  chosen  to 
omit  a  small  but  not  insignificent  detail. 
Immediately  after  the  news  of  Scott's 
nomination,    and    after    Webster,    old, 
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broken  and  bitterly  disappointed,  had  re- 
tired for  the  night,  a  crowd  of  whooping 
Whigs  assembled  under  his  windows  and 
demanded  a  speech  from  the  defeated 
candidate.  Webster,  after  repeated  re- 
fusals, appeared  and  said  a  few  words 
without,  however,  mentioning  the  name 
of  Scott.  What  Mr.  Bishop  does  not 
mention  is  the  fact  that  Webster,  to  ac- 
centuate his  contempt  for  his  serenaders 
and  for  their  candidate,  did  not  even  take 
the  trouble  to  dress,  but  appeared  in  his 
night  clothes.  It  was  a  little  touch  that 
in  one  so  scrupulous  as  Webster  was 
particularly  significant. 

The  most  intensely  dramatic  of  all  na- 
tional conventions  was  undoubtedly  that 
of  1880,  in  which  Roscoe  Conkling  led 
the  306  "Stalwarts"  in  their  fight  to 
renominate  Grant  for  a  third  term,  but 
in  which  Garfield  was  finally  successful. 
Mr.  Bishop  narrates  this  whole  exciting 
episode  and  brings  back  something  of  the 
thrill  that  ran  through  the  whole  nation 
in  those  stirring  days.  The  opening  of 
Conkling's  nominating  speech— 

"When  asked  whence  conies  our  candidate 

Our  sole  response  shall  be, 
'He  conies  from  Appomattox 

And  its  famous  apple  tree.'" 

Mr.  Bishop  prints  as  prose,  simply  re- 
marking that  "it  surely  comes  very  near 
doggerel."  We  think  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Conkling  meant  it  to  be 
regarded  as  a  rhymed  stanza,  and  it  was 
so  printed  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time. 
Other  conventions  described  in  more  or 
less  detail  are  the  one  which  nominated 
Lincoln  and  rejected  Seward,  the  disrupt- 
ed Democratic  convention  at  Charleston 
of  the  same  year,  and  the  Republican  con- 
vention of  1876,  held  in  Cincinnati,  when 
Blaine  was  defeated  by  Hayes,  largely  be- 
cause the  recent  scene  in  the  House  over 
the  Mulligan  Letters  was  so  vivid  in  the 
minds  of  all.  All  these  incidents  Mr. 
Bishop  narrates  very  impartially.  In 
fact,  only  once  in  the  book  does  he  seem 
possibly  to  have  allowed  his  own  political 
bias  to  colour  an  opinion.  This  is  on 
page  30,  in  speaking  of  the  fact  that 
Democratic  conventions  require  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  nominate  a  candidate.  Con- 
cerning this  rule,  Mr.  Bishop  says : 

That  it  IS  undemocratic  seems  not  to  dis- 
turb them.    It  is  no  more  so  than  the  unit  rule. 


yet  both  have  become  established  methods  of 
procedure  in  Democratic  conventions,  though 
they  have  been  rejected  by  Republican  conven- 
tions as  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principle 
of  American  institutions — that  is,  rule  by  the 
majority." 

Yes,  but  is  it  true  that  rule  by  this  ma- 
jority is  absolutely  a  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  American  institutions  ?  There  are 
some  matters  so  momentous  and  of  such 
profound  importance  as  to  have  led  Amer- 
icans to  require  a  two-thirds  vote  for  their 
decision.  Thus,  to  take  the  most  famil- 
iar examples,  a  vote  of  two-thirds  and 
not  a  simple  majority  of  the  States  is  re- 
quired to  enact  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution; a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
houses  is  necessary  to  pass  a  bill  over  the 
President's  veto;  and  only  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  can  a  treaty  be 
ratified.  Now  it  was  Jackson  who  estab- 
lished the  two-thirds  rule  in  Democratic 
conventions.  Mr.  Bishop  says  that  his 
motive  in  doing  so  "is  not  clearly  appar- 
ent." May  we  not  assume  that  Jackson 
felt  the  choice  of  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  to  be  so  very  important  as  to 
justify  a  demand  for  something  approach- 
ing unanimity  in  the  selection?  Surely,  as 
a  matter  of  theory,  in  view  of  the  turbu- 
lence and  frequent  impulsiveness  of  these 
great  nominating  bodies,  the  requirement 
of  a  two-thirds  vote  may  well  be  regarded 
as  a  counsel  of  wisdom  and  by  no  means  a 
departure  from  the  spirit  of  American  in- 
stitutions. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  book  the  au- 
thor discusses  the  development  of  politi- 
cal caricature  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  the  third  part  he  describes  some  of  the 
Presidential  inaugurations  that  have 
proved  exceptionally  interesting  features. 
Among  them  are  the  first  inauguration  of 
Washington,  with  its  odd  combination 
of  genuine  dignity  and  amusing  provin- 
cial solemnity ;  the  inauguration  of  Jeffer- 
son, the  riotous  installation  of  Jackson  in 
the  White  House;  the  "showy-shabby" 
parade  that  escorted  old  Tippecanoe  to 
the  Capitol,  and  the  sombre  ceremonies 
that  attended  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
read  his  first  inaugural  surrounded  by 
armed  men,  with  riflemen  posted  on  the 
housetops  of  the  city,  and  a  battery  of 
artillery  heavily  shotted  and  ready  for 
action  on  the  brow  of  the  adjacent  slope. 

Mr.  Bishop  has  woven  his  narrative  to- 
gether in  a  most  interesting  fashion,  en- 
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livening  it  with  anecdotes  and  enriching  it 
with  curious  facts.  Such  a  book  as  this 
has  the  double  merit  of  being  extremely 
readable  and  at  the  same  time  of  opening 
even  to  the  most  casual  reader  many  a 
tempting  vista  of  American  political  his- 
tory. Harry  Thurston  Peck. 

II. 

MR.   VIZETELLY'S   "ZOLA."* 

MR.  VIZETELLY  has  written  a 
book  about  Emile  Zola  which 
is  interesting  and  valuable, 
but  which  is  not  ingenuous, 
and  which  at  times  is  absolutely  absurd.  It 
is  made  up  mainly  of  eulogy  and  apology 
through  which  you  get  a  very  clear  idea 
of  what  manner  of  man  the  author  of  the 
Rougon-Macquarts  and  the  defender  of 
Dreyfus  actually  was.  The  author  gives 
you  an  account  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Vizetelly  family,  brought  on  by  their 
publication  in  England  of  some  of  Zola*s 
most  outspoken  books  that  almost  enlists 
your  sympathies  on  the  side  of  the  prose- 
cution. You  lay  the  volume  aside  with 
an  instinctive  distrust  of  its  author,  but 
you  cannot  for  an  instant  deny  that  in 
spite  of  a  great  many  blemishes  he  has 
made  a  readable  and  entertaining  book. 

Ten  years  ago  Zola  was  regarded  by 
the  great  majority  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can readers  as  a  beast.  At  the  time  of 
his  famous  f  accuse  letter  and  during  his 
subsequent  sojourn  in  England,  these 
same  people  were  acclaiming  him  as  a 
spotless  hero.  He  was  neither  one  nor 
the  other.  He  was  a  brave  and  honest 
man,  inordinately  vain,  obstinate,  and 
coarse-minded,  with  a  genius  that  at  times 
seemed  to  border  on  madness.  His  cham- 
pions may  argue  that  his  books  were  in- 
spired by  the  highest  and  purest  of  mo- 
tives ;  the  fact  remains  that  most  of  them 
were  intentionally  impure,  and  that  their 
author  frequently  went  out  of  his  way  in 
his  search  for  baseness  and  impurity.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  most  virulent  detract- 
ors may  harp  on  his  evilness,  may  point 
out  innumerable  absurdities  and  flaws,  and 
reiterate  their  charges  of  plagiarism,  yet 
none  can  deny  that  in  the  history  of  the 
Rougon-Macquarts  he  achieved  a  work  of 
great  magnitude  and  power  and  of  ab- 
sorbing interest. 

Emile  Zola,  A  Novelist  and  Reformer.  By 
Ernest  Alfred  Vizetelly.  New  York:  John 
Lane. 


The  chapters  dealing  with  Zola's  fam- 
ily, birth,  school  days  and  school  friends, 
lead  up  to  the  period  which  the  novelist 
himself  described  in  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  this  magazine  less  than  three 
years  ago.  At  the  age  of  twenty  Zola 
went  to  Paris  to  build  dreams  for  future 
greatness  and  to  live  on  the  sixty  francs 
a  month  which  he  was  able  to  earn  as  a 
clerk.  These  years  were  the  years  of  his 
Bohemia — a  Bohemia  which  differed 
much  from  the  rose-tinted  Bohemia  of 
Murger's  pages.  His  room  was  a  garret 
overlooking  a  narrow  street,  running  up 
and  down  the  ancient  Mount  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve. During  the  severe  winter  of 
1860-61  he  was  fireless,  shivering  in  bed, 
with  every  garment  he  possessed  piled 
over  his  legs,  and  his  fingers  red  with  the 
cold,  while  he  wrote  verses  with  the 
stump  of  a  pencil.  Everything  of  value 
that  he  possessed  was  sent  to  the  Mont- 
de-Piete;  he  dined  oflF  a  sou's  worth  of 
bread  and  oflF  a  sou's  worth  of  cheese ;  his 
one  drink  was  water;  it  was  only  at  in- 
tervals that  he  coiild  afford  a  pipeful  of 
tobacco;  and  his  great  desire  when  he 
awoke  of  a  morning  was  to  procure  that 
day  the  sum  of  three  sous,  in  order  to  buy 
a  candle  for  the  next  night's  work. 
Glimpses  of  this  life  are  to  be  found  in 
all  the  books  of  his  later  years. 

Better  days,  however,  came  in  1862, 
when  he  found  employment  with  the 
Hachette  publishing  house.  There  his 
salary  was  one  hundred  francs  a  month, 
and  his  duties  at  first  were  confined  to 
packing  books  for  delivery.  A  little  later 
he  was  promoted  to  the  advertising  de- 
partment with  a  slightly  increased  salary, 
and,  assured  of  daily  bread,  he  had  done 
with  Bohemia  forever.  The  three  years 
with  Hachette  were  the  years  in  which  he 
began  seriously  laying  the  foundations  of 
his  literary  career.  After  working  ten 
hours  a  day,  he  would  return  home  and 
spend  his  evening  over  some  article  or 
short  story  or  chapter  of  The  Confession 
of  Claude.  Every  week  he  wrote  an  arti- 
cle of  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  lines  for  the  Petit  Journal,  and 
often  another  of  much  greater  length  for 
the  Salut  Public  of  Lyons.  It  was  also 
at  this  period  that  he  wrote  his  Contes  ^ 
Ninon,  and  his  one  act  comedy.  La  Laide. 
By  the  end  of  1865  he  was  earning  about 
two  hundred  francs  a  month  from  his 
pen,  and  early  the  next  year  he  left  Ha- 
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chette's  to  give  himself  entirely  to  jour- 
nalism and  literature. 

It  was  in  1867,  after  a  re-reading  of  Bal- 
zac's Comedie  Humaine  that  Zola  first 
thought  of  the  Rougon-Macquarts.  The 
original  of  the  idea  lay  far  back,  in  a  pro- 
jected poetic  trilogy,  Genbse,  which  was 
to  have  recounted  the  advent,  develop- 
ment, and  destiny  of  mankind.  That 
vague  scheme  was  transformed  and  mod- 
ernized by  a  constant  study  of  Balzac. 
But  Zola  did  not  propose  to  write  about 
the  past,  such  as  the  First  Republic  and 
the  First  Empire.  His  plan  was  to  de- 
scribe contemporary  manners,  and  it  fol- 
lowed that  the  contemplated  series  must 
be  largely  a  record  of  social  and  natural 
degeneration.  The  question  of  hereditary 
influence  had  already  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  spent  months  in  the  libraries 
reading  every  book  that  he  could  find 
bearing  on  the  subject.  By  the  end  of 
1868  he  drew  up  a  scheme  of  his  proposed 
family  history,  even  then  preparing  the 
original  genealogical  tree  of  the  Rougon- 
Macquarts.  The  following  May  he  be- 
gan work  on  his  first  volume  La  Fortune 
des  Rougon,  in  which  he  pictured  the  or- 
igin of  the  family  whose  history  he  had 
proposed  to  recount,  and  its  first  ignoble 
rise  to  position  with  the  aid  of  the  coup 
d'etat. 

Among  the  most  interesting  pages  of 
Mr.  Vizetelly's  book  are  those  in  which 
he  describes  Zola's  manner  of  work — the 
methods  by  which  he  gathered  the  specific 
knowledge  that  served  as  the  foundation 
for  a  contemplated  volume.  Son  Excel- 
lence Eugene  Rougon  dealt  with  the  po- 
litical side  of  the  Second  Empire  and  pic- 
tured the  life  of  the  Imperial  Court  at 
Compiegne.  Of  this  life  Zola,  of  course, 
had  little  or  no  personal  knowledge.  For 
his  facts  Zola  drew  upon  a  series  of  arti- 
cles which  had  been  published  ten  years 
before,  and  collected  in  a  volume  bearing 
the  sub-title  of  Confidences  d*un  Valet  dc 
Chambre,  a  very  accurate  record  which 
had  the  approval  of  the  Emperor  himself. 
Further  information  was  given  him  by 
Gustave  Flaubert,  who  had  visited  Com- 
piegne often  as  a  court  guest.  Flaubert, 
under  Zola's  persistent  questioning,  used 
to  mimic  the  sovereign  in  characteristic 
fashion,  walking  up  and  down  with  his 
figure  bent,  resting  one  hand  on  his  back, 
and  twirling  his  moustache  with  the 
other,  while   mumbling  idiotic  remarks. 


Napoleon  III,  according  to  Flaubert,  was 
unadulterated  stupidity.  To  this,  De  Gon- 
court  replied  that  stupidity  was  usually 
loquacious,  whereas  the  Emperor's  had 
been  silent  stupidity.  "It  was  that  which 
made  his  strength,  it  allowed  one  to  sup- 
pose anything." 

Zola's  first  great  popular  success  came 
with  the  writing  of  L  Assommoir,  In  his 
earlier  volumes  he  had  dealt  with  pro- 
vincial life,  Parisian  society,  politics,  cler- 
ical intrigues,  and  the  Imperial  Court, 
but  it  was  only  in  Le  Ventre  de  Paris 
that  he  had  described  the  working  classes. 
Here  Zola  had  knowledge  at  first  hand. 
He  had  dwelt  among  the  poor  and  under- 
stood them  and  their  habits.  Besides  he 
had  written  about  them  in  various  news- 
paper articles  and  short  stories,  and  some 
of  the  episodes  and  characters  of  U As- 
sommoir had  originally  been  used  in 
these  early  tales.  In  like  manner,  Mau- 
passant afterwards  drew  upon  the  col- 
lection of  short  stories  bearing  the  title 
Le  Phe  Milan,  In  planning  U Assom- 
moir, Zola  was  for  a  time  at  a  loss  for  a 
suitable  intrigue  which  would  rivet  to- 
gether the  chief  scenes  of  the  story.  The 
idea  of  taking  a  girl  of  the  people  who 
falls  and  has  two  children,  then  marries 
another  man,  by  industry  establishes  her- 
self in  business,  but  is  borne  down  by 
the  conduct  of  her  husband,  who  becomes 
a  drunkard,  had  figured  in  the  original 
genealogical  tree  which  he  had  drawn  up 
for  this  series.  But  he  felt  that  the 
husband's  dissipation  might  not  fully  ac- 
count for  the  wife's  downfall,  and  he  re- 
mained at  a  loss  until  all  at  once  it  oc- 
curred to  him  to  bring  the  woman's  se- 
ducer back  into  her  home.  That  would 
make  everything  possible.  U Assommoir 
began  to  appear  serially  in  June,  1876, 
and  caused  an  immediate  outcry.  Not 
only  were  there  complaints  of  immo- 
rality, but  the  author  was  charged  with 
slandering  the  masses.  Finally,  after  a 
few  weeks  the  director  of  Le  Bien  Public 
decided  to  cease  publication,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  book  was  printed  in  La 
Republique  des  Lettres,  which  was  edited 
by  CatuUe  Mendes. 

For  some  years  Zola  had  been  an  in- 
timate of  the  Goncourt  circle,  which  was 
composed  of  the  Goncourt  brothers,  Flau- 
bert, TourgeneflF,  Alphonse  Daudet,  and 
Guy  de  Maupassant ;  the  success  of  U As- 
sommoir brought  about  him  five  young 
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men  of  great  promise,  who  for  a  time  be- 
came known  as  his  "band."  These  were 
Paul  Alexis,  Joris  Karl  Huysmans,  Guy 
de  Maupassant,  Henri  Ceard,  and  Leon 
Hennique.  Only  Maupassant  and  Huys- 
mans afterwards  rose  to  great  eminence. 
The  "band,"  together  with  its  chief,  soon 
published  a  collection  of  stories  called 
Les  Soirees  de  Medcm.  To  this  volume 
Zola  contributed  his  well  known  tale 
"L'Attaque  du  Moulin."  The  only  other 
story  in  the  book  of  real  merit  was  Guy 
de  Maupassant's  "Boule  de  Suif."  This 
story  of  the  woman  who,  during  the 
Franco-German  War,  sacrifices  herself 
for  the  convenience  and  safety  of  others, 
only  to  be  spumed  and  abandoned,  was 
virtually  Maupassant's  literary  debut. 
The  woman,  Mr.  Vizetelly  tells  us,  actual- 
ly lived.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  many  really  imaginary  characters  in 
all  Maupassant's  tales.  The  passion  for 
personalities  he  carried  even  farther  than 
did  Alphonse  Daudet,  and  there  is  said  to 
exist  a  set  of  his  writings,  on  the  margins 
of  which  he  himself  wrote  the  real  names 
of  almost  every  person  and  locality  he 
ever  described. 

Meanwhile  Zola  had  been  at  work  on 
Noma,  which  was  destined  to  create  an 
even  greater  sensation  than  L'Assommoir. 
In  connection  with  this  book  some  critics 
have  actually  reproached  him  for  his 
previous  ignorance  of  the  successful  Pari- 
sian demi-mondaine.  His  knowledge  of 
her  had  indeed  been  limited  to  outdoor 
life;  he  had  seen  her  at  the  theatres  in 
the  Bois  and  at  other  public  places.  But 
that  was  all  and  for  more  definite  infor- 
mation he  was  obliged  to  apply  to  men 
like  Edmond  de  Goncourt  and  Ludovic 
Halevy,  and  to  go  about  on  a  tour  of  in- 
vestigation, notebook  in  hand.  When 
Nana  was  appearing  in  Le  Voltaire  it  was 
advertised  in  a  manner  that  would  make 
a  modern  American  stare.  Huge  posters 
appeared  on  all  the  walls  of  Paris,  sand- 
wich men  patrolled  the  streets,  ticket- 
advertisements  were  affixed  to  the  tubes 
of  the  pipe-lights  in  the  tobacconist  shops. 
On  every  side  there  was  the  injunction : 
"Read  Nana!  Nana!!  NcmaUr  The 
book,  of  course,  was  assailed  by  the  crit- 
ics with  their  customary  fury.  Zola  had 
made  some  mistakes  in  the  details  of  the- 
atrical and  turf  life,  and  as  one  writer 
pointed  out,  Nana  was  shown  accom- 
plishing in  a  few  years  what,  in  actual 


life,  would  have  taken  a  woman  much 
longer  to  accomplish.  Zola  himself  sub- 
sequently admitted  the  truth  of  this  crit- 
icism. The  blunder,  however,  was  forced 
upon  him  by  the  scheme  of  the  Rougon- 
Macquarts,  which  demanded  that  all  the 
incidents  of  the  series  recorded  take  place 
between  the  years  1852  and  1870. 

From  Nana  Zola  passed  to  Pot-Bouille 
and  Au  Bonheur  des  Dames.  He  once 
had  the  curious  idea  of  undertaking  some 
book  which  he  would  never  be  able  to 
finish,  something  which  would  give  him 
occupation  and  at  the  same  time  allow 
him  to  retire  from  the  every-day  battle — 
for  instance,  some  colossal  and  endless 
history  of  French  literature.  At  this  time 
he  was  suffering  from  melancholia,  and 
his  work  showed  signs  of  waning  popu- 
larity. In  a  more  cheerful  mood  he  un- 
dertook Germinal,  in  the  preparation  of 
which  he  spent  the  best  part  of  six  months 
in  travelling  about,  note-book  in  hand 
through  the  various  mining  districts 
in  the  North  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium, interviewing  miners,  exploring 
mines,  and  studying  the  various  types 
of  socialist  lecturers.  Eight  or  nine  years 
later  he  was  still  remembered  by  many 
of  the  miners,  who  pronounced  him  to  tie 
the  most  inquisitive  gentleman  that  tfiey 
had  ever  met.  Germinal  naturally  was 
assailed  as  revolutionary  and  for  some 
years  later  there  was  never  a  strike  with- 
out some  one  casting  the  blame  on  Zola 
and  his  book.  After  Germinal  came 
L'Oeuvre,  treating  of  the  Paris  art  world, 
and  La  Terre,  his  great  novel  dealing 
with  the  French  peasantry.  In  this  book 
he  aimed  to  do  for  the  peasant  what  he 
had  done  in  L'Assommoir  for  the  Paris 
workman,  that  is,  recount  his  history, 
manners,  passions,  and  sufferings,  such 
as  they  had  been  made  by  circum- 
stances. 

The  chapters  dealing  with  the  English 
translations  of  Zola's  works  and  the  gov- 
ernment prosecution  of  the  Vizetellys 
may  be  passed  over  without  any  especial 
mention.  They  are  not  without  interest, 
but  the  prominence  given  them  is  entirely 
out  of  proportion  in  a  work  of  this  na- 
ture. As  to  M.  Zola's  connection  with 
the  Dreyfus  case  that  has  been  so  often 
told  that  very  little  could  be  written  that 
would  be  in  any  sense  new  to  the  most 
casual  of  readers. 

Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice. 
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III. 

QEORQ   BRANDES'S  — "  THE    ROMANTIC 
SCHOOL  IN  FRANCE."* 

AS  a  critic  Georg  Brandes  is  al- 
most invariably  as  entertaining 
as  he  is  instructive.  As  an 
interpreter  of  the  famous 
group  of  humanly  picturesque  French 
writers,  who  called  Rousseau  their  com- 
mon father,  the  men  of  two  generations 
ago, — he  becomes  sympathetically  wise 
and  delightfully  eloquent.  The  France 
of  Hugo,  Musset,  George  Sand,  Balzac, 
and  Merimee,  with  its  intellectual  luxuri- 
ance, its  romantic  air,  its  revolutionary 
background,  has  ever  been  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  Danish  scholar.  In  the  light 
of  his  enthusiasm  his  presentation  of 
subject  acquires  the  tone  of  close  famil- 
iarity, retaining  however  its  most  valu- 
able element,  the  dignity  of  a  broad 
knowledge.  With  such  splendor  indeed 
has  Dr.  Brandes  clothed  the  artistic-liter- 
ary achievements  of  France  that  he  has 
exposed  himself  to  violent  reproach  and 
censure  from  his  compatriots,  to  the  rul- 
ing majority  of  v^hom  that  country's  na- 
tional culture,  being  destitute  of  and  an- 
tagonistic toward,  the  Christian  spirit,  is 
vile.  It  may  be  true  that  he  somewhat, 
now  and  then,  idealizes  French  fiction ;  to 
those  at  all  initiated  it  is  well  known  that 
many  of  his  productions  have,  in  Den- 
mark, for  the  reason  stated,  been  branded 
with  the  mark  of  a  degrading  purpose. 
We  of  the  wide  Anglo-Saxon  world  may 
smile  at  this;  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  in  his  own  land  Brandes  is 
considered  the  reckless  driver  of  the  vehi- 
cle (it  would  be  undignified,  of  course, 
to  say  automobile)  of  Free-thought,  the 
chief  gardener,  or  curator,  in  the  nursery 
of  Agnosticism.  Everything  he  writes  or 
says  is  measured  by  one  standard.  His 
persecutors  have  been  at  his  heels  for 
twenty  years  past,  ever  since  he  shocked 
but  effectually  inspired  his  countrymen, 
in  1 88 1,  by  deliverig  a  most  fearless  se- 
ries of  lectures,  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
University  of  Copenhagen.  In  justice  to 
this  able  critic  and  historian,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  apply  his  words  about  Theo- 
phile  Gautier  to  himself. 

"He  taught  his  own  generation  and  the 
generation   to  come,  that  no  book,  no 

"^The  Romantic  School  in  France,    By  Georg 
Brandes.    The  Macmillan  Co.:  New  York. 


document  of  the  past,  can  be  understood 
before  we  have  gained  an  understanding 
of  the  physical  conditions  which  produced 
it  and  formed  an  idea  of  the  personality 
of  the  man  who  wrote  it." 

The  present  volume  is  the  fifth  in  the 
collection  entitled  Main  Currents  in  Nine- 
teenth  Century  Literature.  The  author 
wrote  and  published ,  this  work  in  the 
original  a  number  of  years  ago;  he  has, 
I  believe,  somewhat  revised  and  amended 
it  for  reproduction  in  England,  and  here. 
On  the  whole,  the  difficult  task  of  trans- 
lation has  been  well  performed;  yet  of 
Brandes'  remarkable  individuality  of  style 
a  little  more  might,  it  seems  to  me,  have 
been  preserved.  And  why  in  the  world 
is  the  critic's  surname  spelled  George,  on 
the  title  page?  Is  there,  too,  a  Henry 
Heine  ?  a  Frederick  Schiller  ?  a  John  W. 
Goethe  ? 

The  Romantic  School  in  France  is  a 
work  abounding  with  impressions,  vivid, 
and  easily  caught.  It  is  moreover  studded 
with  enlightening  anecdote.  Scattered 
about  through  its  391  pages  are  striking 
conclusions  that  make  one  admire  the 
ever  alert  psychological  power  of  the  au- 
thor. There  seems  to  be  an  almost 
paternal  quality  in  the  critic  when  he 
speaks  of  the  young  generation.  "Their 
mothers,"  says  Brandes,  "had  conceived 
them  between  two  battles,  and  the  thun- 
der of  canon  had  ushered  them  into  the 
world."  Later,  when  the  youth  has  be- 
come the  man  mature,  his  foreign  friend 
takes  on  the  garb  of  the  brother.  He 
steps  up  close  to  him,  stealthily,  while  he 
is  at  his  work,  and  watches  every  move- 
ment of  his  graceful  pen.  He  is  with  him, 
too,  in  the  moments  of  play,  spends  long 
hours  in  the  company  of  Alfred  De  Mus- 
set, desultory  poet,  concerning  whose  re- 
lation with  George  Sand,  by  the  way, 
Brandes  has  many  new  and  interesting 
observations  to  make. 

"She  was  his  inferior  as  an  artist,  but 
as  a  human  being  she  was  greater  and 
far  stronger.  When  they  listened  to  an 
opera  together,  what  affected  him  were 
the  outbursts  of  heartfelt  personal  pas- 
sion— the  individual  element.  She,  on 
the  contrary,  was  affected  by  choruses — 
the  expression  of  the  emotions  of  common 
humanity." 

Brandes  concludes  that  after  their  sep- 
aration, after  the  ending  of  their  short 
stay  in  Italy  (it  lasted  only  four  months) 
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she  cast  into  the  gulf  which  opened  be- 
tween them  her  immaturity,  her  tirades, 
her  faults  of  taste,  her  man's  clothes,  and 
thenceforward  was  altogether  feminine, 
althogether  natural.  Into  the  same  gulf 
he  cast  his  Don  Juan  costume,  his  bra- 
vado, his  admiration  for  Rolla,  his  boyish 
insolence,  and  thenceforward  was  the 
man,  the  emancipated  intellectual  force." 

His  absence  from  Madame  Sand  un- 
fortunately failed,  however,  to  relieve  him 
of  his  inveterate  passion  for  narcotics.  If 
50,000  cups  of  coffee  killed  Balzac,  how 
many  glasses  of  absinthe  and  such  fash- 
ionable beverages  destroyed  poor  Alfred 
De  Musset  ? 

Of  able  critics  the  world  has  none  to 
spare.  Georg  Brandes  is  one  of  the  few 
men  of  letters  in  whom  the  knowledge 
acquired  from  books  and  that  more  stim- 
ulating, more  living  knowledge  which  is 
the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  every  inquisi- 
tive, devoted  student  of  life,  are  har- 
moniously blended.  The  Romantic  School 
in  France  is  the  product  of  a  mind  at  once 
rich  and  sympathetic.  The  "literary  man" 
will  find  in  this  volume  much  of  the  stuff 
of  which  the  novel  is  made — of  the  ele- 
ment most  of  our  modem  novels  sorely 
lack.  He  will  also,  as  will,  inevitably, 
every  reader,  get  near  to  the  soul  of  an 
age  in  which  a  great  literature  was  bom. 

Paul  Harboe. 


IV. 


MR.  WILSON'S  "THE  SEEKER."* 

SINCE  every  one  nowadays  reads 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  diabolonian 
ethics  are  no  longer  a  paradox- 
ical, sacrilegious  mystery  to  the 
vulgar  common,  and  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  a  novel  with  a 
Devil's  Disciple  for  hero  should  not  be 
popular.  That  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Wil- 
son has  given  us.  Bernal  Linford,  in 
The  Seeker,  is  the  Devil's  Advocate  in 
the  twentieth  century,  with  the  modern 
sanity  that  saves  him  from  the  highest 
reaches  of  fanaticism.  With  the  final 
touch  of  madness  that  romanticism  would 
have  added  he  would  be  ridiculous  and 
heroic.  Actually  he  is  a  man  of  ordinary 
brain  joined  to  somewhat  extraordinary 
independence  of  character,  who  makes  a 

*The    Seeker.     By    Harry    Leon    Wilson 
New  York:    Doupbleday,  Page  and  Company. 


fair  success  of  a  life  that  appears  to  the 
Philistine  a  failure,  and  after  some  test  of 
the  world's  indifferent  temper  sagacious- 
ly abandons  once  cherished  hopes  of  re- 
forming it  by  the  deliverance  of  his 
"message." 

As  a  child  Bernal  Linford  shows  him- 
self a  challenger  of  superstition,  a  defier 
of  religious  tradition.  The  setting  of  his 
early  history  is  admirable.  The  boy's 
older  brother — it  always  takes  two  to 
make  a  story — is  his  natural  foil,  a  pre- 
ordained priest  of  respectability.  Under 
the.  tutelage  of  their  grandfather,  a 
clergyman  of  the  old  Calvinistic  school — 
"one  of  the  few  last  of  a  race  of  giants 
who  were  to  believe  always  in  the  Printed 
Word" — they  delve  deep  in  the  problems 
that  have  perplexed  older  minds.  Allan 
Linford,  swelled  with  conscious  rectitude, 
elucidates  the  murderous  theology  of  his 
ancestors  with  delightful  boyish  gravity 
and  absurdity.  The  younger  boy,  con- 
stitutionally a  poet  and  revolutionist,  un- 
wittingly satirises  Christianity  in  hi^ 
childish  conclusions.  By  an  ingenious 
course  of  reasoning,  which  is  not  so  orig- 
inal as  Mr.  Wilson  seems  to  believe,  he 
fairly  canonises  Judas  Iscariot  for  the 
horrified  contemplation  of  his  orthodox 
grandfather.  The  future  of  the  boys  could 
scarcely  be  in  doubt.  Allan  goes  from 
Presbyterianism  to  the  Episcopal  priest- 
hood, thence  to  Catholicism.  Egotist, 
hypocrite,  tied  to  convention,  he  robs  his 
brother  of  love,  property,  even  of  honour, 
always  with  the  apparent  sanction  of  the 
religion  that  he  serves.  Bernal  grows 
out  of  his  unconscious  satire  of  Chris- 
tianity to  conscious  defiance  and  then  con- 
tempt  of  so  puerile  a  religion.  He  flaunts 
in  the  faces  of  uncandid  believers  their 
outworn  creeds,  boasts  his  adherence  to 
the  higher  law  of  an  enlightened  selfish- 
ness, and  proclaims  the  new  religion  not 
of  the  future,  but  of  the  present, — a  reli- 
gion that  stands  for  the  best  in  humanity, 
and  leaves  God  room  to  grow  with  his 
worshippers.  He  lives  up  to  his  belief 
by  making  sacrifices  for  his  poor  prig  of  a 
brother  that  shame  the  traditional  Chris- 
tian sacrifice,  justifying  them  by  the 
higher  satisfaction  he  finds  in  following 
his  best  impulses.  It  is  very  shocking 
and  unorthodox. 

There  is  too  much  religion  in  the  book 
for  a  story,  and  too  much  story — far  too 
much  real  and  vivid  character  drawing — 
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for  a  properly  dull  and  respectable  theo- 
logical work.  The  key  of  the  early  chap- 
ters, in  which  the  religious  bogie  man  is 
lightly,  impersonally  satirised,  is  admira- 
ble. But  as  Bemal  Linford  emerges  into 
consciousness  of  his  convictions,  Mr. 
Wilson,  too,  becomes  more  and  more  in 
earnest.  Irony  gives  way  to  disputa- 
tion. More  than  half  of  the  book  is  po- 
lemical. 

None  of  it  is  new.  Not  even  the  idea 
of  putting  into  the  form  of  fiction  a  fairly 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  "ad- 
vanced" religious  thought  of  the  day  is 
new.  Robert  Elsmere  did  that.  The 
Seeker  merely  has  an  advantage  of  about 
fifteen  years  over  Robert  Elsmore,  The 
new  novel  will  make  no  direct  converts; 
those  to  whom  it  has  any  freshness  will 
find  it  basely  irreverent,  not  to  say  blas- 
phemous. 

It  is  frank  and  courageous,  with  none 
of  the  hypocrisy  that  curses  most  English 
fiction.  There  is  delightful  humour  in  the 
earlier  chapters,  and  every  line  is  vigour- 
ously  written — full  of  those  touches  of 
things  common  that  bring  conviction  to  a 
reader.  The  author  of  The  Spenders  and 
The  Lions  of  the  Lord  has  proved  once 
more  his  insight  into  character,  his  skill 
in  correlating  motive  and  action.  The 
Seeker  will  appeal  above  all  to  those  who 
have  fought  their  way  out  of  the  old  the- 
ology that  it  ridicules ;  and  probably  this 
class  is  numerous  enough  to  give  the 
book  the  success  it  deserves. 

Edward  Clark  Marsh. 


V. 


DR.  FUNK'S  "THE  WIDOW'S  MITE."* 

PSYCHOLOGISTS  will  find  some 
pretty  problems  in  this  presenta- 
tion of  the  results  of  latter-day  in- 
cursions into  the  realm  of  the 
mysterious.  Dr.  Funk's  book  belongs  to 
that  t)rpe  of  literature  best  represented 
by  the  late  F.  W.  H.  Myerses  Human 
Personality  and  Its  Survival  of  Bodily 
Death,  and,  like  Mr.  Myers's  magnum 
opus,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  direct  out- 
come of  the  activity  of  members  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical   Research  in  en- 

*Th€  Widovfs  Mite  and  Other  Psycho- 
logical Phenomena,  By  I.  K.  Funk.  New 
York:  Funk  and  Wagnalls  G>mpany. 


deavouring  to  determine  by  actual  proof 
the  validity  of  the  belief  in  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul.  It  is  distinct  from  the 
majority  of  its  fellows,  however,  in  that 
its  author,  while  attempting  to  cover  all 
phases  of  psychic  phenomena,  contents 
himself,  as  a  rule,  with  stating  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  each,  and  above  all  seeks 
to  be  noncommittal  in  the  matter  of  the 
crucial  point  in  dispute — the  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  the  spiritualistic  hypothe- 
sis. Dr.  Funk,  nevertheless,  need  not  be 
surprised  if  his  readers  perceive  in  him 
an  advocate  of  spiritualism,  and  this  de- 
spite his  definite  refusal  to  endorse  Mr. 
Myers's  conclusion :  "After  deducting  all 
that  is  fraudulent  and  misleading  in 
spiritualistic  phenomena,  and  attributing 
all  possible  to  subjective  faculties,  there 
still  remains  sufficient  to  justify  sure  be- 
lief in  actual  physical  communication 
with  discamate  spirits."  Evidence  of  Dr. 
Funk's  tendency  to  follow  Mr.  Myers  is 
not  lacking  even  in  his  carefully  worded 
statements  of  the  phenomena  that  came 
under  his  own  observation:  it  is  unde- 
niably strong  in  the  case  of  phencwnena 
adduced  from  the  experiences  of  such 
investigators  as  Alfred  Russel  Wallace, 
Sir  William  Crookes,  and  Professor  Zoll- 
ner. 

This,  of  course,  must  militate  against 
the  attainment  of  the  object  with  which 
the  book  was  avowedly  written :  "To  do 
my  best  to  persuade  a  larger  number  of 
trained  scientists  to  serious,  persistent 
and  intelligent  efforts  to  help  in  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem."  One  skating  over 
such  thin  ice  cannot  be  too  careful.  Even 
such  a  little  slip  as  "Rev.  Stanton  (sic) 
Moses,  the  great  English  medium,  whose 
integrity  has  never  been  questioned  to 
my  knowledge,"  by  a  writer  who  has 
evidently  perused  Frank  Podmore's 
"Modern  Spirtualism,"  wherein  the  Rev. 
W.  Stainton  Moses  figures  prominently 
but  not  altogether  creditably,  is  apt  to 
engender  a  deplorable  antagonism  on  the 
part  of  critics  only  too  prone  to  skepti- 
cism. On  the  other  hand,  whatever  Dr. 
Funk's  predilections  and  however  his 
manner  of  presentation,  impartial  read- 
ers will  agree  that  he  has  propounded 
some  riddles  that  cannot  be  answered  by 
a  "Tush !"  and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  problem 
from  which  the  book  takes  its  title — 2l 
problem  characteristic  of  that  phase  of 
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spiritualism  hitherto  regarded  by  scien- 
tists as  most  deserving  of  reprobation  or 
contemptuous  silence.  Its  salient  facts 
may  be  summed  up  briefly.  Attending  a 
private  seance  at  the  house  of  a  Brooklyn 
medium,  a  voice,  alleged  to  be  that  of  a 
"spirit'*  speaking  at  the  instance  of  the 
late  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  directed  Dr. 
Funk  to  return  a  coin  belonging  to  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Beecher.  The  coin,  the 
"spirit*'  added,  would  be  found  in  a  large 
safe.  At  first  Dr.  Funk  could  make 
nothing  of  the  message,  but  he  soon 
recollected  that  at  the  time  the  Standard 
Dictionary  was  in  preparation  he  had 
borrowed  from  a  Professor  West,  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  of  Mr.  Beecher  and 
now  deceased,  an  old  coin  known  as  "The 
Widow's  Mite,"  from  which  he  purposed 
making  an  illustration  for  the  dictionary. 
The  coin,  he  felt  convinced,  had  been  re- 
turned long  before.  A  search  of  the  office 
safe,  however,  revealed  an  envelope  con- 
taining not  one,  but  two  "mites,"  differ- 
ing in  colour  and  size.  Dr  Funk  was  then 
reminded  that  an  authority  on  Jewish 
money  had  been  consulted  to  determine 
which  of  the  two  was  genuine,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  dictionary  found  that  the  coin 
of  lighter  hue  had  been  used  for  repro- 
duction. To  test  the  "spirit"  he  inquired 
at  a  later  seance  which  of  the  two  was 
the  veritable  "mite,"  and  was  promptly 
informed:  "The  black  one."  Believing 
that  he  had  caught  the  "spirit"  napping, 
he  communicated  with  the  expert,  to 
learn  to  his  astonishment  that  the  mys- 
terious voice  from  the  cabinet  had  given 
the  correct  answer,  and  that  a  mistake 
had  been  made  in  illustrating  the  dic- 
tionary. 

His  perplexity  was  increased  by  the 
fact  that  while  the  "spirit"  had  told  so 
much  it  failed  to  name  the  dead  owner 
or  him  who  was  now  legally  entitled  to 
the  coin.  This  lacuna  interposed  a  serious 
obstacle  to  accounting  for  the  message 
on  the  hypothesis  of  "telepathy,"  or  on 
that  of  actual  communication  with  the 
dead ;  against  the  latter  hypothesis  being 
the  further  objection  of  presuming  that 
the  spirit  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  would 
adopt  such  a  means  of  proving  the  sur- 
vival of  identity.  Against  the  hypothesis 
of  fraud  stood  several  facts:  that  the 
medium  received  no  compensation  for 
her  "sittings;"  that  she  shunned  notori- 
ety; that  the  strictest  inquiry  failed  to 


show  that  she  had  acquaintance  with  any 
one  who  could  have  knowledge  of  the 
incidents  connected  with  the  coin;  and 
that  all  about  the  publishing  house  were 
of  like  mind  with  Dr,  Funk  in  believing 
that  the  "mite"  had  long  ago  been  re- 
stored. There  remained  the  hypothesis  of 
coincidence,  an  hypothesis  which  the 
scientists  before  whom  Dr.  Funk  laid 
the  case,  and  whose  comments  on  it  are 
included  as  an  appendix  to  the  main  body 
of  the  volume,  almost  unanimously  agree 
with  him  in  rejecting.  Their  letters  are 
not  only  of  much  interest  but  also  of 
great  importance,  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
showing  clearly  the  different  points  of 
view  from  which  individual  thinkers  ap- 
proach such  questions,  and,  on  the  other, 
indicating  that  if  scientists  as  a  class  are 
yet  indisposed  to  grant  that  psychical  re- 
search is  finding  a  positivistic  basis,  there 
is  an  increased  tendency  towards  a  more 
liberal  attitude.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
space  forbids  citation.  Not  a  few  of  the 
writers,  disregarding  the  affidavits  sub- 
mitted to  them  with  Dr.  Funk's  state- 
ment of  the  affair,  declare  for  the  hypo- 
thesis of  fraud,  certain  that  there  must 
be  trickery  somewhere.  Of  the  remainder 
— with  the  balance  inclining  to  the  theory 
of  the  exercise  of  subconscious  faculties 
of  the  mind — the  majority  are  guarded  in 
their  expressions  of  opinion.  Dr.  Funk 
himself  refrains  from  rendering  a  verdict, 
but,  taking  into  consideration  his  treat- 
ment of  kindred  phenomena,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  where  his  sympathies  lie. 

These  phenomena,  forming  the  bulk  of 
the  work,  range  from  planchette  writing 
to  the  levitation  tricks — for  tricks  we 
must  regard  them — of  the  celebrated 
Daniel  Dunglas  Home.  There  is  this 
peculiarity  about  the  author's  attitude: 
that  when  it  is  a  question  of  matters  he 
has  himself  investigated  he  is  quick  to 
reject  chicanery  and  fraud ;  whereas,  in 
regard  to  phenomena  witnessed  by 
other  observers  he  is  not  always  care- 
ful to  exclude  manifestations  unsup- 
ported— so  far  as  concerns  his  narra- 
tive— by  proof  of  an  evidential  value. 
An  extremely  interesting  portion  of 
his  book  is  that  devoted  to  dis- 
quisitions from  the  "spirit  world,"  not 
only  expounding  the  tenets  and  teachings 
of  that  unknown  sphere,  but  justifying  or 
excusing  mediums  caught  by  Dr.  Funk 
in  peculiar  practices.    It  is  worth  noting 
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that  these  disquisitions  have  been  proof- 
read by  "spirit  bands" — a  fact  that  will 
elipt  disapproving  grunts  from  sceptics. 
Even  sceptics,  however,  viewing  the 
work  as  a  whole,  will  admit  that  Dr. 
Funk  has  produced  a  volume  calculated 
to  fulfil  its  purpose  of  stimulating  inter- 
est in  psychical  research.  Mayhap  the 
"Night  Side  of  Nature"  will  yet  find  its 
vindication.  H.  Addington  Bruce. 

VI. 

MR.  MAARTENS'   "DOROTHEA."* 

IT  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
fiction  dealing  with  problems  of 
sex  treats  the  subject  almost  ex- 
clusively from  the  social  and  not 
from  the  equally  important  biological 
side.  Probably  the  reason  is  that  those 
who  use  the  novel  for  this  purpose 
are  such  women  as  Charles  Godfrey  Le- 
land,  in  his  very  suggestive  posthumous 
work.  The  Alternate  Sex,  describes  as  pos- 
sessing a  rudimentary,  masculine  ele- 
ment in  the  constitution  of  their  feminine 
intellects  and  who,  chafing  under  social 
restraint,  demand  a  state  of  moral  equal- 
ity; or  are  men  with  some  social  plan  to 
propose — a  working  formula  that  would 
completely  fail  to  work.  The  normal, 
healthy  minded  male  writer,  of  whom  Mr. 
Maarten  Maartens  is  a  conspicuous  living 
example  declinefs  to  mkke  a  problem  out 
of  the  amouristic  relation.  For  it  would 
be  decidedly  wrong  to  speak  of  Dorothea 
as  a  problem  novel.  Nevertheless  one 
cannot  lay  down  this  highly  interesting 
and  swiftly  moving  tale  without  realising 
that  the  author  has  conveyed  two  impor- 
tant facts :  first,  that  men  and  women  are, 
after  all,  very  different  kinds  of  beings, 
and  second,  that  the  true  ethical  value 
of  any  person's  act  does  not  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  act  itself,  but  on  the 
sum  total  of  the  results  upon  the  indi- 
vidual and  others  whom  it  affects. 

But  whether  or  not  the  reader  is  in- 
terested in  the  author's  attempt  to  prove 
that  there  is  no  biological  sanction  for  the 
idea  of  the  same  moral  law  for  both  men 
and  women,  his  time  is  going  to  be  re- 
paid by  a  thoroughly  readable  story.  One 
envies  tlie  writer  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  high  social  life  in  Europe  and 
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cannot  help  but  admire  his  great  skill  in 
portraying  and  contrasting  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  different  peoples. 
From  Sweden  to  Italy  and  from  England 
to  Russia  he  is  everywhere  at  home. 

Still  the  book  is  deficient  in  several 
qualities  that  are  considered  indispensa- 
ble in  the  popular  novel.  Chief  among 
these  is  that  it  is  singularly  lacking  in 
sentiment.  The  heroine  is  quite  devoid 
of  it.  A  Story  of  the  Pure  in  Heart  is 
the  sub-title,  and  the  idea  is  carried  out 
by  surrounding  Dorothea  and  her  hus- 
band, who  are  "pure  in  heart,"  each  in 
his  own  way,  by  an  extraordinary  collec- 
tion of  the  most  worldly  and  in  large 
part,  none  too  virtuous  associates. 

The  motherless  and  wealthy  Dorothea 
Sandring  is  brought  up  in  Holland  by 
her  maternal  aunts  in  the  most  narrow 
fashion.  Of  life  she  knows  nothing,  and 
this  tale  of  the  evolution  of  her  humanity 
is  cheerfully  recommended  to  all  who 
have  been  similarly  unfortunate.  The 
father,  an  Englishman  and  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  claims  his  daughter  on  her 
twenty-first  birthday  with  the  expectation 
that  he  will  then  control  her  money,  and 
thus  be  free  to  marry  the  quite  disrepu- 
table Blanche  de  Fleuryse.  But  he  is 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  according  to 
Dutch  law,  an  unmarried  woman  does 
not  come  of  age  until  she  is  twenty-three. 
By  the  time  this  discovery  has  been  made 
he  has  taken  his  daughter  to  Nice,  where 
she  is  unwillingly  dragged  into  the  cor- 
rupt social  life  of  the  Riviera.  Dismayed 
at  having  Dorothea  a  useless  encumbrance 
on  his  hands -for  two  years,  he  attempts 
to  marry  her  to  Count  Pini,  an  Italian  of 
very  much  his  own  moral  stripe.  But  the 
girl  rejects  the  Count's  proposal,  and  the 
father,  for  he  is  not  bad  at  heart,  yields 
in  good  grace  when  she  accepts  an  offer 
of  marriage  from  Egon  von  Roden,  a 
scion  of  a  noble  German  house. 

Egon  is  as  unworldly  in  his  own  way 
as  is  Dorothea,  and  his  life  has  been  em- 
bittered by  a  lameness,  the  result  of  an 
accident  in  a  youthful  but  harmless  love 
escapade.  The  whole  von  Roden  family 
is  delightful.  The  charming  mother  real- 
ising Dorothea's  unfitness  for  the  world, 
attempts  to  give  the  girl  an  inkling  of 
what  she  must  expect. 

"*You  arc  young/"  she  says:  "'you  have 
led — God  be  praised — an  exceptionally  shel- 
tered life.    You  know  nothing  of  men's  tempta- 
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tions.  I  believe,  before  God,  that  the  husband 
you  have  chosen  to-night  is  honest  and  pure,  as 
his  own  father,  but, — I  could  not  say  the  same, 
not  even  of  all  my  own  nearest  and  dearest. 
...  If  I  say  this  to  you — so  much ! — it  is  be- 
cause, oh  Dorothea,  you  can  go  back.  Men's 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  not  like  women's, 
dearest.' " 

But  the  young  people  do  not  "go  back.'* 
In  fact,  they  were  very  pleased  to  marry. 
They  knew  little  of  each  other's  charac- 
ters or  inclinations ;  what  little  they  knew 
they  thought  exceedingly  fine.  They 
liked  each  other's  faces.  In  fact,  they 
were  in  love.  .  .  .  There  was  every 
chance  that  they  would  continue  to  like 
each  other's  faces,  and  admire  each 
other's  characters  for  some  considerable 
time  to  come. 

"At  the  very  first  an  immense  disappoint- 
ment had  befallen  Egon,  of  which  Dorothea 
was  absolutely  unable  to  form  the  slightest  con- 
ception. In  fact,  the  difficulty  to  her  was  non- 
existent.   She  saw  through  a  stone  wall. 

"In  the  carriage  which  took  them  to  the  sta- 
tion he  had  flung  himself  forward,  'My  beauty, 
my  own!* 

"Dorothea  shrank  back.     'Don't  Egon/  she 

said,  softly,  *You  must  never  kiss  me  like  that 

*    f  ff 
agam. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  the  pure- 
hearted  Egon  finally  succumbs  to  the 
studied  seductions  of  a  sensual  Italian 
woman,  and  when  he  immediately  blabs 
the  whole  of  the  wretched  story  to  his 
wife,  we  can  only  exclaim  with  the  char- 
acter in  Patience :  ''Why  what  a  most  par- 
ticularly pure  young  man,  that  pure 
young  man  must  be." 

But  Dorothea  cannot  see  it  in  this  light. 
She  loves  her  husband,  but  the  broken 
marriage  vow  must  keep  them  apart  for- 
ever. The  long  mental  process  that  leads 
to  their  reunion  is  splendidly  worked  out. 
The  conversion  is  forced  by  a  minister, 
her  life-long  friend,  Mark  Lester,  who  is 
dying  of  consumption  and  whom  Doro- 
thea, with  a  fine  disregard  for  les  con- 
venances is  nursing.  With  a  clear  insight 
into  the  basis  of  human  nature  that  is 
often  given  the  ascetic  when  denied  those 
who  are  its  sport  and  its  victims,  he  tears 
away  the  binding  fetters  of  her  narrow- 
ness. 

"'Dear,  the  purity  of  a  man,  of  a  woman, 
these  are  not  the  same.  .  .  .  Think  it  out 
for  yourself.  They  are  not  the  same.  Evil  is 
evil  before  God,  yet— yet  these  are  not  the 
same.    God  has  willed  it  so;  there  should  be 


difference  between  man  and  woman — lesser 
measure — other  passion — greater  fault.  Wo- 
man's cowardice  is  not  like  man's;  there  is  a 
difference.*  ...  A  new  womanhood  awoke 
within  her.  .  .  .  The  consciousness  that 
love  has  many  forms  and  that  human  hearts 
are  weak." 

And  Dorothea  sends  for  her  husband — 
her  humanity  is  complete. 

No  idea  can  be  given  within  these  limits 
of  the  plot  that  leads  through  many  coun- 
tries of  the  characters  that  fill  the  story — 
the  Dutch  relations,  the  von  Rodens,  the 
German  Biermadel  and  her  wonderful 
matrimonial  career;  the  Kanenfels,  the 
very  worldly  French  maid,  etc.  Their  por- 
trayal, considering  their  number,  is  some- 
what remarkable.  Indeed  it  is  hard  to  re- 
call any  recent  novel  in  which  the  charac- 
ters stand  out  so  well  in  the  memory. 

The  men  are  manly  and  the  women 
are  womanly  and  we  realise  that  for  the 
preservation  of  the  charm  and  attraction 
of  sex  it  is  not  well  for  women  to  lead 
mannish  lives  or  for  men  to  practise  the 
exclusively  feminine  virtues. 

George  H.  Casamajor, 

VII. 

MR.    PATERNOSTER'S    "MOTOR 
PIRATE."* 

AN  entertaining  and  legitimate 
field  for  air  cables  lies  in  the 
idea  of  modern  piracy  con- 
ducted along  strictly  scientific 
lines.  You  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  pic- 
ture yourself  the  owner  of  a  gigantic  bat- 
tleship encased  in  impenetrable  armor, 
carrying  irresistible  guns,  capable  of  a 
speed  of  say  between  forty  and  fifty  nau- 
tical miles  an  hour,  and  manned  by  a  crew 
of  desperate  cut  throats,  absolutely  de- 
voted to  your  interests  and  obedient  to 
your  wishes.  Over  this  ship  you  hoist 
the  black  flag,  roam  the  seas,  accumulate 
billions  of  loot,  and  throw  back  a  defiant 
laugh  at  the  futile  eflforts  of  the  combined 
navies  of  the  earth  to  prevent  or  to  inflict 
punishment  for  your  misdeeds.  Mr. 
Paternoster's  day-dream,  of  which  he  has 
builded  The  Motor  Pirate,  is  not  of  such 
large  proportions.  He  presents  us  with  a 
modern  Dick  Turpin  who  has  construct- 
ed a  peculiar  motor  car  that  runs  about 

*The  Motor  Pirate.  By  G.  Sidney  Pater- 
noster. Boston:  Messrs.  L.  C.  Page  &  Com- 
pany. 
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at  a  speed  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
miles  an  hour,  and  which  enables  its  own- 
er to  practice  the  approved  tricks  of  a 
knight  of  the  road  with  comparative  safe- 
ty to  himself.  The  description  of  this 
extraordinary  car  is  certain  to  delight  and 
amaze  those  who  through  experience 
have  come  to  have  some  acquaintance 
with  the  eccentricities  of  motor  cars  in 
general.  The  only  noise  that  it  makes  is 
*'a  curious  humming  sound;"  it  runs 
without  visible  vibration  and  never  suf- 
fers from  punctured  tires,  overheated  en- 
gine, defective  batteries,  or  any  of  the 
other  infirmities  that  automobiles  hitherto 
known  to  man  have  been  heir  to.  With 
such  an  extraordinary  invention  Mr. 
Paternoster  could  not  fail  to  make  a 
fairly  entertaining  book. 

According  to  the  ideas  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  fiction  of  late  years,  the  motor 
pirate  is  a  perfectly  conventional  scoun- 
drel, who  relieves  his  victims  of  their 
valuables  with  perfect  suavity  and  who 
when  not  pursuing  his  nefarious  profes- 
sion conducts  himself  socially  in  a  man- 
ner that  wins  the  admiration  of  all  about 
him.  Mr.  Paternoster  allows  the  reader 
to  guess  at  the  pirate's  real  identity  com- 
paratively early  in  the  book — in  fact, 
about  that  there  is  not  much  mystery  at 
all,  since  all  the  other  characters  of  any 
importance  have  been  more  or  less  the 
pirate's  victims.  The  pirate  reaches  the 
pinnacle  of  his  fame  when  he  holds  up 
King  Edward  the  Seventh,  referred  to  in 
the  book  as  a  certain  August  Personage. 
The  chapter  relating  this  exploit  shows 
the  motor  pirate  at  his  best  and  wittiest. 

"If  further  proof  were  wanted  to  connect 
your  friend  with  the  motor  pirate  (says 
Forrest)  those  words  would  be  sufficient. 
If  what  I  know  leaks  out,  the  Pirate  will  fill 
the  popular  mind  more  to-morrow  than  he 
has  done  in  the  past  even.  Yesterday  morn- 
ing, within  six  miles  of  Sandringham,  he 
held  up" — he  hesitated — "I  must  mention 
no  names — he  held  up,  let  me  say,  an  Au- 
gust Personage." 

"The  King?"I  cried. 

"An  August  Personage,"  remarked  For- 
rest, severely,  "in  broad  daylight." 

"Let  me  hear  all  about  it,"  I  asked 
eagerly. 

"I  don't  know  that  I  can  tell  you  every- 
thing, for  so  far  I  only  know  the  particulars 
wired  to  the  Yard.  But  the  story  is  com- 
plete enough  to  enable  me  to  do  what  I 
have  hitherto  failed  in,  and  that  is,  com^ 


plete  the  necessary  identification  of  our 
friend  Mannering.  And  curiously  enough, 
it  is  owing  to  the  keen  powers  of  observa- 
tion possessed  by  the — " 

"The  August  Personage,"  I  reminded  him, 
a  trifle  maliciously  as  he  hesitated.  Forrest 
laughed. 

"Quite  right,  you  score  that  time,"  he  re- 
marked. 

"Owing  to  the  August  Personage's  keen 
powers  of  observation,  I  am  able  to  lay  my 
finger  on  the  one  point  which  has  puzzled 
me,  namely,  the  manner  by  which  Manner- 
ing has  managed  to  escape  suspicion.  It  is 
a  simple  trick.  So  simple,  in  fact,  that  I 
cannot  conceive  how  I  managed  to  over- 
look such  a  possibility  for  so  long.  How- 
ever, you  shall  hear  the  facts  as  they  were 
told  to  me  and  judge  for  yourself  with 
what  transparent  means  we  have  been  hood- 
winked by  the  rascal.  The  August  Person- 
age, who,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  has 
been  staying  at  Sandringham  for  some  days 
past,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  ride 
on  one  of  his  cars  whenever  the  roads  were 
in  good  condition,  accompanied  only  by  his 
chauffeur.  This  morning  he  started  for  the 
customary  run  shortly  after  eleven,  with  the 
intention  of  taking  a  circular  trip  and  re- 
turning for  luncheon.  The  intention  was 
not  fulfilled  since  before  reaching  Hunstan- 
ton, the  Pirate  made  his  appearance,  and 
approaching  as  usual  from  behind  overtook 
the  August  motor.  The  August  driver  did 
not  at  first  take  any  notice  of  the  approach- 
ing car,  but,  merely  imagining  that  the 
driver  had  recognised  him,  and  felt  some 
delicacy  at  passing,  he  signalled  with  his 
hand  for  the  stranger  to  go  ahead.  What 
was  his  surprise  to  hear  the  stranger  in  a 
loud  voice  bid  him  stop  his  car.  He  turned 
to  look  at  the  audacious  person  who  had 
dared  take  such  unwarrantable  liberty,  and 
at  once  observed  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 
The  Pirate  had  in  his  hand  a  revolver,  which 
was  leveled  at  the  August  head.  The  Au- 
gust face  flushed  with  anger,  and,  turning 
away,  he  contemptuously  took  no  notice  of 
the  summons.  The  Pirate  thereupon  fired 
two  shots,  aimed,  fortunately,  neither  at  the 
August  Personage  nor  at  the  chauffeur,  but 
at  the  tires  of  the  back  wheels.  The  aim 
was  good,  the  tires  ran  down  at  once,  and 
the  August  Personage  found  progress  on 
the  rims  to  be  so  uncomfortable  that  he 
thought  it  desirable  to  stop.  The  stranger 
ranged  alongside,  and  the  chauffeur,  rising 
from  his  seat  was  about  to  throw  himself  at 
the  throat  of  the  assailant,  when  his  Au- 
gust master  laid  a  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"  'No,  no,'  he  said,  *I  can  easily  get  another 
car,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  replace 
my  chauffeur.* 

"Thereupon  the  Pirate  observed,  'I  think. 
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sir,  there  is  so  much  wisdom  in  your  re- 
mark that,  in  spite  of  my  necessities,  I  al- 
most feel  inclined  to  forego  my  usual  toll  in 
your  case.' 

"The  August  Personage,  whose  coolness 
had  never  for  a  moment  deserted  him,  re- 
plied imperturbably: 

"  'Having  robbed  me  of  a  morning's  en- 
joyment, it  seems  to  me  there  is  nothing 
of  any  particular  value  left  for  you  to  take.* 

"  *Then,  sir,'  replied  the  rascal,  *you  will 
be  doubtless  glad  to  purchase  my  immediate 
disappearance  with  the  contents  of  the  Au- 
gust pockets?' 

"August  was  not  the  word  he  used,  but  it 
was  one  which  showed  that  he  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  personality  of  his  victim.  The 
August  Personage  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and,  searching  his  pockets,  could  produce 
nothing  but  a  cigarette  case  and  a  button. 
To  show  his  sang  froid,  I  need  only  re- 
mark that  when  he  produced  the  latter  ar- 
ticle he  laughed  heartily  and  said  to  the 
chauffeur: 

"  'I  hope,  P ,  you  have  something  to 

add  to  the  contents  of  my  pockets,  or  I  fear 
this  too  eager  gentleman  will  destroy  our 
front  tires  as  well  as  the  back.' 

"The  chauffeur  had  some  loose  gold,  a 
silver  match  box,  and  a  watch,  and  when 
these  were  produced,  speaking  with  the 
same  nonchalance  he  had  retained  through- 
out, the  August  Personage  remarked: 

"  *I  fear  you  have  drawn  a  blank  this  time, 
Mr.  Pirate,  for,  upon  my  word,  that  is  the 
best  I  can  do  for  you.' 

"The  Pirate  took  the  articles.  Then  he 
raised  his  hat.  *I  take,'  he  said,  *the  August 
word  as  readily  as  I  take  these  souvenirs  of 
this  memorable  meeting;  and  with  these 
words,  he  pulled  a  lever  and  was  speedily 
out  of  sight." 

This  episode  is  a  very  good  sample  of 
an  amusing  story. 

Firmin  Dredd. 

VIII-IX. 

TWO  HISTORICAL  NOVELS.* 

I  SUPPOSE  neither  of  these  books 
can  be  fairly  said  to  be  "of  im- 
portance" on  its  own  account,  but 
they  illustrate  so  well  a  certain  line 
of  demarcation  as  to  be  quite  worthy  to 
point  the  moral  of  what  may  be  and  what 
must  not.  Both  are  typical  tales  of 
Renaissance  heroes,  who,  when  they  whip 
out  their  rapiers  (which  they  are  doing 

♦Cadets  of  Gascony.  By  Burton  E.  Steven- 
son.    Philadelphia:    The  Lippincott  Company. 

A  Night  With  Alessandro.  By  T.  Cleve- 
land, Jr.  New  York :  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  and 
Company. 


most  of  the  time)  make  the  killings  of 
David  sink  into  as  abject  insignificance 
as  those  of  Saul.  Fortune  stands  ever 
ready  to  second  prowess  in  snatching 
these  gentry  from  the  clustering  perils 
with  which  foolhardy  courage  and  rank 
stupidity  are  always  trying  to  overwhelm 
them.  Of  course  they  can't  be  over- 
whelmed, and  we  are  honestly  glad  they 
can't.  All  of  us  who  have  frankly  human 
tastes  like  such  stories,  and  we  must  not 
be  too  ready  to  let  the  mere  snorting  of 
the  locomotive  get  on  our  nerves  when 
it  is  taking  us  to  some  strange  and  pleas- 
ant country  far  from  the  desk  and  the 
shop  and  the  sky-scraper  that  is  and  that 
is  to  be.  All  we  have  a  reasonable  right 
to  ask  is  that  the  country  shall  look  like 
real  country.  If  we  should  happen  upon 
a  herd  of  industrious  Italians  digging  an 
open-trench  subway  through  the  primeval 
forest,  we  would  be  entitled  to  feel  in- 
dignant ;  if  we  should  find  the  gas  bill  on 
our  breakfast  plate  in  the  vine-clad  cot- 
tage under  the  hill,  we  would  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  suspect  some  sort  of  imposi- 
tion in  the  whole  business. 

In  these  respects  the  two  stories  com- 
prised in  the  Cadets  of  Gascony  are  alto- 
gether acceptable.  They  are  by  no  means 
^reat  literature;  there  is  no  compelling; 
Salammboesque  picture  of  the  times ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  that 
makes  us  sure  it  is  not  the  times,  and 
the  swashbuckler  gentry  and  their  adven- 
tures have  verisimilitude  enough  to  please 
and  satisfy  minds  too  dead  tired  of  all 
this  twentieth-century  realism  to  be  hy- 
percritical about  any  other  century. 

On  the  other  hand,  A  Night  with  Ales- 
sandro is  just  a  hollow  sham.  We  feel  as 
if  we  had  been  invited  to  go  to  the  coun- 
try and  our  conductor  had  dumped  us  off 
at  Schuetzen  Park.  It  is  Italy  of  the 
Renaissance  with  the  local  colour  of  Sixth 
Avenue,  as  bad — yes.  quite  as  bad  as 
When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.  A 
heroine  named  Blanche  Lamont  would 
seem  to  carry  a  vague  suggestion  of  the 
Tenderloin,  even  without  the  author's  al- 
luding to  her  as  "French  Blanche,"  while 
there  is  a  breezy,  Ah-there-Petey  tone  to 
the  conversations  that  plays  the  deuce 
and  all  with  the  mood  that  asks  only  a 
least  little  bit  of  reason  to  believe  itself 
where  it  wants  to  be.  The  incidents,  too, 
lack  the  crude  relation  of  values  that  we 
demand,  and  usually  there  is  no  more 
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apparent  excuse  for  the  characters'  get- 
ting into  the  necessary  predicaments  than 
there  is  for  their  getting  out  again. 
Surely  such  clumsy  adjustments  and  im- 
personations strike  at  the  foundations  of 


our  love  for  historical  romance  and  good 
old-fashioned  love-making  and  blood-let- 
ting ;  all  of  which  goes  to  show  where  we 
draw  the  line  that  must  be  drawn  some- 
where. DufHeld  Osborne, 


THE  SEX  PROBLEM  NOVEL  AND 

SOME  RECENT  BOOKS 


TO  the  average  Anglo-Saxon 
reader,  the  phrase  Sex  Prob- 
lem Novel  is  not  merely  a 
generic  name  for  a  certain  type 
of  subtle  and  i;itimate  studies  of  human 
life,  but  a  term  of  active  disapproval  as 
well, — a  convenient  euphemism  implying 
that  a  book  is  at  least  of  questionable 
morality,  if  not  actually  unspeakable.  It 
gives  expression  to  that  same  spirit  of 
prudish  intolerance  wb^h  objects  to  the 
nude  in  sculpture  and  painting,  and  fos- 
ters the  polite  fiction  that  humanity  is 
bom,  like  Minerva,  fully  clad.  In  point 
of  fact,  however,  the  problems  of  sex, 
which  often  form  tragic  depths  beneath 
the  surface  of  apparently  uneventful  lives, 
can  no  more  be  disregarded  by  the  sin- 
cere novelist  than  the  true  artist  can  ig- 
nore the  pose  of  rounded  limbs  beneath 
the  folds  of  the  drapery  that  he  paints. 
In  the  human  life  of  to-day,  which  after 
all  is  the  only  form  of  life  that  we  really 
know  or  can  intelligently  conceive,  sex  is 
a  factor  as  vital  and  as  omnipresent  as 
light  and  air  and  sunshine,  and  as  im- 
possible to  ignore.  It  would  be  curious 
and  interesting,  no  doubt,  if  we  could  for 
a  single  hour  survey  the  world  from  the 
sluggish  standpoint  of  a  sexless  earth- 
worm, or  through  the  methodical,  utilita- 
rian mind  of  a  worker  ant.  But  we  can 
jiever  get  so  far  outside  ourselves  as  to 
do  that.  And  our  novels  must  continue 
to  be  pictures  of  life,  «een  through  es- 
sentially masculine  or  feminine  eyes, 
the  life  of  average  men  and  women  of 
to-day,  who  interest  us  in  books,  as  they 
do  in  real  life,  mainly  because  they  share 
our  own  faults  and  weaknesses,  because 
they  are  swayed  by  like  emotions  and 
passions,  because  their  eyes  are  opened 
to  that  elemental  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  which  is  part  of  our  human  heritage. 
The  prejudice  against  the  Sex  Prob- 
lem Novel  comes  largely  from  a  mis- 


taken idea  that  its  scope  is  limited  to 
stories  of  illicit  attachments,  unsavoury 
divorce  suits,  and  kindred  subjects  of 
morbid  and  abnormal  interest.  Unfor- 
tunately it  is  quite  true  that  many  writ- 
ers who  have  been  close  students  of  sex 
questions  have  been  led.  either  by  an  un- 
healthy curiosity  or  a  desire  for  notori- 
ety, into  the  lowest  and  most  stagnant 
depths, — and  strangely  enough  some  of 
the  chief  offenders  in  this  respect  have 
been  women.  It  was  a  woman  who  stud- 
ied, in  Sir  Richard  Calmady,  the  mental 
and  moral  perversions  of  a  mere  carica- 
ture of  a  man,  a  pitiful  and  repulsive 
remnant  of  humanity;  it  was  a  woman 
who,  in  Jack  Raymond,  seemed  to  gloat 
over  the  senile  vices  of  an  unnatural  old 
man ;  it  was  a  woman  who,  in  Smoking 
Flax,  drew  a  detailed  and  repellent  pic- 
ture of  the  crime  which  is  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  negro  lynching  in  the  South. 
And  these  instances  might  easily  be  mul- 
tiplied. Such  subjects  should  find  no 
place  in  the  pa^es  of  popular  fiction ;  they 
belong  exclusively  to  the  domain  of 
criminology  and  medical  jurisprudence. 
It  is  a  flagrant  abuse  of  the  term,  to 
call  them  Sex  Problem  novels;  they  be- 
long, together  with  Robert  Hichens's 
morphine  novel,  Felix,  to  the  fortunately 
narrow  category  of  pathological  fiction. 

The  Sex  Problem  Novel,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  as  wide  as  humanity  itself.  To 
the  author  who  looks  upon  life  with  the 
frank  discernment  of  a  realist,  every  story 
containing  a  man  and  a  woman  is  a 
new  and  original  sex  problem — and  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  theme 
is  the  gilded  misery  of  a  Sapho  or  a 
Camille,  or  merely  the  transient  perplex- 
ity of  a  young  stenographer,  like  Neith 
Boyce's  Provident  Woman,  hesitating 
whether  to  accept  an  invitation  from 
her  employer  to  lunch  with  him.  At  all 
hours  of  the  day,  in  every  path  of  life, 
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the  eternal  question  of  sex  will  rise  up, 
to  change  and  complicate,  to  tempt  or  to 
repel.  And  the  author  who  fails  to  rec- 
ognise this  fact  and  to  make  us  feel 
the  force  of  it  is  false  to  the  realities  of 
life.  The  plain  truth  is  that  the  majority 
of  novels,  instead  of  having  too  much  sex 
in  them,  fail  to  have  enough.  Take  any 
spot  where  men  and  women  congregate 
for  idleness  and  pleasure, — ^ball  or  opera, 
or  horse-show,  the  boulevards  of  Paris, 
the  church  fair  in  some  little  New  Eng- 
land village, — any  spot  where  you  get 
the  glitter  of  many  lights,  the  thought- 
less gaiety  of  youth,  the  sensuous  blend- 
ing of  colour  and  perfume  and  the  soft 
laughter  of  women.  Let  a  novelist  pic- 
ture such  a  scene,  and  you  can  tell  at  a 
glance  to  what  rank  to  assign  him.  Any 
journalist  can  give  you  the  mere  exter- 
nals ;  he  can  count  the  incandescent  bulbs, 
and  tell  you  the  costumes  the  women 
wore,  and  the  colour  of  their  eyes  and 
hair,  and  all  the  idle,  foolish  things  they 
said.  But  only  an  artist  in  words  can 
make  you  see  the  scene  as  it  really  is, 
with  all  its  undercurrent  of  pent-up  feel- 
ing, the  bounding  pulse  of  youthful  blood, 
the  contagious  gaiety  of  a  joyous  throng, 
that  goes  to  the  head  like  champagne. 
There  is  more  of  the  elusive  witchery  of 
sex,  more  that  is  unmistakably  masculine 
and  unmistakably  feminine,  in  the  frag- 
ments of  speech,  the  snatches  of  careless 
laughter,  the  blending  of  gay  sounds  that 
reach  the  ear  in  a  space  of  five  minutes, 
than  the  average  novelist  could  crowd 
into  twenty  of  his  books.  And  who  can 
transmit  to  the  black  and  white  of  the 
printed  page  the  curve  of  a  rounded 
throat,  the  subtle  significance  of  a 
woman's  glance? 

But  turning  to  that  more  vital  and  in- 
timate class  of  themes  which  in  a  nar- 
rower sense  constitute  the  Sex  Problem 
Novel,  one  principle  may  be  emphatically 
laid  down.  A  novelist  is  under  no  com- 
pulsion to  base  his  plot  upon  feminine 
frailty  or  marital  infidelity.  But  if  h« 
chooses  such  a  theme,  it  is  only  fair  to 
insist  that  he  shall  tell  the  story  frankly 
and  fearlessly,  without  reservations.  A 
careful  and  searching  analysis  of  a  hu- 
man life  has  a  certain  ethical  interest, 
and  it  may  teach  some  useful  lessons.  But 
it  is  robbed  of  half  its  significance,  if  it 
is  told  only  in  disjointed  fragments,  and 
we  lack  the  necessary  links  with  which  to 


complete  the  chain.  Readers  in  this  coun- 
try would  scarcely  tolerate  the  brutal 
frankness  of  such  studies  of  women's 
lives  as  Flaubert's  Madame  Bovary,  or 
Maupassant's  Une  Vie.  But  at  least  you 
feel  that  you  have  plucked  out  the  heart 
of  the  mystery;  you  have  read  those 
women  to  their  very  soul.  The  majority 
of  American  novelists  err  on  the  con- 
trary through  too  gjeat  reticence ;  and  it 
is  often  an  interesting  question  whether 
they  do  this  from  a  mistaken  notion  of 
delicacy,  or  because  they  lack  the  finer 
subtleties  of  the  French  psychologues. 
One  of  the  best  instance  you  could  pos- 
sibly find  is  Robert  Grant's  much  dis- 
cussed novel.  Unleavened  Bread.  Hi» 
Selma  White  was  up  to  a  certain  point  a 
genuine  creation;  typically  American,  in 
the  sense  that  no  other  country  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  could  have  produced 
her ;  inordinately  ambitious,  with  a  super- 
ficial adaptability  to  improved  surround- 
ings, such  as  only  the  underbred  western 
woman  possesses;  as  far  removed  from 
the  really  cultured  men  and  women  whom 
she  emulates  as  Grand  Rapids  furniture 
is  from  Chippendale,  and  yet  successfully 
assuming  a  veneer  of  good  manners 
which  takes  a  deceptively  high  polish. 
Almost  everyone  who  read  Unleavened 
Bread  recognised  the  type;  there  are 
enough  Selma  Whites  in  the  country  to 
have  come  within  the  average  man's 
range  of  experience.  But  the  Selma 
Whites  of  real  life  are  not  usually  women 
of  any  great  personal  charm.  Robert 
Grant's  heroine,  on  the  contrary,  must 
have  had  the  witchery  of  sex  to  an  un- 
common degree.  She  had  no  less  than 
three  husbands,  drawn  from  three  diflfer- 
ent  spheres  of  life ;  a  plain  business  man, 
of  limited  ability;  an  architect  of  high 
culture  and  literary  aspirations;  and  a 
pushing  politician,  combining  great  nat- 
ural gifts  with  utter  unscrupulousness  of 
method.  All  three  of  these  men  must 
have  had  radically  diflferent  ideals  of 
womanhood ;  yet  each  of  them  seemed  to 
find  his  ideal  in  Selma  White.  A  Bour- 
get,  a  Marcel  Prevost,  would  not  have 
rested  content  until  he  had  cleared  up 
the  mystery  and  made  us  not  only  under- 
stand but  personally  feel  the  precise  at- 
traction which  this  woman  had  for  each 
one  of  the  three  men  whose  lives  were 
intimately  associated  with  her  own.  It 
surely  might  have  been  done  without  any 
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gross  indiscretion;  and  if  Robert  Grant 
failed  to  give  the  needed  clue,  it  is  only 
fair  to  surmise  that  he  simply  was  not 
sure  in  his  own  mind  just  what  sort  of  a 
woman  Selma  White  really  was  in  the 
privacy  of  her  home  life. 

A  novel  which  offers  a  startling  con- 
trast to  the  usual  Anglo-Saxon  reticence 
is  Morley  Robert's  latest  volimie,  Rachel 
Marr.  This  is  a  book  which,  in  fairness, 
must  be  judged  by  continental  rather  than 
by  English  standards,  for  if  it  lacks  the 
power  of  Maupassant  and  the  limpid 
music  of  D'Annunzio,  it  comes  as  near  as 
an  Englishman's  book  is  likely  to  come 
to  rivalling  them  in  audacity.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  two  books  more  dissimilar 
in  plot  than  Rachel  Marr  and  D'Annun- 
zio's  Trionfo  delta  Morte;  and  yet  the 
latter  was  the  volume  which  came  most 
persistently  to  mind,  throughout  the  read- 
ing of  Mr.  Robert's  story.  The  plot  of 
Rachel  Marr  is  not  easily  compressed  into 
a  brief  epitome,  but  its  central  thought 
seems  to  be  sufficiently  clear.  It  is  a 
a  young  girl's  rude  awakening  to  the 
elemental  physical  facts  of  life,  and 
the  lasting  psychological  effect  of  this 
sudden  knowledge.  More  briefly  still, 
it  is  the  frankest  study,  since  Tolstoi's 
Kreutzer  Sonata,  of  the  attraction  and 
repulsion  of  sex,  the  instinctive  and  pri- 
mordial hostility  between  man  and 
woman.  But  when  we  go  a  step  farther, 
and  attempt  to  analyse  the  plot  of  Rachel 
Marr  in  detail,  we  find  ourselves  inevita- 
bly making  a  series  of  false  starts,  giv- 
ing a  succession  of  side  views  and  half 
glimpses,  each  of  them  true  enough,  so 
far  as  they  go,  but  none  conveying  an 
adequate  impression  of  the  haunting  and 
morbid  strength  of  the  book.  For  in- 
stance, it  may  be  defined  as  the  story  of 
a  girl  who  unconsciously  fights  against 
the  growth  of  love  in  her  heart,  until  it 
is  too  late,  and  the  man  she  cares  for  has 
bound  himself  to  another  woman;  and 
then  she  undergoes  a  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing, and  would  sacrifice  the  esteem  of 
the  present  world  and  her  hope  of  the 
next,  to  win  him  back.  And  yet  this 
does  not  touch  any  of  the  really  vital 
issues  of  Mr.  Robert's  book.  Again,  it 
might  be  defined  as  a  study  in  heredity. 
Rachel  herself  is  "a  child  of  sin,"  one  of 
those  unfortunate  beings  who  are  handi- 
capped by  the  inheritance  of  the  same 
lawless  passions  that  proved  their  par- 


ents' downfall.  Her  father  is  an  Italian 
priest,  false  to  his  vows,  and  condemned 
to  a  life-long  exile  in  a  distant  corner  of 
Tasmania;  her  mother's  lot  is  the  bitter 
penance  of  a  well-kept  secret,  and  tedious 
years  of  solitary  brooding  that  have  slow- 
ly destroyed  her  health  and  unhinged  her 
mind.  And  in  Rachel,  the  mother's  fra- 
ilty, crossed  with  a  strain  of  hot  southern 
blood,  produces  a  strange  and  tempestu- 
ous nature,  moody,  self-repressed,  and 
tingling  with  a  superabundance  of  vital- 
ity. Or  still  again,  it  could  be  summed 
up  as  a  story  of  clashing  creeds,  a  study 
of  the  conflict  between  nature  and  dog- 
ma. Rachel  has  been  reared  in  the  faith 
of  Rome,  but  her  religion  means  no  more 
to  her  than  "an  algebra  learned  by  rote." 
At  heart  she  is  a  pagan,  with  a  "passion- 
ate adoration  of  the  flesh,"  and  "bathes 
her  soul  in  sunlight  and  a  vast  instinctive 
Pantheism."  Anthony  Perran,  the  man 
who  fears  that  he  will  love  her,  the  man 
whose  love  she  fears,  has  been  bred  in 
the  narrow  tenets  of  Wesleyanism.  He 
worships  a  God  who  "is  outside  of  life 
and  abhors  it ;"  he  is  an  ascetic  who  "re- 
lentlessly builds  against  nature ;"  and  be- 
cause Rachel  represents  to  him  the  temp- 
tations of  the  world  and  the  flesh,  he  de- 
nies himself  the  joy  of  wooing  her,  be- 
lieving that  "all  flesh  is  acceptable  as  a 
burnt  offering  to  the  deity."  But  he  mis- 
trusts his  own  strength  of  mind,  and 
seeks  to  put  between  them  the  barrier  of 
another  woman, — his  frail,  neurotic,  vi- 
perish  cousin  Winnie :  "There  was  safety 
in  such  a  pale  woman;  he  would  marry 
her  as  a  duty,  as  a  salvation,  as  a  method 
of  denial,  as  a  safeguard."  And  marry 
her  he  does,  and  enters  upon  a  life  of 
mental  and  moral  anguish, — for  Winnie 
is  a  woman  with  the  heart  of  a  Shylock ; 
she  will  exact  her  pound  of  flesh ;  a  nar- 
row, jealous,  envious  little  vixen,  who 
will  slowly  and  smilingly  lash  a  dog  to 
death,  because  the  dog  is  dear  to  the 
woman  who  is  her  rival.  And  after  all, 
Anthony's  sacrifice  is  worse  than  useless, 
and  the  barrier  he  has  reared  is  impotent 
to  part  him  from  Rachel,  because  when 
the  hour  comes  and  she  calls  him  to  her, 
he  obeys  the  summons,  even  though  their 
pathway,  like  that  trodden  by  D'Annun- 
zio's  Georgio  Aurispa  and  Ippolita,  leads 
only  to  the  triumph  of  death. 

In  concluding   this   fragmentary   and 
inadequate  summary  of   an   exceptional 
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book,  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  to  most 
readers  it  will  be  as  repellent  as  it  is 
strong.  There  is  a  fulsome  rankness 
about  it,  suggestive  of  the  riotous  veg- 
etation of  a  stagnant  fen.  Its  strength 
is  at  times  the  erosive  strength  of  vitriol, 
which,  dashed  across  the  foundation 
stones  of  our  morality  and  religion  and 
social  ethics,  seems  to  leave  them  streaked 
and  blurred.  And  its  keynote,  as  al- 
ready suggested,  lies  in  the  following 
passage : 

"Perhaps  all  women  have  hated  all 
men.  Later  in  her  life,  Rachel  saw  that : 
she  even  saw  that  all  men  hate  all  women. 
Each  is  the  enemy:  they  are  divergent 
and  diverging  allies.  They  sacrifice 
themselves  for  the  race  and  rarely  forget 
the  sacrifice." 

Among  the  early  spring  novels  there 
was  one  called  The  Test,  which,  without 
being  a  notably  strong  book,  or  even  a 
well  constructed  book,  contained  a  few 
scenes  that  persist  in  h?tinting  the  mem- 
ory. It  was  the  story  of  a  proud  young 
girl,  refined  and  cultured,  who  has  loved 
not  wisely  but  too  well.  Her  wedding 
day  is  set,  the  invitations  are  issued,  the 
bridal  dress  is  finished,  when  the  news 
comes  that  the  bridegroom  is  missing, — 
in  a  drunken  revel  he  has  married  an- 
other and  very  different  type  of  woman. 
The  pages  that  are  not  easily  forgotten 
are  those  that  describe  the  way  in  which 
the  girl  receives  the  news  of  her  deser- 
tion, the  silent,  stony  misery  in  her  eyes, 
as  she  looks  down  the  coming  months 
and  faces  the  shame  which  must  inevita- 
bly become  current  gossip  before  many 
weeks  elapses.  A  kindred  story,  done 
however  with  far  surer  touch,  is  The 
Mother  of  Pauline,  by  L.  Parry  Truscott. 
The  family  of  Pauline  Ayres  feel  that 
she  has  made  a  decided  "catch,"  when 
she  receives  an  offer  of  marriage  from 
Everard  Lomas,  the  son  of  the  leading 
practitioner  of  their  village.  Everard's 
happiness  is  the  one  thing  which  his 
father  has  considered,  throughout  the 
young  man's  life.  And  since  his  medical 
studies  are  completed,  and  a  share  of  his 
father's  extensive  practice  is  waiting  for 
him,  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  de- 
laying the  marriage.  The  wedding  day 
is  set ;  the  impatient  young  couple  eagerly 
measure  off  the  hours  and  days  and 
weeks.  And  then  suddenly,  like  a  bomb- 
shell comes  the  news  that  the  ceremony 


must  be  indefinitely  postponed.  Ever- 
ard's  mother  died  years  before  of  tuber- 
culosis; he  himself  has  inherited  a  trou- 
blesome weakness  of  the  lungs,  and  re- 
cently has  developed  a  persistent  and 
alarming  cough.  The  specialist  whom 
his  father  insists  upon  consulting  looks 
grave  and  suggests  a  prolonged  sea  voy- 
age,— and  as  it  happens,  they  know  of 
an  old  friend  who  is  about  to  start  upon 
an  exploring  trip  of  many  months,  into 
distant  and  little  known  waters.  Some- 
thing is  said,  in  a  tentative  sort  of  way, 
about  a  wedding  before  he  sails;  but 
the  girl's  family  advise  against  it;  if 
there  are  seeds  of  disease;  if,  in  short, 
the  sea  voyage  prove?  a  failure,  then, 
they  argue,  the  ceremony  must  never  take 
place  at  all.  Only  the  young  couple 
themselves  could  tell  thf  vital  reason  for 
not  delaying  the  marriage, — and  neither 
of  them  chooses  to  speak.  When  Ever- 
ard returns,  nearly  a  year  later,  in  full 
vigour  of  recovered  health,  eager  to  claim 
the  bride  whom  he  has  never  for  a  mo- 
ment intended  to  desert,  he  receives  in 
one  blow  the  news  which  for  many 
months  past  has  crushed  and  humiliated 
and  bothered  their  families.  Pauline's 
child, — his  child — is  nearly  nine  weeks 
old.  Unlike  the  plot  of  The  Test,  there 
is  no  obstacle  to  a  speedy  marriage, — in- 
deed, all  parties  concerned  are  eager  to 
hasten  this  conclusion.  But  the  secret 
has  been  well  kept;  and,  in  a  small,  gos- 
sipy English  village,  it  is  essential  that 
it  should  continue  to  be  kept,  if  Everard 
does  not  wish  to  see  an  end  of  his  hope  of 
falling  heir  to  his  father's  practice.  In 
Pauline,  however,  the  instinct  of  mother- 
hood is  stronger  than  her  love  for  Ever- 
ard, stronger  even  than  her  fear  of  social 
ostracism.  It  is  only  after  a  painful  and 
tragic  struggle  that  she  consents  to  be 
separated  from  the  child,  and  even  this 
separation  is  soon  brought  to  a  close,  be- 
cause a  serious  and  prolonged  illness 
makes  them  for  a  time  despair  of  her 
life,  and  results  in  a  compromise,  by 
which  the  little  Pauline  is  brought  home, 
to  pass  in  public  as  an  adopted  daughter. 
The  best  part  of  the  book  lies  in  this 
study  of  motherhood,  forced  by  circum- 
stances into  taking  sides  against  husband 
and  father,  and  fighting  a  brave  and  per- 
sistent battle,  until  in  the  end  honesty 
triumphs  and  the  child  receives  public 
recognition. 
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Illegitimacy  seems  to  have  suddenly, 
become  a  favourite  theme  among  English 
novelists.    It  forms  the  foundation  stone 
of  Violet  Jacob's  new  story,  The  Inter- 
loper, which  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  is  entitled  to  be  numbered  among 
the  recent  sex  problem  novels.     Gilbert 
Speid,  who  fills  the  title  role,  is  heir  to  a 
fine  old  estate,  well  up  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland,  "where  rolling  woods,  purple 
in  the  shadow,  stretch  north  towards  the 
blue  Grampians."    There  are  just  a  few 
people  still  living  who  remember  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  marriage  of  Gilbert's 
father,  and  of  his  own  birth,  three  years 
later.    They  remember  how  the  late  laird 
had  not  at  first  prospered  in  his  wooing, 
and    how,    after    emphatically    refusing 
him,  the  lady  suddenly  changed  her  mind, 
although  making  no  secret  of  her  small 
love  for  him.    And  then  came  the  tragic 
day,  after  Gilbert's  birth,  when  "there 
was  a  great  cry  in  the  house,  and  the 
servants,  rushing  up,    met    Mr.    Speid 
coming  down  the  stairs  and  looking  as 
if  he  did  not  see  them."     They  found 
their  mistress  in  a  terrible  state  of  excite- 
ment, and  two  days  later  she  was  dead. 
At  the  age  of  five,  little  Gilbert  followed 
his  father  into  the  latter's  voluntary  exile 
in  Spain,  and  there  he  grew  up,  in  com- 
plete Ignorance  of  everything  connected 
with  his  father's  married  life.    As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  while  he  himself  knows  noth- 
ing about  it,  there  is  just  one  person  still 
living  who  knows  that  he  is  not  entitled 
to  the  name  he  bears;  that  this  painful 
truth,   coming  suddenly    to    the    elder 
Speid's  knowledge,  precipitated  the  quar- 
rel from  which  his  mother  died ;  in  short, 
that  in  returning  now  to  claim  his  inher- 
itance, he  is,  if  the  truth  were  but  known, 
only  an  interloper,  without  a  penny  or  a 
rod  of  ground  which  he  could  call  his 
own.    And  because  the  one  old  woman 
who  possesses  this  knowledge  cannot  find 
it  in  her  heart  to  forgive  the  man  who 
was  really  Gilbert  Speid's  father,  tfiis  old, 
forgotten  scandal  is  resurrected,  to  stand 
as  an  obstacle  between  Gilbert  himself 
and  the  girl  whom  he  has  learned  to  love. 
Like  Violet  Jacob's  earlier  volume,  The 
Sheep  Stealers,  this  book  is  marked  by  a 
delicate  and  distinctive  workmanship.  Its 
delineation  of  Scotch  character  is  ad- 
mirably vivid  and  full  of  humourous  ap- 
preciation.   In  more  than  one  respect  it 
calls  to  mind  the  a$3ur^  tQuqh  of  that 


worthy   contemporary  of  Jane  Austen, 
Miss  Susan  Ferrier. 

Of  all  the  various  aspects  of  the  sex 
problem,  none  is  more  interesting  to-day 
than  that  of  the  changed  attitude  of  the 
sexes,  consequent  upon  the  steady  inva- 
sion  of  women  into  the  fields  of  com- 
merce, and  the  professions.     The  pres- 
ence of  woman,  as  a  factor  of  increasing 
importance  in  the  business  world,  has 
been  abundantly  discussed  by  the  stu- 
dents of  social  economics;  but  to  the 
novelist  it  offers  a  new  and  unexplored 
field,  and  its  interest  is  not  economic,  but 
psychological: — it  propounds  the  ques- 
tion: What  will  be  the  effect  upon  tfie 
relation  of  the  sexes  when  woman  learns 
to  look  upon  man,  not  as  a  possible  lover 
or  husband,  but  as  a  serious  rival  and 
competitor  in  the  daily  struggle  for  life? 
It  was  pleasant  to  find  that  genial  and 
always  readable  author  of  The  People  of 
the  Whirlpool  turning  her  attention  to 
this  class  of  themes  in  her  latest  volume, 
The  Woman  Errant.    The  advent  of  a 
new  book  from  this  placid  and  sensible 
pen  is  an  occasion  for  a  good  many  peo- 
ple to  settle  quietly  back  in  an  easy  chair, 
with  a  contented  sigh,  preparatory  to  a 
long  and  pleasant  evening  in  good  com- 
pany.   You  are  sure,  at  least,  of  an  at- 
mosphere of  refinement,  and  good  old- 
fashioned  domesticity;  you  are  sure  also 
of  renewing  acquaintance  with  such  un- 
forgotten   friends   as   Evans   the   Com- 
muter, not  to  mention  Barbara  herself; 
that  fine  old  Knickerbocker  gentlewcMnan, 
Lavinia  Dorman,  since  married  to  an- 
other acquaintance,  Martin  Cortright, — 
and  it  may  be  added,  just  here,  tfiat  if 
these  familiar  friends  have  failed  to  win 
your  regard  in  the  past,  then  you  might 
as  well  leave  the  covers  of  The  Womati 
Errant    unopened,    for    the    enjoyment 
which  it  holds  in  store  for  its  readers 
is  essentially  of  the  same  quality  as  that 
of  its  predecessors.     It  does,  however, 
touch  rather  trenchantly  upon  some  as- 
pects of  the  modern  woman,  the  "Woman 
Errant,"  as  contrasted  with  the  "Woman 
Domestic."    Here,  for  instance,  is  a  sin- 
gle   paragraph,    sufficiently    strong   and 
characteristic  to  stand  as  an  adequate 
summary  of  the  whole  book : 

It  is  the  age  of  the  woman  who  goes  forth, 
the  woman  errant.  .  .  .  Her  chief  end  and 
aim  seems  to  be  the  gaining  of  what  she  calls 
'reco^ition'  and  'identity.'    By  many  deviou^ 
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path's  does  she  seek  it,  but  I  truly  think  that 
the  general  and  intelligent  rush  clubward  is  the 
most  piteous  scene  in  the  entire  drama,  for, 
under  the  plea  of  independent  thought  and  ac- 
tion, the  majority  are  dominated  by  the  few 
who  scheme  for  their  own  personal  ends;  whije 
to  the  maid,  wife  and  widow  the  club  offers  an 
equal  snare,  for  there  is  no  phase  of  life  too 
sacred  or  private  for  the  woman's  club  to  probe 
with  its  meddling,  restless  fingers,  and  by  es- 
tablishing a  glittering  counter-field  to  home 
life,  saps  the  vitality  of  home  itself. 

This  same  theme,  treated  in  a  tone  of 
breezy  satire,  often  exaggerated  to  the 
point  of  caricature,  forms  the  material  of 
an  amusing  and  fairiy  clever  little  book, 
The  Confessions  of  a  Club  Womati,  by 
Agnes  Surbridge,  The  supposed  writer 
of  these  "confessions"  is  the  wife  of  a 
Chicago  grocer,  Joe  Henning,  and  has 
been  still  further  handicapped  in  the 
struggle  for  social  prestige  by  an  incon- 


siderate father,  who  endowed  her  with 

the  absurd  baptismal  name  of  Johnaphine. 
Thanks,  however,  to  the  democratic  spirit 
of  women's  clubs,  she  stton  wins  the  so- 
cial prestige  to  which  her  beauty  and  her 
cleverness  entitle  her,  notwithstanding 
the  grocery  business  and  the  ridiculous 
name, — and  with  the  latter  shortened  to 
"Mrs.  Jack,"  she  eventually  achieves  the 
summit  of  her  ambitions,  the  presidency 
of  the  leading  woman's  club  of  the  west. 
Incidentally,  she  comes  near  to  wreck- 
ing beyond  repair  her  home  life  and  with 
it  her  real  happiness.  And  yet  The  Con- 
fessions of  a  Club  Woman  is  not  intended 
as  a  protest  against  the  club  as  a  fem- 
inine institution,  since  it  closes  with  tjie 
assertion,  on  the  lips  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal characters,  that  "the  all-round  per- 
fect club-woman  is  after  all  the  only  all- 
round  perfectly  developed  woman." 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 


ii 


THE   OLD   FAVOURITES." 


*  They  have  not  lost  their  charm  in  spite 
Of  all  the  books  the  moderns  write. 
Perhaps  it  profits  us  to  stray, 
Once  in  a  while,  to  Thackeray, 
Forsake  our  Howells  now  and  then 
For  Dickens's  vital  maids  and  men; 
Leave  James's  balanced  phrasing  nice 
For  leaves  of  "Pride  and  Prejudice;" 
Turn  to  the  men  of  Scott  to  save  us 
From  these  queer  prigs  of  H — g  D — s. 

"Our  art's  a  finer  art,"  says  Howells ; 

Perhaps — in  sentences  and  vowels. 

But  give  us  for  delight  to  scan 

Somewhere,  a  Woman  and  a  Man. 

We  much  prefer,  if  truth  be  told, 

The  art  that  paints  in  ways  of  old. 

The  Thought  that  moves,  the  Passions'  play. 

The  Nature  touch,  the  Human  way, 

And  daughters  fair  and  stalwart  sons 

In  whom  the  blood  is  red  that  runs. 

"A  finer  art,"  forsooth — go  to ! 
Do  these  not  measure  up  to  youf 
They  searched  the  heavens  where  yon  peep ! 
You  swim  the  shallows,  they  the  deep; 
And  where  you  would  not  risk  your  wings 
They  tore  the  great  heart  out  of  things. 
Tn  paths  wherein  your  shoes  had  burned 
They  went  unsandaled,  and  returned, 
And  left  you  of  their  thousandth  part 
What  constitutes  your  "finer  art." 

Joseph  Dana  Miller. 


LITERARY    CONQUEST  AND  THE 

IDEA  IN  THE  AIR 


Very  few  weeks  pass  in  which  we  are 
able  to  keep  entirely  clear  of  this  subject 
of  "literary  conquest."  It  crops  up  at 
every  turn.  For  instance,  a  friend  will 
take  us  to  one  side  and  in  hushed  tones 
ask  our  candid  opinion  of  the  Brown- 
Smith  aflFair.  Have  we  not  read  Brown's 
poem  "The  Fiddler's  Bow"  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Coronet  magazine  ?  Have  we 
compared  it  with  Smith's  "The  Bow  of 
the  Fiddler,"  which  was  printed  in  the 
Eureka  for  last  May  ?  If  so,  what  dd  we 
think?  Brown  has  changed  the  metre 
slightly,  but  the  idea  is  absolutely  the 
same,  and  there  are  one  or  two  lines  that 


are  practically  identical.  Coincidence? 
Nonsense.  The  one  surprising  thing  is 
that  Brown  dared  to  do  it  so  openly.  Two 
or  three  unpleasant  stories  have  gone  the 
rounds  about  Brown — his  easy  manner 
of  free  hand  translations  from  the  French 
and  German  without  credit — ^but  in  a 
case  like  this  could  he  not  realise  how 
many  people  would  be  sure  to  notice  it? 
And  is  it  not  the  duty  of  some  newspaper 
magazine  to  point  out  "the  very  curious 
resemblance,"  to  express  it  mildly,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  of  self-preser- 
vation from  siifiilar  attempts  ?  And  when 
our  friends  have  finished,  letters  from 
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total  strangers  begin  coming  in  couched 
in  the  same  strain,  and  it  soon  seems  as 
if  all  the  world  had  been  busying  itself 
comparing  the  two  poems  and  holding  up 
its  hands  in  protestation  at  Brown's  in- 
iquity. But  it  is  very  seldom  that  any- 
thing definite  comes  of  the  matter.  For 
the  time  being  Brown  is  undoubtedly  dis- 
credited and  editors  will  be  wary  of 
whatever  he  may  send  them.  But  there 
is  always  the  possibility  that  he  did  not 
see  that  poem  of  Smith's,  that  it  was 
merely  a  strange  coincidence,  and  so  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  is  given  to  Brown. 
We  tell  each  other  glibly  that  these  ideas 
are  all  in  the  air ;  that  they  are  in  a  way 
common  property ;  it  is  so  easy  to  believe 
and  repeat  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun.  It  is  your  misfortune,  we 
tell  you,  if  the  plot  of  Robinson's  new 
novel — for  the  last  seven  months  among 
the  best  six  sellers — ^is  substantially  the 
plot  which  you  have  been  cherishing 
secretly  for  years:  it  is  not  Robinson's 
fault.  But  tiiere  are  times  when  it  is 
too  much  to  ask  you  to  look  at  the  matter 
in  the  proper  spirit  of  philosophy  and 
fortitude.  Especially  if  you  are  pos- 
sessed of  what  we  like  to  call  the  artistic 
temperament.  Daudet,  who  knew  this 
artistic  temperament  down  to  its  pettiest 
and  most  exasperating  form  drew  in 
Jack,  the  picture  of  the  priggish  and 
peevish  poet  d'Argenton,  rushing  home 
from  Paris  to  his  menage  in  the  country, 
hurling  maledictions  at  the  heads  of 
those  whom  he  believed  were  in  some 
way  stealing  and  using  his  ideas.  ''What 
do  you  think  ?  They  played  a  new  comedy 
of  Emile  Augier's  at  the  Theatre  Fran- 
gais.  And  it  is  nothing  in  the  world  but 
my  Atalantcfs  Apples.  Oh!  It  is  in- 
famous !" 

From  time  to  time  when  a  magazine 
has  printed  and  paid  for  a  story  or  a 
poem,  and  has  subsequently  learned  of 
its  very  remarkable  resemblance  to  some 
other  poem  or  story  which  has  previously 
been  printed  elsewhere,  it  is  thought  best 
to  write  to  the  discredited  author  asking 
if  he  or  she  has  any  explanation  to  make. 
But  explanations  elicited  in  this  way  are 
very  seldom  satisfactory.  Sometimes  it 
is  Injured  Innocence  who  replies,  over- 
whelming you  with  such  a  torrent  of  in- 
dignation that  you  be^in  to  feel  voursel^ 
in  some  way  the  offender.    Then  again 


the  author  will  ignore  entirely  the  re- 
semblance to  which  you  allude,  but  hint 
darkly  and  vaguely  that  if  you  only  knew 
the  tragedy  or  the  romance  connected 
with  the  composition  of  that  poem  you 
would  blush  for  shame  at  having  sug- 
gested such  a  thing  as  imitation.  Occa- 
sionally you  will  find  some  hardened  sin- 
ner who  amiably  refers  you  to  Dumas's 
well-known  saying  about  "literary  con- 
quest," and  points  out  that  all  literary 
ideas  are  common  property  and  that  you 
really  have  nothing  of  which  to  com- 
plain. Of  course,  this  does  not  apply 
where  it  is  a  tase  of  absolute  imitation. 
And  such  cases  are  by  no  means  so  rare 
as  most  people  would  imagine.  For  in- 
stance, Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis's 
tale  "The  Editor's  Story,"  while  pub- 
lished as  fiction  was  absolute  fact  down 
to  the  last  detail.  When  Mr.  Davis  was 
the  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly  there  were 
submitted  to  that  periodical  a  number 
of  poems  which  were  found  to  be  abso- 
lute copies  of  poems  already  published. 
The  name  of  tfie  sender  was  authentic, 
but  the  various  addresses  given  proved 
to  be  fictitious.  The  most  pretentious  of 
the. poems  was  called  "The  Studio,"  and 
had  appeared  in  The  Century  some 
months  before.  Mr.  Davis  showed  the 
imitation  to  Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gil- 
der, who  expressed  his  hope  that  the 
offender  be  caught  and  punished.  Har- 
per's Weekly  at  last  found  a  clue  which 
led  directly  to  the  son  of  a  very  prom- 
inent city  ofHcial.  It  promised  to  be  a 
big  news  story,  one  that  would  set  New 
York  to  talking  for  two  or  three  days, 
so  Mr.  Davis  sent  for  Stephen  Bonsall 
of  The  Herald  and  together  they  tracked 
the  original  of  the  young  Mr.  Aram  of 
the  tale  to  his  home  in  a  Harlem  apart- 
ment house.  How  thev  tricked  and  cor- 
nered  him,  how  they  wrung  from  him  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  wrong-doing, 
how  they  were  led  to  abandon  their  plan 
of  exposing  and  prosecuting  him  will  be 
found  in  the  story.  In  not  one  detail  did 
the  yam  vary  from  the  actual  occurrence. 
The  present  writer  was  very  much  sur- 
prised some  months  ago  to  come  across 
an  old  friend  in  the  way  of  a  plot.  It  was 
printed  in  an  English  magazine  and  the 
surprise  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  pur- 
ported to  be  an  absolutely  new  story,  and 
was  signed  by  a  woman  who  holds  an  ex- 
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ceedingly  high  place  among  contempor- 
ary English  writers,  the  author  of  a 
novel  which  two  or  three  years  ago  was 
for  some  months  the  most  talked  of  book 
of  the  day.  The  tale  dealt  with  a  cashier 
of  a  bank  in  a  small  Western  town  who 
one  afternoon  had  occasion  to  carry 
about  a  very  large  sum  of  ready  money 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  bonds  for  his 
bank.  Through  some  failure  in  the  nego- 
tiations he  found  himself  that  evening 
with  the  money  still  in  his  possession,  on 
his  way  to  the  lonely  house,  some  miles 
out  in  the  country,  occupied  by  his  wife 
and  himself.  That  night  a  message  came 
purporting  to  be  from  the  directors  of 
his  bank  summoning  him  back  to  town. 
Locking  the  money  in  a  cupboard  he  told 
his  wife  to  bar  all  the  doors  after  him, 
to  open  the  house  on  no  condition,  not 
even  if  any  one  came  claiming  to  have  a 
message  from  him,  and  then  wrapping 
himself  in  a  great  coat  went  out  into  the 
rising  storm.  An  hour  passed.  Sud- 
denly there  came  a  rapping  at  the  door 
and  a  piteous  voice  begging  for  shelter. 
It  was  a  tramp  who  said  that  he  was 
freezing  in  the  snow.  The  woman  told 
him  that  she  was  alone  and  could  not  let 
him  in,  whereupon  he  asked  if  there 
were  not  some  outhouse  in  which  he 
might  sleep.  Her  heart  was  softened  by 
his  accents  of  suffering  and  she  finally 
spoke  of  the  wood-shed  adjoining  the 
kitchen,  and  warmed  by  the  kitchen  stove, 
and  told  him  that  he  might  pass  the  night 
there  if  he  would  wait  until  she  had  un- 
locked the  outer  door  of  the  wood-shed, 
and  locked  again  the  door  leading  back 
into  the  kitchen.  The  tramp  gave  his 
promise,  but  by  way  of  precaution  she 
ran  upstairs  and  looked  out  of  a  window 
to  see  that  he  was  not  trying  to  rush  in 
when  she  opened  the  door.  The  tramp 
was  sitting  quietly  in  the  snow,  so  she 
slipped  down,  opened  the  wood-shed,  and 
hurrying  back  locked  all  the  doors  be- 
tween them.  Another  hour  passed.  All 
at  once  above  the  raging  of  the  storm  she 
heard  the  sound  of  voices  followed  by  a 
beating  at  the  door  and  a  demand  for  ad- 
mittance. With  her  heart  beating  fast 
she  called  "John,  get  down  the  gun,"  but 
this  was  met  by  a  jeering  laugh  froni 
without  and  a  hoarse  voice  crying  "We 
know  there  is  no  John.  We  got  your 
husband  away  by  a  decoy  letter  and  we 


know  that  you  are  alone,"  and  with  a 
crash  the  blade  of  an  ax  tore  its  way 
through  the  barred  door.  The  woman, 
helpless  and  in  desperation  suddenly 
thought  of  the  tramp.  She  rushed 
through  the  kitchen  into  the  wood-shed 
and  called  to  him.  "Can  you  shoot?"  she 
asked.  He  said  he  could.  "Then  take 
this  Winchester  and,  as  you  are  a  man, 
shoot  down  the  first  one  that  enters  that 
door.''  Under  repeated  blows  of  the  axe 
the  door  gave  way  and  the  leader  of  the 
robbers,  his  face  covered  by  a  black  mask, 
rushed  in.  The  tramp  fired  and  the  man 
fell  dead.  The  mask  slipped  from  his 
face.  It  was  her  husband  who  had  taken 
this  means  of  getting  the  bank's  money 
and  averting  suspicion  from  himself.  It 
cannot  be  deemed  that  the  talented  author 
in  question  had  here  an  excellent  plot  for 
a  dramatic  story,  only  a  good  many  people 
preferred  it  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  it  originally  appeared  in 
the  pages  of  Harper's  Magazine,  In  strict 
justice,  however,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  story  is  one  whidi  may 
have  been  told  of  a  winter's  evening  to 
the  author  in  question  and  that  she  used  it 
simply  because  it  was  good  material  and 
without  the  knowledge  that  it  had  pre- 
viously appeared  in  print. 

The  following  is  a  case  of  a  very  differ- 
ent nature.  By  no  possibility  could  one 
treat  it  in  the  light  of  conscious  or  un- 
conscious imitation,  and  yet  it  illustrates 
admirably  the  workings  of  the  literary 
mind  and  the  making  use  of  the  idea  in 
the  air.  One  of  the  most  striking  char- 
acters of  Miss  Ellen  Glasgow's  recent 
noveil  The  Deliverance  is  a  venerable  aris- 
tocratic lady  of  the  old  South,  to  whom, 
one  dark  day  during  the  Civil  War,  the 
news  of  her  beloved  husband's  death  at 
the  front  brought  sudden  blindness  and 
paralysis.  From  the  knowledge  of  her 
other  misfortunes,  the  loss  of  the  family 
estates  and  the  fall  of  the  cause  of  the 
Confederacy,  she  was  happily  spared. 
Those  about  her  guarded  her  and  lied  to 
her  with  loving  solicitude.  Although  they 
were  living  in  a  rude  cabin  she  was  never 
allowed  to  know  that  it  was  not  the 
stately  home  of  her  early  married  life. 
Every  luxury  to  which  she  had  been  ac- 
customed was  supplied  to  her.  She  be- 
lieved to  the  end  of  her  days  in  her 
slaves  and  he^-  lands.  Finally  for  her 
ears  they  had  invented  another  ending  to 
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the  war.  Victory  after  victory  won  by 
Lee  and  Longstreet  and  Beauregard  had 
led  to  the  tritunph  of  the  South  and  the 
Confederacy  was  an  established  fact  It 
is  a  striking  and  eflfective  story,  but 
place  it  side  by  side  with  "The  Siege 
of  Berlin"  of  Alphonse  Daudet  The 
French  tale  tells  of  one  Colonel  Jouve, 
an  old  cuirassier,  who  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  is 
stricken  down  by  apoplexy  because  he 
has  seen  the  name  of  Napoleon  appended 
to  the  bulletin  announcing  the  defeat  of 
Wissembourg.  The  physician  called  to 
attend  him  finds  him  under  the  care  of 
his  grand-daughter  in  an  apartment  on 
the  Champs  Elysees  which  they  have 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the 
triumphal  re-entry  of  the  French  troops. 
A  day  or  two  later  the  condition  of  the 
old  warrior  is  much  ameliorated  by  the 
first  report  of  the  battle  of  Reichshoffen, 
which  tells  of  a  great  victory,  twenty 
thousand  Prussians  slain,  the  Prince 
Royal  a  prisoner.  When  the  true  news 
of  the  disastrous  battle  arrives  they  dare 
not  tell  him  and  then  begin  the  long 
weeks  of  deception  in  which  the  grand- 
daughter and  the  physicians  are  con- 
spirators. While  France  is  staggering 
under  defeat  they  are  pouring  into  his 
ear  tales  of  glorious  victory.  They  com- 
pose for  his  benefit  letters  from  his  son  at 
the  front,  they  invent  for  him  stories  of 
battles  on  German  plains,  and  by  means 
of  little  flags  pinned  on  the  map  of  Ger- 
many build  up  for  his  eyes  and  ears  the 
details  of  a  glorious  campaign.  The 
time  comes  when  Paris  is  invested  and 
one  day  the  old  colonel  is  startled  by  the 
booming  of  the  Prussian  guns.  They 
soothe  him  by  saying  that  another  victory 
has  been  won  before  Berlin  and  that  the 
noise  he  hears  is  the  firing  at  the  In- 
valides  in  its  honour.  During  all  the 
horrors  of  the  siege  they  manage  to  keep 
him  supplied  with  the  little  luxuries  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed,  although 
there  is  nothing  for  anyone  else.  Some- 
times, enlivened  by  his  repast,  in  the  full 
joy  of  physical  content  and  comfort,  the 
old  cuirassier  delights  in  telling  of  his 
privations  in  the  Napoleonic  campaigns, 
when  there  was  no  other  food  than 
frozen  biscuit  and  horse  flesh.  '*Do  you 
know  what  tliat  means,  child?  We  ate 
horse  flesh  1"    She  knew  very  well.    For 


two  months  she  has  tasted  no  other  meat. 
Finally  ccmies  the  fatal  day  when  tiie 
Prussians  are  to  make  their  triumphal 
entry  into  Paris.  An  inkling  of  the  mo- 
mentous news  reaches  the  old  man,  but 
to  his  mind  it  means  the  re-entry  of  the 
victorious  French  troops,  so  cunningly 
he  arrays  himself  in  his  uniform  of  an 
old  cuirassier  of  Milhaud  and  slips  silent- 
ly out  on  the  balcony.  He  is  amazed  to 
find  the  avenue  so  wide  and  still,  the 
houses  closed  and  only  white  flags  with 
red  crosses  in  sight. 

For  a  moment  he  must  have  believed  he  had 
made  a  mistake — but,  no!  yonder,  behind  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe,  issued  an  indistinct  rattle,  a 
black  line  advanced  steadily  into  the  morning 
light  Then  by  degrees  the  tops  of  helmets 
could  be  seen  flashing  in  the  sunlight,  and  the 
drums  of  Jena  began  to  beat  And  then  be- 
neath the  Arc  de  I'Etoile,  accented  by  the 
rhythmic  tramp  of  the  regiments  and  the  clash- 
ing of  sabres,  resounded  the  triumphal  strains 
of  Schubert  Then  through  the  dismal  silence 
was  heard  a  terrible  cry,  "To  arms !  to  arms  f 
the  Prussians!"  and  the  four  Uhlans  of  the 
advance  guard,  looking  towards  the  balcony 
above,  saw  the  majestic  figure  of  an  old  man 
reeling,  his  arms  outstretched.  He  fell  heav- 
ily. This  time  the  shock  had  indeed  proved 
fatal.    Colonel  Jouve  was  dead. 

From  time  to  time  The  Bookman 
has  called  attention  to  the  different 
forms  under  which  a  certain  seed  idea — 
briefly,  that  of  a  man  walling  up  his 
enemy  in  a  tomb  and  leaving  him  there 
to  perish — has  reappeared  in  fiction.  This 
idea  gave  Balzac  "La  Grande  Breteche  ;* 
Poe,  "The  Cask  of  Amontillado;"  Mrs. 
Wharton,  "The  Duchess  at  Prayer;" 
Conan  Doyle,  "The  New  Catacomb." 
And  there  undoubtedly  have  been  others. 
Another  seed  idea  which  has  had  a  num- 
ber of  literary  incarnations  is  that  which 
Mrs.  Shelley  used  in  Frankenstein,  Prob- 
ably back  in  the  days  of  the  grandeur 
that  was  Rome  and  the  glory  that  was 
Greece  men  liked  to  dwell  in  imagination 
on  the  fantastic  thought  of  building  a 
monster  out  of  odds  and  ends  and  en- 
dowing it  with  life.  It  is  a  weird  concep- 
tion as  common  to  all  men  of  all  kinds 
as  were  the  sorceries  of  the  East  to  the 
story  spinners  of  The  Arabian  Nights. 
The  human  mind  can  give  it  preasely 
the  same  amount  of  credence  as  it  gives 
to  the  utterance  of  magic  words,  the 
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transformation  of  men  and  women  into 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  rubbing  of 
the  wonderful  lamp  of  Aladdin.  But 
the  Western  world  demands  that  when 
the  obviously  supernatural  is  seriously 
used  as  the  basis  of  fiction  it  be  accom- 
panied by  at  least  a  suggestion  of  the 
scientific  Frankenstein  was  no  mere 
sorcerer,  he  was  a  medical  student  who 
through  a  series  of  strange  experiments 
had  sttmibled  upon  the  secret  of  endow- 
ing the  inanimate  with  life.  Since  Mrs. 
Shelley's  day  this  Frankenstein  idea  has 
be«i  made  use  of  time  and  time  again. 
In  almost  all  the  stories  of  recent  years 


it  has  been  linked  with  Egyptology.  A 
man  buys  or  kidnaps  a  mummy  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  carries  it  with  him  to 
some  obscure  corner  of  England,  brings 
it  back  to  life  by  virtue  of  some  strange 
secret  known  only  to  himself,  and  uses 
it  to  his  own  iniquitous  ends.  This  was 
the  basis  of  Conan  Doyle's  grewsome 
tale  "Lot  No.  249."  It  was  substantially 
the  basis  of  Mr.  Bram  Stoker's  recent 
The  Jdwel  of  Seven  Stars,  It  has  been 
the  basis  of  other  tales  of  other  climes  and 
days,  times  beyond  computation.  They 
are  all  merely  variations  of  the  old,  old 
idea — ^the  idea  in  the  air. 

Stanhope  Searles. 
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By  Onoto  Watanna 


IN    THREE   PARTS  — PART  II 


She  ran  all  the  way  home.  She 
wanted  her  step-mother's  consent  as 
quickly  as  possible,  so  that  she  might 
hasten  back  to  the  minister. 

Her  breathless  words  astounded  Ma- 
dame Yamada. 

"That  barbarous,  beautiful  priest 
wishes  to  marry  me,"  she  announced  in 
one  breath. 

Madame  Yamada's  lips  fell  apart. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  inquired 
roughly. 

"That's  right — right!"  cried  the  girl, 
clasping  her  hands  excitedly.  "Oh,  I  am 
the  happiest  girl  in  all  Japan !" 

Her  step-mother  extended  a  long  finger 
and  struck  it  at  the  girl's  breast. 

"What!  The  foreign  devil  wants  to 
marry  you?" 

Madame  Yamada  was  excited,  agi- 
tated, above  all  delighted.  The  gods 
were  favouring  her.  Here  was  a  solu- 
tion to  all  their  difiiculties. 

"Breathe  not  a  word  to  anyone  of  this, 
my  daughter,"  she  said,  "but  hasten  back 
with  the  speed  of  wings  to  the  house  of 
the  barbarian.  Bring  him  here,  and  we 
will  go  at  once  to  tfie  next  town  and 
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have  a  private  ceremony  there.  The 
Nakoda  Okido  must  not  suspect." 

Azalea  swung  her  sleeves  coquettishly. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  airily,  "we  will  not 
make  Japanese  marriage,  step-mother." 
She  clasped  her  hands  behind  her  and 
raised  her  head  with  childish  dignity  and 
pride. 

"I  am  to  be  an  American  lady.  There- 
fore we  will  marry  in  American  fashion." 

"How  is  that?"  asked  Madame  Ya- 
mada, mystified. 

"Oh,  you  don't  understand,"  said  Aza- 
lea pityingly,  "but  I  do.  He  told  me 
once  how  they  marry.  Just  pray,  bend 
head  like  this,  and  knees  like  this,  hold 
hands  tight — so,  mother-in-law ;  and  then 
the  priest  prays  on  top  of  the  heads  and 
the  bride  is  given  a  ring — ^big  and  shin- 
ing— ^very  fine.  That's  the  way  they 
marry." 

"They  do  not  exchange  the  marriage 
cup?"  questioned  her  mother,  horrified. 

"No — ^there  are  no  marriage  cups. 
Also  to  marry  that  foreign  way,  I  have 
got  to  be  Kirishitan. 

"Ah-h!  I  see.  You  will  turn  con- 
vert?" 
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"I  am  already.  I  wish  already  to  be 
so,"  said  the  girl  simply. 

An  idea  flashed  swiftly  across  the  mind 
of  Madame  Yamada — ^a  brilliant  idea. 

"Good!"  she  said.  "It  is  well  for  a 
maiden  to  be  of  the  same  religion  as  the 
man  she  marries.  But  do  not  let  it  be 
known  till  the  ceremony  is  over.  Then 
throw  away  your  ancestral  tablets.  You 
will  have  no  further  use  for  them. 

Azalea  paled  a  trifle.  She  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  effect  of  such  an  action. 
One  who  renounces  the  tablets  of  his 
ancestor  she  knew  is  in  popular  opinion 
forever  lowered.  One  might  attend  the 
church  meetings  of  the  Kirishitans,  one 
might  even  affiliate  with  the  foreigners; 
but  it  is  only  when  one  has  openly  de- 
clared oneself  for  the  new  religion  and, 
in  defiance  of  the  old,  destroyed  the 
sacred  symbols,  the  ancestral  tablets,  that 
one  becomes  an  outcast.  Yet  it  was  nec- 
essary, surely.  It  was  not  possible  with- 
out hypocrisy  to  acknowledge  the  new 
God,  and  still  in  secret  cherish  the  tablets 
of  the  old. 

Well,  what  were  the  tablets  to  her 
now? 

Her  husband's  love,  the  new  God's 
strength,  would  stand  between  her  and 
shield  her  from  her  enemies.  Azalea 
smiled  bravely  at  her  step-mother. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "if  my  honourable 
husband  requires  it,  I  will  throw  away 
the  tablets." 

They  were  married  in  the  little  mission 
church  on  the  hill.  An  old  and  venerable 
missionary  officiated. 

The  church  was  quite  crowded,  for 
Madame  Yamada  had  spread  the  news 
about  the  town,  in  anticipation  of  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  community.  She  herself 
wept  unceasingly  throughout  the  cere- 
mony, never  once  uncovering  her  shamed 
face  buried  in  the  sleeve  of  her  kimona. 
Truly,  thought  her  neighbours,  the 
good  Madame  Yamada  was  distressed  by 
this  action  of  her  step-daughter. 

When,  after  it  was  all  over,  Azalea's 
friends  turned  their  heads  from  her  or 
looked  askance  at  her,  the  girl  simply 
lifted  her  eyes  to  her  husband.  The  look 
of  wistful  apprehension  that  a  moment 
before  had  clouded  them  vanished.  Her 
face  became  radiant.  She  clung  to  his 
sleeve  like  a  child,  proudly,  gayly.  But 
when,  after  proceeding  a  few  steps  in  the 
direction  of  her  new  home,  she  realized 


that  they  were  being  followed,  a  feeling 
of  recklessness  and  defiance  assailed  her. 
She  stopped  suddenly  and  dipped  her 
hand  down  into  the  long  sleeve  of  her 
marriage  gown.  She  hardly  looked  at 
what  she  had  drawn  out,  but  raising  her 
hand  suddenly  she  threw  the  tablets  in  the 
direction  of  the  little  river  in  the  valley 
below.  The  noise  of  their  fall  upon  the 
rocks  frightened  her.  She  covered  her 
ears  with  her  hands  and  stood  trembling 
in  the  sunny  light.  Then  she  became 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  those  who  had 
followed  her  had  suddenly,  and  it  seemed, 
silently,  disappeared.  She  stood  alone 
with  the  man,  her  husband.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  seemed  a  stranger.  That  mo- 
mentary blind  impulse,  she  knew,  cut  her 
off  forever  from  her  kind.  Publicly  she 
had  insulted  her  ancestors.  She  had 
chosen  between  them  and  this  tall  white 
stranger  whom  she  scarcely  dared  to  look 
at  now.  The  silent  departure  of  those 
who  had  followed  her  told  more  elo- 
quently than  any  outcry  could  have  done 
the  resentment  of  her  people. 

Azalea  looked  about  her  dazedly.  Sup- 
pose, after  all,  her  friends  spoke  truly? 
Suppose  this  new  God  was  in  reality  an 
evil  spirit?  Had  she  not  felt  its  subtle 
influence  upon  her?  When  in  memory 
could  she  recall  the  time  that  her  whole 
being  had  thrilled  and  glowed  with  emo- 
tions and  feelings  so  strange  and  new  to 
her?  Was  it  not  the  influence  of  this 
spirit  which  had  forced  her  to  throw  away 
the  tablets — had  forced  her  to  marry  one 
of  its  priests? 

Her  husband  stood  looking  at  her  ten- 
derly, yearningly.  He  was  thinking  of 
her  future,  and  of  the  trusting  soul  that 
had  come  to  his  keeping. 

"Well,  they  are  all  gone  now,"  he  said, 
"and  what  was  that  you  threw  away?" 

She  shook  her  head  piteously.  He 
waited  for  her  answer,  and  marvelled 
that  she,  who  had  gone  through  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  in  such  a  brave  and  hap- 
py spirit,  was  now  so  white  and  trem- 
bling. Surely,  she  had  not  begun  to  fear 
him?     Poor  little  frightened  bride! 

"I  din  nod  mean  to  throw  it  away," 
she  said  brokenly.  "I  coon  nod  help 
me. 

"Oh,  you  are  trembling  about  what 
you  threw  away?  Well,  let  me  go  after 
it.  Such  a  little  mite  of  a  hand  cannot 
fling  very  far." 
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"No,  no,"  she  said,  catching  at  his 
sleeve,  "do  not  touch  it.  The  gods  may 
punish  you  also." 

He  enclosed  her  hands  in  his,  and 
looked  at  her  very  seriously. 

"You  must  not  talk  of  'the  gods,'  my 
wife.  It  sounds  pagan,  and  I  am  going 
to  cure  you  of  the  habit." 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  said,  and  now  she  was 
almost  sobbing ;  "pray  you  do  so,  ple-ase. 
I  am  most  ignorant  girl  in  all  the  whole 
worl'.  I  like  know  about  those  gods. 
Pray  tell  me  truth,  will  you  not?" 

He  could  not  understand  the  meaning 
of  her  beseeching  voice.  How  could  he 
suppose  that  she  still  dreaded  the  thought 
that  he  was  a  priest  of  a  possible  evil 
spirit  ?  She  wanted  to  be  reassured.  He 
only  saw  that  she  was  very  white  and 
trembling,  now  that  the  ceremony  was 
over,  and  he  dimly  realised  that  in  marry- 
ing him  she  had  sacrificed  much. 

"When  you  look  and  speak  like  that," 
he  said,  "I  feel  as  if  I  had  done  some 
brutal  act.  Come,  be  my  happy,  joyful 
sweetheart  again.  Why,  marriage  is  not 
a  tragedy ;  not  when  there  is  love.  Now, 
let  us  look  about  us  just  a  moment,  and 
then  we  will  go  home — ^to  our  own  home 
together.  Just  see  how  sunny  and  beau- 
tiful everything  is  here.  Was  ever  a 
sky  more  lovely  ?  And  the  fields !  What 
colour  can  we  call  them?" 

His  arm  was  about  her  and  she  had 
recovered  somewhat  of  her  confidence. 

"It  is  a  purple  world,"  she  said,  "all 
purple  and  green  to-day.  Excellency." 

"Why,  yes,  it  does  seem  so,"  he  said. 
"The  skies  are  more  purple  than  blue, 
and  their  very  reflection  seems  to  rest 
upon  the  fields  to-day.  Just  look  down 
there  in  the  valley." 

"It  is  the  purple  iris  and  wistaria,"  she 
said.  "I  so  love  them.  Do  they  grow 
like  that  in  America?" 

"No,  unfortunately." 

"And  are  not  the  skies  purple  there?" 
she  asked. 

"No-o.    That  is,  not  often." 

"Oh,"  she  said,  with  a  sudden,  unex- 
pected vehemence,  "I  never  want  to  go 
to  that  America.  I  love  these  fields  so 
purple  and  so  green — ^and  those  skies! 
Excellency,  you  will  not  take  me  away, 
will  you?" 

He  was  touched  to  the  heart  of  him. 

"No,  no,"  he  said.  "I  will  not.  I 
will  not." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Azalea  had  been  married  during  a  brief 
absence  of  Matsuda  Isami  in  Tokyo.  He 
had  gone  there  especially  at  Madame 
Yamada's  suggestion,  to  purchase  city 
gifts  with  which  to  help  him  in  his  suit. 
The  townspeople  had  never  been  on  suffi- 
ciently familiar  terms  with  Matsuda  to 
talk  with  him  even  upon  his  return  from 
an  absence.  Hence  he  learned  nothing 
of  the  marriage  until  Madame  Yamada 
herself  broke  the  news  to  him.  She  ap- 
peared to  be  suffering  from  intense  mor- 
tification and  anguish  of  mind  because 
of  what  she  termed  the  unnatural  defi- 
ance of  her  step-daughter,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  barbarian  b^st  against  all  the 
wishes  of  her  people.  As  if  this  shame 
were  not  sufficient,  she  had  turned  Kir- 
ishitan  and  destroyed  the  tablets  of  her 
ancestors.  Madame  Yamada  declared 
vehemently  that  though  she,  from  motives 
of  pity,  must  sometimes  see  the  aban- 
doned girl,  yet  she  never  would  allow  her 
pure  and  virtuous  daughters  to  be  con- 
taminated with  her  society. 

The  woman  had  not  foreseen  the  real 
effects  of  such  news  upon  Matsuda.  For 
a  moment  he  stood  as  if  turned  to  stone. 
Then  his  long  white  teeth  gleamed  out 
between  his  thick,  coarse  lips  like  the 
tusks  of  a  savage  animal.  In  his  eyes 
there  was  unchained  rage.  Suddenly  he 
laughed  hideously.  That  laughter  alone 
would  have  unstrung  the  nerves  of  one 
less  cowardly  than  Madame  Yamada. 
She  prostrated  herself  to  the  very  ground 
and  touched  his  feet  with  her  heaa. 

"Most  Exalted,"  she  said,  "the  humble 
one  craves  your  august  pardon  and  ab- 
jectly beseeches  you  to  perceive  her  dis- 
tress. That  this  wretched  girl  has  aban- 
doned you  for  a  vile  and  horrible  barbar- 
ian is  not  the  fault  of  the  humblest  one, 
who  sought  with  all  her  power  to  bring 
about  her  union  with  you." 

There  was  an  odd  quality  in  the  re- 
sponding voice  of  Matsuda. 

"Who  spoke  of  fault  ?"  said  he.  "Has 
my  mouth  uttered  blame  upon  you,  Ma- 
dame Yamada?" 

Her  courage  returned  and  she  arose. 

"I  should  have  known,"  she  said,  "that 
Your  Excellency  is  too  noble  to  have 
blamed  the  unfortunate.  And  now  that 
you  have  deigned  to  pardon  me,  will  you 
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not  permit  my  daughters  to  wait  upon 
you?" 

The  gray  face  of  Matsuda  had  resumed 
its  impassive  expression,  but  his  eyes 
were  almost  closed.  He  refused  Madame 
Yamada's  invitation  with  a  gesture  and 
without  words.  When  she  did  not  at- 
tempt to  press  him,  he  moved  toward  the 
door. 

"What  was  the  effect  of  this  marriage 
upon  the  community?"  he  asked,  turn- 
ing to  the  woman. 

"They  were  righteously  insulted,  and 
pity  me." 

'*Was  there  any  demonstration  when 
she  threw  away  the  tablets  ?" 

"Yes.  Her  friends  and  neighbours 
turned  from  her  as  if  she  were  evil,  as 
she  has  truly  become." 

She  is,  then,  forsaken?" 

Tunished,  Excellency.  She  believes 
herself  happy  at  present,  but  who  envies 
the  lot  of  an  outcast?  She  is  entirely 
friendless." 

Matsuda's  eyes  turned  inward,  as  for  a 
space  he  meditated. 

"Not  friendless  entirely,"  he  said, 
finally,  tapping  his  own  chest  signifi- 
cantly. "She  still  has  Matsuda  Isami  for 
friend." 

"You!"  repeated  Madame  Yamada 
faintly. 

"I." 

"But,"  she  gasped,  "she  has  deceived 
you  more  than  any  one  else.  Exalted  Mat- 
suda, she  has  forced  you  to  break  the 
oath  you  made  to  possess  her.  She  is 
married  forever  to  the  foreign  devil." 

"It  is  news,"  said  Matsuda  coldly, 
"that  the  foreigrn  devils  marry  Japanese 
girls  forever."  He  went  a  step  nearer 
to  the  woman  and  brought  his  eyes  on  a 
level  with  hers.  "She  is  not  married  to 
him,  Madame  Yamada.  He  will  leave 
her  soon — remember  my  words.  After 
that — there  is  time  then  for  the  fulfilment 
of  my  oath." 

Madame  Yamada,  left  alone,  grew  re- 
pulsive in  aspect.  Her  powdered  face 
was  white  and  long  drawn.  She  had 
thrust  her  hands  mechanically  through 
her  hair  and  it  stood  up  from  her  head 
in  stiff  disorder.  In  the  hope  of  secur- 
ing Matsuda  for  her  own  daughter  she 
had  herself  assisted  in  putting  the  girl 
she  hated  beyond  her  reach.  Now  she 
realized  how  utterly  vain  was  this  last 
hope.    Her  very  action  but  brought  upon 


her  head  the  implacable  enmity  of  the 
man  himself,  who  she  knew  was  not  de- 
ceived in  her.  The  gods  alone  knew  to 
what  extent  he  would  carry  his  malicious 
vengeance  upon  her. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Meanwhile  Matsuda  sent  the  articles  he 
had  purchased  in  Tokyo  as  marriage  gifts 
to  the  most  respected  and  honourable  for- 
eigner, Mr.  Verley.  The  latter  was  actu- 
ally pleased  and  touched.  He  laughed 
at  Azalea's  first  impulse  of  fear  when  the 
presents  had  arrived  and  reminded  her 
that  these  were  the  only  wedding  gifts 
they  had  received.  She,  after  her  tem- 
porary fear,  fell  to  admiring  the  beauty 
of  the  gifts.  By  the  time  Matsuda  came 
to  pay  his  personal  respects  to  the  couple, 
only  the  remotest  suspicion  of  design  on 
his  part  remained  in  her  mind.  No  one 
could  have  been  more  respectful  and 
humble  in  attitude  than  the  rich  Matsuda 
to  the  foreign  minister,  no  one  more  solic- 
itous for  their  comfort  and  happiness. 
The  little  mission  house  and  its  pastor 
found  a  sudden,  unexepected  patron,  for 
Sunday  after  Sunday  the  chief  man  of 
Sanyu  attended  the  services.  Matsuda 
became  a  "pillar  of  the  church."  First 
he  won  the  confidence  of  the  minister,  and 
later  made  the  acquaintance  of  other  and 
more  powerful  foreigners  in  the  larger 
cities  of  Japan. 

The  recall  of  the  missionary  came  like 
a  shock  in  the  midst  of  their  happiness. 
Azalea,  by  this  time,  had  learned  and 
seemingly  understood  the  religion  of  her 
husband.  She  had  accepted  it  even  be- 
fore she  understood  it  with  a  meek  faith 
almost  sublime.  Yet,  in  spite  of  her 
seeming  conversion,  and  her  almost  idol- 
atrous love  for  her  husband,  there  had 
curiously  enough  remained  always  with 
Azalea  that  small  stubborn  feeling  of 
terror  of  the  far-away  "land  of  the  bar- 
barians" which  constituted  the  home  of 
her  husband.  All  the  joyful  searching 
with  her  husband  as  teacher  in  the  books 
of  his  people  had  failed  to  cure  her  of  this 
innate  sense  of  fear  of  the  foreigner,  a 
fear  inculcated  since  childhood,  when  she 
had  listened  to  the  weird  and  horrible 
tales  of  an  old  grandfather  who  had  once 
lived  in  one  of  the  open  ports  and  whose 
hnagination  was  livelier  than  his  mem- 
ory.   These  vivid  tales  of  horror,  added 
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to  an  occasional  visit  to  the  town  of  for- 
eign sailor  men,  whose  shore  conduct  was 
not  that  of  superior  beings,  and  the  fur- 
ther assurance  of  the  temple  priests  that 
these  barbarians  were  evil — all  these  im- 
pressions were  deely  enough  implanted 
in  the  nature  of  Azalea,  who  had  never 
wholly  outgrown  her  child-nature.  Just 
as  a  Caucasian  child  might  shrink  in  fear 
at  the  thought  of  suddenly  being  taken 
from  his  safe  little  cot  and  transplanted 
among  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa,  so  the 
little  Japanese  girl  dreaded  the  tiiought 
of  life  in  the  questionable  and  unknown 
land  of  America.  And  now,  when  she 
had  come  to  the  years  of  womanhood,  a 
thrill  of  that  early  fear  still  remained 
with  her.  Hence  when  her  husband  told 
her  of  his  recall  Azalea  was  quite  stupe- 
fied. 

"You  are  going  to  leave  me!"  she 
gasped,  her  eyes  wide  with  terror. 

"Leave  you!"  he  repeated.  "Why, 
what  put  such  an  idea  as  that  into  your 
head?    You  are  going  with  me." 

She  shook  her  head. 
'No,  no!     I  kinnod  go,"  she  said. 
'Cannot  1    What  a  word  to  use  to  me. 
Certainly  you  will  go." 

She  caught  at  his  hands  and  held  them 
spasmodically. 

"You  promise  me  on  that  day  you 
marry  wiz  me  that  you  never  goin'  take 
me  away  across  those  oceans.  Yes,  you 
promise." 

"But,  Azalea,  I  am  recalled.  I  must 
go.  Now,  be  reasonable.  These  people 
who  sent  for  me  are  my  employers." 

She  slipped  to  the  floor  and  sat  with 
her  hands  clasped  about  her  huddled 
knees. 

"Velly  well,"  she  said  after  a  moment. 
"You  go.     I  will  wait  here  for  you." 

He  sat  down  on  the  mat  beside  her  and 
put  his  arm  about  her. 

"No,  no,  we  must  go  together." 

With  her  head  against  his  shoulder  she 
cried  hysterically. 

"I  do  not  want  to  go — no,  I  do  not 
want!"  she  kept  repeating. 

Thinking  her  eccentric  stubbornness 
due  to  her  condition,  he  said  in  the  ten- 
derest  voice : 

"I  could  not  leave  you  alone  now. 
Why,  what  would  a  little  girl  like  you 
do  all  alone  with  a  wee  baby  and  no  hus- 
band to  care  for  both  of  you  ?" 


She  struck  her  hands  passionately  to- 
gether. 

"Tha's  why!"  she  said.  "Jus'  why  I 
doan  want  go.  I  am  'fraid  for  that  liddle 
bit  bebby." 

Argument  and  persuasion  seemed  use- 
less at  this  time,  for  Azalea  could  neither 
understand  the  one,  nor  would  she  yield 
to  the  other.  Even  when  Richard  Verley 
returned  from  Tokyo,  where  he  had 
found  money  cabled  for  two  passages  by 
his  missionary  society.  Azalea  would  not 
consider  the  journey.  A  less  conscien- 
tious man  than  the  young  minister  would 
have  used  the  price  of  the  second  passage 
in  providing  for  the  comfort  of  his  wife, 
during  his  absence,  but  Verley  repelled 
the  idea,  even  though  he  knew  that  once 
in  America  he  could  easily  find  funds. 
So  in  obedience  to  his  Massachusetts  con- 
science. Azalea's  share  of  the  cabled  funds 
was  sent  back. 

Then  it  was  that  Azalea  would  hys- 
terically consent  to  journey  with  her  hus- 
band, only  to  refuse  in  the  end. 

Verley's  recall  was  imperative.  Yet 
at  times  he  thought  of  refusing  to  return. 
His  many  gifts  and  benevolences  among 
the  people  had  eaten  away  the  last  install- 
ment of  his  small  salary.  He  could  not 
leave  his  wife  supplied  with  funds  suflS- 
cient  for  the  entire  period  of  her  illness ; 
yet  once  in  America  he  would  be  able 
to  send  small  sums  regularly.  The  so- 
ciety had  mentioned  something  vaguely 
of  a  desire  to  have  him  lecture  in  the 
United  States  and  after  that  it  was  inti- 
mated that  he  might  be  sent  to  China. 
In  any  event  he  would  return  to  Azalea 
after  the  birth  of  her  child. 

All  these  confused  thoughts  and  rea- 
sonings played  through  the  mind  and 
conscience  of  Verley.  Yet  so  finely  bal- 
anced were  the  moral  and  emotional  traits 
of  this  young  man  that  for  a  time  he 
could  come  to  no  decision.  He  prayed, 
and  then  the  precepts  of  his  religion  con- 
quered. Since  Azalea  would  not  accom- 
pany him,  he  must  go  alone.  Parting 
was  inevitable,  but  absence  was  not  for 
long. 

Once  again  he  sought  Azalea.  Fail- 
ing to  move  her  by  the  most  passionate 
entreaty,  Verley  tried  to  make  her  see  his 
reasons  for  his  decision,  which  he  now 
felt  more  than  ever  must  be  final. 

Azalea  looked  up  at  him  with  an  apa- 
thetic, yet  tender,  expression : 
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"Yaes,  yaes,"  she  said  wearily,  "I  un- 
derstand. I  kinnod  go.  Your  God — 
yaes,  my  God  also — he  calling  you — ^not 
me.    You  go!  I  stay!" 

Verley  now  mutely  enough  accepted 
the  cruelty  of  circumstances  and  sought 
to  cheer  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  wife. 
She  at  this  time  was  beset  by  feelings  of 
the  most  intense  depression,  induced  as 
much  by  her  frail  condition  of  health  as 
her  childish  terror  of  the  seas  which  lay 
between  and  separated  her  husband's 
America  from  her  Japan. 

During  the  last  weeks  of  his  stay  in 
Japan,  Richard  Verley  spent  his  time  in 
attempts  to  earn  sufficient  money  so  that, 
at  least.  Azalea,  until  he  could  communi- 
cate with  her  from  America,,  should  not 
want  for  anything.  He  wrote  articles  for 
a  Tokyo  weekly  paper.  Even  the  native 
journalists  of  Japan  dream  not  of  making 
a  living  at  this  profession,  unless  they 
own  an  interest  in  the  paper  to  which 
they  contribute.  The  amount  the  young 
American  missionary  received  for  his 
contributions  could  be  said  to  add  noth- 
ing to  the  meagre  sum  he  had  been  en- 
abled to  lay  by  from  his  salary.  This, 
he  calculated,  would  keep  Azalea  in  com- 
parative comfort  for  possibly  two  months. 
He  sighed  as  he  thought  of  her  childish 
ignorance  of  the  value  of  money,  and  he 
hardly  dared  to  think  of  the  possibility 
of  the  premature  birth  of  his  child. 

But  upon  the  eve  of  his  going  fortune 
quite  suddenly  reversed  its  frowning  face. 
His  financial  worries  found  an  unexpect- 
ed alleviation.  Matsuda  Isami,  the 
friend  of  his  church  and  a  professed  con- 
vert, had  come  to  him  and  offered  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money.  Of  course  the 
American  had  protested  at  accepting  any 
money  for  personal  use  from  the  Japan- 
ese, but  Matsuda  insisted  that  he  knew 
of  the  minister's  embarrassment,  and 
being  himself  possessed  of  much,  wished 
to  share  at  least  a  small  part  of  it  with 
his  friend.  He  felt  sure  Mr.  Verley 
would  sail  from  Japan  in  an  easier  frame 
of  mind  if  he  could  be  assured  that  his 
wife  was  well  protected  from  want.  The 
amount  offered  by  Matsuda  was  insig- 
nificant, but  seventy-five  yen  goes  far 
toward  living  in  Japan.  She  would  bo 
independent  for  six  months  to  come,  at 
least.  And  while  the  minister  hesitated 
over  the  temptation,  the  wily  Matsuda 
suggested  that  if  the  minister  felt  any 


backwardness  about  accepting  it  as  a  gift, 
to  at  least  accept  it  as  a  loan,  giving  Mat- 
suda a  lien  upon  the  contents  of  his  house. 
This  need  only  be  perfunctory,  a  formal 
salve  to  his  pride,  for  Ma:tsuda  was  con- 
fident the  minister  would  pay  the  loan  in 
no  time.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
man  of  trade  triumphed  over  the  man 
of  dreams.  Richard  Verley  mortgaged 
the  furniture  of  his  house,  without  ex- 
plaining this  part  to  his  wife,  who  was 
already  disheartened  at  his  protracted  de- 
parture. He  was  enabled  to  put  into  her 
hand,  the  day  before  he  sailed,  a  sum  of 
money  larger  than  she  had  ever  seen 
before. 

The  parting  was  heart-wrenching.  It 
took  place  in  the  little  house,  for  he  did 
not  wish  to  have  her  go  to  the  big  city  to 
see  the  actual  sailing  of  the  boat,  and 
she  at  the  last  moment  had  decided 
against  going  even  to  the  railroad  sta- 
tion of  the  town  with  him.  She  wished, 
she  said,  to  see  him  leave  the  house,  just 
as  if  he  were  going  on  a  visit  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  the  church,  to  an  afflicted 
beggar,  or  one  dying  and  deserted.  He 
told  her  she  was  the  bravest  woman  in 
the  world  because  she  would  not  let 
him  see  her  face  save  with  a  smile  upon 
the  lips.  Her  eyes  kept  back  their  tears. 
Only  at  the  last  moment  she  clung  about 
his  neck  and,  from  kissing  his  face 
fell  to  kissing  his  breast,  his  arms  and 
hands,  and  then  slipped  to  the  floor,  then 
to  kiss,  in  a  fashion  that  shocked  him, 
his  very  feet. 

When  he  was  gone  she  closed  every 
shoji  of  the  house  and  shut  herself  up 
alone.  That  night  she  slept  underneath 
his  desk  in  the  little  study  where  he  had 
worked,  his  large  black  bible  the  pillow 
for  her  head. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

When  the  fields  had  turned  from  pur- 
ple to  gold  and  yellow,  and  Summer  was 
hot  in  the  land.  Azalea  for  the  first  time 
in  two  months  crept  from  her  chamber 
and  sat  at  the  door  of  the  cottage,  her 
baby  on  her  back.  She  had  been  very 
ill  and  now  she  was  as  thin  and  fragile 
as  a  spirit.  Weak  as  she  was  Azalea  had 
come  to  the  door  during  the  absence  of 
Natsu,  to  watch  for  the  mail  carrier. 
During  her  long  illness,  and  almost  from 
the  first  day,  she  had  been  wont  to  turn 
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her  face  always  toward  the  Street  shoji, 
there  to  watch  and  wait  with  undying  pa- 
tience for  the  coming  of  that  carrier  who 
should  bring  her  word  from  her  husband. 
But  every  day,  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  to  its  setting,  she  waited  in  hungry 
vainness.  She  hindered  the  progress  of 
her  health  and  became  feverish  and  then 
delirious.  Even  in  her  delirium  she 
would  seize  the  hands  of  the  hard-faced 
Natsu  and  pitifully  beseech  her  to  bring 
her  a  letter  from  her  husband.  Now 
July  had  come.  Spring  had  gone  and 
the  Spring  baby  had  come.  Still  no 
word  from  the  father  to  bless  and  cheer 
them  in  their  solitude.  Azalea  had  been 
too  ill  in  those  days  to  wonder  why  the 
woman  Natsu  attended  her  with  such 
faithfulness.  But  as  she  grew  stronger 
she  used  to  watch  mutely  the  sullen- faced 
servant,  moving  about  her  chamber,  keep- 
ing it  cleanly  and  even  sweet  with  the 
flowers  she  brought  from  the  woods. 
Azalea  would  have  wished  to  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  her,  but  when  she 
attempted  speech  with  her  Natsu  re- 
mained grimly  silent,  seldom  even  an- 
swering the  timid  questions  of  her  mis- 
tress. On  this  day  when  Azalea,  by 
clinging  with  her  hands  to  the  dividing 
walls  of  shoji,  had  made  her  weak  way 
to  the  door  step,  Natsu  was  absent  from 
the  house.  She  had  gone  to  the  house 
of  Matsuda  Isami. 

The  sun  was  warm  and  very  good  to 
feel.  The  baby,  in  its  little  bag  on  her 
back,  was  no  heavier  a  weight  than  the 
discarded  obi.  Azalea,  though  weak,  felt 
happier  and  more  restful  than  she  had 
in  days.  How  good  it  was  to  be  out  in 
the  open  air  once  more,  to  look  up  at  the 
wide  blue  sky,  the  abode  of  the  great 
white  God ;  to  feel  the  touch  of  the  soft 
breezes  and  to  hear  the  little  babbling 
noise  of  the  moving  trees,  the  wee  crea- 
tures in  the  grass  and  the  singing  of  the 
birds  in  the  camphor  trees. 

With  chin  resting  upon  her  hands  she 
sat  there,  absently  dreaming.  Her  posi- 
tion brought  the  sleeping  baby's  head' 
close  against  her  neck.  The  warmth  of 
its  contact  comforted  and  thrilled  her, 
just  as  the  touch  of  the  child's  father  had 
done.  Ah,  it  was  true  she  had  waited 
long  for  word  from  him,  but  he  would 
not  fail  them!  That  small,  soft  head 
pressed  at  her  neck  seemed  to  reassure 
her  of  this.       She  would  grow  strong 


again,  strong  and  happy  as  she  had  been. 
To  Matsuda  she  gave  no  thought.  The 
one  God  was  good  and  he  would  not  per- 
mit this  evil  one  to  intrude  again  upon 
her. 

Some  one  spoke  her  name,  and  she  lift- 
ed her  head.  Before  her,  in  the  path, 
stood  the  bowing  Okido.  Mechanically, 
and  without  speaking,  she  returned  his 
salutation.  She  was  too  weak  and  list- 
less to  feel  interest  in  his  unexpected  call 
upon  her,  and  did  not  question  him. 

Madame  Azalea  was  recovered  ? 

She  nodded  listlessly. 

"Good!" 

He  shuffled  his  feet,  waiting  for  an  in- 
vitation to  enter  the  house.  The  indiffer- 
ent silence  of  the  girl  was  not  encourag- 
ing, and  the  summer  sun  was  very  hot 
and  uncomfortable  upon  his  back.  How- 
ever, he  was  not  to  be  conquered  by  a 
woman's  unnatural  silence  and  the  heat 
of  the  Lord  of  Day. 

"I  perceive,  Madame  Azalea,"  he  con- 
tinued, "that  the  gods  have  been  good  to 
you.     You  have  a  child." 

She  smiled  faintly. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  and  for  the  first  time 
he  perceived  the  faintness  and  weariness 
of  her  voice.  He  inquired  with  some 
anxiety : 

"You  are  still  ill?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Quite  well,"  she  said,  "but  when  one 
has  lain  long  upon  the  honourable  back, 
then  one's  speech  sometimes  becomes  ex- 
hausted." 

"Ah !" 

This  response,  he  took  it,  might  be  an 
intimation  that  she  was  not  strong  enough 
for  conversation.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  longer  than  her  previous  monosyl- 
labic answers,  and  therefore  more  en- 
couraging. Well,  he  would  speak  to  her 
of  the  child.  This  subject  must  surely 
interest  her. 

"Permit  me  to  inquire,"  he  continued, 
with  bland  interest,  "the  sex  of  your  hon- 
ourable offspring?" 

"Male,"  she  answered  simply. 

"Ah!  you  are  indeed  fortunate."  He 
went  a  step  nearer  to  her,  looking  solic- 
itously at  the  child's  head.  The  project- 
ing gable  above  mother  and  child  was  a 
sufficient  shade  for  the  upturned  face  of 
the  sleeping  child;  but  the  mother  must 
be  moved  from  her  apathetic  listlessness 
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in  some  way.  So  the  Nakoda  exclaimed 
in  alarm: 

"Do  you  not  fear  the  sun  upon  your 
child's  young  eyes  will  blind  them?" 

His  words  had  the  desired  effect.  She 
started  and  put  back  her  hands  behind 
her  head.  Then,  somewhat  unsteadily, 
she  arose. 

"You  will  pardon  us,  if  you  please," 
she  said.  "We  must  go  into  the  in- 
terior." 

Okido  had  hoped  to  be  invited  to  enter, 
but  her  answer  did  not  disconcert  him. 
He  went  up  the  little  steps,  and  stretched 
out  his  hands  as  if  to  assist  her.  Ma- 
dame was  too  weak  to  walk  alone ;  would 
she  not  permit  his  most  respectful  assist- 
ance ?  She  clung  for  support  to  the  front 
of  the  sliding  door. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  am  still  augustly 
weak.  So  pray  vou,  good-bye,  kind  vis- 
itor." 

He  bowed  deeply  to  her,  and  then : 

"Madame  Azalea,  permit  me  first  to 
leave  in  your  house  a  little  gift  for  your 
man  child." 

She  let  him  put  into  her  hands  a 
child's  tiny  toy. 

"You  are  very  good,"  she  said. 

"It  is  not  I  who  am  so  well  disposed 
toward  your  child,"  he  said,  "but  one 
whose  interest  in  it  is  such  that  he  would 
give  all  his  possessions  to  it — if  you 
would  permit  it." 

She  raised  her  face,  white  and  startled 
in  expression  now.  Her  hands  crept  out 
from  the  sleeves. 

"Ah,"  she  said,  "of  whom  do  you 
speak,  good  Okido?" 

He  did  not  answer  her  query,  and  her 
breath  came  excitedly. 

"You  speak  of  my  husband?  You 
have  heard  from  him?" 

"Not  your  husband,  Madame  Alazea," 
he  said,  "but  one  who  would  become  so." 

She  passed  her  hand  bewilderedly  over 
her  brow. 

"I  do  not  understand,"  she  said. 

Her  strength  had  been  already  too 
much  taxed.  She  turned  from  the  Nak- 
oda and  opened  the  shoji  behind  her. 
Then  noiselessly  she  slipped  into  her 
chamber,  feeling  her  way  through  the 
room  with  her  hands  outstrtched  like  one 
gone  blind.  When  she  found  the  couch 
she  tottered,  rather  than  lay,  face  down 


upon  it  in  that  instinctive  fashion  of  the 
Japanese  woman  to  protect  the  child  upon 
her  back.  Soon  she  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
exhausted. 

Some  one  sent  fresh  flowers  in  the 
early  mornings  to  the  house  of  Azalea. 
They  were  sweet  always  with  the  spark- 
ling dews  upon  them  and  they  filled  the 
house  with  fragrance.  Azalea  delighted 
in  them.  They  were  symbolic  of  the 
truth  that  there  was  sweetness  in  life  in 
spite  of  its  melancholy.  And  so,  in  those 
days,  she  would  sit  before  the  flowers, 
her  little  head  bent  above  her  sewing,  and 
would  attempt  to  fashion  the  garments 
of  her  baby  in  imitation  of  the  flowers 
themselves. 

The  baby  grew  in  strength  and  beauty, 
a  solemn-faced,  large-eyed  morsel  of  hu- 
manity, with  skin  like  a  peach  bloom  in 
colour,  soft  and  fat  and  delightful  to  the 
touch  of  the  caressing  mother. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  that  ceaseless, 
tireless  waiting  and  watching  for  the 
promised  letters  from  the  father  of  the 
child,  and  of  his  own  personal  absence 
from  the  house,  Azalea  might  have  found 
complete  happiness  in  her  child.  But 
always  by  day  she  sat  with  her  face 
turned  toward  the  West,  and  at  night 
she  trimmed  and  burned  the  light  and  set 
it  at  the  West  shoji,  that  any  time  he 
might  come  would  find  her  waiting. 

Often  the  man  Okido  would  loiter  by 
her  house  and  stop  a  moment  to  chat 
with  her  and  to  praise  the  child.  Some- 
times he  brought  a  little  gift,  and  once 
he  inquired  very  solicitously  whether 
Madame  Azalea  was  in  need  of  money. 
She  had  answered  with  careless  pride : 

"No,  I  have  sufficient  until  his  return." 

But  the  Nakoda's  question  nevertheless 
worried  her  after  his  departure.  She 
went  indoors  and  took  down  the  little 
lacquer  box  in  which  she  had  kiept  the 
money  left  her  by  her  husband.  It  had 
been  so  full  in  the  beginning  that  she 
had  laughed  over  its  weight.  Now  the 
box  was  light  as  though  empty.  There 
»were  only  a  few  bits  left.  She  shivered 
as  she  closed  the  lid  over  them. 

"Yet,"  she  said,  with  trembling  lip,  "it 
is  not  all  gone.  He  will  come  when  but 
one  bit  remains." 

She  burned  more  oil  that  night  in  the 
waiting  room  for  him.  Through  the 
night  the  bright  red  light  twinkled 
against  his  coming.     But  he  came  not. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

She  was  sewing  by  a  half-opened  shoji. 
The  garment  upon  which  Azalea  was 
working  was  very  tiny.  It  seemed  al- 
most ridiculous  to  conceive  of  the  amount 
of  labour  she  was  expending  upon  an  ar- 
ticle so  trivial.  Nevertheless,  she  worked 
unceasingly  upon  it.  The  little  garment 
was  gorgeous  with  the  embroidery 
wrought  by  her  nimble  fingers,  embroid- 
ery so  fine  and  exquisite  that  even  a  con- 
noisseur in  Tokyo  would  have  been  de- 
lighted to  see  it.  From  early  morning 
till  the  darkening  night,  Azalea  worked 
upon  this  one  garment.  Upon  it  she  had 
expended  all  her  passion,  her  love.  This 
labour  was  a  balm,  a  salve,  a  comfort  for 
her  ever-aching  loneliness  of  spirit,  for  it 
was  the  garment  in  which  the  child  was 
to  be  dressed  when  his  father  should  re- 
turn. 

Azalea,  alone  in  the  little  cottage,  os- 
tracised by  her  former  friends  and  with- 
out the  presence  of  her  husband,  found  a 
nameless  "comfort  in  working  upon  the 
garments  of  her  baby.     She  said : 

"My  baby  came  in  Springtime.  If  it 
had  been  a  girl,  she  should  be  called 
Sakurasan,  after  the  cherry  blossoms 
that  he  so  loved.  But  his  great  God  was 
kinder.  He  blessed  us  with  a  man-child, 
and  it  shall  bear  the  name  of  Sachi.  Now 
I  shall  fashion  a  little  garment  which 
shall  hold  all  the  tints  of  the  Spring,  and, 
like  my  baby,  will  be  a  thing  of  joy." 

As  she  sat  on  this  day,  with  her  head 
bent  above  her  sewing,  she  became  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  some  one  had  en- 
tered her  garden  and  was  looking  in  at 
her.  But  when  she  peered  out  through 
her  shoji  she  could  see  no  one.  Feeling 
uneasy,  she  folded  her  work  and,  leaving 
it,  stepped  out  into  the  garden.  Then 
she  saw  at  once  Matsuda  Isami.  He  had 
evidently  been  talking  to  the  maid  Natsu, 
for  the  latter  had  disappeared  into  her 
kitchen.  Azalea  went  forward  to  meet 
the  visitor.  He  was  very  cheerful, 
though  at  first  constrained  by  her  sudden 
appearance.  He  inquired  solicitously 
after  her  honourable  health  and  insisted 
that  she  was  pale  and  heavy-eyed  from 
too  much  sewing.  She  smiled  faintly  as 
she  shook  her  head  and  assured  him  that 
she  was  most  honourably  well. 

"And  your  august  husband?  His 
health  also  is  good?" 


"My  husband "  her  voice  faltered, 

but  she  finished  with  pride:   "Yes,  his 
health  is  good." 

"Ah !  Then  you  have  heard  from  him  ?" 

She  flushed.  Did  Matsuda  guess  the 
truth,  that  since  the  going  of  her  husband, 
nearly  two  months  before,  no  letter  from 
him  had  reached  her  hands?-  She  did 
not  answer  the  question  and  he  repeated 
it. 

"You  have  a  letter  from  your  honour- 
able husband?" 

She  bowed  her  head  without  speaking. 
It  was  the  simplest  way  of  lying.  He 
had  taught  her  it  was  an  evil  thing  to 
prevaricate  with  the  lips. 

Matsuda  appeared  somewhat  taken 
aback. 

"And  when  do  you  expect  his  return  ?*' 

She  looked  away  from  her  interlocu- 
tor.    Her  eyes  were  wide  and  wistful. 

"I  look  for  him  to  come  at  any  time — 
any  day — any  hour,"  she  said.  "Always 
by  day  I  look  to  the  West  for  his  coming, 
and  all  night  long  I  burn  the  light,  with 
its  flame  to  the  West.  He  is  always  ex- 
pected." 

"You  are  a  most  estimable  wife,"  said 
Matsuda  sneeringly.  "Yet  has  it  never 
occurred  to  you  that  your  faithfulness  is 
old-fashioned  and  fit  only  for  a  Japanese 
woman?  You,  the  wife  of  a  foreigner, 
should  not  entertain  such  feeling." 

"Is  not  faithfulness  esteemed  by  all 
nations  ?"  she  asked  quickly. 

"No.  The  Westerners  make  light  of 
its  qualities.  Have  you  not  heard  how 
many  of  these  foreigners  who  marry  in 
Japan  leave  their  wives  never  to  return  ?" 

"My  husband  is  different,"  she  said. 

"So  they  all  say — while  they  wait,"  said 
Matsuda. 

Half  unconsciously  her  hand  went  to 
her  heart.  She  looked  as  if  she  were  in 
some  sudden  pain  as  she  spoke. 

"You  do  not  understand.  He  was  a 
priest  of  the  great  God.  He  could  not 
lie.  Ah !  he  was  different  from  all  other 
men." 

"The  eyes  of  a  foolish  wife  are 
blind,"  said  Matsuda.  "What  a  pity  that 
yours  could  not  sooner  perceive  the  base- 
ness of  the  barbarian." 

"Baseness,"  she  repeated.  "I  do  not 
understand." 

"You  think  your  husband  will  return 
to  you?". 

"I  am  sure  of  it." 
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"And  against  his  coming  you  em- 
broider rich  garments  for  his  child." 

The  blood  rose  slowly  to  her  temples. 
Her  fingers  twitched  and  then  she  closed 
them  tightly. 

"Yes,"  she  said ;  "it  is  true." 

Matsuda  laughed  harshly. 

"Yet,"  said  he,  "it  is  not  your  husband 
who  pays  for  these  garments  of  your 
child." 

She  stared  at  him  incredulously. 

"You  are  insane  to  speak  so,"  she  final- 
ly said.  "My  husband  gave  me  money 
with  which  to  purchase  the  articles  upon 
which  I  work." 

He  bent  his  lean,  evil  face  to  hers. 

"That  money  he  accepted  from  me," 
he  said. 

She  shrunk  back  a  step. 

"From  you !    I  do  not  believe  you." 

He  fumbled  in  the  bosom  of  his  ha- 
kama. 

"Behold  this,"  he  said,  shaking  before 
her  eyes  a  piece  of  paper.  "This  is  his 
receipt." 

She  pushed  the  paper  from  her. 

"I  will  not  look  at  it,"    she  said. 

"You  are   afraid." 

"No!" 

She  seized  the  paper  and  read,  her 
eyes  dilating  with  horror  as  she  did  so. 
It  was  a  receipt  for  a  loan  of  75  yen. 
Her  hand  fell  limply  to  her  side.  The 
paper  fluttered  to  the  ground. 

What !  Was  the  money  of  this  Matsuda 
paying  for  the  sacred  garments  of  her 
child !  Ah,  how  terribly  blind  must  have 
been  her  husband  to  accept  help  from 
such  a  source.  Her  pride  scorched  her. 
She  suddenly  turned  and  walked  swiftly 
into  the  house.  In  a  moment,  however, 
she  returned,  a  lacquer  box  and  the  tiny 
garment  upon  which  she  had  worked  in 
her  arms.  She  set  the  box  at  Matsuda's 
feet. 

"There,"  she  said,  "is  what  is  left  of 
your  evil  money.  Some  of  it  I  have  al- 
ready spent  upon  this  garment.  I  would 
not  let  it  touch  my  child."  She  tore  it 
across  and  threw  the  pieces  upon  the  box. 

"Go  now!"  She  pointed  to  the  gate. 
"You  contaminate  his  august  home.  I 
have  always  hated  you,  Matsuda  Isami, 
now  more  than  ever.  My  father  spoke 
true  words.    You  are  a  dog!" 

Laughing  softly,  he  stooped  and  lifted 
the  box,  then  slowly  counted  its  contents. 


"Seventy-five  yen,'^  he  said,  "was  the 
amount  of  the  loan.  There  are  but  twenty- 
five  here." 

"My  husband's  letter  will  come  in  the 
next  foreign  mail,"  she  repUed  proudly. 
"You  will  wait  until  then." 

He  changed  his  tone. 

"Madame  Azalea,  it  is  well  known  that 
you  are  deserted  by  the  barbarian.  No  one 
pities  you,  because  it  is  alleged  you  in- 
sulted your  ancestors  for  the  sake  of  this 
beast.  Now  you  have  become  an  out- 
cast. Even  the  beggars  will  not  ask  you 
for  charity.  Yet  I— I,  Matsuda  Isami, 
whom  you  have  named  *dog,'  have  com- 
passion upon  you." 

He.  paused  to  note  the  effect  of  his 
words.  She  was  staring  coldly  and  ston- 
ily before  her.  Her  thoughts  were  bit- 
ter.   Matsuda  went  a  step  nearer  to  her. 

"You  do  not  believe  in  my  pity  for 
you  ?"  he  asked. 

She  raised  her  head  proudly. 

"I  do  not  need  it,"  she  said. 

"Hah!  Your  words  are  proud.  You 
will  learn  soon  to  frame  your  lips  to 
meeker  words." 

She  turned  as  if  to  re-enter  the  house, 
but  he  sprang  lithely  before  her  and  stood 
in  her  path,  his  hideous  face  thrust  be- 
fore the  range  of  her  vision. 

"Listen  once  again.  You  have  come 
to  beggary,  Madame  Azalea,  for  in  my 
sleeve  this  minute  rests  the  last  of  your 
yen.     What  will  you  do  now?" 

"Yes,  Matsuda  Isami,"  she  said,  "you 
hold  the  last  of  the  money,  but  there 
are  things  I  can  sell,  and  the  house  is 
yet  mine.     Let  me  pass." 

He  laughed  in  her  face  so  that  his 
breath  struck  her. 

"Every  article  within  the  house  be- 
longs to  me — me!"  he  said,  touching  his 
breast  with  his  fingers.  She  stared  at 
him  with  horrified  eyes.  Inside  the  house 
the  wail  of  her  baby,  awakened  from 
its  sleep,  floated  out  to  them,  and  the 
sound  silenced  both  for  a  moment.  Then 
she  pushed  by  him,  and  still  he  barred 
her  passage. 

"Where  would  you  go?*^  he  taunted. 
She  slipped  desperately  under  his  arm 
and  snapped  the  shoji  between  them.  He 
could  have  pushed  it  aside  without  the 
smallest  difficulty,  but  he  stood  on  the 
steps  like  one  already  having  possession, 
and  laughed  softly  to  himself. 
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He  heard  her  soothing  the  child  with- 
in and  the  sound  of  its  subdued  cries. 
Finally,  comforted,  it  must  have  slept, 
for  there  was  no  further  sound  within. 
Matsuda  pushed  open  the  shoji  door. 
The  house  and  furniture  were  his.  He 
would  enter  when  he  pleased. 

She  was  standing  behind  the  shpji,  as 
though  awaiting  his  coming.  Her  baby 
was  strapped  to  her  back  and  she  held 
something  clasped  close  to  her  heart.  It 
was  a  large  black  book.  Matsuda  recog- 
nized it.  She  spoke  in  unfaltering  ac- 
cents. 

**Prav  YOU  walk  in,  Matsuda  Isami. 
The  furniture  is  waiting  to  be  taken. 
Truly  an  empty  house  will  be  of  more 
comfort  than  one  dressed  in  what  belongs 
to  you." 

"An  empty  house?"  he  repeated.  "But 
I  do  not  propose  to  empty  my  house. 
The  house,  too,  is  mine,  since  I  bought 
it  within  the  month." 

"Ah,"  she  said,  "  I  suspected  as  much. 
Very  well,  take  also  the  house,  most 
honourable  Matsuda  Isami.  We  will 
leave  it  at  once." 

He  followed  her  down  the  path  for  a 
space.  When  he  seized  her  sleeve,  she 
shook  it  from  his  grasp. 

"Do  not  make  claim  upon  us,  also, 
Matsuda  Isami,"  she  scornfully  mocked. 
"It  is  not  possible  you  purchased  us, 
too?" 

"No,  but  I  shall  do  so,  Madame 
Azalea." 

"Oh,  no,  that  is  not  possible.'^ 
Her  proud  and   stubborn   demeanour 
caused  him  to  change  his  tone. 

"Listen,"  he  said.  "By  the  law  you  are 
no  longer  the  wife  of  the  barbarian.  He 
has  deserted  you  and  hence  you  are  di- 
vorced. Become  wife  with  me.  My 
house  awaits  your  coming,  and  I  have 
sworn  to  possess  you." 

"I  would  rather  wed  with  Death,"  was 
her  answer. 

He  turned  in  savage  exasperation  and 
ran  toward  the  house.  She,  standing 
still  now,  watched  him  enter.  A  moment 
later  she  heard  his  hoarse  laughter  and 
the  crashing  of  articles  within.  Sick 
despair  crept  through  her  being,  freezing 
her  faculties.  She  could  not  move,  but 
stood  like  one  fascinated,  watching  the 
trembling  of  the  house  itself.    It  shivered. 


swayed  and  shook  from  side  to  side,  as 
though  a  very  tempest  were  sweeping 
it  within.  Then  suddenly  there  was  an 
upheaval,  a  splintering  crash,  and  the 
little  house  upon  the  hill  was  a  mass  of 
broken  debris.  Matsuda,  his  passion  un- 
satisfied with  the  destruction  of  the  furni- 
ture, had  seized  the  main  pole  of  the 
house — the  support  of  the  frail  structure 
— and  had  shaken  it  with  such  violence 
that  the  house  itself  had  collapsed.  A 
providence  which  seems  by  some  irony 
of  fate  to  watch  over  the  fortunes  of  the 
evil,  had  saved  the  man  himself  from  so 
much  as  a  scratch.  He  was  snorting  and 
puffing  like  a  bull  as  he  sped  down  the 
hill  past  the  trembling,  shrinking  Azalea. 

A  sound  escaped  her  lips.  It  could  not 
be  called  a  cry.  She  made  a  little  rush 
toward  the  fallen  house,  then  stopped  and 
covered  her  eyes  with  her  sleeves.  She 
was  homeless,  without  means,  and  upon 
her  back  her  warm,  sleeping  babe  hung 
heavy  and  helpless. 

Dazedly,  almost  blindly.  Azalea  made 
her  way  down  the  hill  slope,  across  the 
little  bridge  that  spanned  the  narrow  river 
in  the  valley  below,  up  another  hill,  and 
on  through  the  fields.  She  had  come 
to  the  house  of  her  stepmother.  At  least 
she  had  never  been  denied  a  roof  there. 

Her  knock  was  timid  and  faint.  As 
though  expecting  her,  Madame  Yamada 
hastened  to  the  door.  Azalea  spoke  in 
the  weariest,  the  faintest  of  accents. 

"Excellent  mother-in-law,  my  house 
has  fallen  and  I  am  without  money  and 
very  tired.  I  wish  to  come  into  my 
father's  house  a  little  while." 

Madame  Yamada  laughed  shrilly. 

"The  doors  of  your  father's  house," 
she  said,  "  are  closed  to  the  one  who  has 
dishonoured  them." 

Azalea  stood  in  silence.  Even  in  her 
misery,  her  pride  withheld  her  from 
pleading.  She  bowed  her  head  in  apa- 
thetic politeness. 

"Say  no  more,  then,"  she  said.  "We 
will  go  elsewhere.*^ 

That  night  she  slept  under  the  open 
skies.  The  shadows  of  the  night  were 
her  only  covering,  and  the  soft,  mossy 
gjass  her  mattress.  She  slept  well,  as  the 
exhausted  often  do,  and  felt  nor  knew 
the  discomfort  of  her  unusual  bed,  for 
she  was  close  to  the  ruin  of  her  home 
that  had  been,  and  near,  too,  to  the  little 
mission  house.    Her  last  thought  ere  she 
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slept  was  a  vague  and  almost  childish 
remembrance  of  an  argument  she  had 
once  had  with  her  husband.  She  had 
protested  against  the  locking  of  the  mis- 
sion house,  declaring  that  locks  were  un- 
known and  unneeded  in  Japan.  He  had 
insisted  that  thieves  might  enter  the 
place  and  despoil  the  little  church  of  its 
few  possessions.  Now  Azalea  thought 
with  a  strange  feeling  of  bitter  triumph 
that  she  had  proved  herself  right.  Oh, 
if  the  little  church  were  but  open,  what 
a  haven  of  refuge  it  would  prove  now 
for  her  and  for  their  child.  Who  had 
better  right  to  its  protection  than  the  wife 
and  offspring  of  the  priest  of  the  church  ? 

CHAPTER  Xn. 

The  summer  slipped  by  on  sleepy 
wings.  Autumn's  mellow,  balmy  touch 
was  upon  the  land.  By  day  all  Nature 
was  beautiful,  but  at  night  the  starry 
skies  were  cold  and  chilling.  The  earth, 
too,  lost  its  warmth  and  shivered  as  if 
in  anticipation  of  the  coming  winter. 

On  a  certain  night  in  the  month  of 
October,  a  woman,  with  a  baby  on  her 
back,  made  her  weary  way  through  the 
village  of  Sanyo.  One  could  see  even  in 
the  dim  light  that  she  was  haggard  and 
hollow-eved.  Her  small  hands,  which 
ever  and  anon  crept  nervously  toward  the 
little  head  against  her  neck,  were  tragic- 
ally thin.  For  almost  two  months  Azalea, 
the  wife  of  the  white  priest,  had  been  a 
common  mendicant.  She  had  wandered 
about  from  place  to  place,  seeking  at  first 
employment  and  later  reduced  to  the  beg- 
ging of  alms.  The  small  inland  towns 
of  Japan  have  few  industries  offering  em- 
ployment to  women.  Azalea  was  further 
hampered  by  the  white  child  she  bore 
upon  her  back  and  the  ignominy  of  her 
religion,  for  in  some  way  her  history 
had  followed  her  from  town  to  town. 
Neither  her  beauty  nor  her  youth  were 
of  avail  to  her  now  to  earn  the  pity  of 
those  who  feared  the  gods  too  much  to 
refuse  alms  to  a  beggar.  The  wife  of  the 
foreign  devil  was  an  outcast  of  the  gods, 
a  pariah,  a  thing  accursed.  What  re- 
spectable Japanese  would  lend  aid  to  one 
who  had  wilfully  destroyed  the  tablets 
of  her  ancestors?  And  so  in  this  land 
where  beggars  oft-times  grow  fat  on 
charity  the  pariah  starved.  Sometimes  a 
peasant  or  fanner,  knowing  nothing  of 


her  history,  would  give  her  shelter  and 
food  at  night,  but  when  the  morning 
light  revealed  the  blue-eyed  babe  upon 
her  back,  they  turned  her  superstitiously 
away.  She  hardly  knew  whither  her  feet 
carried  her,  so  many,  many  had  been 
the  days  since  her  wanderings  began. 
Only  Nature  was  compassionate  in  that 
the  summer  months  kept  her  at  least 
from  .the  chill  of  exposure.  But  even 
Nature  has  limits  to  her  patience,  and 
autumn  had  come.  During  the  first  few 
weeks  of  her  wanderings,  the  baby  had. 
appeared  strong  and  well.  The  out-door 
life  in  the  country  but  strengthened  its 
little  frame.  The  starving  of  the  mother 
was  a  gradual  process,  something  which 
at  first  did  not  affect  the  baby.  But  as 
the  days  and  weeks  went  by  and  the  mother 
grew  weaker,  the  contagion  of  her 
weariness  affected  the  babe.  He  became 
peevish  and  ailing.  The  round,  cunning, 
gurgling  baby,  to  whom  the  mother  had 
passionately  clung  as  though  for  strength, 
grew  thin  and  cried  constantly.  Its  little 
face  fell  into  the  odd  lines  of  one  aged, 
thin,  pinched  and  anxious;  for  what 
nourishment  is  there  in  the  breast  of  a 
starving  woman  ? 

After  a  night  of  vain  effort  to  keep 
the  baby  warm  in  her  arms  in  the  open 
country,  Azalea  turned  frantically  back 
toward  her  native  village. 

She  had  a  vague  notion  of  going  once 
more  to  the  home  of  her  step-mother, 
this  time  to  beg  with  her  head  at  the 
august  woman's  feet  for  shelter  and 
charity.  When  the  latter  had  turned  her 
from  the  door,  stubborn  pride  had  buoyed 
the  girl  up  and  given  her  that  almost 
feverish  strength  which  had  sustained 
her  this  long.  Now  the  last  strain  of 
pride  in  her  breast  was  dead.  Hope 
had  long  lingered,  hope  and  faith  in  the 
dimly  remembered  words  of  the  white 
God,  that  he  would  protect  her  always 
— yet  now  even  hope  was  gone. 

And  thus  it  was,  then,  half  clad  and 
almost  starving,  that  Azalea  returned  to 
Sanyo.  It  was  night  and  the  streets  of 
the  town  were  almost  deserted.  But  the 
little  houses,  like  fairy  lanterns,  glowed 
in  the  darkness  with  light  and  warmth, 
and  as  she  passed  along  she  could  hear 
the  babble  and  soft,  happy  murmur  of 
the  contented  and  housed  families.  Her 
hunger  gripped  at  her  throat,  parching 
it.    The  baby  was  mercifully  silent,  but 
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its  weight  was  so  heavy  that  she  walked 
unsteadily  and  stooped  beneath  it. 

Who  would  have  recognised  in  this 
shadow  of  a  woman  the  exquisitely  lovely 
and  dainty  girl  who,  despite  her  shabby 
clothes,  had  bravely  held  her  head  so  high 
in  the  town  ?  Would  the  white  priest  him- 
self have  recognised  her?  She  had  ceased 
to  think  of  him  in  these  days.  She  had 
told  herself  that  he  had  been  but  a  beauti- 
ful spirit  whom  the  gods  had  sent  to  bless 
her  for  a  little  time  only.  Now  he  was 
gone.  Azalea  had  forgotten  the  language 
he  had  taught  her ;  had  forgotten  the  God 
he  had  told  her  would  comfort.  Her 
own  wanderings  and  the  cries  of  her 
baby  had  occupied  her  mind  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  else.  Only  sometimes  when 
she  slept  she  dreamed  of  his  great,  tender 
brown  eyes  watching  over  and  guarding 
her,  and  in  her  sleep  she  sighed  his 
name. 

Now  before  the  door  of  her  step- 
mother's home  she  stood  once  more. 
Madame  Yamada  came  and  looked  at 
her.  With  her  came  to  the  doorstep  her 
two  daughters.  Azalea  bent  so  low  and 
humbly  that  with  the  weight  upon  her 
back  she  nigh  fell  to  the  ground.  Her 
voice  was  almost  too  faint  to  hear. 

**One  night  of  shelter,  good,  dear,  kind- 
est of  mothers — and  a  little  food!*' 

Madame  Yamada's  voice  was  as  hard, 
as  her  face. 

"So  you  have  returned!"  she  said. 
"You  are  without  shame,  it  seems.  This 
is  the  house  of  respectable  people.  The 
Kirishitan  cannot  enter." 

"Kirishitan — Kirishitan!"  Azalea  re- 
peated the  word  vaguely,  dazedly.  "I 
am  not  Kirishitan,"  she  said.   "The  gods 


Madame  Yamada's  shrill  laugh  inter- 
rupted her. 

"What!  And  you  carry  the  evil  book 
in  the  front  of  vour  obi!" 

"That !"  Azalea  dragged  the  book  from 
her  obi.  She  held  it  up  with  both  hands, 
then  with  a  sudden,  wild  vehemence 
dashed  it  to  the  ground  and  put  her  foot 
upon  it. 

"It  has  brought  me  evil.  Good  step- 
mother, I  have  cast  it  from  me.  Give 
me  shelter,"  and  she  stretched  her  hands 
out  in  piteous  appeal.  But  only  the  blank 
wall  of  shoji  faced  her  now.  Madame 
Yamada  and  her  daughters  had  closed 


the  doors  upon  her,  even  as  she  renounced 
her  religion. 

In  a  frenzy  she  beat  with  her  thin 
hands  upon  the  panelling,  and  her  moan- 
ing voice  reached  those  within. 

"Oh,  hearts  of  stone,  take  then  the 
child  within.    It  is  dying!  dying!" 

Her  step-mother  thrust  her  fist  through 
the  paper  shoji.  One  baleful  eye  was 
placed  at  the  opening.  But  she  did  not 
speak. 

The  burst  of  passion  subsided.  Azalea's 
hands  fell  to  her  side;  she  slowly  stif- 
fened and  straightened  herself.  She 
stood  in  giddy  hesitation  a  moment,  then 
slowly  moved  away. 

Through  half  the  length  of  the  night 
she  wandered  about  the  hill  country  and 
town  of  Sanyo.  Once  she  came  to  some 
water  and  its  murmuring  song  evoked 
a  momentary  response  in  her.  She  be- 
gan to  laugh  in  a  soft,  mad  way  as  she 
stepped  into  it ;  but  the  water  came  only 
to  her  ankles  and  the  baby  upon  her  back 
moved  and  moaned  in  its  sleep.  Some- 
thing burned  within  her  head.  Words, 
words — words — spoken  in  that  deep 
voice  she  had  loved.  To  take  life  was 
an  evil  and  unpardonable  thing  in  the 
sight  of  the  One  God !  She  stepped  upon 
the  bank  of  the  brook  in  shivering  terror. 
Suddenly  she  ran  from  it  as  though  from 
a  great  temptation.  She  sped  on  from 
the  dark  allurement  of  the  country  to 
where  the  light  of  the  city  told  her  of 
the  warmth  and  happiness  of  others. 
Through  street  and  street  she  wandered, 
her  feet  dragging,  her  head  drooped  for- 
ward. She  lost  her  sandals,  and  her 
feet,  in  the  worn  and  old  linen,  bled  from 
the  touch  of  the  pavement.  She  had 
now  lost  all  sense  of  locality.  Only  she 
knew  that  thrice  she  paraded  one  particu- 
lar street — an  avenue  shaded  by  dark, 
drooping  bamboos,  under  whose  shade 
houses  of  exquisite  structure  and  light 
gleamed  out  upon  the  night. 

Azalea  stopped  before  one  of  them — 
the  largest  of  all.  Her  hand  rested 
heavily  upon  the  bamboo  gate;  but  she 
did  not  attempt  to  push  it  open.  Now 
she  stood  still  with  a  nameless  quiet  and 
terror  in  her  heart.  Suddenly,  as  she 
wavered,  the  babe  upon  her  back  twisted 
in  its  wrappings,  and  weirdly,  piercingly 
cried  aloud.  A  moment  later  one  ap- 
peared at  the  door  of  the  house  with  a 
lighted  candle  in  his  hand.    He  came  with 
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hasty  steps  down  to  the  bamboo  gate, 
and  there  in  the  dim  light  of  the  lifted 
andon  he  saw  the  woman  Azalea.  He 
seized  her  by  the  arm  and  drew  her  up 
the  path  and  into  the  house. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

For  nine  days  she  remained  in  the 
house  of  Matsuda  Isami.  He  put  her 
into  the  great  sleeping  chamber  above 
the  ozashishi,  removed  the  paper  shoji 
from  the  house  and  slid  into  its  place 
the  winter  wooden  sliding  walls  and 
doors.  Thus  they  were  safe  from  spying 
intruders,  and  she  might  not  leave  the 
house,  since  the  wooden  street  doors  were 
fast.  Outside  her  room  the  woman 
Natsu-san  remained.  Matsuda  himself 
moved  into  the  ozashiki,  and  from  there 
he  kept  guard  over  the  woman  in  the 
chamber  above. 

When  first  the  serving-woman  Natsu- 
san  entered  the  chamber  to  serve  her, 
she  found  the  girl  crouched  off  in  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  room,  whither  she 
had  crept  after  Matsuda  Isami  had  set 
her  in  the  room.  She  was  numb  with 
cold,  hunger  and  fear.  Her  feverish 
mind  could  not  follow  the  tangled  se- 
quence of  events  that  had  passed  over 
her  that  night.  She  dimly  recalled  that 
sudden  flash  of  andon  light  at  the  end 
of  her  wanderings,  the  touch  of  arms  of 
seeming  supernatural  strength  which  had 
crushed  her  aching  body  as  they  carried 
her  up  and  into  this  room  of  fears.  The 
room  had  no  light  save  what  sifted  into 
it  from  a  takahiri  (lantern)  in  the  hall, 
which  the  servant  had  set  by  the  dividing 
doors. 

"I  have  brought  food,"  she  said  brief- 
ly, and  set  the  tray  on  the  floor  by  the 
famished  Azalea.  She  reached  out  a 
trembling  hand  and  cautiously,  fearfully 
touched  and  felt  of  the  food.  Reassured 
of  what  she  touched,  her  hands  seized  up- 
on the  contents  of  the  tray.  She  found 
the  milk,  warm  and  sweet,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment she  had  slipped  the  child  out  of  its 
bag,  laid  its  limp  and  listless  little  body 
at  her  feet  and  thrust  the  nipple  of  the 
bottle  between  the  tiny,  parted  lips. 

Someone  in  the  night  put  a  slumber 
robe  upon  her.  Her  weakness  and  ex- 
haustion gave  way.     She  slept.     But  in 


the  early  morning,  turning  in  her  sleep 
instinctively  to  reach  out  for  her  child, 
she  missed  it,  and  started  with  a  cry  of 
fright  and  anguish  that  rang  out  wildly 
through  the  silent  house. 

It  was  five  days  before  they  put  the 
child  back  into  her  arms.  At  the  end  of 
that  period  she  put  her  head  at  the  feet 
of  Matsuda  Isami,  swore  by  the  eight 
million  gods  of  heaven  that  she  was  his 
humblest  and  meekest  of  slaves,  and 
promised  to  do  whatever  he  should  com- 
mand if  he  would  but  return  to  her  her 
child.  After  that  she  was  like  a  mechani- 
cal puppet.  The  woman  Natsu-san 
dressed  her  in  softest  silken  crepe,  loaded 
down  her  little  fingers  with  rich  jewels, 
and  drew  the  hair,  fallen  so  wildly  about 
her  face,  back  into  smooth  mode.  She 
moved  about  like  one  in  a  dream,  a  night- 
mare from  which  she  could  not  wake 
nor  extricate  her.  She  was  but  a  passive 
doll  in  the  hands  of  the  woman,  and  did 
not  even  move  her  hands  to  assist  the 
servant  in  attiring  her.  But  when  they 
brought  the  child,  she  rushed  upon  the 
woman,  siezed  it  with  savage  force  from 
her  arms,  and  then  fell  to  weeping  over 
it  in  such  a  way  that  the  one  she  was 
hereafter  to  name  ''master"  feared  for 
her  reason,  and  left  her  for  the  nonce 
alone.  Thus  a  respite  of  a  few  days  was 
given  her. 

Physical  strength  crept  back  into  her 
wasted  body,  bringing  health,  too,  to  her 
bewildered  mind.  Memory — burning,  in- 
vincible, accusing — awoke,  told  her  that 
she  was  about  to  become  a  thing  more 
outcast  than  ever,  because  she  would  be 
guilty  of  that  sin  the  most  unpardonable 
of  any  a  woman  of  his  (her  husband's) 
people  could  commit.  She  could  not  de- 
lude herself  with  the  fancy  that  she 
would  be  the  wife  of  Matsuda  Isami, 
whatever  the  law  might  be,  for  she  had 
pledged  an  eternal  faith  to  her  true  hus- 
band and  the  child  was  the  connecting 
link  between  them.  Now  as  from  day 
to  day  she  waited  in  fear  for  the  time 
to  come  when  Matsuda  Isami  should 
claim  her  promise,  a  promise  she  dared 
not  break  if  she  would  keep  her  child, 
there  flooded  back  upon  her  the  teachings 
of  her  husband.  Now  at  last  she  knew 
she  believed  in  the  faith  of  the  Kirishitan, 
and  before  that  faith  she  stood  convicted. 
She  did  not  attempt  to  justify  her  actions 
by  her  sufferings.  There  was  no  justifica- 
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tion  in  the  creed  of  his  religion.     His  his  departure.     If  he  had  sent  word  to 

last  words  to  her  had  been :  "Have  faith  her  the  great  waters  that  divided  them 

always.    Be  true  to  me,  my  love,  and  to  must  have  swallowed  it  up.    There  was 

yourself.     I  will  return."    Yet  how  had  nothing  left  to  her  now  save  the  child, 

he  kept   his   word   to  her.     There  had  and  for  his  sake  she  would  sell  herself 

not  come  to  her  one  word  or  sign  since  and  become  wife  to  Matsuda  Isami. 

(To  be  concluded) 


THE  HEART  ON  THE  HIGHWAY 


When  I  forget  the  forest,  the  snow  by  sunset  reddened, 

The  paean  of  the  pine-top. 

The  dark  dream  of  the  fir. 

When  whisper  of  the  little  leaves 

By  wheel  and  stone  is  deadened. 

Nor  yet  through  twilight's  mystery  the  wings  of  Memory  stir, — 

When  I  heed  not  the  footfall  of  a  dryad  in  the  grasses. 

Nor  hark  a  pipe's  note  echo 

Down  the  river's  secret  spot. 

When  the  eager  flame  of  being 

Leaps  no  more  while  April  passes, — 

Then  strike  me  from  thy  race,  O  Life,  and  let  me  be  forgot ! 

When  to  the  psalm  of  waters,  the  Sea's  majestic  spaces. 

The  heart  shall  shrink  from  solitude 

And  fail  to  answer  ''Here!" 

Nor  finds  its  royal  kinship 

In  Autumn's  silent  places, 

And,  songless,  hears  no  singing  in  the  death-sigh  of  the  year, — 


When  thought  plods  on  in  bondage,  the  din  of  day  grown  stronger. 

And  the  older  call,  the  sweeter  thrall 

Of  longing  is  forgot, — 

When  through  still  rain  the  keener  pain  .  -     / 

Of  loving  comes  no  longer, — 

Then,  strike  me  from  thy  race,  O  Life,  and  write  that  I  am  not! 

Virginia  Woodward  Cloud. 


'*THE   SACRED  BOOKS  OF  THE 

MORMONS  " 


A  BODY  of  divinity  as  curious 
and  complex  as  that  which  Pas- 
cal exposed  in  his  Provincial 
Letters,  a  set  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  minute  as  those  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  still  guide  the  thought 
and  life  of  the  Utah  Mormons.  These 
comparisons  are  odious,  yet  not  all  the 
writings  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints  are 
odious.  Polygamy  is  an  excrescence  on 
the  system;  it  is  denounced  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon  itself.  The  very  revelation 
on  Plural  Marriage  is  as  dubious  to  the 
Reformed  Saints  as  the  existence  of  the 
secret  dossier  is  to  the  partisans  of  Cap- 
tain Dreyfus.  This  distinction  between 
the  old  school  and  the  progressives  is 
important.  As  their  early  martyrs  fur- 
nished seed  to  the  church  so  their  recent 
politicians  have  been  hauling  grist  to  the 
Mormon  mill.  What  the  organisation 
thrives  on  is  persecution,  what  it  hates  is 
investigation.  The  visitor  at  Salt  Lake 
is  informed  that  the  original  documents 
have  been  taken  back  to  heaven,  but  re- 
cent search  has  discovered  them  reposing 
in  New  York  City. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  is  still  a  thing 
to  conjure  with — among  the  Saints.  As 
a  pretended  history  of  ancient  America 
it  tells  how  the  lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel 
migrated  to  this  continent  and  perpe- 
trated a  series  of  Kisheneff  massacres 
upon  one  another,  until  they  dwindled 
down  to  a  mere  remnant,  the  ignoble 
red  man.  The  discovery  of  this  thrilling 
document  is  attributed  to  an  illiterate 
young  farmer,  Joseph  Smith,  Junior,  the 
founder  of  Mormonism.  Living  in  the 
same  locality  and  period  as  Fenimore 
Cooper,  he  turned  out  a  sort  of  religious 
Leather-Stocking  Tale,  the  origin  of 
which  is  involved  in  certain  iridescent 
dreams.  This  "Sacred  History  of  An- 
cient America  from  the  Earliest  Ages," 
written  on  plates  of  solid  gold  in  "Re- 
formed Egyptian,"  is  still  studied  in 
Mormon  Sunday-schools,  while  the 
adults  in  the  great  tabernacle  at  Salt 
Lake  City  sing:  "Embalmed  records, 
plates  of  gold,  glorious  things  to  us  un- 
fold !"  Thev  sing,  about  the  book ;  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  read  it.    Yet  in  the  hands 


of  the  missionaries  Joe  Smith's  gold  bible 
is  as  good  as  a  gold  brick.  If  the  unsus- 
pecting Gentile  grants  that  because  this 
latter-day  bible  contains  scriptural  texts 
it  is  inspired,  he  is  lost.  So,  except  for 
controversial  purposes,  this  "record  of 
the  forefathers  of  our  western  tribes"  is 
little  used.  The  modem  editions  are  by 
no  means  as  frequent  as  in  the  dark 
ages  of  American  culture  when  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Empire  State  were  interested  in 
the  Cardiff  giant,  the  spiritualistic  mes- 
sages of  the  Fox  sisters,  and  the  prophe- 
cies of  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  the 
Poughkeepsie  seer.  But  the  present  gen- 
eration of  Mormons  is  trying  to  bolster 
up  the  archaeological  claims  of  this  "ac- 
count of  the  aborigines  of  America"  by 
expeditions  to  the  ruins  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  As  far  as  the  Mormon 
public  goes,  it  appears  that  the  book  is 
not  seriously  studied  outside  of  the  theo- 
logical department  of  Deseret  University. 
The  earliest  of  the  canonical  works  was 
then  a  sort  of  parlour  ornament  among 
the  faithful,  a  plush  photograph  album 
containing  astonishing  pictures  of  the 
first  families  of  America.  The  orna- 
mental was  followed  by  the  useful.  What 
was  next  called  for  was  a  more  practical 
handbook  for  daily  living,  something  to 
stop  the  mouths  of  scoffers  and  to  com- 
fort the  Saints.  The  demand  was  met 
in  the  Book  of  Commandments  for  the 
Government  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
Here  Smith  is  set  forth  as  a  prophet, 
seer,  and  revelator,  not  of  the  orthodox 
variety  with  unsatisfactory  allusions  to 
mere  moral  questions,  but  a  leader  of  the 
people  with  directions  as  plain  as  a  pike- 
staff. Thus  there  appear  prophecies  as 
to  Deacon  Jessup  and  the  widow's  cow, 
exhortations  to  patronise  the  Lord's 
Boarding-House  (Joseph  Smith,  proprie- 
tor), and  finally  a  "commandment  of  God 
and  not  of  man,"  to  Smith's  financial 
backer,  Martin  Harris :  "Thou  shalt 
not  covet  thine  own  property,  but  impart 
it  freely  to  the  printing  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  Pay  the  printer's  debt."  Smith 
was  no  fool  when  he  wrote  things  like 
these.  Lost  in  the  mazes  of  the  thousand 
and  one  sects  of  that  day  there  were 
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plenty  of  people  who  wanted  to  be  led 
by  the  nose.  And  there  were  certain 
fanciful  elements  in  the  book  that  also 
played  their  part.  As  the  Baok  of  Mor- 
mon appealed  to  a  patriotism  which  had 
but  a  slight  past,  so  the  Book  of  Com- 
mandments appealed  to  vague  aspirations 
for  the  future.  Explain  it  as  one  may, 
the  so-called  Prophecy  of  the  Rebellion 
was  a  lucky  hit.  We  may  not  agree  with 
osiah  Quincy  when  he  implied  that 
oseph  Smith  was  the  historical  Ameri- 
can of  the  nineteenth  century  who  has 
exerted  the  most  powerful  influence  upon 
the  destinies  of  his  countrjrmen.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  prophet  had  a 
statesmanlike  prevision  in  advocating  the 
buying  of  the  slaves,  eleven  years  before 
Emerson  advocated  that  scheme. 

Thus  far  the  writings  of  the  seer  were 
unobjectionable,  if  not  valuable.  Indeed 
selections  have  been  collected  in  a  pam- 
phlet which  is  entitled  the  Pearl  of  Great 
Price  and  is  cast  before  the  Gentiles.  But 
at  the  time  of  their  origin  the  sacred 
books  must  have  had  a  great  effect.  The 
Yankee  convert  could  point  with  pride  to 
a  bible  which  was  a  product  of  home  in- 
dustry. The  foreign  proselyte  would  be 
glad  to  obey  the  regulations  of  a  church 
which  provided  him  with  a  farm  on  easy 
terms.  But  what  crept  into  the  sacred 
writings  after  the  Saints  made  their  first 
western  move  was  a  different  thing.  As 
early  as  1835,  in  Ohio,  the  church  public- 
ly disavowed  polygamy,  while  by  1840 
Parley  Pratt,  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
in  issuing  his  Persecutions  of  the  Latter- 
Day  Saints  tried  to  make  the  public  be- 
lieve that  martyrdom  meant  monogamy. 
One  year  later,  however,  Orson  Pratt 
published  his  Treatise  on  the  Regeneror 
tion  and  Eternal  Duration  of  Matter, 
This  contained  certain  gross  materialistic 
teachings  on  the  "Pre-existence  of  Man" 
and  "Celestial  Marriage,"  which  have 
recently  been  formed  into  a  catechism  for 
young  Saints.  It  was  in  1841  also  that 
Smith  issued  his  Articles  of  Faith,  the 
last  of  which  ran :  "We  believe  in  being 
honest,  true,   chaste,   benevolent,   virtu- 


ous. 


» 


These  attempts  to  whitewash  the  pest- 
house  did  not  succeed.  The  rotten  moral 
conditions  at  the  Mormon  capital  were 
described  by  a  few  of  the  disaffected  in 
the  Nauvoo  Expositor.  This  was  at  once 
suppressed  and  the  decree  went  forth  that 


the  elders  should  "keep  within  the  limits 
of  the  first  principles  and  let  mysteries 
alone."  But  already  there  were  whispers 
of  the  prophet's  notorious  Revelation  on 
the  Eternity  of  the  Marriage  Covenant, 
Including  Plurality  of  Wives.  Whether 
this  was  authentic  is  immaterial.  At  any 
rate,  upon  the  death  of  Joseph  Smith 
his  son's  followers,  dubbed  the  Young 
Josephites,  founded  a  Reorganized 
Qiurch  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints  as  a  protest  against  the  doctrines 
of  plurality  and  community  of  wives. 

With  the  usurpation  of  Brigham 
Young  the  policy  of  the  regular  organisa- 
tion took  a  more  cautious  turn.  As  auto- 
crat, this  "Lion  of  the  Lord"  exercised 
a  literary  censorship  in  a  manner  quite 
like  that  of  the  Russian  bear.  The  more 
palpable  grammatical  errors  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon  had  already  been  corrected. 
But  the  Book  of  Commandments  was 
now  called  in  and  in  its  stead  was  put  the 
expurgated  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants. Yet  nothing  was  privately  re- 
tracted of  what  the  decent  element  had 
called  the  vicious  principles  of  Joseph 
Smith.  Now  came  the  period  of  storm 
and  stress.  The  story  of  the  Mormons 
driven  from  State  to  State,  suffering  in- 
credible hardships  in  traversing  the 
plains,  and  at  last  crossing  the  mountains 
into 'the  promised  land,  this  indeed  must 
be  a  moving  tale  to  the  present  genera- 
tion. But  after  this  agitation  the  scum 
was  bound  to  come  to  the  top.  So  when 
the  "army  of  Zion"  was  settled  in  Utah 
and  when  the  "camp  of  Israel"  had  be- 
come the  self-supporting  State  of  Des- 
eret,  the  revelations  on  plurality  of  wives 
were  boldly  promulgated.  Young's  rule 
was  now  a  despotism  tempered  by  the 
assassination  of  other  people.  The 
would-be  reformers  were  met  by  a  coun- 
ter "reformation"  in  which  the  Avenging 
Angels  played  their  part,  being  bound  by 
oath  to  obey  the  president  of  the  church 
as  if  he  were  God.  These  statements  are 
not  gathered  from  the  so-called  exposures 
of  renegades,  they  are  facts  to  be  found 
in  official  church  publications.  Thus  in 
the  Journal  of  Discourses  Young  play- 
fully alludes  to  his  wives  as  heifers,  and 
charges  that  Blood  Atonement  is  the  only 
cure  for  apostasy.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  certain  still  unsettled  issues  took 
their  rise.  In  1856  President  Buchanan 
asserted  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
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government  in  Utah  but  Brigham  Young, 
while  Stephen  A.  Douglas  declared  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  President  to  re- 
move the  dictator  and  his  henchmen  from 
office.  Without  considering  the  charge 
that  this  was  a  scheme  of  the  Democrats 
to  blind  the  North  regarding  the  slavery 
issue,  it  must  be  said  that  the  real  Mor- 
mon problem  arose  when  rival  parties 
sought  to  use  the  Saints  as  pawns  on  the 
political  chessboard. 

To  those  who  know  the  documents  it 
appears  that  the  pawns  have  been  playing 
their  own  game.  Thus  the  Times  and 
Seasons  discloses  how,  in  order  to  please 
the  Democrats,  the  Saints  scratched  the 
name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  elec- 
toral ticket,  and  the  Deseret  News  tells 
how  the  leaders  got  Statehood  from  the 
Republicans  by  disavowing  the  public 
practice  of  polygamy.  That  unrivalled 
corruption  fund,  the  tithes  contributed 
by  the  faithful,  may  have  had  its  influ- 
ence here,  but  no  one  but  the  uninformed 
Gentile  thinks  that  the  "manifesto"  of 
President  WoodruflF  in  1890  meant  the 
actual  repudiation  of  plural  wives.    Yet 


there  is  no  mental  reservation  here,  for 
the  Saints — ^among  themselves — make  a 
distinction  between  a  document  which 
comes  in  the  form  of  a  proclamation  and 
one  that  is  promulgated  as  a  revelation. 

Nevertheless  that  polygamy  is  not  es- 
sential to  the  continuance  of  Mormondom 
is  proved,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  growth 
of  the  anti-polygamy  Mormons  in 
Iowa,  and  on  the  other  by  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  patriarchal  house- 
hold in  the  progressive  centres  in  Utah. 
The  anonymous  humourist  was  right 
who  said  that  railway  communications 
corrupt  good  Mormons.  Mark  Twain 
was  right  when  he  described  the  jealousy 
of  the  wholesale  wives  at  the  sight  of 
Gentile  women  with  retail  husbands.  But 
these  things  are  not  written  in  the  sacred 
books;  what  is  written  is  that  Federal 
investigation  of  Mormon  "mysteries"  is 
Federal  interference.  "Celestial  mar- 
riage," says  the  present  official  handbook, 
"is  an  establishment  of  religion.  It  is 
ecclesiastical  in  its  nature  and  govern- 
ment. It  is,  therefore,  outside  the  domain 
of  constitutional  law." 

/.  Woodbridge  Riley. 
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RECEIVED. 

New  York. 

Century  Company: 
The   Rose   of  Old   St.    Louis.     By  Mary 
Dillon. 

A  romantic  novel  dealing  with  the  time 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  by  a  new  au- 
thor. In  her  foreword,  Miss  Dillon  says: 
"My  story  does  not  claim  to  be  history, 
but  in  every  important  historical  detail 
it  is  absolutely  faithful  to  the  records  of 
the  times  as  I  have  found  them." 

Clode: 

The  Pillar  of  Light.     By  Louis  Tracy. 

Although  Mr.  Tracy's  new  novel,  the 
successor  to  The  Wings  of  the  Morning, 
has  not  been  out  very  long,  it  is  appear- 
ing quite  frequently  among  the  lists  of 
best  selling  books.  In  the  Chronicle  and 
Comment  of  this  number  may  be  found  a 
new  photograph  of  Mr.  Tracy,  with  some 
mention  of  him  and  his  work. 

Dillingham  Company: 
The  Letter  H.    By  Charles  Felton  Pid- 
gin. 


A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  Blenner- 
hasset  and  Quincy  Adams  Sawyer.  It  is 
a  somewhat  sensational  story  of  to-day, 
with  the  scenes  laid  in  and  near  New 
York.  The  Letter  H  is  another  example 
of  the  singular  coincidence  in  the  choos- 
ing of  titles.  Some  time  ago  Miss  Grace 
Denio  Litchfield  selected  The  Letter  D 
for  the  title  of  her  new  novel,  which  has 
already  been  announced  by  Messrs.  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company  for  publication  in  the 
early  autumn. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

The  Interpoler.     By  Violet  Jacob. 

A  new  novel,  by  the  author  of  The 
Sheepstealers.  It  is  reviewed  elsewhere 
in   the   present    number   of   "The   Book- 


man. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company: 

The   Little   Vanities   of  Mrs.   Whittaker. 

By  John  Strange  Winter. 

A  domestic  comedy  by  the  author  of 
Bootless  Baby,  which  appeared  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  and  which  is  not  yet  for- 
gotten. 
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Lane: 

Emile  Zola.     By  Ernest  Alfred  Vizetelly. 

An  illustrated  volume,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  life  and  work  of  the  French 
novelist.  The  book  is  reviewed  in  this 
number  of  The  Bookman.  A  photograph 
of  Mr.  Vizetelly  appears  in  Chronicle  and 
Comment,  together  with  a  picture  of 
Zola's  home  at  Nedan,  and  another  of  the 
original  of  the  Plassans  of  the  Rougon- 
Macquart. 

Putnam's  Sons: 

Green  Mansions:  A  Romance  of  the  Trop- 
ical Forest.    By  W.  H.  Hudson. 

The  scene  of  this  romance  is  laid  in  a 
tropical  forest  near  Venezuela  and  Guiana. 
The  heroine  is  an  original  and  poetic  char- 
acter who  has  already  been  described  as 
an  Undine  of  the  woods.  Mr.  Hudson  is 
an  ornithologist,  and  his  previous  books 
have  dealt  with  birds  and  travels  in  South 
America. 

Scientific  Aspects  of  Mormonism  or  Re- 
ligion in  Terms  of  Life.  By  Nels  L. 
Nelson. 

The  author,  a  professor  in  the  Brigham 
Young  University,  says  of  his  book  that 
it  is  a  "new  kind  of  'Mormonism  Ex- 
posed*— written  from  the  point  of  view 
that  Mormonism  is  good,  and  true,  and 
beautiful;  and  that,  consequently,  its  de- 
tractors should  improve  their  judgment, 
or  mend  their  manners." 

The  Heart  of  the  Orient.  By  Michael 
Myers  Shoemaker. 

An  illustrated  book  of  travels  which  the 
author  describes  as  saunterings  through 
Georgia,  Armenia,  Persia,  Turkomania, 
and  Turkestan,  to  the  Vale  of  Paradise. 

Macmillan  Company: 

Maria  Edgeworth.  By  the  Honourable 
Emily  Lawless. 

A  large  number  of  the  letters  contained 
in  this  volume  are  published  here  for  the 
first  time.  For  permission  to  use  these 
letters,  the  compiler  is  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  niece,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Butler,  and  to  her  two  nephews, 
Professor  F.  Y.  Edgeworth  and  Mr. 
Eroles  Edgeworth. 

The  Masters  of  English  Literature.  By 
Stephen  Gwynn. 

Mr.  Gwynn  intends  this  book  for  young 
readers,  or  those  who  have  made  no  ex- 
haustive study  of  literature.  "Whatever 
is  written  in  these  pages,"  he  says,  "by 
way  of  criticism  or  biographical  narrative 
is  designed  to  awaken  interest,  and  to 
send  the  reader  to  those  masters  of  the 
literature  of  whom  he  has  learnt  enough 
to  wish  to  learn  more." 


Scott-Thaw  Company: 

Our  Political  Drama.  By  Joseph  Bucklin 
Bishop. 

An  illustrated  book  giving  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  conventions,  campaigns,  and  can- 
didates, which  Mr.  Bishop  calls"the  per- 
sonal and  dramatic  side  of  certain  events 
in  our  political  history."  The  book  is  re- 
viewed elsewhere  in  the  present  number. 

A  photograph  of  Mr.  Bishop  is  reproduced 
under  Chronicle  and  Comment. 

Scribner's  Sons: 

Personal  Reminiscences  of  the  First  Duke 
of  Wellington.  With  Sketches  of  Some 
of  his  Guests  and  Contemporaries.  By 
the  late  George  Robert  Gleig,  M.A. 
Edited  by  his  daughter,  Mary  E.  Gleig. 

A  handsomely  bound,  imported  volume 
by  the  late  Chaplain-General  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Forces.  The  biographer  first  saw 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  September, 
1813,  when  he  was  in  his  forty-seventh 
year.  The  Reminiscences  are  divided  into 
three  parts:  Confidences;  the  Duke's 
Places  of  Residence,  and  Some  of  Those 
Who  Visited  him,  and  the  Duke  in  his 
Domestic  Relations. 

George  Chapman.  Edited,  with  an  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  William  Lyon 
Phelps. 

An  imported  volume  belonging  to  the 
Mermaid  Series  which,  besides  the  intro- 
ductory notes,  contains  five  of  Chapman's 
plays.  The  text  of  this  edition  has  been 
taken  from  the  literal  reprint  of  the  plays 
published  by  John  Pearson  in  1873. 

The  Poems  and  Songs  of  William  Shake- 
speare. 
A  new  volume  in  the  Pocket  Classics,  also 

imported. 

Sir  Henry   Raeburn,   R.  A.     By  Edward 

Pinnington. 

The  latest  contribution  to  the  series  of 
Makers  of  British  Art,  imported  by  the 
Scribners.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with 
a  photogravure  portrait  of  Raeburn  by 
himself,  reproduced  from  the  original, 
which  is  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

Street  and  Smith: 

Comical  Confessions  of  Clever  Come- 
dians. By  F.  P.  Pitzer.  Edited  by 
DeWolf  Hopper. 

The  readers  of  this  amusing  little  book 
will  be  entertained  by  De  Wolf  Hopper  in 
his  Eccentric  Base  Ball  Juggling  Act,  Jim- 
mie  Power,  Francis  Wilson,  Jeff  de  An- 
gelis,  Lew  Dockstader,  Willie  Collier, 
Walter  Jones,  Joe  Weber,  Digby  Bell, 
Ezra  Kendal,  Charles  Bigelow,  Sam  Ber- 
nard, Dave  Warfield,  and  Pete  Dailey. 
Certainly  these  names  present  a  goodly 
number  of  the  popular  fun-makers. 
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Boston. 

Heath  and  Company: 

The  Essentials  of  Composition  and  Rhet- 
oric.   By  A.  Howry  Espenshade,  M.A. 

A  book  designed  to  furnish  a  practical 
course  for  pupils  in  the  high  school  and 
for  freshmen  in  college. 

Page  and  Company: 
The  Motor  Pirate.     By  G.  Sidney  Pater- 
noster. 

The  readers  of  this  department  are  re- 
ferred to  the  review  of  this  new  "motor 
book"  which  is  published  in  the  present 
number.  Mr.  Paternoster  is  an  English 
journalist,  and  well  known  as  the  author 
of  Gutter  Tragedies.  His  photograph  will 
appear  in  a  forthcoming  issue. 

Rachel  Marr.     By  Morley  Roberts. 

A  powerful  novel,  in  which  the  figure  of 
strong  and  elemental  woman  stands  out 
conspicuously.  The  book  is  reviewed  in 
this  number,  and  a  photograph  of  Mr. 
Roberts  is  also  reproduced. 

Page  and  Company: 

Poems.     By  Eugene  Barry. 

A  collection  of  poems,  many  of  them 
having  the  atmosphere  of  the  prairie  and 
of  the  plain  about  them. 

Chicago. 

Laird  and  Lee: 

Nuts  to  Crack  and  Drawing-Room  Magic. 
By  George  Schorb. 

A  paper  covered  book  containing  a  col- 
lection of  riddles,  card  tricks,  and  parlour 
games. 

Last  Days  of  Lincoln.     By  John  Irving 
Pearce,  Jr. 

A  collection  of  "lyrical  sketches,"  the 
title  being  chosen  from  the  first  one  in 
the  collection.  Mr.  Pearce's  photograph 
is  used  as  a  frontispeace,  and  a  number  of 
illustrations  accompany  the  verses. 

Rand,  McNally  and  Company: 

The    Promoters.      By    William    Hawley 
Smith. 

Upon  the  title  page  of  Mr.  Smithes  book 
one  may  read  in  bold  type:  "A  novel 
without  a  woman,"  and  this  announce- 
ment may  be  quite  enough  to  secure  a  vast 
number  of  men  readers  who  are  tired  of 
the  eternal  feminine.  The  story,  as  the 
capital  title  clearly  indicates,  deals  with  the 
class  of  American  men  who  devote  their 
time  and  brains  to  securing  money  with 
which  to  promote  or  place  upon  the  mar- 
ket some  enterprise  either  for  themselves 
or  in  the  interest  of  others. 

Selections  from  the  Religious  Poems  of 
William  C.  Blaydes. 


A  book  published  by  the  author,  who 
describes  himself  as  "an  American  poet 
proud  of  the  title  and  vain  of  its  preten- 
sions." In  a  preface,  the  author  speaks 
at  greater  length  of  himself  and  his  poetic 
gift. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Clark  Company: 
Pioneer  Roads  and  Experiences  of  Trav- 
ellers.    By  Archer  Butler  Hulbert. 

This  is  the  twelfth  volume  in  the  series 
of  Historic  Highways  of  America.  It  is 
devoted  to  two  lines  of  pioneer  movement, 
one  through  northern  Virginia,  and  the 
other  through  central  New  York. 
Early  Western  Travels.  1748-1846.  Edit- 
ed with  Notes,  Introduction,  Index,  etc., 
by  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  LL.D.  Vol- 
umes IV  and  V. 

Volume  IV  covers  the  period  of  Cum- 
ing's tour  to  the  Western  Country  from 
1807  to  1809,  while  Volume  V  deals  with 
Bradbury's  Travels  in  the  Interior  of 
America.  1809-1811. 
The  Philippine  Islands.     1493-1898. 

Volume  XV  describes  the  events  of  the 
years  1493-1603  presented  in  Dr.  Antonio 
de  Morga's  Sucesos  de  las  Islas  Filipinas. 
Emma  Helen  Blair  and  James  Alexander 
Robertson  are  the  editors  of  this  work. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Germania  Publishing  Company: 

Pluck.     By  George  Grimm. 

A  "faithful  narrative  of  the  fortunes  of 
a  little  Greenhorn  in  America,"  dedicated 
to  the  author's  German-American  friends. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  true  story. 

Philadelphia. 

Lippincott  Company: 

Historical  Tales.  The  Romance  of  Real- 
ity.    By  Charles  Morris. 

These  tales  deal  with  American  histori- 
cal subjects.  The  author  begins  with 
Ponce  de  Leon  and  the  Fountain  of  Youth 
and  ends  with  the  home-coming  of  Gen- 
eral Lee  and  his  veterans. 

The  Challoners.    By  E.  F.  Benson. 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  Dodo.  It 
is,  of  course,  an  English  story,  and  the 
love  element  is  fraught  with  tempting 
situations  and  complications. 

The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Eclipses 
According  to  Chauvenet's  Transforma- 
tion of  Bessel's  Method.  Explained  and 
Illustrated.  To  which  are  appended 
transits  of  Mercury  and  Venus  and  Oc- 
cultations  of  Fixed  Stars.  By  Rober- 
deau  Buchanan,  S.B. 

This  volume  is  designed  as  a  convenient 
hand-book  for  the  computer  of  Solar  and 
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Lunar    Eclipses.       The    publication   was 
suggested  by  reason  of  applications  made 
to  the  author  from  persons  desiring  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  eclipses. 
True  Republicanism.    By  Frank  Preston 

Steams. 

A  broad  consideration  of  the  real  and 
ideal  in  American  politics.  There  are 
chapters  on  Rational  Republicanism, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
The  War  of  1861,  Southern  Reconstruc- 
tion, and  The  Ethics  of  War.  Mr.  Stearns 
is  also  the  author  of  a  Life  of  Bismarck. 

Richmond,  Virginia. 

Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication: 

A  Year  in  Europe.     By  Walter  W.  Moore, 

D.D.,  LL.D. 

A  book  of  travel  written  in  the  form  of 
desultory  letters,  most  of  which  were 
originally  written  for  a  church  paper. 
There  are  chapters  on  European  church 
life  and  church  work,  and  on  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
author  is  McCormick  Professor  of  Ori- 
ental Literature  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  of  Virginia. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Shepard  Publishing  Company: 

Brigham's  Destroying  Angel:  Being  the 
Life,  Confessions,  and  Startling  Disclo- 
sures of  the  Notorious  Bill  Hickman, 
the  Danite  Chief  of  Utah.  Written  by 
Himself,  with  Explanatory  Notes  by 
J.  H.  Beadle,  Esq.,  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
A  reference  to  the  title  page,  as  quoted 

above,  is  sufficient  description  of  this  book. 

Syracuse,  New  York. 

Bardeen  (C.  W.): 
Fifty-Five   Years    Old.    By   C.   W.    Bar- 
deen. 

Stories  about  teachers  which  appeared 
in  the  School  Bulletin  from  January  to 
June  of  this  year.  They  depict  New  York 
village  school  life  at  the  present  time. 

St.  Louis. 

Sigma  Publishing  Company: 

Modern  European  Philosophy.     By  Den- 
ton J.  Snider. 

A  history  of  modern  philosophy  psy- 
chologically treated  from  the  seventeenth 
to  the  nineteenth  century,  inclusive. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 

MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  to  demand  as  sold  be- 
tween July  and  August,  1904. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  follow- 
ing lists,  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading 
booksellers  in  the  towns  mentioned : 

New  York  City. 

I.  The   Pillar  of  Light.       Tracy.       (Clode.) 
$1.50. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 

I. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
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In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.    Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.50. 
The   Crossing.    Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

The  Queen's  Quair.  Hewlett.  (Mac- 
millan.)   $1.50. 

Four  Roads  to  Paradise.  Goodwin. 
(Century.)     $1.50. 

Dorothy.    Maartens.     (Appleton.)    $1.50. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

The    Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 
In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.     Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 
The   Pillar  of   Light.       Tracy.       (Clode.) 

$1.50. 
The     Lightning     Conductor.       Williamson. 

(Holt.)     $1.50. 
The    Castaway.      Rives.      (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50  net. 
The    Rose    of    Old    St.    Louis.     Dillon. 

(Century.)     $1.50. 

Atlanta,   Ga. 

The    Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 
Susannah     and     One     Other.    Albanesi. 

(McClure  Phillips.)     $1.50. 
In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.    Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 
The  Castaway.     Rives.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$1.00. 
Memoirs    of    a 

per.)     $1.50. 
Four     Roads 

Century  Co. 


Baby.     Daskam.     (Har- 
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4- 

5. 
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2. 


to     Paradise.     Goodwin. 
$1.50. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
The    Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 
In    the     Bishop's    Carriage.     Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 
The  Castaway.     Rives.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 
The  Woman  Errant.     (Macmillan.)     $1.50. 
Bred  in  Bone.     Page.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 
The    Pillar    of    Light.     Tracy.     (Clode.) 

$1.50. 

Boston,  Mass. 

The  Crossing.       Churchill.       Macmillan. 

$1.50. 
Cap'n    Eri.      Lincoln.      (Barnes.)    $1.50. 
Watchers  of  the  Trails.  Roberts.  (Page.) 

$2.00. 
The  Woman  Errant.     (Macmillan.)     $1.50. 
When   Wilderness   Was    King.     Parrish. 

(McClurg.)     $1.50. 
Four    Roads    to    Paradise.        Goodwin. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.50. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
The   Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 
Four     Roads     to     Paradise.    Goodwin. 

(Century.)     $1.50. 
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The  Silent  Places.  White.  (McClure, 
Phillips.)    $1.50. 

The  Cost.  Phillips.  (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
$1.50. 

Memoirs  of  a  Baby.  Daskam.  (Har- 
per.)    $1.50. 

The  Woman  Errant.     (Macmillan.  )  $1.50. 

Cleveland,  O. 
The     Yoke.      Miller.       (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 
The    Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 
The  Castaway.     Rives.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.00. 
The    Pillar    of    Light.    Tracy.     (Clode.) 

$1.50. 
Tattlings   of  Retired   Politician.     Crisey. 

(Thompson  &  Thomas.)    $1.50. 
Rebecca.    Wiggin.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

The  Crossing.  Churchill.  (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

Sir  Mortimer.  Johnston.  (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

The  Deliverance.  Glasgow.  (Double- 
day,  Page.)     $1.50. 

My  Friend  Prospero.  Harland.  (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips.)     $1.50. 

The  Day  of  the  Dog.  McCutcheon. 
(Dodd,  Mead.)     $1.25. 

Bred  in  the  Bone.  Page.  (Scribner.) 
$1.50. 

Indianapolis,   Ind. 

The  Castaway.  Rives.  (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
$1.00  everywhere. 

The  Grafters.  Francis  Lynde.  (Bobbs- 
Merrill.)     $1.50. 

The  Cost.  Phillips.  (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
$1.50. 

In  the  Bishop's  Carriage.  Michelson. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

The  Villa  Claudia.  Mitchell.  (Life  Pub- 
lishing Co.)    $1.50. 

Huldah.     Cooke.     (Bobbs-Merrill .   $1.50. 

Kansas   City. 

The    Crossing.     Churchill.    (Macmillan.) 


Caroline  Stanley.     (Cen-      i. 


I. 
2. 


$1.50. 
Order  No.  11. 

tury.)     $1.50. 
Tillie.     Martin.     (Century.)     $1.50. 
The    Viking's    Skull.     Carling.      (Little, 

Brown.)    $1.50. 
The    Day    of    the    Dog.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)     $1.25. 
The  Cost.      Phillips.       (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The   Crossing.    Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 
The  Lightening  Conductor.    Williamson. 

(Holt.)    $i.5a 


3.  Cap'n    Eri.    Lincoln.     (Barnes.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Yoke.       Miller.       (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The    Silent    Places.    White.      (McClure, 

Phillips.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Autobiography  of  Herbert  Spencer. 

(Appleton.)    $5.50  net. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

1.  The    Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Evelyn   Bird.       Eggleston.       (Lothrop.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Rulers    of    Kings.     Atherton.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The    Pillar    of    Light.    Tracy.     (Clode.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The   Silent   Places.    White.       (McClure, 

Phillips.)    $1.50. 

6.  Four     Roads     to     Paradise.       Goodwin. 

(Century.)     $1.50. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

1.  The    Crossing.    Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  When   Wilderness   Was   King.     Parrish. 

(McClurg.)     $1.50. 

3.  Sir    Mortimer.       Johnston.        (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Daughters  of  Nijo.       Watanna.       (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Castaway.     Rives.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.00  net. 

6.  The      Cost.     Phillips.      (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

Montreal,  Canada. 

1.  The    Singular    Miss    Smith.       Kingsley. 

(Morang.)    $1.50. 

2.  The   Pillar  of   Light.    Tracy.     (McLeod 

&  Allen.)     Paper,  75c.;  cloth,  $1.25. 

3.  The  Silent  Places.       White.     (Morang.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.    (Copp-Clark.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Cap'n  Eri.     Lincoln.     (Briggs.)      Paper, 

75c.;  cloth,  $1.25. 

6.  Odd      Craft.       Jacobs.       (Copp-Clark.) 

Paper,  75c.;  cloth,  $1.25. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

The    Crossing.    Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

2.  The  Woman  Errant.     (Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Villa  Claudia.     Mitchell.     (Life  Pub- 

lishing Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Rebecca.       Wiggins. 

flin.)    $1.25. 

5.  The     Singular     Miss 

(Macmillan.)     $1.25. 

6.  The   Lightning  Conductor.    Williamson. 

(Holt.)    $1.50. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

I.  The   Crossing.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 


(Houghton,  Mif- 
Smith.    Kingsley. 
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2.  Rulers    of   Kings.    Atherton.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Rebecca.       Wiggins.       (Houghton,  Mif- 

flin.)   $1.25. 

4.  Bred  in  the  Bone.      Page.       (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The      Castaway.        Rives.        (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.50. 

6.  The   Lightning  Conductor.    Williamson. 

(Holt.)    $1.50. 

Norfolk,  Va. 

1.  Memoirs  of  a  Baby.     Daskam.     (Harper.) 

$1.19. 

2.  The   Crossing.    Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.10. 

3.  The  Villa  Claudia.    Mitchell.     (Life  Pub- 

lishing Company.)     $1.19. 

4.  The  Queen's  Quair.     Hewlett.     (Macmil- 

lan.)    $1.19. 

5.  The  Cost.       Phillips.       (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.19. 

6.  He  That  Eateth  Bread  With  Me.    Mitchell- 

Keags.    (McClure,  Phillips.)    $1.19. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

The    Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 
The  Castaway.     Rives.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

The    Deliverance.     Glasgow.       (Double- 
day,  Page.)     $1.50. 

Order    No.    11.       Stanley.       (Century.) 

$1.50. 
The  Cost.       Phillips.       (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 
Cap'n  Eri.    Lincoln.     (Barnes.)    $1.50. 

Portland,  Me. 

The    Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 
Kin    O'Ktadn.     Day.     (Small-Maynard.) 

$1.00  net. 
The   Castaway.     Rives.    (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.00  net. 
The  Woman  Errant.     (Macmillan.)     $1.50. 
The    Singular    Miss    Smith.        Kingsley. 

(Macmillan.)     $1.25. 
The    Pillar    of    Light.    Tracy.     (Clode.) 

$1.50. 

Portland,  Ore. 

1.  The    Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Silent  Places.      White.       (McClure, 

Phillips.)     $1.50. 

3.  When   Wilderness   Was   King.    Parrish. 

(McClurg.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Cost.       Phillips.       (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

5.  In   the   Bishop's   Carriage.       Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.50. 

6.  Rulers    of    Kings.    Atherton.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 


I. 
2. 

•3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 

I. 
2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 

6. 


Providence,  R.  I. 

1.  The  Motor  Pirate.    Paternoster.   (Page.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The    Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The     Singular     Miss     Smith.     Kingsley. 

(Macmillan.)     $1.25. 

4.  Cynthia's      Rebellion.    Thomas.     (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.50. 

5.  In     Search     of    Unknown.        Chambers. 

(Harper.)   $1.50. 

6.  Fort   Amity.     Quiller-Couch.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1.  The    Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Castaway.     Rives.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.00. 

3.  In    the     Bishop's     Carriage.    Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

4.  The     Silent     Places.     White.     (McClure, 

Phillips.)     $1.50. 

5.  The     Yoke.       Miller.       (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The     Deliverance.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page.)     $1.50. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1.  The    Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Castaway.    Rives.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The    Rose    of    Old    St.    Louis.     Dillon. 

(Century.)     $1.50. 

4.  Olive    Latham.     Voynich.     (Lippincott.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Memoirs  of  a  Baby.    Daskam.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.       Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

1.  The    Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The    Castaway.     Rives.     (Bobbs-Merill.) 

$1.00. 

3.  Adventures     of     Elizabeth     in     Rugen. 

(Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

4.  Four     Roads     to     Paradise. 

(Century.)     $1.50. 

5.  The    Singular    Miss    Smith. 

(Macmillan.)     $1.25. 

6.  The    Silent    Places.    White. 

Phillips.)     $1.50. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

1.  The    Crossing.    Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  In   the    Bishop's   Carriage. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

3.  The     Castaway.      Rives. 

rill.)     $1.00  net. 

4.  The    Deliverance.     Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page.)     $1.50. 


Goodwin. 

Kingsley. 

(McClure, 


Michelson. 


(Bobbs-Mer- 
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5.  The  Light  of  the  Star.    Garland.    (Har- 

per.)   $1.50. 

6.  Order    No.     11.      Stanley.       (Century.) 

$1.50. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

1.  The    Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

3.  The     Castaway.       Rives.       (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)     $1.00  net. 

4.  The    Cost.      Phillips.      (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

6.  Letters  of  a  Self-Made  Man  to  His  Son. 

Lorimer.     (Small,    Maynard.)     $1.50. 

Toronto,  Canada. 

1.  The   Pillar  of   Light.     Tracy.     (McLeod 

&  Allen.)     75c.  and  $1.25. 

2.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.     (Copp,  Clark 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.       Michelsen. 

(McLeod  &  Allen.)     75c.  and  $1.25. 

4.  The     Grafters.       Lynde.       (McLeod     & 

Allen.)     75c.  and  $1.25. 

5.  He  That  Eateth  Bread  With  Me.     Keays. 

(Musson  Book  Co.)     75c.  and  $1.25. 

6.  The    Barrier.     French.     (Wm.    Briggs.) 
75c.  and  $1.25. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1.  Man     and     Superman.     Bernard     Shaw. 
(Brentano's.)     $1.25   net. 

2.  Quintessence      of     Ibsenism.       Bernard 

Shaw.     (Brentano's.)     $1.00. 

3.  Queen's    Quair.      Hewlett.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  In  the  Bishop's  Carriage.    .     Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

5.  Dictionary   of    Etiquette.     Green.     Bren- 

tano's.) 

6.  The    Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

1.  The    Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Fat  of  the  Land.     Streeter.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

3.  The   Watchers    of   the   Trails.     Roberts. 

(Page.)     $2.00. 

4.  Cap'n  Eri.     Lincoln.     (Barnes.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Queen's  Quair.       Hewlett.       (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

6.  Four     Roads     to     Paradise.      Goodwin. 

(Century.)    $1.50. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

1.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.    Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.50. 

2.  The   Grafters.    Lynde.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 


3.  The     Cost.      Phillips.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The   Crossing.    Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Olive    Latham.    Voynich.     (Lippincott.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The    Rose    of    Old    St.    Louis.    Dillon. 

(Century.)     $1.50. 

Meson,  Ariz. 

1.  The    Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The      Yoke.        Miller.        (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Ruler    of    Kings.    Atherton.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The      Castaway.        Rives.        (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.00. 

5.  The     Queen's     Quair.     Hewlett.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

6.  The    Silent    Places.    White.    (McClure, 

Phillips.)     $1.50. 

San  Francisco,  CaL 

1.  The    Crossing.    Churchill.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  In   the   Bishop's   Carriage.       Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

3.  The     Queen's     Quair.     Hewlett.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

4.  The     Cost.     Graham.      (Bobbs-Merrill.)" 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Silent  Places.      White.      (McClure, 

Phillips.)     $1.50. 

6.  The      Virginian.     Wister.     (Macmillan.) 

2SC. 

From  the  above  lists  the  six  l)est  selling 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  following 
system : 

POINTS. 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives  10 

2d        "  '•  8 

3d        "  "  7 

4th      "  "  6 

5th      "  "  5 

6th      "  "  4 


« 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are : 

1.  The    Crossing.     Churchill.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50   285 

2.  The  Castaway.    Rives.     (Bobbs  Mer- 

rill.)     $1.50 97 

3.  In  the  Bishop's  Carriage.    Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50 92 

4.  The  Pillar  of  Light.  Tracy.    (Clode.) 

$1.50  72 

5.  The    Cost      Phillips.      (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)     $1.50 56 

6.  The  Silent  Places.  White.   (McQurc, 

Phillips.    $1.50. 5 


VdlcXX  OCTODEIbl904  AlO.  2 

PRICE  TWENTY  riVE  CENTS  -  TWO  DOLLARS  P*'  YEAR 

FOR.     OCTOBER. 


DODD,MEAD  %J  COAtPANY 
M     E     1¥  Y     O     R.    K 


DIRT  IS  VARIOUS— always  out  of 
place*  It  mars  lives  and  homes  and  people* 
^Tis  the  best  of  good  manners  to  be  clean* 
A  cake  of  Hand  Sapouo  is  half  a  social 
introduction* 

QTY  SOIL  IS  SMUT,  smoke,  grime* 
Country  soil  is  just  clean  dirt;  wholesome, 
but  not  pretty*  Both  yield  to  Hand  Sapolio* 
The  daintiest  soap  made*  Indispensable  to 
every  one  who  desires  the  real  beauty  of 
perfect  cleanliness* 


THE  PORES  are  the  safety  valves  of 
the  body*  If  they  be  kept  in  perfect  order  by 
constant  and  intelligent  bathing  a  very  general 
source  of  danger  from  disease  is  avoided* 
Hand  Sapolio  is  unequaled  as  a  gentle,  ef- 
ficacious pore-opener*  Other  soaps  chem- 
ically dissolve  the  dirt — Hand  Sapouo  re- 
moves it*  Other  soaps  either  gloss  over  the 
pores,  or  by  excess  of  alkali  absorb  the  health- 
ful secretions  which  they  contain* 

Its  price  is  small,  its  use  a  fine  habit. 
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CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT 


Some  one  remarked  the  other  day  that 
the  war  correspondent  seems  to  have  be- 
come extinct,  and,  judg- 
Thc  Extinction    ing  by  recent  events,  the 
of  the  War  remark     is     very     true. 

Correspondent.  Since  the  Russo-Japan- 
ese war  began  there  has 
appeared  in  the  world's  newspapers  lit- 
tle of  importance  beyond  what  the  War 
Offices  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Tokio  have 
been  willing  to  give  out.  This,  and  a 
swarm  of  impossible  rumours  from  Che- 
foo,  Shanghai  and  Tien-Tsin,  repre- 
sented the  sum-total  of  newspaper  in- 
formation down  to  the  battle  of  Liao- 
yang.  Early  in  the  war,  the  London 
Times  got  some  interesting  naval  news 
by  wireless  telegraphy.  For  the  rest,  the 
world  has  had  to  go  without  the  defi- 
nite and  detailed  information  which  has 
been  given  by  the  press  in  all  the  wars 
of  the  past  century.  And  yet  the 
present  war  is  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  momentous  in  history,  while 
its  tremendous  battles,  fought  under 
absolutely  new  conditions,  afford  op- 
portunities for  description  of  the  most 
thrilling  sort.  Of  course  it  may  be  said 
that  both  Russians  and  Japanese  at  first 
practically  ruled  out  the  war  corre- 
spondent, treating  him  with  unusual 
politeness,  but  shutting  him  up  in  some 
remote  place  miles  away  from  the  front 
and  absolutely  forbidding  him  to  see  or 
hear  anything  of  what  is  going  on.  This, 
of  course,  was  true;  but  this  is  just  the 
reason  why  a  more  robust  and  more 
enterprising  set  of  newspaper  own- 
ers would  have  been  stimulated  to 
achieve  the  seemingly  impossible.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  of  this  sort 


is  really  impossible;  and  we  find  it  as- 
tonishing that  no  great  newspaper  gen- 
ius has  risen  to  the  height  of  the  oc- 
casion and  won  new  laurels  for  the  press. 
Money  alone,  however  lavishly  expended, 
would  not  do  it.  Audacity  alone  would 
not  succeed.  Intelligence  alone  would 
fail.  But  a  union  of  money,  audacity,  and 
intelligence  could  accomplish  anything, 
and  in  particular  could  outwit  and  baffle 
even  the  arrogant  Russians  and  the  im- 
perturbable Japanese. 


Naturally  it  is  from  the  American  press 
that  one  looks  for  such  a  "beat"  as  this, 
for  it  is  in  the  representatives  of  the 
American  press  alone  that  the  combina- 
tion just  described  has  hitherto  been 
found.  But  the  chiefs  of  our  newspapers 
have  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  not  under- 
standing the  nature  of  the  problem  set 
before  them.  They  have  got  together  a 
lot  of  men  who  might  be  trusted  to  write 
well  of  what  they  should  see — novelists, 
magazine  contributors,  clever  reporters — 
but  these  are  not  the  sort  of  men  fitted 
by  training  and  experience  to  fight  their 
way  to  news  in  the  teeth  of  heart-break- 
ing discouragement.  There  is  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Harding  Davis,  for  example,  who 
was  sent  out  to  report  the  war  from  the 
Japanese  end.  Now  there  is  no  one  who 
could  tell  of  battles  more  picturesquely 
than  Mr.  Davis,  if  he  ever  happened  to 
see  any.  But  Mr.  Davis  as  a  correspon- 
dent has  always  been  accustomed  to  con- 
ditions that  would  have  befitted  the  am- 
bassador of  a  king.  He  has  carried  let- 
ters which  gave  him  a  box-seat  at  every 
performance;  and  in  Greece, in  Cuba, and 
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in  South  Africa  he  has  pleasantly  viewed 
the  fray,  clad,  as  it  were,  in  a  frock  coat, 
with  a  fresh  gardenia  in  his  buttonhole, 
and  having  a  deft  attendant  near  by  to 
sustain  and  comfort  him  with  pate  de  foie 
gras  sandwiches  and  a  pint  of  dry  Sillery. 
When  he  struck  Japan,  however,  he 
found  that  his  "pull"  was  non-existent. 
And  so  he  settled  down  in  Tokio  and 
wrote  little  letters  about  the  tea-gardens, 
and  the  geishas,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
The  letters  were  real  cute  and  cunning, 
but  from  a  "war"  correspondent  they 
were  just  the  least  bit  conducive  to 
laughter.  Lately  he  and  Mr.  John  Fox, 
another  novelist,  have  returned  in  dis- 
gust because  General  Kuroki  would  not 
let  them  come  nearer  to  a  battle  than 
eight  miles.  If  they  had  known  more 
about  such  things  they  would  have  un- 
derstood that  eight  miles  is  a  very  short 
distance  in  these  days,  when  hii^li-power 
guns  carry  eleven  miles  or  more.  And 
then  there  is  Mr.  Jack  London,  who  was 
sent  out  partly  because  he  writes  well,  and 
partly  because  he  knows  how  to  rough 
it.  But  he  certainly  doesn't  know  anv- 
thing  about  the  business  of  a  war-cor- 
respondent; and  so  after  getting  him- 
self arrested  for  taking  views  of  a  fort, 
he  subsided  and  spent  his  time  having 
himself  photographed  in  various  ar- 
rangements— Jack  London  and  his 
Guide,  Jack  London  and  his  Pony,  Jack 
London,  his  Guide  and  Pony,  and  Jack 
London  tottt  seul,  musing.  This  was 
funny  at  first :  but  it  became  a  bore  after 
a  while  and  then  there  settled  down  a 
great  calm  during  which  Jack  London 
disappeared. 

Our  newspapers  have  probably  wasted 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  the 
last  six  months  without  anything  worth 
while  to  show  for  all  this  outlay.  What 
they  wanted  was  a  second  Stanley  or  a 
MacGahan,  who  would  be  sent  out  vvitli 
unlimited  credit  and  a  terse  order  such  as 
Bennett  gave  the  former.  "Find  Living- 
stone," said  Bennett.  "When  can  vou 
start?"  "In  an  hour,"  replied  Stanley. 
That  was  all.  There  were  no  directions 
as  to  how  the  work  was  to  be  done.  It 
simply  was  to  be  done,  and  Stanley  did 
it  in  his  own  way.  Most  of  the  men  de- 
tailed by  American  newspapers  for  this 
war  work  have  apparently  never  been  out 
of  the  United  States  before.    They  know 


nothing  of  foreign  countries,  of  foreign 
languages,  or  of  foreign  customs.  Take, 
for  instance,  one  of  the  "war  corre- 
spondents" on  Leslie's  Weekly.  He  was 
supposed  to  go  to  Manchuria,  but  at  last 
accounts  he  had  settled  down  in  Berlin 
whence  he  sends  his  paper  stereotyped 
stories  about  the  Kaiser,.and  naif  reports 
of  the  discoveries  which  he  himself  has 
made  in  Germany.  Thus,  he  has  found 
out  that  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  the 
King  of  Wiirttemberg,  and  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden  maintain  courts  of  their 
own.  This  bright  correspondent  never 
knew  this  before.  He  had  always  sup- 
posed that  the  only  court  in  Germany 
was  the  imperial  court  in  Berlin.  He 
tells  his  readers  this  with  the  greatest 
simplicity — a  simplicity,  in  fact,  which 
has  a  real  charm  of  its  own.     But  fancv 

• 

sending  out  such  an  unsophisticated  soul 
to  baffle  censors,  evade  the  vigilance  of 
provost-marshals,  and  run  the  gauntlet  of 
Cossack  outposts,  sentries,  and  scouts ! 

An  American  newspaper  proprietor 
who  really  knew  his  business  would  have 
recognised  from  the  first  that  this  war  is 
unlike  any  other  that  has  ever  taken  place. 
He  would  not  have  chosen  an  American 
to  do  the  special  work  in  the  field,  for  all 
Americans  are  suspicious  characters  to 
Russians  at  the  present  time.  He  would 
rather  have  sought  in  Paris  for  a  Russian- 
speaking  Frenchman — one  of  those  dare- 
devil types  that  love  adventure  and  to 
whom  danger  is  the  very  breath  of  their 
nostrils.  Such  a  man,  provided  with  am- 
ple funds  in  gold  and  notes,  and  with  the 
promise  of  a  great  reward,  could  have 
got  beyond  the  screen  which  veiled  the 
Russian  operations.  Between  bribery — 
which  is  a  Russian  cult — and  audacity,  he 
would  have  got  to  see  with  his  own  keen 
eyes  just  what  is  going  on ;  and  then, 
making  his  way  to  some  neutral  port,  he 
would  have  given  to  the  world  a  series  of 
vivid  pictures  of  camp  and  field  such  as 
would  have  made  his  newspaper  famous 
over  the  whole  world.  To  perform  a  like 
feat  on  the  Japanese  side  is  much  less  fea- 
sible, for  the  Japanese  are  less  open  to 
bribes ;  yet  by  employing  clever  Chinese 
assistants,  enough  could  at  least  be 
learned  to  dispel  the  mystery  in  which 
Tokio  envelopes  alike  the  losses  and  the 
victories  of  Japan.  If  the  war  shall  end 
without  some  brilliant  feat  like  this,  then 
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the  press  of  the  world,  and  especially  the 
press  of  the  United  States,  will  suffer 
in  prestige  and  will  have  to  sit  down  to  a 
lazy  and  inglorious  contentment  with  the 
record  of  its  greater  and  more  energetic 
past.  So  far,  the  New  York  Times  is 
the  only  American  newspaper  to  accom- 
plish anything  at  all. 
>t 
Among  the  many  variations  on  that  fa- 
mous saying  of  old  Fleicher  of  Saltoun, 
there  ought  to  be  one 
which  should  read:  "I 
care  not  who  makes  the 
history  of  a  nation  if 
only  I  may  write  the 
head-lines  of  its  newspapers."  The 
newspaper  head-line,  in  fact,  has  a 
more  immediately  powerful  effect  on 
public  opinion  than  the  elaborate  edi- 
torial   articles.      The    head-line    strikes 


Newspaper 
Head-lines. 


you  in  the  eye  the  moment  you  pick  up 
the  paper,  and  its  bold  assertion  can 
not  be  dodged.  You  may  never  read 
the  editorials  and  a  great  many  persons 
skip  the  news  reports;  but  everybody  has 
to  read  the  head-lines.  And  so  the  indi- 
vidual who  composes  Hiem  has  the  power 
to  disseminate  impressions  which  are  of- 
ten quite  at  variance  with  the  facts  a3 
printed  in  smaller  type  below.  Since  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  began,  the  American 
press  has  teemed  with  this  sort  of  mis- 
representation. As  American  sympathy 
has  been  mainly  on  the  side  of  Japan,  the 
head-line  writer  has  catered  to  this  feel- 
ing more  unscrupulously.  All  the  huge 
scareheads  have  been  devoted  to  Japanese 
successes  and  Russian  disasters.  Rus- 
sian successes  and  Japanese  disasters  are 
either  unnoticed  or  recorded  in  the  small- 
est kind  of  type.     Thus,  early  in  the  war, 
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one  might  read  at  a  distance  of  fifty  paces 
such  a  heading  as  ''Russian  Cavalry 
Routed!"  Any  one  would  suppose  that 
Rennenkampf's  whole  brigade  of  Cos- 
sacks had  been  annihilated ;  yet  the  actual 
report  given  below  would  say :  "A  sotnia 
of  Cossacks  was  repulsed  last  night  near 
Wiju."  Now  a  sotnia  of  Cossacks  num- 
bers just  forty  men ;  yet  the  casual  reader, 
remembering  the  portentous  head-line, 
would  shake  his  head  gravely  and  begin 
to  think  that  the  Czar's  imperial  throne 
was  already  tottering.  Again,  when  the 
Russian  battleship  Petropavlovsk  was 
sunk  by  a  mine,  the  news  was  fairly 
screamed  in  all  the  head-lines;  but  when 
a  Japanese  battleship  of  equal  size  was 
sunk  in  precisely  the  same  way,  many  of 
our  newspapers  did  not  put  the  announce- 
ment at  the  head  of  their  war  columns  at 
all.  Port  Arthur  has  fallen  (in  large 
type)  at  least  twenty-two  times  in  three 
months,  according  to  the  American  press. 
The  garrison's  actual  repulse  of  the  Jap- 
anese with  terrible  slaughter  is  tucked 
away  in  a  small  paragraph  somewhere  on 
the  second  page.  The  most  glaring  in- 
stance of  this  sort  of  thing  was  to  be 
noted  lately  in  the  New  York  Times, 
which  in  its  head-lines  proclaimed  erro- 
neously that  Kuropatkin  was  Cut  Off; 
whereas  the  cablegram  from  Tokio  print- 
ed just  below  declared  that  "the  latest 
official  Japanese  dispatches  say  that 
neither  side  has  gained  any  appreciable 
advantage." 

It  was  the  same  way  at  the  time  of  the 
Dreyfus  trial  at  Rennes.  All  the  head- 
lines in  our  newspapers  ran^  the  changes 
on  the  absolute  innocence  of  Dreyfus,  and 
in  this  case  the  news  editors  garbled  or 
suppressed  the  actual  testimony  so  as  to 
make  it  practically  unintelligible  except 
when  it  seemed  to  favor  Dreyfus.  Now, 
putting  aside  any  question  of  ethics,  this 
sort  of  thing  is  very  bad  journalism.  The 
very  first  and  last  aim  of  the  journalist 
should  be  to  collect  and  publish  the  facts 
precisely  as -they  are,  without  bias  and 
without  favor,  leaving  the  editorial  writ- 
ers to  juggle  with  them  or  interpret  them 
according  to  the  policy  of  the  paper.  It 
is  here  ^at  our 'papers  have  a  g^eat  deal 
to  learn  from  their  English  contempo- 
raries. In  England,  as  here,  public  sym- 
pathy was  strongly  enlisted  on  behalf  of 
Dreyfus,  just  as  it  is  now  almost  passion- 


ately pro-Japanese.  Yet  the  English 
newspapers  do  not  deceive  their  readers 
by  falsely  sensational  head-lines.  They 
announce  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  know 
them,  with  absolute  impartiality,  whether 
at  the  moment  these  facts  are  pleasing  or 
displeasing.  We  wonder  how  long  it 
will  take  American  newspaper  men  to 
learn  that  in  the  long  run  honest  journal- 
ism is  not  only  the  best,  but  also  the  most 
successful. 

Prentiss   Ingraham,   who  died  a  few 

weeks  ago,  was  probably  the  very  best 

example  of  that  class  of 

extraordinary  writers 

The  Late  ^j^ich  is  the  subject  of 

Col.  Ingraham.     j^^  j^^^g,^  ^^j^j^  j^  ^^ 

present  number  of  The 
Bookman.  Colonel  Ingraham  did  not 
turn  his  hand  to  literary  work  until  1870. 
Since  that  time  he  has  produced  over  six 
hundred  novels,  besides  writing  a  dozen 
plays  and  a  large  number  of  short  stories 
and  poems.  It  is  very  evident  that  his 
methods  of  composition  were  not  exactly 
those  of  Gustave  Flaubert,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary side  of  his  work  is  of  a  nature 
that  appeals  to  the  statistician  rather  than 
to  the  literary  critic.  The  columns  of  lit- 
erary periodicals  tell  us  of  the  four-in- 
hand  novelists  who  keep  three  or  four 
serials  going  at  the  same  time  and  may 
be  relied  on  for  as  many  novels  each  year. 
But  what  are  these  compared  to  Colonel 
Ingraham  and  the  fellow  workers  in  his 
field?  Even  the 'light  of  the  Reverend 
Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  must  pale  into 
comparative  insignificance  when  we  think 
of  the  men  who  are  good  for  a  seventy 
thousand  word  novel  in  a  week,  or  who 
turn  out  thirty-five  thousand  words  of 
lurid  sensation  at  one  sitting.  Colonel 
Ingraham  belonged  to  this  race  of  giants. 


People  may  fleer  at  the  sort  of  literary 
production  of  which  Prentiss  Ingraham 
was  a  leading  representative,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  very  few  men  have  been  so 
well  equipped  for  writing  through  actual 
experience.  He  had  studied  medicine. 
He  had  fought  in  the  War  of  Secession. 
He  had  served  under  Juarez  in  Mexico 
and  had  fought  for  Austria  in  the  war 
with  Prussia,  and  after  that  was  over  had 
continued  fighting  in  Crete  and  in  Africa. 
He  had  travelled  extensively  through  the 
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East  and  had  served  afloat  and  ashore  in 
the  Cuban  ten  years'  war  for  independ- 
ence with  the  ranks  of  Captain  of  the 
Navy  and  Colonel  of  Cavalry.  He  was 
tried  as  a  Filibuster,  and  after  being  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Spaniards,  made 
his  escape.  In  fact,  before  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age  he  had  lived  a  life  of  as 
varied  adventure  as  any  hero  to  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Richard  Harding 
Davis. 


Mr.  Jenks's  cheerful  view  of  sensa- 
tional juvenilia  in  his  article  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  Mr.  Arnold 
Morals  of  Smith's  lamentations  in  a 

Adventure  recent     number     of     the 

Stories.  'Westminster Rez-iew.  Mr. 

Smith's  paper  on  "The 
Ethics  of  Sensational  Fiction"  is  an  ar- 
raignment of  blood  and  thunder  in  all 
their  forms. 

"It  is  a  little  difficult,  he  says,  for  the  unini- 
tiated lo  comprehend  why  the  breach  of  the 
sixth  commandment  should  be  considered  in 
England  not  only  venial  but  laudable;  and  the 
breach  of  the  seventh  both  admirable  and 
praiseworthy  in  France ;  while  both  nations 
unite  in  decrying  offences  against  the  other 
nine ;    the    ways    of    popular    morality    are 


G.  SIDNEY  PATERNOSTER. 
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PRENTISS  IK  GRAHAM 

And  as  to  boys'  books,  he  adds : 

"The  slaughter  which  takes  place  in  juvenile 
ficti&n  is  enormous ;  we  do  not  see  its  conse- 
quences ;  the  weeping  mothers,  the  heart- 
broken wives,  the  orphaned  children,  the  brutal- 
isation  of  human  nature ;  these  are  senti- 
mental  details   which   must   not   be  protruded 

on    the    mind    of   healthy    boyhood 

Now  what  does  all  this  amount  to  from  the 
ethical  point  of  view?  Every  boy  is  a  latent 
savage — the  novelist  appeals  to  bis  savagery; 
be  has  a  taste  for  bloodshed  derived  from 
countless  generations  of  savage  ancestors — 
the  novelist  deliberately  cultivates  it;  he  is 
naturally  reckless  of  life — the  novelist  teaches 
him  that  this  recklessness  is  honourable  and 
manly ;  he  wishes  to  lead  an  active  life — the 
novelist  tells  him  that  in  the  career  of  the 
soldier  or  the  sailor  lies  the  only  way  lo 
glory." 

There  is  much  more  to  this  effect.  The 
writer  follows  the  o  priori  method  all 
through.  He  does  not  look  around  for 
signs  that  youth  is  brutalised.  He  as- 
sumes that  it  ought  to  be  from  what  it 
reads.  He  does  not  try  to  show  that 
there  has  been  a  relative  increase  in  san- 
guinary fiction  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  readers  or  to  the  birth  rate.  He 
assumes  that  increase.    He  does  not  men- 
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tion  any  of  these  brutalising  writers  or 
make  any  distinctions  or  exceptions.  De- 
tective stories,  stories  of  adventure  or 
bloodshed,  all  are  lumped  together  as  in- 
jurious per  se.  He  condemns  books  for 
qualities  that  they  have  in  common  with 
the  Iliad,  wherein  "the  slaughter  is  enor- 
mous," nor  does  Homer  often  make  us 
see  "the  weeping  mothers,  the  heart- 
broken wives."  The  most  red-handed  In- 
dian slayer  is  not  a  whit  more  guilty  than 
The  Three  Musketeers.  And  why  draw 
the  line  at  Si  S locum,  or  Life  on  the  Bor- 
der, when  at  a  still  more  plastic  period 
we  were  reading  Jack  the  Giant -Killer? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  harm  is  done 
back  in  the  cradle.  For  our  part  we  can 
trace  our  murderous  instincts  to  a  New 
England  version  of  that  awful  Scotch 
nursery  rhyme,  Lord  Ronald — 

What  will  ye  leave  grandma,  Taranty  my  son. 
What  will  ye  leave  grandma,  my  own  little  one. 
A  rope  for  to  hang  her. 
Mother,  make  my  bed  soon ; 
For  I'm  sick  at  the  heart 
And  fain  would  He  down. 

After  that,  dime  novels  could  have  had 
only  a  softening  effect.  Writers  on  the 
sheer  ethics  of  current  fiction,  apart  from 
any  question  of  literary  merit,  seldom 
realise  what  a  Herculean  task  their  logic 
imposes  on  them. 


Mr.  Chesterton's  series  of  little  stories, 
which  appeared  in  Harper  s  Weekly  un- 
der the  title  of  The  Club 
Mr.  Chesterton's^/^  Queer  Trades  will  not 
Series.  propitiate     those     critics 

who  on  reading  The  Na- 
poleon of  Notting  Hill  deliberately  de- 
cided that  there  was  nothing  in  it.  In 
the  later  stories  there  is  even  more  of  a 
set  purpose  to  surprise  the  reader.  The 
main  defect  in  Mr.  Chesterton's  recent 
writings  is  that  air  of  having  made  up  his 
mind  to  be  preposterous.  When  he  is 
naturally  and  spontaneously  preposter- 
ous, as  often  happens,  he  is  delightful ; 
but  we  hate  to  see  him  toiling  to  that  end. 
Two  men  are  engaged  in  an  amicable  dis- 
cussion of  Darwinism  when  suddenly  one 
of  them  knocks  the  other  down  and  sits 
on  him.  The  discussion  is  then  calmly 
resumed  from  the  precise  point  at  which 
it  was  interrupted  by  the  scuffle.  A  gen- 
tleman gives  his  address  as  "The  Elms, 


Buxton  Common/'  which  is  found  to  be 
a  bit  of  uninhabited  moorland,  but  on 
climbing  an  elm  tree  they  find  him  living 
in  a  cottage  at  the  top.  Major  Brown,  who 
has  a  mania  for  planting  pansies,  leaps 
upon  a  wall  and  sees  a  pansy  bed  laid 
out  in  huge  letters,  which  spell,  "Death  to 
Major  Brown."  It  is  the  method  of  con- 
trasts and  becomes  tiresome  if  prolonged. 
Any  honest  friend  of  Mr.  Chesterton  will 
own  to  a  little  weariness  now  and  then. 
But  the  people  who  see  nothing  in  him 
and  write  disparagingly  of  the  "Chester- 
ton fad,"  like  a  certain  doughty  London 
critic,  who  has  steadily  maintained  that 
Mr.  Chesterton  has  written  nothing 
worth  reading,  simply  mistake  their  own 
misfortune  for  his  fault.  They  will  be 
found  upon  examination  to  have  a  hole 
in  their  minds — the  same  kind  of  a  hole, 
though  not  so  big  a  one,  as  we  find  in 
people  who  do  not  like  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land, The  comments  on  Mr.  Chesterton 
are  like  the  comments  on  Mr.  Henry 
James.  At  one  extreme  are  the  gobe- 
mouches,  who  Hke  the  worst  as  well  as 
the  best ;  at  the  other  the  incomplete,  who 
are  unable  to  feel  anything  at  all  and  are 
proud  of  their  temperamental  deficit. 


An  English  writer  on  the  theatre  an- 
nihilates his  own  profession  in  these 
frank  remarks : 

"If  a   man   criticises   one 
The  Drama.  kind   of   ill  done   thing   ex- 

clusively, he  will  inevitably, 
in  course  of  time,  lower  his 
standard.  Seeing  nothing  good,  he  will  grad- 
ually forget  what  goodness  is.  and  will  accept 
as  good  that  which  is  least  bad.  For  five  years 
or  so  I,  myself,  have  been  criticising,  week  by 
week,  the  British  drama.  Gentle  readers, 
valuing  my  opinion,  often  go  to  see  this  or  that 
play  on  my  recommendation ;  after  which  they 
wonder  how  heavily  I  was  bribed.  Rut  let  me 
assure  them,  I  was  quite  upright  and  sincere, 
having  long  ago  forgotten  what  constitutes 
really  fine  drama." 

If  his  standard  were  not  lowered,  there 
would  still  be  some  difficulty  in  applying 
it  to  the  ordinary  play,  which  is  a  social 
affair  quite  different  in  kind  as  well  as  in 
intention  from  the  "really  fine  drama." 
When  you  see  the  plays  of  Mr.  Jones, 
Mr.  Carton,  Mr.  Fitch  and  Mr.  Hard- 
ing Davis,  do  you  forget  Shakes- 
peare and  Moliere  ?  If  you  do,  you  may 
thank  your  stars  for  that  sweet  ob- 
livion.    It  is  the  day  of  small  things. 
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but  the  small  things  have  their  differences 
to  be  measured  by  their  own  small  scale. 
One  should  be  philosopher  enough  to 
feel  an  interest  in  what  the  people  arc 
up  to,  quidquid  agunt  homines,  and  an 
indifferent  play  is  still  a  human  product — 
an  artifact  as  the  anthropologists  say. 
For  our  part,  when  we  saw  Mr.  Davis's 
Dictator,  which  has  been  put  on  again  in 
New  York,  we  never  even  dreamt  of 
"what  constitutes  the  really  fine  drama." 
Nor  did  anyone  else.  If  we  say  it  was 
good  nobody  will  misunderstand  us.  It 
means  "good"  for  Mr.  Davis  et  al.,  good 
as  things  go,  rather  better  than  might 
have  been  expected  in  the  routine  of  the 
stage. 


Captain  Marshall's  new  play  was  one 
of  the  successes  of  the  last  London  sea- 
son and  was  the  best  of 
the  plays  with  which  the 
season  opened  in  New 
York.  To  any  one  who 
is  not  embittered  by 
memories  of  "what  constitutes  the  really 
fine  drama"  it  will  offer  an  innocent  and 
agreeable  way  of  spending  an  evening. 
If  the  London  and  New  York  critics  have 
seemed  to  say  more  for  it  than  that,  it  is 
because  they  are  accustomed  to  much 
worse  things.    The  author  calls  it  a  "far- 


The  Duke  of 
KQlicrankie. 


cical  romance" — farcical  because  the 
characters  are  meant  to  be  unconsciously 
absurd ;  romance  because  a  duke  kidnaps 
the  woman  he  loves  and  detains  her  in  a 
mediccval  castle  along  with  a  chaperone 
(whom  he  also  kidnaps  for  the  sake  of 
the  proprieties)  until  she  promises  to 
marry  him.  There  are  good  situations 
in  it  and  excellent  chances  for  a  light  and 
fanciful  treatment.  Captain  Marshall's 
fancy  is  not  so  heavy  as  Mr.  Jones's  or  so 
aerial  as  Mr.  Barrie's,  It  is  a  middle- 
weight British  fancy,  somewhat  frugal  in 
its  habits  and  not  very  surprising  in  its 
results.  The  Duke  of  Killlcrankie  keeps 
its  audience  interested  and  smiling,  and 
you  smile,  too,  unless  you  are  peculiar. 
Later,  you  will  feel  a  little  old  and  jaded 
if  you  recall  what  you  were  smiling  at, 
so  it  is  unwise  to  recall  it.  The  play 
is  at  least  amusing  for  the  moment;  the 
dialogue  is  almost  witty ;  the  humour  is 
only  half  forced;  the  comic  situations 
are  not  inordinately  prolonged.  Hence 
it  is  entitled  to  high  rank  among  current 
plays  and  to  honourable  mention  in  the 
historv  of  the  recent  drama. 


Reference  has  been  made  in  the  news- 
papers to  its  sparkling  dialogue.  Let 
us  illustrate:  "Once  a  widow,  always 
cautious,"  was  a   mot   that  caught  the 
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fancy  of  the  audience.  Another  was 
the  retort  of  one  of  the  characters  when 
the  duke  called  him  a  fool — "Birds 
of  a  feather  flock  together, — and  here 
we  are."  A  third  was  the  duke's  remark 
that  the  only  sign  of  intelligence  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  that  members 
would  not  listen  to  one  another's  speeches. 
In  fact,  it  is  appalling  to  think  how  flat 
the  lines  would  have  fallen  at  the  hands 
of  a  less  capable  cast.  Mr.  Gottschalk 
made  a  really  amusing  character  out  of 
the  most  scanty  materials.  John  Drew 
was  the  only  one  who  did  not  rise  above 
the  occasion.  John  Drew  approaches 
every  new  part  with  a  closed  mind.  If 
there  are  things  in  it  that  he  is  used  to 
doing  he  will  continue  to  do  them.  That 
is  all.  His  fixitv  has  become  so  much  a 
matter  of  course  to  playgoers  that  they 
know  in  advance  all  about  any  character 
that  is  to  be  played  by  John  Drew.  They 
are  never  disappointed,  because  he  always 
plays  up  to  the  clothes  he  has  on.  He  was 
once  suspected  of  latent  power,  but  for 
years  every  one  has  been  quite  hopeless, 
regarding  it  as  a  sort  of  gentlemanly  pet- 
rifaction. Even  the  critics  have  ceased  to 
nag  him,  knowing  that  it  is  of  no  use. 
They  say,  "John  Drew  gave,  as  usual,  a 
highly  finished  rendering,"  as  one  might 
say  of  a  Staten  Island  ferry-boat  that  it 
is  running  as  nicely  as  last  year. 


Time   and   time   again   all    the   heavy 
artillery  of  ridicule  has  been  concentrated 

on  the  people  who  come 
Th  Old  Old  forward  in  print  to  select 
„      ,      '  and    defend    what    they 

consider  the  twenty-five 
or  the  fifty  or  the  one 
hundred  best  books.  But  it  has  been  of 
little  or  no  avail,  l^cople  like  to  read 
these  lists,  and  to  disagree  with  them, 
and  in  consequence  they  will  be  compiled 
as  long  as  ink  and  paper  are  available. 
All  these  lists  are  more  or  less  insincere, 
but  we  can  recall  none  that  has  been  more 
absurd  than  that  which  was  published  a 
few  weeks  ago  from  the  pen  of  the 
Reverend  Thomas  B.  Gregory.  We 
haven't  the  least  idea  who  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Gregory  is,  but  we  append  his  ex- 
traordinary list  of  what  he  considers  to 
be  the  twenty-five  best  works  of  fiction. 

"Don  Quixote" — Cervantes. 
"Lcs  Miserables" — ^Victor  Hugo. 


"Tristram  Shandy" — Sterne. 

"The  Vicar  of  Wakefield"— Goldsmith. 

"Pilgrim's  Progress" — Bunyan. 

"Paul  and  Virginia"— St.  Pierre. 

"Robinson  Crusoe" — De  Foe. 

"The  Wandering  Jew" — Eugene  Sue. 

"Gulliver's  Travels"— Swift. 

"Gil  Bias"— Le  Sage. 

"Pride  and  Prejudice" — Austen. 

"Ten  Thousand  a  Year" — Warren. 

"Old  Mortality"— Scott. 

"Ivanhoe"— Scott. 

"David  Copperfield" — Dickens. 

"Jane  Eyre"— Charlotte   Bronte. 

"Daniel  Deronda" — George  Eliot. 

"Vanity  Fair" — Thackeray. 

"On  the  Heights" — Auerbach. 

"War  and  Peace"— Tolstoi. 

"Last  Days  of  Pompeii" — Bulwer. 

"Le  Pere  Goriot"— Balzac. 

"The  Scarlet  Letter"— Hawthorne. 

"Ren  Hur"— Wallace. 

"The  Leopard's  Spots" — Dixon. 


A  casual  examination  of  the  above  list 
leads  us  to  the  conviction  that  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Gregory,  while  not  sincere,  be- 
lieves profoundly  in  his  own  sincerity. 
His  selection  of  The  Leopard's  Spots  as 
one  of  the  twenty-five  great  masterpieces 
in  the  world's  fiction  is  a  conclusive  proof 
of  honesty.  We  believe  that  he  has  read 
Mr.  Dixon's  book  and  understands  it, 
although  we  have  our  doubts  as  to  his 
having  read  and  understood  some  of  the 
other  books  that  he  includes  in  his  list. 
As  there  is  a  probability  of  many  other 
people  taking  Mr.  Gregory's  word  as  to 
the  greatness  of  The  Leopard's  Spots, 
we  take  this  opportunity  of  telling  him 
that  the  book  is  not  one  of  the  world's 
twenty-five  masterpieces  of  fiction,  but 
only  an  interesting,  glorified  dime  novel 
containing  a  number  of  truths  rather 
clumsily  set  forth.  We  are  not  arguing 
with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Gregory.  We  are 
telling  him.  We  further  offer  to  him 
and  to  his  readers  the  gratuitous  informa- 
tion that  Ben  Hur,  The  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii,  and  Ten  Thousand  a  Year, 
while  books  of  undoubted  entertainment 
do  not  belong  to  the  world's  great  litera- 
ture. 


The  Reverend  Mr.  Gregory  further 
tells  us  that  a  great  many  of  his  readers 
have  compiled  lists  of  their  own  which 
prove    conclusively    that    the    universal 
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favourites  are  Don  Quixote,  The  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  Ivanhoe,  and  Les  Miser- 
ables. 

Don  Quixote,  he  says,  is  clearly  the 
most  popular  book  in  the  realm  of  fiction, 
leading  all  the  others  by  a  good  long 
stretch.  This  Mr.  Gregory  thinks  is  a 
matter  for  great  rejoicing,  since  Cer- 
vantes' immortal  book  is  the  most  thrill- 
ingly  interesting  work  of  fiction  on  earth. 
"It  makes  us  laugh  and  it  makes  us  cry 
as  no  other  book  does,  and,  read  in  the 
light  of  Heine's  matchless  essay  upon  its 
chief  character,  it  touches  the  noblest 
chord  of  our  being  and  inspires  us  with 
the  most  noble  enthusiasm."  Fudge, 
fiddlesticks,  and  humbug!  Of  course, 
Don  Quixote  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of 
fiction  in  any  language.  We  are  not  ques- 
tioning that.  But  we  question  very  forci- 
bly whether  one  out  of  twenty  of  Mr. 
Gregory's  readers  have  ever  read  from 
cover  to  cover  the  book  for  which  they 
profess  such  ardent  affection.  They  put 
it  down  in  their  lists  because  they  have 
been  told  that  it  is  a  great  work,  and  be- 
cause in  matters  of  literary  likes  and  dis- 
likes most  people  seem  utterly  incapable 
of  self-analysis.  We  are  not  directing 
our  remarks  to  Mr.  Gregory's  readers 
exclusively,  for  we  think  that  the  same 
might  with  justice  be  said  of  nineteen 
out  of  every  twenty  fairly  well  read  per- 
sons in  the  United  States.  If  people  could 
only  be  induced  to  compile  these  lists  of 
the  novels  they  like  best  with  absolute 
and  self-analytical  sincerity  the  Don 
Quixotes  and  the  Tristram  Shandys 
would  be  found  on  comparatively  few  of 
the  lists.  Then  we  might  expect  compila- 
tions somewhat  as  follows : 
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The  Prisoner  of  Zenda" — Anthony  Hope. 
Soldiers     of    Fortune" — Richard     Harding 
Davis. 

"Van  Bibber"— Richard  Harding  Davis. 

"The    Adventures    of    Sherlock    Holmes" — 
Conan  Doyle. 

"The  Leavenworth  Case" — Anna  Katharine 
Green. 

"The     Honourable     Peter     Stirling"— Paul 
Leicester  Ford. 

"Trilby" — George  de  Maurier. 

"The  Little  Minister"— J.  M.  Barrje. 

"Beside  the  Bonnie:BScier*B06h5'-5-Ian  Mac- 
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laren. 

"Ships  That   Pass  in  the  Night" — Beatrice 
Harraden. 


'David  Harum" — Edward  Noyes  Westcott. 

"The  Kentucky  Cardinal" — ^James  Lane 
Allen. 

"St.  Elmo"— rAngusta  Evans  Wilson. 

'She"— Rider  Haggard. 

'Robert    Elsmere" — Mrs.    Humphry    Ward. 

"Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York** — Archibald 
Clavering  Gunter. 

"Mr.  Potter  of  Texas"— Archibald  Claver- 
ing Gunter. 

The  Elsie  Books" — Martha  Finley. 
'Chimmie  Fadden" — Edward  W.  Townsend. 
'Mr.  Dooley  in  War  and  Peace"— Peter  F. 
Dunne. 

"Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch"— Alice 
Hegan-Rice. 
"The  Abbe  Constantin" — Ludovic  Halevy. 
The  Right  of  Way"— Gilbert  Parker. 

'The  Romance  of  Two  Worlds" — Marie 
Corelli. 

"The  Light  That  Failed"— Rudyard  Kipling. 

This,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  a  fair 
sample  list.  It  would  contain  no  mention 
of  Homer's  Odyssey  or  of  Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost,  to  which  we  know  the  great 
majority  of  readers  turn  for  diversion 
and  relaxation,  but  it  would  be  fairly 
honest. 


It  is  said  that  the  Hon.  Henry  Gass- 
oway  Davis's  speech  of  acceptance  was 

judiciously  edited  before 
"As  being  given  to  the  press, 

Ro"^c  with  a  view  to  smoothing 

Done."  out  its  little  eccentricities 

of  syntax.  Some  wicked 
Republican  papers  declare  that  Mr. 
Davis,  waxing  eloquent  over  the  dangers 
of  imperialism,  cried  out  appealingly: 
**Don't  let  us  do  as  Athens  done!  Don't 
let  us  do  as  Rome  done !"  If  this  be  true, 
Mr.  Davis  had  at  least  good  Republican 
precedent  for  it.  The  confusion  of  the 
participle  with  the  imperfect  indicative 
was  a  linguistic  ear-mark  of  General  John 
A.  Logan,  who  was  Mr.  Blaine's  running 
mate  in  1884.  We  can  recall  one  tre- 
mendous burst  of  his  eloquence,  which 
consisted  of  a  series  of  climaxes.  General 
Logan  was  enumerating  the  great  politi- 
cal deeds  of  the  preceding  ten  years,  and 
after  setting  forth  each  one  in  glowing 
colours,  he  would  pause  and  say  in  a 
thrilling  crescendo :  "And,  feller  citizens, 
who  done  it  ?  Who  done  it  ?  Feller  citi- 
zens, we  done  it!  The  Republican  party 
done  it !" 
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There  are  many  nooks  and  corners  of 
the  Civil  War  that  still  remain  to  be  ex- 
plored, and  among  them 
is  the  sphere  of  guerrilla 
warfare  during  that 
struggle.  A  contribu- 
tion to  this  side  of  war- 
history  is  now  offered  by  Mr.  John  W. 
Munson,  who  served  with  the  daring 
raider,  Mosby,  during  the  time  when 
that  partisan  leader  was  cutting  through 
the  Union  lines,  capturing  whole  supply 
trains,  destroying  railroads,  and  snap- 
ping up  paymasters  with  large  rolls  of 
greenbacks  intended  for  the  Northern 
troops.  It  is  an  exciting  story,  and  will 
appear  in  book  form  after  running 
through  six  or  eight  numbers  of  Mini- 
sey's,  which  is  now  publishing  it  as  a 


serial.  Mr.  Munson,  by  the  way,  is  a 
nephew  of  Margaret  Sangster,  We 
should  like  to  find  an  equally  vivid 
account  of  the  exploits  of  General  John 
H.  Morgan,  who  vied  with  Mosby  as 
a  wild  free-lancer  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  who  once  threw  the  whole  Middle 
West  into  a  panic  by  whirling  across 
the  Ohio  and  getting  above  Cincinnati 
with  a  force  of  some  2,000  raiders.  Mor- 
gan was  the  terror  of  the  Border  States, 
and  some  of  the  stories  told  of  him  at 
the  time  made  him  almost  as  fearful  a 
character  as  his  namesake,  the  buccaneer. 
Something  has  already  been  published 
about  both  Mosby  and  Morgan,  but 
much  still  remains  untold,  and  it  has  in 
it  the  very  essence  of  the  adventurous 
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The  Case 

of  the 

Observant 

Stranger. 


It  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  our 
readers  have  heard  the  following  story 
told  in  another  way.  We 
have  heard  it  hinted  that 
it  has  been  apphed  to  the 
political  field  and  that  the 
injured  man  has  been  de- 
scribed as  an  adherent  of  Mr.  Wilham 
Randolph  Hearst.  In  the  literary  form 
in  which  it  reached  us  there  are  few 
details  which  make  us  exceedingly  skep- 
tical. For  instance,  Mr.  Booth  Tarking- 
ton  has  been  in  Europe  for  a  year  and  re- 
turned only  the  other  day.  Mr.  Stewart 
Edward  White  has  not  been  in  New 
York  since  last  spring,  having  spent  the 
past  five  months  honeymooning  in  the 
Jumping-OfF-Pl.ice,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal- 
ifornia. So  we  find  ourselves  looking 
askance  at  the  alleged  participation  of 
these  two  who,  according  to  the  talc,  with 
two  or  three  others,  were  ofte  evening 
sitting  around  a  table  in  the  grill  room 
of  a  New  York  club.  There  joined  the 
party  another  member  introducing  a 
guest,  a  total  stranger  to  them  all,  and 
the  talk  drifted  from  one  subject  to  an- 


other. Finally  the  discussion  turned 
to  the  science  of  deduction,  and  the 
methods  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  and  sev- 
eral persons  held  the  science  up  to  ridi- 
cule. To  this  the  stranger  took  excep- 
tion. He  himself,  he  said,  had  tried  it, 
and  had  achieved  some  unusual  results. 
He  could  not,  he  confessed,  tell  a  man's 
trade  by  an  examination  of  his  thumb  or 
his  hand,  as  Holmes  was  able  to  do,  but 
he  believed  that  by  even  a  casual  exam- 
ination of  a  man's  face  he  could  tell  from 
what  part  of  the  country  he  originally 
came.  This  statement  was  greeted  with 
general  smiles  of  polite  incredulity,  until 
the  stranger  turned  suddenly  to  one  of 
the  party  and  said :  "I  should  judge  that 
}-ou  come  from  Denver,  Colorado." 

"That's  right,  I  do,"  said  the  one  ad- 
dressed, in  some  astonishment. 

Then  turning  to  Mr.  Tarkington  the 
stranger  continued : 

"You  are  a  Hoosier,  are  you  not?" 
Mr.  Tarkington  smilingly  confessed  that 
he  was. 

To  a  third  the  stranger  said  briefly : 

"Virginia,"    and    the    other    replied. 


MR.  GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW  AS  THE  DYING  VEGETARIAN. 
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*'Wcll,  I  reckon  you  know  that  from  my 
accent" 

"And  you/'  said  the  stranger,  turning 
to  Mr.  White,  "I  should  take  to  be  a 
Michigan  man." 

"That's  what  I  am,"  retorted  the  au- 
thor of  The  Silent  Places. 

The  stranger  passed  to  the  fifth  of  the 
party,  whose  countenance  he  studied  with 
unusual  care  and  some  hesitation.  Finally 
he  seemed  to  reach  a  conclusion. 

"I  have  it,"  he  said,  "you're  from  New 
Jersey." 

The  other  flushed  hotly. 

"I'm  not,"  he  said  defiantly,  "I've  been 
ill  in  bed  for  five  weeks.  That's  why  I 
look  this  way." 


Professor  Hugo  Miinsterberg,  whose 
elaborate  work,  Die  Amerikaner,  will  be 

reviewed  in  a  subsequent 
Professor  number,   has   been   head 

Hugo  of  the  Harvard  Labora- 

Miinsterberg.       tory     for     Experimental 

Psychology  since  its  or- 
ganization.    Born  and  educated  in  Ger- 
many, he  lectured  on  Psychology  at  the 
University  of  Freiburg,  whence  he  was 
called   to   Harvard   in    1892.      He   has 
shown,  since  his  residence  in  this  coun- 
try, an   intense  and   critical   interest   in 
American  life,  social,  political,  and  edu- 
cational, and  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions are  embodied  in   his  latest  book. 
There  is  an  attempt  to  explain  America 
and  the  Americans  to  Germany,  much  as 
Professor  Bryce  explained  them  to  Eng- 
lishmen; and  his  attitude,  like  that  of 
Bryce,   is  wholly   a   friendly   one.     His 
little  book,   American   Traits,   published 
.three  years   ago   in    English,   contained 
some  preliminary  sketches  for  his  much 
more  pretentious  book,  and  excited  some 
comment  at  the  time,  because  of  his  per- 
fectly true  remark  that  American  society 
and  the  American  character  are  in  danger 
of  becoming  "feminised,"  owing  to  the 
increased  interest  of  women  in  intellec- 
tual pursuits  side  by  side  with  the  in- 
creased materialism  of  our  men.      Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg  has  a  sort  of  semi- 
official relation  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment for  whose  benefit  he  makes  reports 
on  the  newest  developments  in  American 
education,  and  possibly  in  political  mat- 
ters as  well.       He  is  a  really  brilliant 
writer,  whether  in  English  or  in  German. 


His  sentences  are  crisp  and  pungent,  and 
abound  in  many  k  witty  turn.  Were  his 
wit  mellowed  by  a  sense  of  humour,  he 
would  be  inimitable,  and,  we  may  add,  he 
would  have  been  more  successful  in  cer- 
tain portions  of  his  American  studies. 
Nevertheless,  his  book  is  both  suggestive 
and  stimulating.  A  translation  under  the 
title  of  The  Americans  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  McClure,  Phillips  and 
Company. 

Not  long  ago  an  American  college  pro* 
fessor  published  a  lengthy  essay  deplor- 
ing the   light,   irrespon- 
"Acadcmic"  sible  tone  of  current  criti- 

and  "Im-  cism,    its    disregard    for 

prcssionistic."      traditions  and  rules,  and 

the  flimsiness  of  its  foun- 
dation. The  terms  "academic"  and  "im- 
pressionistic" frequently  recurred,  but 
without  any  concrete  instances  to  show 
what  he  had  in  mind.  The  discussion 
that  followed  was  equally  vague,  resolv- 
ing itself  for  the  most  part  into  a  general 
rebuke  of  literary  frivolity.  It  may  not 
be  pleasant  to  specify  in  these  matters 
but  there  is  really  no  other  way.  Books 
about  books  are  so  numerous  that  there 
is  no  lack  of  material  for  illustrating  from 
recent  publications  the  respective  faults  of 
what  seem  to  be  regarded  as  two  oppos- 
ing schools,  though  they  are  not  schools 
but  temperaments.  For  the  fault  of 
heaviness  usually  associated  with  aca- 
demic writing,  see  Professor  Dowden's 
Brazening  in  The  Temple  Biographies. 
For  the  quality  of  emptiness,  said  to  be 
an  impressionistic  sin,  consult  a  recent 
volume  by  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  on  How  to 
Get  the  Best  Out  of  Books.  For  proof 
that  scholarship  need  not  submerge  all 
personality  or  personality  be  always  emp- 
ty-handed, znde  the  recent  volume  of  es- 
says, Points  at  Issue,  by  Professor  Henry 
A.  Beers.  Professor  Dowden  has,  as  his 
editor  puts  it,  attempted  to  write  a  "biog- 
raphy of  Browning's  mind,"  arranging 
and  explaining  his  poems  in  such  a  way 
as  to  show  his  mental  development,  while 
he  carries  along  the  narrative  of  his  exter- 
nal life.  It  is  what  a  conscientious  re- 
viewer will  have  to  call  a  "solid  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  of  the  subject." 
It  draws  from  all  possible  sources  and 
in  gathering  widely  scattered  information 
and  presenting  it  in  a  direct,  orderly  man- 
ner, deserves  our  respect  and  gratitude. 
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But  when  it  comes  to  criticism  or  inter- 
pretation, he  is  not  a  man  but  a  text-book. 
He  classifies  those  poems  as  if  they  were 
bugs.  He  lectures  horribly  on  the  obvious. 
He  can  make  the  most  beautiful  of 
Browning's  poems  seem  like  a  summer 
school.  Yet  Professor  Dowden  is  a  real 
person  and  reads  Browning.  He  is  not 
a  board  of  trustees  or  a  report  of  a  royal 
commission.  He  lives  and  breathes  as  a 
man  but  reads  only  as  a  professor. 


"Scholarship,"   says   Professdr   Beers, 
in  Points  at  Issue,  "has  a  Philistinism 
of  its  own.     ...     To  say  of  any  piece 
of  literature  that  it  is  academic  is  com- 
monly to  say  about  the  worst  thing  that 
can  be  said  of  it;  for  it  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  it  is  dead.     Correctness  and 
refinement  are  supposed  attributes  of  aca- 
demic   work.      But    a    refined    corpse!" 
Scholarship    without    academic    loss    of 
blood  is  the  characteristic  of  these  essays, 
whose  writer  has  a  gift  for  making  an 
easy,  charming  use  of  what  he  knows. 
Academic  people  think  it  is  their  knowl- 
edge we  dislike,  when  it  is  really  their 
disagreeable    way    with    it.      Professor 
Beers  will  take  you  with  him  when  you 
had   not   thought   of   going.     Professor 
Dowden  half  inclines  you  to  turn  back 
when  you  really  want  to  go.    To  make  a 
still  more  invidious  comparison,  contrast 
either  of  these  books  with  Mr.  Le  Gal- 
lienne's  essays.    In  his  preface  he  speaks 
disparagingly  of  "professional  and  aca- 
demic bodies,"  and  declares  that  the  aim 
of  his  "simple  pages"  is  to  convince  busi- 
ness   men    "that    literature    is    a    living 
thing."     The  business  men  will  gather 
from  it  that  books  have  given  the  writer 
certain  large  sensations  which  he  by  no 
means  succeeds  in  passing  along.    It  is  a 
book  without  either  form  or  substance — 
vague  thoughts  and  an  undistinguished 
manner — impressionism     of     the     most 
pulpy  kind. 


Kubla  Khan. 


writings    is 
he    repeats 


In  his  extremely  well-written  essay  on 
Coleridge  in  the  last  number  of  The  In- 
ternational      Quarterly, 
Mr.  Arthur  S3mions  has 
many  new  things  to  say, 
and  his  characterization 
of  the  man  and  of  his 
very    discriminating.      But 
a    familiar    story    in    re- 
gard to  which  we  shall  always  be  in- 
credulous,   namely    that    Kubla    Kha/n 
was  written  by   Coleridge  "literally   in 
his  sleep."    In  the  first  place  it  was  diffi- 
cult even  for  his  contemporaries  to  tell 
whether  at  any  particular  moment  Cole- 
ridge was  asleep  or  not.    Coleridge  him- 
self was   no  judge.     He   remained   for 
long  intervals  in  a  state  which  was  neither 
the   one   thing    nor   the   other.      Kubla 
Khan  was  written  in  1797,  and  as  Mr. 
Symons   himself   recalls,   Coleridge   be- 
gan  to   take   laudanum   at   the   age   of 
twenty-three,  that   is,   in    1795,   and   in 
1796  was  already  taking  it  in  large  doses. 
The  story  as  told  by  his  relations  was 
that  once,  in  consequence  of  a  "slight  in- 
disposition, an  anodyne  had  been  pre- 
scribed"   and    that    in    the    "profound 
sleep"  that  followed  he  composed  two 
or  three  hundred  lines  of  which  he  was 
able  to  write  down  a  portion  on  awak- 
ing.   All  that  it  is  safe  to  infer  from  this 
filial  euphemism  is  that  Kubla  Khan  was 
the   fragment   of   a   very   lively   opium 
dream,  which  in  itself  is  sufficiently  re- 
markable. 

It 

Beautiful  as  the  poem  is,  Mr.  Symons 
is  hardly  justified  in  placing  it  above  all 
other  poems  past,  present  or  future, 
language  like  this  is  somewhat  intem- 
perate— 

It  has  outlasted  the  century,  and  may  still 
be  used  as  a  touchstone;  it  will  determine  the 
poetic  value  of  any  lyric  poem  which  you  place 
beside  it.  Take  as  many  poems  as  you  please, 
their  ultimate  merit  as  poetry  will  lie  in  the  de- 
gree of  their  approach  to  the  exact,  uncon- 
scious, inevitable  balance  of  qualities  in  the 
poetic  art  of  "Kubla  Khan." 

Other  people  have  their  hobbies,  too. 


THE  RED  CORPUSCLE 

(Kipling  has  been  called  the  poet  of  the  Red  Corpuscle. — Press.) 

I  have  heard  it,  Brother  Kipling,  that  you  dip  your  lyric  pen 

In  a  dainty  little  corpuscle,  or  two, 
Ere  you  take  it  up  to  puncture  every  bubble  born  of  men. 

And  flay  the  world,  and  lash  it  black  and  blue. 
I  have  read  it.  Rhyming  Rudyard,  that  vermillion  is  your  colour ; 

That  you  scorn  the  use  of  ink 

That  is  yellow,  black  or  pink 
For  a  tiny  drop  of  blood  that  is  red,  red,  red. 
Tell  me.  Purple  poet,  tell  me,  will  no  liquor  lighter,  duller, 

Match  your  wreaking  words  of  war, 

Bard  of  verse  corpuscular — 
Your  slaughter  ot  the  living,  your  dirges  for  the  dead  ? 

When  you  fling  a  little  ditty  from  the  crannies  of  your  brain, 

Do  you  gloat  among  the  bullocks  in  the  pen, 
And  catch  the  purple  rosaries  from  artery  and  vein, 

Then  send  them  forth  as  rubrics  unto  men  ? 
Or,  frantic  with  the  Muses,  do  you  lance  the  pulsing  channels 

That  spurt  the  vital  ink 

From  the  places  where  you  think 
In  the  corners  of  your  head,  of  your  head,  head,  head. 
To  the  tingle  of  your  fingers,  as  they  carve  their  scarlet  annals 

Of  disaster,  death  and  war. 

Lord  of  rhymes  corpuscular  ? — 
What  answer,  ruddy  Rudyard,  O  Rhymer  of  the  Red  ? 

O  despair  of  lily  poets,  with  the  faces  wan  and  pale ! 

O  damper  in  the  velvet  throats  of  song ! 
Do  you  dine  on  bull-blood  tablets,  that  your  cheek  is  swart  and  hale, 

And  every  blusking  link  of  rhyme  is  strong  ? 
Do  you  revel  in  the  legends  of  the  gibbet,  and  the  story 

Of  old  Blue-Beard  ?    Is  the  ink 

That  you  use  in  your  swink 
Not  a  little  drop  of  blood,  as  I  said,  said,  said  ? 
Tell  me,  Brother  Bard,  O  tell  me — what  has  made  your  pen  so  gory  ? 

For  I've  spied  a  poet's  star. 

And  if  ink  corpuscular 
Will  make  it  shine  with  glory,  Til  wear  it  on  my  head ! 

What  a  burden,  Rhyming  Rudyard,  you  are  heaping  on  your  soul ! 

For  every  little  singer  from  afar 
Has  seen  you  strip  the  laurels  from  a  crimson-coated  goal, 

And  heard  you  hum  the  dirge  of  death  and  war. 
When  your  face  is  wan  and  weary  and  your  hair  is  thin  and  hoary, 

Every  poet,  pale  or  pink, 

Will  be  using  crimson  ink 
On  a  paper  that  is  tinted  with  a  red,  red,  red ! 
Then  to  thee  the  blighting  glory  of  all  volumes  grim  and  gory ! 

And  the  blood,  O  Singing  Star, 

Of  all  rhymes  corpuscular 
Be  upon  thee.  Purple  Poet,  and  be  upon  thy  head! 

Aloysius  Coll, 
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IN  the  first  place,  the  Dime  Novel  is 
not  yellow.  It  never  was.  Many 
years  ago  it  was  salmon-colored, 
but,  literally,  the  description,  ''yel- 
low-backed literature,'^  applied  to  the 
Dime  Novel,  is  and  always  has  been  a 
misnomer.  Perhaps  confusion  as  to  the 
actual  colour  of  the  covers  may  have  ex- 
tended to  the  supposed  deplorable  charac- 
ter of  the  contents,  so  that  the  one  tinged 
the  other.  That  is  merely  a  suggestion. 
No  one  can  deny  that  a  large  measure  of 
odium  to-day  attaches  to  anything  * 'yel- 
low," whether  in  literature  or  journal- 
ism. 

It  was  in  i860  that  Orville  J.  Victor,  a 
shrewd  student  of  popular  taste,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  putting  forth  original 
stories  of  35,000  or  40,000  words,  each 
in  a  compact  little  volume,  at  ten  cents 
apiece.  The  publishing  house  for  which 
Mr.  Victor  was  literary  adviser,  saw  the 
commercial  value  of  the  suggestion  and 
acted  on  it  promptly.  It  was  decided  that 
the  stories  must  be  vital,  full  of  adven- 
turous action,  and  appeal  strongly  to  the 
emotions.  They  were  designed,  to  sell  to 
the  multitude,  whose  views  and  under- 
standing of  life  were  largely  rudimentary. 
While  it  was  desired  that  the  scene  of 
each  book  should  be  laid  in  America 
need  not  be  confined  to  anv  p^ttlculatj 
part  of  the  country. 

The  trackless  wildern|||PBieyohd  the 
^Rockies  seemed  to^jjBrgreat  rptnantic 
possibilities."'  J|i||5R^i^i"g — or  gtealing 
— of  the  WejjjKSin  the  aborigines  was  at 
this  period  D^Hg  pursued  with  relentless 
ferocity,  and  tales  of  battles  between  the 
pale  face  and  redskin  were  sure  of  an 
eager  audience. 

It  is  the  pride  and  boast  of  Mr.  Victor 
that  not  a  single  unwholesome  thought  or 
suggestion  can  be  found  in  all  the  thou- 
sands of  stories  passing  through  his 
hands.  Never  was  villainy  allowed  to 
triumph  permanently,  and  in  every  plot 
the  moral  toward  which  the  author  aimed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  first  chapter 
was  kept  in  view  steadily  until  it  was 
clinched  by  a  denouement  whose  honesty 
could  not  be  questioned. 

There  could  be  only  one  crime  equal  to 
immorality — or,    rather,    false   morals — 


and  that  was  dullness.  A  dime  novel 
must  be  full  of  bustle.  The  people  in  it 
must  work,  and  work  hard.  The  hero 
must  be  not  only  quick  on  the  trigger, 
have  hawklike  vision,  muscles  of  steel  and 
indomitable  courage,  but  he  must  be  re- 
sourceful. When  he  finds  himself  hurled 
over  a  Colorado  precipice,  and  is  "falling 
— falling"  into  a  canyon  two  thousand 
feet  below,  at  the  end  of  a  chapter,  he 
must  devise  a  means  in  the  next  to  keep 
himself  alive,  and  logically,  too.  Your 
dime  novel  reader  is  not  to  be  put  off  with 
a  bald  statement  of  a  feat  that  is  obviously 
impossible.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
author  to  explain  how  the  hero  manages 
to  save  himself  by  catching  at  a  shrub 
conveniently  growing  from  the  face  of 
the  rock,  and  thence,  by  cutting  hand- 
holds in  the  sandstone  with  his  trusty 
hunting-knife,  works  his  way  upward  to 
safety,  just  as  the  blade  is  worn  down  to 
the  very  hilt. 

Such  an  exploit  would  be  difficult,  of 
course,  but,  as  it  is  breathlessly  described 
by  the  writer,  with  a  gasping  thrill  at 
every  foot  of  progress,  the  reader  sees 
that  it.  might  be  done,  and  he  is  content, 
jfor  the  characters,  they  must  be 
outlined    with    a    few    strokes. 
Cfe  is  no  room  in  a  dime  novel  for  slow 
^[a^^d  laborious  psychological  development. 
iThe     work     "must     be     impressionistic. 
Colours   must   be   laid   on  broadly,   like 
those  in  a  theatrical  scene,  so  that  they 
will  "light  up  well"  in  the  lurid  atmos- 
phere surrounding  them.    As,  in  a  melo- 
drama, the  sneering  individual,  with  the 
black  mustache,  riding-boots  and  cigar- 
ette, is  instantly  recognized  as  the  villain, 
so  must  the  first  words  or  acts  of  a  char- 
acter in  a  dime  novel  stamp  him  as  a  de- 
tective, ruffian,  comic  ally  of  the  hero,  or 
what  not.     Having  been  placed  in  con- 
genial   environment,   what   he   says    and 
does  must  indicate  what  he  is.     The  com- 
plex motives  actuating  him  arc  of  no  in- 
terest to  his  audience.     They  care  noth- 
ing for  the  soul-struggles  which  may  or 
may  not  rend  his  being.     The  visible  re- 
sults of  those  struggles,  taking  the  form 
of   snappy   dialogiie,   dashing   deeds   or 
fiendishly  ingenious  complications,  are  all 
that  concern  the  reader,  who  usually  is 
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imaginative  enough  to  draw  a  mental  pic- 
ture of  the  individual  whose  fortunes  he 
is  following.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  he 
does  so  unconsciously.  Name  any  per- 
sonage in  a  popular  story  of  this  class  to 
a  boy  of  fourteen  who  has  read  it,  and  he 
will  tell  you  his  disposition  and  attributes 
in  a  dozen  words.  It  is  by  this  faculty  of 
subjectively  drawing  a  character  while 
rushing  the  narrative  along  at  express 
speed  that  the  dime  novel  maker  most 
surely  proves  his  fitness  for  his  task. 

At  the  beginning,  the  staff  of  writers 
comprised  many  who  had  already  become 
well  known  in  other  fields.  The  opening 
story,  for  instance.  No.  i  of  the  Dime 
Novel  Series,  entitled  Malaeskal,  the  In- 
dian Wife  of  the  White  Hunter,  was  by 
Mrs.  Ann  Stephens,  who  had  established 
what  was  probably  the  first  salon  in  New 
York.  A  woman  of  unusual  attainments 
and  fascinating  personality,  she  had  been 
the  centre  of  a  literary  coterie  including 
all  the  prominent  writers  then  in  the  me- 
tropolis. She  conducted  a  magazine 
which  had  great  vogue,  and,  before  con- 
tributing to  the  Beadle  series,  had  written 
several  ambitious  novels,  that  sold  at  the 
regulation  price  of  $1.50  per  volume. 

Edward  S.  Ellis  was  a  school  teacher 
at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  when  he  sub- 
mitted the  manuscript  of  a  story  of  sin- 
gular cleverness,  entitled  Seth  Jones,  or 
the  Captive  of  the  Frontier.  It  "^9t^- ac- 
cepted, and  had  an  enormous  sale  bothr^ 
this  country  and  Great  Britain.  WJille 
this  great  circulation  was  due  largely  tp 
the  merit  of  the  tale,  much  of  the  credit 
must  be  given  to  an  ingenious  method  of 
advertising,  by  which  public  curiosity 
was  excited  to  the  fever-point  weeks  be- 
fore the  book  appeared.  Mr.  Ellis  wrote 
for  the  firm  until  it  went  out  of  existence 
some  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  Like 
many  dime  novel  authors,  he  did  not  con- 
fine himself  to  that  class  of  work.  He 
has  written,  and  is  still  writing,  in  all 
fields.  Educational  text-books  by  him 
ar^in  use  in  the  schools,  and  his  History 
of  the  United  States  is  recognised  as  a 
standard  authority. 

Mrs.  Metta  V.  Victor  wrote  many 
stories.  The  fourth  of  the  series,  Alice 
Wilde,  the  Raftsman's  Daughter,  was  by 
her,  and  had  a  wide  sale.  Her  most  suc- 
cessful production,  however,  was  Maum 
Guinea  and  Her  Plantation  Children,  an 
anti-slavery  tale.    Appearing  at  a  period 


when  the  question  of  abolishing  slav- 
ery was  so  vital,  it  created  a  tremen- 
dous sensation  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  so  much 
impressed  with  it  that  he  declared  it  to  be, 
''next  to  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin,  the  most 
precious  book  I  ever  read." 

Other  dime  novelists  were  Clara  Au- 
gusta, who,  at  eighty  years  of  age,  is  still 
writing,  and  whose  work,  in  the  language 
of  one  of  her  admirers,  "is  as  juicy  as 
ever  it  was."  Judge  William  Jared  Hall, 
now  on  the  bench  in  Ohio;  William  R. 
Eyster,  whose  forte  was  Revolutionary 
stories,  and  who  to-day  is  an  editor  in 
Denver;  N.  W.  Busteed,  formerly  a 
prominent  member  of  Tammany  Hall; 
Henry  J.  Thomas,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Denni- 
son.  Colonel  A.  J.  H.  Dugan,  "the  Peo- 
ple's Poet,"  who  was  killed  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  many  others  of  less  note. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1861 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  sale  of  Dime 
Novels.  They  were  sent  to  the  army  in 
the  field  by  cords,  like  unsawed  firewood. 
Compact  in  form,  they  were  easily  made 
up  into  immense  bales,  and  shipped  on 
any  kind  of  freight-car,  canal-boat  or 
country  wagon.  When  the  salmon-col- 
oured bundles  appeared  in  camp  the  sut- 
ler was  obliged  to  distribute  them  quickly, 
or  they  would  be  torn  from  him.  Every 
brigade  of  both  armies  had  the  little 
books,  and  when  "Yank"  and  "Reb" 
ickets  used  to  go  down  to  a  stream  be- 
•Twife^n -battles  to  swap  tobacco,  coffee  and 
yarns/^l|£re  was  sure  to  be  an  exchange 
of  Dime  Nb^i^s. 

They  were  Shiall.  enough  to  slip  into 
the  pocket,  and  minj^  t^e  of  blade 
villainy,  heroic  ende5^||c  and  final 
triumph  of  virtue  was  sba5:ed  with  the 
life-blood  of  a  poor  fellow' who  intended 
to  finish  the  half- read  book  as  soon  as  the 
engagement  should  be  over.  The  novel 
was  buried  with  him,  usually.  When  the 
"burial  party"  threw  the  earth  upon  him 
as  he  lay  in  the  shallow  trench  with  scores 
of  others  who  would  never  m^rch  or  pull 
j:rigger  again,  the  little  volume  of  harum- 
scarum  adventure  would  be  still  in  his 
breast-pocket. 

How  many  dime  novels  were  sold  to 
soldiers  in  the  four  years  of  the  war  it 
would  be  hard  to  compute.  Their  num- 
bers ran  into  the  millions.  A  newsdealer 
would  take  a  list  of  a  hundred  different 
stories  and  order  a  thousand  of  each,  all 
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destined  for  the  army.  If  one  dealer 
thus  bought  a  hundred  thousand  novels  at 
one  order,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that 
many  more  than  a  million  were  sold  to  the 
soldiers  on  both  sides  in  the  course  of 
four  years. 

The  salmon-coloured  "Dime  Novel*' 
went  out  of  existence  in  1872.  It  was 
then  that,  with  a  change  of  form  from  a 
duodecimo  to  a  32-page  folio,  the  name 
was  altered  to  ''Beadle's  Dime  Library," 
and  so  it  remained.  The  distinction  was 
too  subtle  for  the  public,  however,  and 
the  books  continued  to  be  spoken  of  as 
dime  novels.  For  convenience  sake,  the 
term  will  be  used  throughout  this  article. 
There  was  no  essential  difference  be- 
tween these  later  stories  and  those  which 
used  to  cheer  the  campaign-worn  soldiers 
in  the  sixties.  Time  brought  variations 
in  the  raw  material,  but  the  texture  and 
pattern  of  the  completed  product  was 
about  the  same. 

The  Indian  as  a  factor  dropped  out 
about  twenty  years  ago.  The  cowboy 
took  his  place.  It  is  true  that  the  plains- 
man, with  his  mustang,  his  lariat,  and  his 
ready  revolver,  had  been  associated  with 
the  Indian  in  the  group  of  picturesque 
characters  gathered  together  in  the  old- 
time  novels.  But  he  was  of  a  different 
type  from  his  successor.  Then,  as  to 
villains.  The  Indian  used  to  make  a  good 
subject  for  the  white  scout,  with  his  un- 
erring rifle.  But  the  white  "bad  man," 
with  a  dozen  notches  on  the  butt  of  his 
"Colt,"  and  his  private  cemetery  at  the 
edge  of  the  town,  was  just  as  useful  to 
the  dime  novelist,  and  had  the  pictorial 
merit  of  presenting  more  light  and  shade 
than  the  stolid  savage. 

The  scenes  were  still  laid  on  the  fron- 
tier. Where  else  could  be  found  the  ro- 
mance, the  pulsing  primitive  life,  the  op- 
portunities for  men  to  give  full  sway  to 
their  passions,  good  and  bad,  in  these  ar- 
tificial days  ?  The  every-day  existence  of 
men  who  ride  fifty  miles  between  dawn 
and  sunset,  and  who  sleep  on  Mother 
Earth,  with  a  saddle  for  a  pillow,  for 
months  at  a  stretch,  is  a  romance  in  itself. 
Why  should  the  writer  of  adventure  seek 
any  other  background  for  the  story  he  has 
to  tell?  Western  tales  were  popular  to 
the  very  end,  although  the  detective  whose 
victories  for  law  and  justice  are  achieved 
in  the  heart  of  a  big:  city  has  become  a 
keen  rival  of  the  cowboy  in  recent  years. 


A  Beadle  and  Adams  author  one  day 
happened  to  see  outside  of  a  museum  a 
gaudy  painting  of  an  enormous  horse, 
with  flowing  mane  and  tail.  It  was  "The 
Wonderful  Giant  Horse,  Nebo,  from 
Colorado — Admission  ten  cents,"  as  the 
big-lettered  announcement  described  it. 

A  giant  horse !  What  a  striking  figure 
for  a  novel !  An  idea !  Place  a  man  of 
corresponding  hugeness  on  the  animal, 
and  there  would  be  a  combination  charac- 
ter which  could  hardly  fail  to  make  a  sen- 
sation. The  novelist  paid  his  ten  cents 
and  looked  Nebo  over  carefully,  so  that 
he  would  be  able  to  describe  him  in  full 
detail  in  the  novel  he  intended  to  write. 
Then  he  went  home  and  began  his  story 
of  The  Giant  Horseman.  He  created  a 
cavalier  some  eight  feet  high,  with  mus- 
cles, activity  and  bravery  to  match,  and 
lifted  him  into  the  saddle.  The  giant 
horse  was  endowed  with  the  ability  to 
clear  tremendous  chasms  and  obstacles  of 
appalling  height.  There  was  little  diffi- 
culty in  writing  a  dashing  story  around 
this  Centaur-like  hero.  The  Giant  Horse- 
man was  one  of  the  big  sellers  of  that 
year. 

"Black  Bart,"  a  notorious  California 
bandit  of  twenty  years  ago,  who  used  to 
hold  up  stage-coaches  single-handed, 
spending  the  proceeds  in  the  character  of 
a  private  gentleman  in  San  Francisco, 
was  used  in  a  novel,  and  doubtless  accom- 
plished more  villainy  in  print  than  ever 
he  did  in  his  real  person,  although  actu- 
ally he  served  several  years  in  San  Quen- 
tin  prison.  He  was  not  the  hero  of  the 
novel,  of  course.  That  role  was  taken  by 
the  detective  who  was  ever  on  Black 
Bart*s  trail,  both  in  the  canyons  where  he 
stopped  his  coaches  and  in  his  magnificent 
home  in  San  Francisco.  This  detective 
was  "Sleepless  Eye,"  and  he  was  so  much 
better  a  man,  physically,  morally  and 
mentally,  than  Black  Bart,  that  that  ras- 
caFs  discomfiture  was  only  a  matter  of  so 
many  chapters  leading  up  to  his  destruc- 
tion. 

Occasionally,  Mr.  Victor,  in  revising  a 
manuscript,  w^ould  come  across  some 
striking  speech  by  a  character,  some  bit 
of  description  or  some  twist  of  the  plot, 
that  suggested  a  catchy  title  for  another 
story.  That  meant  an  order  to  some  one 
of  the  two  dozen  authors  on  the  staff  for 
a  "dime"  to  fit  the  title.  In  due  time  the 
story  would  be  sent  in,  and  so  well- 
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trained  were  the  writers  in  the  employ 
of  the  firm  that  it  was  almost  sure  to  be 
satisfactory.  Any  one  of  them  could 
have  built  up  a  70,000-word  novel  from 
a  comma,  if  required. 

The  importance  of  beginning  a  novel 
with  a  brisk  sentence  or  terse  exclamation 
which  would  instantly  enchain  the  inter- 
est and  compel  the  reader  to  go  on,  was 
one  of  the  articles  of  faith.  Here  is  the 
way  one  "dime"  opened — • 

"Git  up !" 

"Cr-r-r-ack !  sounded  the  long  whip,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  stage-coach  that  was  fljring 
through  a  California  valley  jumped  forward, 
so  that  the  lumbering  vehicle,  with  a  groan 
that  was  almost  human,  swung  to  one  side  in 
a  most  alarming  manner — to  at  least  one  pas- 
senger on  the  roof." 

The  chapter  told  of  the  coach  dashing 
along  a  narrow  path,  with  a  giddy  preci- 
pice on  one  side  and  a  steep  wall  on  the 
other.     Then — 

"Some  yards  ahead — so  near  that  they 
could  distinguish  it  plainly — there  was  a  wash- 
out which  extended  within  four  feet  of  the 
perpendicular  rock,  and  that  must,  therefore, 
throw  the  coach  headlong  down  the  awful 
chasm  unless  some  miracle  intervened." 

This  was  serious,  but  in  a  dime  novel 
such  a  dilemma  is  easily  overcome. 

"  'Who-0-0-0 !  Gi-i-i-i-it !  Who-o-o-o-a-a-a ! 
Gr-r-r !' 

"With  these  inarticulate  sounds,  the  driver 
dexterously  turned  his  team  suddenly  toward 
the  perpendicular  rock;  then,  tightening  his 
grip  on  the  reins,  he  yelled  again,  and  the  four 
horses  literally  leaped  over  the  gap! 

"Before  anyone  could  think  the  coach  had 
heeled  half  over  toward  the  wall,  and  the  two 
outer  wheels  were  up  in  the  air,  as  the^  vehi- 
cle passed  over  the  lx)ttomle5s  rift  and  righted 
itself  with  a  thump  and  a  plunge  on  the  other 
side." 

This  was  the  first  chapter.  There  were 
thirty-eig^ht  more  of  them,  and  each  had 
its  thrill,  with  a  tangled  and  knotted 
thread  of  narrative  running  through  it, 
to  be  neatly  untied  or  cleft  at  a  stroke  in 
the  last. 

The  methods  pursued  by  all  writers  of 
this  kind  are  about  the  same.  All  the 
characters  are  brought  in  as  early  as  con- 
venient— all  in  the  first  chapter  if  possible 

and  their  dispositions  are  indicated 

brifly,  but  clearly.  Then  the  villains  be- 
gin their  nefarious  work,  plunging  the 
good  people  into  such  difficulties  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter  that  it  requires  the 
first  part  of  the  next  to  drag  them  out. 
Then  in  they  go  again  for  another  cli- 


max, seesawing  from  chapter  to  chapter 
to  the  end  of  the  book. 

There  is  a  techinque  in  dime  novel 
writing  which  is  acquired  unconsciously. 
Each  chapter  must  end  in  suspense,  and 
tragedy  must  be  well  balanced  by  comedy. 
Dialect  is  used  liberally,  but  it  must  be 
conventional.  The  average  reader  would 
resent  a  dialect  to  interpret  which  would 
g^ve  him  trouble.  The  slang  of  the  Bow- 
ery is  always  welcome,  because  the  ordi- 
nary boy  hears  it  in  a  mild  form  from  day 
to  day,  and  the  introduction  of  a  new 
slang  expression  of  obvious  meaning,  but 
quaint  ugliness,  appeals  to  him.  The 
colloquial  speech  of  the  plains  is  good, 
with  plenty  of  "Hyars''  and  "thars/' 
while  an  occasional  Greaser,  with  his 
"Caramba!"  and  "Maladetta!"  gives  pal- 
atable variety  to  the  dialogue.  An  Irish 
brogue — always  in  the  mouth  of  an  ally 

of   the   hero is   much    enjoyed,   and 

Cockneyisms,  uttered  by  a  tenderfoot 
who  is  made  the  butt  of  the  camp,  and 
who  is  pretty  sure  to  find  himself  bump- 
ing about  on  the  back  of  a  bucking  bron- 
cho in  one  chapter,  are  useful  in  their 
way. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  in- 
troduction of  feminine  personages.  The 
dime  novelist  looks  on  this  as  the  most 
delicate  part  of  his  calling.  One  hero- 
ine is  more  trouble  to  him  than  a  dozen 
villains.  Preferably  she  is  a  young  wo- 
man who  can  ride  and  shoot  almost  as 
well  as  the  hero,  and  in  general  is  a  good 
example  of  the  well-poised  athletic  Amer- 
ican girl.  She  may  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  villains — generally  does — but  you 
never  have  any  fear  for  her.  She  can  take 
care  of  herself,  and  when  plans  for  her 
rescue  are  in  operation,  you  can  depend 
on  her  seconding  the  efforts  in  her  be- 
half with  pluck,  as  well  as  common  sense. 
You  never  knew  of  a  namby-pamby  hero- 
ine in  a  dime  novel.  She  could  not  exist 
in  its  bracing  atmosphere  through  half  a 
chapter. 

Aside  from  the  heroine,  there  may  be 
a  "hag,"  who  is  so  frankly  brutal  that  she 
is  charming.  When  her  parchment  skin, 
chronic  strabismus,  claw-like  fingers  and 
Mother  Frochard  rags  are  described,  it 
would  be  a  literary  impossibility  for  her 
to  be  anything  less  than  the  wicked  old 
creature  she  is.  These  two  characters, 
with  perhaps  a  maid  or  little  sister  for  the 
heroine,  are  all  the  femininity  required  in 
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a  dime  novel.  The  deeds  done  therein  are 
essentially  tasks  for  men. 

The  final  disposition  of  the  villains 
sometimes  entails  hard  thinking.  While 
their  quietus  may  be  accomplished  in 
various  ways,  it  is  not  considered  good 
form  for  the  hero  to  kill  them  if  it  can 
be  avoided.  It  is  true,  he  cannot  always 
help  himself.  There  are  times  when  it  is 
their  lives  or  his,  and,  of  course,  then  he 
has  no  choice.  But  it  is  better  to  capture 
them  alive  or  let  their  destruction  be  com- 
passed by  their  own  act,  as  Bill  Sykes 
hanged  himself  with  a  snarled  rope  while 
trying  to  escape  from  a  roof  in  a  London 
slum. 

One  author,  who  found  himself  with  an 
assortment  of  villains  of  aggravated  de- 
pravity on  his  hands  in  the  last  chapter, 
was  able  to  get  rid  of  them  conveniently 
in  an  unusual  manner.  It  happened  that 
the  scene  was  in  the  coal  regions  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  villains  had  been  entrapped 
in  a  worked-out  mine  by  the  detective- 
hero,  who  had  left  them  there  while  he 
went  for  a  posse  of  police.  Before  he 
could  return,  there  was  an  accumulation 
of  firedamp  and  an  explosion  that  blew 
all  the  rascals  into  eternitv  at  one  blast. 
It  was  a  coup  only  possible  when  all  con- 
ditions were  favourable,  otherwise  it 
would  doubtless  have  been  adopted  by 
many  other  perplexed  story-tellers. 

When  the  ''Dime  Library"  was  estab- 
lished in  1872,  a  new  group  of  authors 
succeeded  the  staff  which  had  done  the 
work  on  the  original  Dime  Novel  series. 
Some  of  the  old  writers  remained,  but 
others  were  engaged  from  time  to  time, 
thus  keeping  the  firm  well  supplied  with 
manuscripts.  At  this  period,  Beadle  and 
Adams  were  publishing  a  story  of  one 
kind  or  another  on  every  business  day  of 
the  year.  Some  were  "dimes,"  of  70,000 
words,  and  others  ''Half-Dimes,"  aver- 
aging 35,000.  It  required  an  enormous 
mass  of  fiction  to  supply  the  demand,  and 
the  large  amount  of  work  done  by  some 
of  the  regular  authors  is  almost  unbe- 
lievable. 

The  records  show  that  the  most  in- 
dustrious of  them  all  was  Colonel  Pren- 
tiss Ingraham,  whose  name  is  familiar 
to  youth  everywhere.  He  wrote,  all 
told,  the  amazing  number  of  six  hun- 
dred novels,  besides  several  plays  and  nu- 
merous short  stories  and  poems.   He  was 


an  ofiicer  in  the  ODn  federate  army,  and 
served  both  afloat  and  ashore  in  the 
Cuban  ten  years'  war  for  independence, 
as  well  as  in  Mexico,  Austria,  Greece  and 
Africa.  His  experience  as  a  naval  officer 
equipped  him  to  write  convincing  sea 
stories,  while  some  years  spent  in  the 
West  brought  him  into  contact  with 
Colonel  W.  F.  Cody,  and  the  two  men 
were  long  close  friends.  Beadle  and 
Adams  published  a  great  many  stories 
written  by  Col.  Cody  under  his  nom  de 
guerre  of  "Buffalo  Bill."  When  he  got 
tired  of  making  "copy,"  his  friend. 
Colonel  Ingraham,  wrote  in  his  name. 

"The  only  request  I  have  to  make, 
Ingraham,"  said  Col,  Cody,  when  his 
biographer  was  about  to  begin  on  his 
first  Buffalo  Bill  story,  "is  that  you  will 
not  depict  me  with  an  ax  in  one  hand  and 
a  war-club  in  the  other,  knocking  out 
the  brains  of  all  the  people  I  meet." 

Col.  Ingraham  promised,  and  his  Buf- 
falo Bill  tales  have  shown  the  famous 
scout  as  he  is  in  real  life,  chivalrous  and 
gentle,  but  a  fury  when  the  bullets  are 
spattering  and  there  is  no  choice  but  to 
kill  or  be  killed.  How  many  Buffalo 
Bill  stories  Colonel  Ingraham  has  pro- 
duced he  could  hardly  tell  offhand.  How 
rapidly  he  wrote  can  be  judged  by  the 
fact  that  a  few  years  ago  he  turned  out 
a  "Half-Dime,'^  thirty-five  thousand 
words,  in  a  day  and  a  night,  with  a  foun- 
tain pen. 

"It  was  a  hurry  order  from  the  firm," 
he  said,  in  telling  of  the  feat,  "and  it  had 
to  be  done.  I  drew  my  trusty  fountain- 
pen,  placed  a  ream  of  foolscap  on  my  desk 
in  my  room,  locked  myself  in,  worked 
from  breakfast  to  breakfast,  and  com- 
pleted my  task.  I  was  both  tired  and 
hungry  when  I  finished,  for  I  had  had 
only  a  sandwich  or  two,  eaten  as  I 
worked." 

If  anyone  thinks  this  performance  was 
a  joke,  he  might  try  writing  thirty-five 
thousand  words  of  an  original  composi- 
tion in  twenty-four  hours.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  several  of  the  writers  on  Beadle 
and  Adams's  staff  were  good  for  an  aver- 
age of  one  thousand  words  an  hour  with 
a  pen,  and  could  keep  it  up  day  after  day, 
completing  a  dime  novel  of  seventy  thou- 
sand words  in  a  week.  When  the  type- 
writer came  into  general  use,  their  ca- 
pacity became  much  greater. 
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One  of. the  firm's  valuable  men  was 
Albert  W.  Aiken,  who  was  an  excellent 
actor,  as  well  as  a  novelist.  Besides 
creating  melodramas  in  which  he  played 
the  principal  roles,  he  always  had  a  taste 
for  story-writing,  and  when  his  first  novel 
was  accepted  he  turned  his  attention  to 
that  kind  of  work  exclusively.  The  pub- 
lishing house  of  Beadle  and  Adams  was  a 
worm-eaten  old  building  at  98  William 
street — a  great  modern  skyscraper  swal- 
lowed up  the  site  of  that  and  several 
other  ancient  rookeries  five  or  six  years 

ago and  in  a  little  den  on  an  upper 

floor  Aiken  used  to  grind  out  dime  nov-. 
els  day  after  day  with  the  steadiness  of  a 
machine.  His  stories  were  excellent,  and 
his  name  had  a  distinct  commercial  value. 
Mr.  Victor  knew  he  could  always  depend 
on  a  "good  seller's"  coming  down  from 
the  stuffy  little  corner  of  the  stock-room 
where  Aiken's  desk  stood,  at  least  once 
a  week.  Detective  yams  laid  in  New 
York  were  Albert  W.  Aiken's  forte,  and 
it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  anyone  ever 
has  equaled  him  in  facility  of  invention, 
picturesqueness  of  description  and  clever 
limning  of  character  along  that  line. 

Edward  S.  Wheeler  was  the  author  of 
a  long  series  of  "Half-Dimes"  dealing 
with  the  adventures  of  "Broadway 
Billy,"  a  typical  New  York  boy.  Billy 
was  a  detective,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
ferreted  out  mvsterious  crimes  and 
brought  the  culprits  to  justice  was  no 
les«?  wonderful  than  his  equable  good  tem- 
per and  unfailing  command  of  epigram. 
Up  to  Mr.  Wheeler's  death  "Broadway 
Bill}  "  was  pursuing  an  active  career,  but 
when  his  creator  passed  away  he  disap- 
peared, too,  although  his  memory  will 
be  kept  green  in  the  hearts  of  many  thou- 
sands of  staid  men  of  affairs  to  whom 
he  was  a  pet  hero  throughout  all  their 
boyhood. 

In  view  of  the  interest  shown  of  late 
in  the  length  of  popular  novels  of  a  more 
ambitious  class,  a  natural  question  is. 
How  long  does  a  dime  novel  live  ?  Most 
of  them  are  practically  immortal.  In 
the  old  days  enormous  numbers  were  sold 
of  each  new  story,  as  it  appeared,  the 
standing  order  of  the  American  News 
Company,  which  handled  the  bulk  of  the 
edition,  being  sixty  thousand  copies. 
Often  these,  sixty  thousand  would  be  all 
sold  in  a  week,  with  other  editions  follow- 
ing each  other  from  vf^k  to  week.  Some 


novels  ran  into  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve 
editions. 

The  head  of  a  large  circulating  library 
was  quoted  not  long  ago  as  saying  that 
"the  average  novel  lasts  about  six  weeks. 
Then  the  people  do  not  ask  for  it  any 
more.''  He  was  referring  to  books  of 
merit  put  forth  by  leading  publishers, 
at  $1.50  a  copy.  The  dime  novel  seldom 
equals  the  record  of  David  Harum,  for 
instance,  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  thousand  copies  in  five  years — but, 
if  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  its  class,  it  will 
sell  at  the  rate  of  several  hundred  annu- 
ally many  years  after  publication,  and 
when  most  works  of  fiction,  save  the 
classics,  would  be  as  dead  as  Trilby,  of 
which  a  copy  is  not  sold  once  in  two 
years. 

On  an  upper  floor  of  the  old  house  in 
William  street  was  a  room  extending  the 
whole  depth  of  the  building,  in  which 
were  piled  up  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
novels— "Dimes,"  "Half-Dimes,"  "Boys' 
Library"  and  other  series — ^beginning 
with  Number  i,  and  up  to  and  including 
the  current  issue. 

This  stock  was  always  moving.  Now 
and  then  a  story  proved  particularly  suc- 
cessful, and  the  demand  for  it  was  so 
great  that  edition  after  edition  was 
printed  from  the  always  ready  plate,  but 
withal  keeping  barely  ahead  of  the  orders. 

The  common  experience  of  all  publish- 
ers, of  a  book  falling  comparatively  flat 
when  first  issued,  only  to  become  an  enor- 
mous seller  weeks  or  months  afterward, 
was  that  of  Beadle  and  Adams.  Some- 
times a  happening  in  real  life,  exploited 
in  the  newspapers,  had  the  parallel  in  a 
novel  published  simultaneously  or  before. 
The  real  or  fancied  identity  of  the  actual 
romance  or  tragedy  with  that  told  in  fic- 
tion would  become  widely  known,  and 
this  particular  dime  novel  would  take  a 
sudden  jump  in  circulation  that  kept  the 
presses  running  day  and  night  for  weeks. 

It  was  seldom  that  writers  for  this  firm 
were  commissioned  to  produce  tales  pur- 
porting to  narrate  the  doings  of  actual 
people  whose  names  happened  to  be 
prominent  in  the  news  of  the  day.  Sensa- 
tional deeds  of  bandits,  thugs  or  criminals 
generally  were  never  glorified,  and  for 
the  excellent  reason  that  the  experience 
of  other  publishers  of  low-priced  fiction 
who  had  tried  this  line  had  been  disap- 
pointing.   Your  dime  novel  reader  likes 
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his  fare  well  spiced,  but  he  objects  to 
poison. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  suggestions 
for  dramas  have  come  from  dime  novels. 
The  hurly-burly  of  action  in  the  narrative 
often  became  the  blood-and-thunder  suc- 
cess before  the  footlights.  It  was  to  a 
dime  novel  story  of  an  oarsman-detective 
that  the  stage  was  indebted  for  the  "tank 
drama"  epidemic  which  raged  so  viru- 
lently ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

It  was  a  dime  novelist  who  first  con- 
ceived the  possibility  of  a  baseball  being 
made  to  change  its  direction  at  least  twice 
after  leaving  the  hand  of  the  pitcher. 
A  series  of  stories  of  which  the  hero  was 
one  "Double-Curve  Dan,"  set  forth  this 
principle.  When  the  stories  were  written, 
baseball  had  not  materially  developed  and 
the  exploits  of  "Double  Curve  Dan"  ex- 
cited derision. 

Sometimes,  in  his  hurry,  a  dime  novel- 
ist will  make  a  technical  blunder  which 
would  hold  him  up  to  ridicule,  were  he 
not  to  remedy  his  mistake  before  it  got 
into  print.  An  example  of  this  found 
its  way  into  a  sea  story  one  day.  The 
author  was  describing  the  cruise  of  a 
bark,  whose  skipper  was  "a  bold  smug- 
gler," and  sea- wolf  generally.  The  hero 
had  been  locked  up  in  a  cabin  aft,  and 
sought  to  escape  by  climbing  from  a  win- 
dow and  down  the  anchor-chains  to  a  boat 
in  which  a  friend  was  awaiting  him.  The 
hero  reached  the  boat  in  safety,  and  after 
shaking  his  fist  at  the  great  black  hull 
of  the  vessel,  went  on  his  way  with  fur- 
ther  adventures  in  triumph.  He  had 
plunged  along  through  several  chapters 
when  the  author  happened  to  read  the 
description  of  the  hero's  escape  from  the 
ship  to  a  seafaring  acquaintance. 

"You  say  he  got  out  of  the  stern  win- 
down  and  slid  down  the  anchor  cable  to 
the  boat,  eh?"    observed  the  mariner, 

"Yes,  it  makes  rather  a  thrilling  epi- 
sode.^' 

"Thrilling  enough  and  funny  enough," 
was  the  response,  "only  the  anchors,  in  all 
the  ships  I've  sailed  in,  were  at  the  bow. 
I  think  I'd  let  him  get  out  by  way  of  the 


f  k's'l.    It  would  save  yow  being  laughed 
at." 

The  author  protested  that  sometimes 
an  anchor  was  thrown  out  from  the 
stern  in  an  emergency,  and  surely  this 
was  one. 

"Yes,  but  the  skipper  was  not  fur- 
nishing an  anchor  cable  to  help  your 
hero.  Take  my  advice  and  let  your  man 
get  out  at  the  other  end." 

The  author  took  the  sailor's  advice. 

Once  a  dime  novel  hero,  who  had  been 
dropped  through  a  trap  in  the  sub-cellar 
of  a  thieves'  dive  in  New  York,  found 
himself  in  a  sewer  main,  making  his  way 
toward  the  East  River.  He  had  been 
fighting  big  gray  rats,  whose  soft  bodies 
had  thumped  against  his  face  from  time 
to  time,  and  who  had  bitten  his  hands 
over  and  over  again,  despite  his  vigorous 
attacks  with  the  heavy  stick  he  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  find.  At  last  he 
reached  a  place  where  it  seemed  that 
he  must  give  up  indeed.  The  tide  was 
at  flood,  and  the  water  had  backed  into 
the  sewer  so  that  it  nearly  reached  the 
roof.  He  was  swimming,  but  soon  the 
water  would  quite  fill  the  noisome  space, 
and  then  what  could  he  do?  The  river 
was  ahead  of  him,  but  he  did  not  know 
how  far.    What  was  he  to  do  ? 

The  author  asked  this  question  at  the 
end  of  a  chapter,  and  went  out  for  a 
walk  in  the  hope  of  finding  an  answer. 
It  was  a  hard  nut  to  crack,  and  he  had 
strolled  about  for  half  an  hour  without 
reaching  a  conclusion.  Then  he  met  a 
cheerful  friend,  who  smilingly  asked  him 
the  reason  of  his  worried  look.  The  situ- 
ation was  explained.  At  one  stroke  the 
cheerful  idiot  cut  the  knot:  "Make  the 
Johnny  dive." 

The  solution  was  majestic  in  its  very 
simplicity.  The  hero  did  dive,  and  being 
a  deep-chested  young  man,  and  a  strong 
swimmer,  he  contrived  to  reach  the  open 
river  before  he  arose  to  the  surface,  and 
appeared  in  the  next  chapter,  in  good 
health  and  dry  clothes,  for  the  further 
discomfiture  of  the  villains. 

George  C.  Jcnks. 
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'Ta!  Pa!  please  tell  Ma 
Hayes  is  in  the  White  House ! 
Ha!  Ha!  Ha!" 

SUCH  were  the  words  of  the  first 
campaign  "song"  we  who  were 
children  two  decades  ago  seem 
to  remember.  We  have  good 
cause  to  remember  it,  for  we  not  only 
"whooped  it  up"  from  June  till  Novem- 
ber, 1876,  but  until  the  following  March 
4th,  two  days  previous  to  which  tiie  Elec- 
toral Commission  decided  that  Hayes  was 
legally  entitled  to  the  presidency.  Then 
the  Hayes'  faction  of  children,  forgetting 
all  Sunday  School  admonitions  against 
calling  one's  brother  a  fool  began  to  shout 
across  at  the  Tilden  "gang''*— 

"Hayes  rides  a  white  horse, 

Tilden  strides  a  mule; 
Hayes  is  a  gentleman, 
Tilden  is  a  fool!" 

Now,  for  the  sake  of  the  preservation 
of  the  dignity  of  the  adults  of  1876-77, 
we  would  like  to  believe  that  these  rhymes 
originated  with  the  children  and  were 
used  by  them  alone,  and  yet,  research 
reveals  to  us  the  fact  that  even  more  per- 
sonal songs  were  shouted  in  other  cam- 
paigns by  grown  up  men,  long  before 
we  little  partisans  of  Hayes  came  into 
existence.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  the 
origin  of  the  custom  of  composing  verse 
relating  to  the  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency was  rooted  in  reverence.  It  started 
in  a  eulogy  and  ended  in  a  tirade.  Songs 
in  praise  of  Washington  were  composed 
by  the  score  and  many  of  them  were 
popular  for  fifty  years  after  Washington 
had  departed  this  earth.  In  June,  1799, 
Robert  Treat  Paine  composed  a  lengthy 
song  in  his  honour,  the  following  verse 
of  which  shows  how  the  people  depended 
on  him,  even  at  that  time  of  his  life  to  be 
their  leader,  and  this  verse  was  sung  with 
fervour  by  the  people  who,  as  yet,  were 
undisturbed  by  national  politics,  for  at 
that  time  political  parties  had  not  grown 
to  the  aggressive  proportions  they  as- 
sumed before  another  decade  passed. 

"Should  the  tempest  of  war  overshadow  our 
land 
Its  bolts  could  ne'er  rend  Freedom's  temple 
asunder; 


For  unmoved  at  its  portals  would  Washington 
stand 
And  repulse  with  his  breast  the  assaults  of 
the  thunder. 
His  sword  from  the  sleep 
Of  its  scabbard  would  leap 
And  conduct  with  its  point  every  flash  to  the 

deep! 
For  ne'er   shall   the   sons   of   Columbia   be 

slaves, 
While  the  earth  bears  a  plant  br  the  sea 
rolls  its  waves." 

Until  1804  the  candidate  receiving  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  was  elected, 
and  the  one  receiving  the  next  greatest 
was  declared  vice-president.  From  that 
time  rival  parties  with  rival  verses  sprang 
into  existence.  A  favourite  song  of  the 
JefFersonians  was  composed  about  the 
year  1800.  From  it  one  may  gather  that 
there  were  many  rival  factions  in  those 
early  days  of  the  republic. 

"The  Federalists  are  down  at  last. 
The  Monarchists  completely  cast ! 
The  Aristocrats  are  stripped  of  power. 
Storms  o'er  the  British  faction  lower. 
Soon  we  Republicans  shall  see 
Columbia's  sons  from  bondage  free! 
Lord !  How  the  Federalists  will  stare 
At  Jefferson  in  Adams'  chair  !'* 

During  the  campaign  of  1828  the  fol- 
lowing song,  "The  Hunters  of  Ken- 
tucky" was  a  prime  favourite  with  Jack- 
son's followers — 

"You've  heard,  I  s'pose,  of  New  Orleans, 

It's  famed  for  youth  and  beauty; 
There  are  girls  of  every  hue,  it  seems, 

From  snowy  white  to  sooty! 
Now,  Packenham  had  made  his  brags 

If  he  that  day  was  lucky, 
He'd  have  the  girls  and  cotton  bags 

In  spite  of  Old  Kentucky !" 


it 


But  Jackson,  he  was  wide  awake, 

And  was  not  scared  at  trifles, 
For  well  he  knew  Kentucky's  boys, 

With  their  death-dealing  rifles! 
He  led  them  down  to  cypress  swamp, 

The  ground  was  low  and  mucky; 
There  stood  John  Bull  in  martial  pomp, 

And  here  stood  Old  Kentucky!" 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  when 
Jackson,  with  aid  of  Old  Kentucky, 
gained  the  White  House,  "the  Kentuck- 
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ians  who  made  Jackson  famous"  owned 
the  White  House,  and  did  they  elect  to 
come  there  dressed  in  hunting  shirts, 
coon-skin  caps,  and  lugging  their  famous 
rifles  they  never  doubted  that  Old  Hick- 
ory thought  more  of  that  uniform  than  of 
any  gold  and  lace  worn  by  "the  foreign 
critters." 

During  the  campaign  of  1840  party 
spirit  ran  high.  The  contrast  between 
Martin  Van  Buren,  christened,  because  of 
his  courtly  graces,  **Martin  the  First," 
and  William  Henry  Harrison,  the  Indian 
fighter,  was  so  great  as  to  admit  of  gen- 
eral rejoicing  upon  the  part  of  the  Whigs 
who  felt  that  they  had,  in  Harrison,  a 
candidate  more  suited  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. In  an  ironical  mood  they  commiser- 
ated Van  Buren — 

"Farewell,  dear  Van! 
You're  a  used-up  man! 

"Van !  Van !  Van ! 

You're  not  our  man  1" 

Not  content  with  this  pithy  "poetry" 
they  broke  into  the  tune  of  Yankee 
Doodle  and  sang: 

"That  Matty  loves  the  working  man. 
No  workingman  can  doubt,  sirs; 
For  well  he  doth  pursue  the  place 
That  turns  the  workers  out,  sirs ! 


It 


(( 


He  turns  them  out  of  Whig  employ, 
He  turns  them  out  of  bread,  sirs, 

And  middle  men  doth  he  annoy. 
By  striking  business  dead,  sirs ! 

For  Matty  is  a  Democrat, 
Sing,  Yankee  Doodle  Dandy! 

With  spoons  of  gold,  and  English  coach, 
And  servants  always  handy!'* 


Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  Van  Buren 
was  no  favourite  with  the  labouring  man 
who  sang  the  praises  of  Harrison,  fami- 
liarly known  as  "Old  Tippecanoe."  They 
praised  his  log  cabin,  which  the  Van 
Buren  men  ridiculed,  and  made  capital 
out  of  the  hospitable  log-hut  where  the 
latch-string  was  always  on  the  outside 
and  where  good  hard  cider  could  be  pro- 
cured on  the  inside. 

"Tippecanoe  has  no  chariot  to  ride  in, 
No  palace  of  marble  has  he  to  reside  in, 
No  bags  of  gold  eagles,  no  lots  of  fine  clothes, 
But  he  has  a  wealth  far  better  than  those— 
The  love  of  a  Nation,  free,  happy  and  true, 
Are  the  riches  and  portion  of  Tippecanoe  I 


And  then  the  famous  "Tippecanoe  and 
Tyler,  too/'  which  ran — 

"What  has   caused   the   commotion,   'motion, 
'motion. 
Our  country  through? 
It  is  the  ball  a  rolling  on,  for  Tippecanoe  and 
Tyler,  too! 
And  with  them  we  will  beat  Van  I 
Van  is  a  used-up  man! 

"Let  them  talk  about  hard  cider,  cider,  cider. 
And  log  cabins,  too — 
It  will  only  help  speed  the  ball  for  Tippecanoe 
and  Tyler,  too! 

'The  latch-string  hangs  outside  the  door,  door, 
door! 
And  it  is  never  pulled  through. 
For  it  was  never  the  custom  of  old  Tippecanoe 
and  Tyler,  too!" 

The  term  "Up  Salt  River,"  said  to  have 
originated  diiring  the  Clay-Jackson  cam- 
paign of  1832,  was  also  made  use  of  in 
this  campaign.  The  defeated  ones  are 
supposed  to  chant : 

"Our  vessel  is  ready,  we  cannot  delay. 
For  Harrison's  coming  and  we  must  away — 
Up  Salt  River !    Up  Salt  River ! 
Up  Salt  River!    Oh,  heigh-ho!" 

In  the  Polk-Clay  campaign  of  1844  the 
dinner  pail  was  as  much  in  evidence  as  it 
was  fifty  years  later,  and  Clay's  adherents 
gave  the  toast — 


« 


Here's  a  health  to  the  workingman's  friend. 
Here's  good  luck  to  the  plough  and  the 
loom! 
Him   who   will   not  join   in   support  of  our 
cause. 
May  light  dinners  and  ill-luck  illume!' 


i» 


Again — 

"The  gallant  Whigs  have  drawn  the  sword. 
And  thrown  the  idle  sheath  away; 
And  onward  is  the  battle-word. 

For  Home  Protection  and  for  Clay !" 

Had  Clay  lived  in  this  generation,  his 
opponents  would  have  most  likely  used 
the  slang  phrase  "his  name  is  Mud'*  with 
which  to  offset  the  praising  puns  of  his 
adherents,  of  which  the  following  is  one 
example — 

"The  great,  the  wise,  the  virtuous,  all — they 
say. 
In  Time's  dread  progress,  die  and  turn  to 
clay; 

A  dying  Nation  shall  the  comment  give — 
She  turns  to  Qay — but  turns  to  Clay  to 
liver 
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The  Whig  party  annotinced  that  it  was 
"the  same  old  coon"  that  carried  the 
country  in  1840,  and  warbled — 

"The  moon  was  shining  silver  bright, 
The  stars  with  glory  crowned  the  night, 
High  on  a  limb  that  'same  old  coon' 
Was  singing  to  himself  this  tune — 

Get  out  of  my  way — ^you're  all  unlucky ! 

Clear  the  track  for  Old  Kentucky!" 

When  the  "Polk-berries"  won  out  they 
wrote  this  obituary  for  the  "poor  old 
coon*' — 

"Not  a  cheer  was  heard — not  a  single  shout, 
As  away  to  a  ditch  they  hurried ; 
No  bank-paid  orator  rose  to  spout 
O'er  the  hole  where  that  coon  was  buried ! 

"So  rapidly  tumbling  him  all  alone, 

With  his  tail's  wounded  stump  quite  gory, 
They  raised  a  faint  shout,  'twixt  a  cheer  and 
a  groan. 
And  left  him  alone  in  his  glory!" 

In  the  campaign  of  1848  the  partisans 
of  "Old  Zach,"  or  "Old  Rough  and 
Ready,"  as  Taylor  was  called,  sounded 
this  cry— 

"Clear  the  track  if  your  toes  are  tender. 
For  honest  Zach  can  never  surrender !" 

In  1856,  the  young  Republican  party 
nominated  James  C.  Fremont,  the  "Ex- 
plorer of  the  West,"  and  believed  they 
had  in  him  a  winning  man,  for  he  was 
young  and  ambitious,  as  compared  with 
Buchanan,  who  was  considered  by  this 
time  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  quiet 
"Government  hack,"  grown  senile  under 
an  old  harness.  The  Fremont  men 
called  their  choice  "the  mustang  colt," 
and  gave  to  Buchanan  the  nickname,  "old 
gray  nag."  The  race  between  the  rivals 
was  told  in  verse — 

"The  mustang  colt  is  strong  and  young, 
His  wind  is  strong,  his  knees  not  sprung. 
The  old  gray  horse  is  a  well-known  hack, 
He's  long  been  fed  at  the  public  rack. 
The  mustang  is  a  full-blooded  colt, 
He  cannot  shy !    He  will  not  bolt  1 
The  old  gray  nag,  when  he  tries  to  trot. 
Goes  round  and  round  in  the  same  old  spot ! 
The  mustang  goes  at  a  killing  pace. 
He's  bound  to  win  the  four-mile  race! 
Then  do  your  best  with  the  old  gray  hack, 
The  mustang  colt  will  clear  the  track !" 

Buchanan,  who  was  constantly  accused 
of  being  too  easily  moulded  by  his  party, 
ivis  also  greeted  by  his  enemies — 


"The  doug(h!  thcf  dough!  the  facial  dough! 
The  nose  that  yields  when  you  tweak  it  so ! 
It  sighs  for  the  spoils — it  sells  its  soul 
For  a  spoonful  of  pap  from  the  Treasury 
bowl !" 

Buchanan's  friends,  not  to  be  outdone 
by  their  enemies,  prophesied  the  downfall 
of  Fremont — 

"When  Fremont  raised  a  flag  so  high. 

On  Rocky  Mountain's  peak, 
One  little,  busy  bee  did  fly. 
And  light  upon  his  cheek. 
But  when  November's  ides  arrive, 

To  greet  the  Colonel's  sight. 
Straight  from  the  Democratic  hive, 
Two  B's  will  on  him  light — 
Buck  and  Breck." 

When  Millard  Filmore,  a  candidate  of 
the  American  party,  aspired  to  be  an 
elected  president,  not  an  accidental  one, 
as  he  had  been,  his  opponents,  harbour- 
ing against  him  the  signing  of  the  "Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law,'^  lampooned  him — 

"There  lives  a  man  in  Buffalo, 

His  name  is  Millard  Filmore, 
Who  thinks  the  Union's  sunk  so  low 

It  ought  to  take  one  pill  more 
To  purge  away  the  'prejudice' 

Which  true  men  have  for  Freedom; 
A  canting,  pompous  wretch  he  is. 

Who'll  cheat  you  if  you  heed  him ! 


(( 


Old  Mill  Filmore,  not  another  pill  more 
In  our  mouth ! 
The  quacking  South 
Ne'er  shall  put  a  bill  more!" 


A  number  of  songs  were  written  in 
praise  of  Lincoln  in  the  campaign  of 
i860,  but  there  is  one,  sung  boisterously 
and  with  a  jubilant  ring,  which,  seven 
months  later,  echoed  mockingly  on  the 
ears  of  those  who  knew  it  was  a  direful 
prophecy — 

"We  are  coming!  We  are  coming! 

What  a  mighty  host— Ha !  Ha ! 
Laughing,  shouting,  singing,  drumming— 

We  are  coming  to  the  war! 
Here  are  old  men,  here  are  young  men, 
•  Even  wt)meTi  by  the  score; 
All  are  coming,  all  are  coming. 
To  this  Presidential  War !" 

To  the  tune  of  "Yankee  Doodle"  they; 
sang — 

"Lincoln  came  to  Washington, 

To  view  the  situation. 
And  found  the  world  all  upside  down, 
A  rumpus  in  the  Nation. 
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He  heard  Secessia  laugh  in  neotn. 

And  call  him  hut  a  noodle; 
'Laugh  on  V  he  cried,  'as  surc's  you're  bom 
I  still  am  Yankee  Doodle  I' " 

Chorus — "Yankee  Doodle." 

The  Douglass  men  had  a  song  that 
tickled  Lincoln  scarcely  less  than  it  did 
them,  for  he  was  fond  of  joking  about  his 
homely  face — 

"Tell  us  he's  a  second  Webster, 

Or,  if  better,  Henry  Clay; 
That  he's  full  of  gentle  humour, 

Placid  as  a  summer's  day. 

Tell  again  about  the  cord-wood; 

Seven  cords  or  more  per  day; 
How  each  night  he  seeks  his  closet, 

There  alone  to  kneel  and  pray ! 

Any  lie  you  tell,  we'll  swallow — 

Swallow  any  kind  of  mixture; 
But,  O  don't,  we  beg  and  pray  you — 

Don't,  for  land's  sake,  show  his  picture!" 

When  Andrew  Johnson  went  to  Chi- 
cago to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  the  monu- 
ment to  Stephen  A.  Douglass,  he  "swung 
around  the  circle"  before  he  went  back  to 
the  White  House,  and  at  each  town  took 
occasion  to  make  political  speeches  with 
an  eye  to  serving  out  another  term  at 
the  White  House.  He  was  severely 
criticised  for  making  political  capital  out 
of  this  journey,  and  his  enemies,  to  the 
tune  of  'Just  Before  the  Battle,  Mother,'' 
sang — 

"Just  before  the  election,  Andy, 
We  are  thinking  most  of  you ; 

While  we  get  our  ballots  ready- 
But,  be  sure,  they're  not  for  you  I 

No,  dear  Andy,  you'll  not  get  them, 
But  you'll  get  what  you  deserve — 

Oh,  yes,  you'll  get  your  leave  of  absence 
As  *you  swing  around  the  curve  I* " 

Chorus — 


(( 


You  have  swung  around  the  circle 
That  you  ought  to  swing,  'tis  true; 

Oh,  you  tried  to  veto  Congress, 
But,  I  guess,  we'll  veto  you  I" 


Grant,  like  all  heroes  "fresh  from  the 
field,"  had  many  eulogies  written  for  him. 
One  of  these,  to  the  tune  of  "Auld  Lang 
Syne,"  was  very  popular  at  the  time  of 
the  1868  campaign — 

"Should  brave  Ulysses  be  forgot. 
Who  worked  so  long  and  well 
On  fields  where  fires  of  Death  were  hot 
And  brave  men  fought  and  fell? 


lie  bore  otfr  Country's  banner  on. 
Through  scenes  of  direful  strife. 
And  helped  to  strike  the  blow  that  saved 
Our  Nation's  precious  life." 

Since  Grant's  campaigns  very  few 
songs  have  been  sung  by  rival  parties. 
Pros  and  cons  are  more  briefly  shown  in 
cartoons,  many  of  which  tell  with  a  sin- 
gle glance  what  dozens  of  verses  were 
called  upon  to  do  in  the  old-time  cam- 
paigns. There  was  one  parody,  however, 
which  was  very  popular  with  the  enemies 
of  Benjamin  Harrison,  and  it  was  slowly 
sung  to  the  old  tune  of  "My  Grand- 
father's Clock"— 

"His  grandfather's  hat  is  too  large  for  his 
head. 
But  Ben  tries  it  on,  just  the  same; 
It  fits  him  too  much,  as  has  sometimes  been 
said 
With  regard  to  his  grandfather's  famel 
It  was  bought  long  ago,  and  it  makes  a  fine 
show 
In  the  jolly  hard  cider  campaign, 
But  it  won't  fit  a  bit  on  Young  Ben's  brain!" 

The  victorious  Republicans  were  con- 
tent with  remarking,  when  Harrison  did 
make  the  hat  fit — 

"Grover!  Grover! 
All  is  over!" 

But,  four  years  later,  the  Democrats 
jubilantly  retorted: 

"Four!  Four! 
Four  years  more!" 

Much  of  the  slang  used  in  campaigns 
is  easily  traced  to  its  origin.  Some  terms 
are  very  convenient  to  express  certain 
conditions,  and  while  we  cannot  yet  claim 
that  they  are  classical,  who  can  say  but 
that  they  will  become  so,  as  age  and  usage 
dignifies  them. 

"Up  Salt  River" — a  term  used  to  de- 
scribe political  defeat — owes  its  origin  to 
a  river  by  that  name,  a  branch  of  the 
Ohio,  running  through  Kentucky.  The 
best  explanation  of  this  term  is  that,  when 
Henry  Clay  was  running  against  Jack- 
son, 1832,  he  employed  a  boatman  to  row 
him  up  the  Ohio  towards  Louisville, 
where  he  was  to  make  a  political  speech. 
But  the  boatman,  who  was  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  Andy  Jackson,  "missed  his  way 
on  purpose,"  and  rowed  Clay  up  the  Salt 
River,  and  "discovered  his  mistake^'  too 
late  to  c^et  Clay  to  Louisville  in  time. 
This  setUed  Clay,  and  when  the  story  got 
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out  the  Jacksonians  used  the  term  "sent 
up  Salt  River"  to  describe  the  condition 
of  the  defeated. 

"Another  county  heard  from,"  words 
which  we  hear  all  about  us  as  we  watch 
the  bulletin  boards  when  the  returns  come 
in,  originated  in  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1876.  The  southern  states, 
especially  Florida,  were  very  slow  in 
sending  returns,  and  as  the  contest  was 
close  every  county  was  watched  with 
great  interest,  and  every  time  one  made  a 
return  the  cry  went  up,  "Another  county 
heard  from!" 

"Mending  fences"  applied  to  politi- 
cians, especially  those  who  are  already  in 
office,  originated  shortly  before  the  Re- 
publican convention  of  1880,  Some 
newspaper  men  having  sought  John  Sher- 
man at  his  Ohio  farm,  wishing  to  learn 
what  he  was  doing  at  this  critical  time, 
and,  if  possible,  to  leam  if  he  had  an  eye 
on  the  nomination,  were  told  that  Mr. 
Sherman  was  out  on  his  farm,  "busily 
mending   fences."     This   phrase   is   not 


only  used  in  presidential  campaigns,  but 
is  commonly  used  in  Washington  when 
the  Congressmen  go  home  on  their  vaca- 
tions, publishing  that  they  are  going  to 
rusticate  on  their  farms,  at  which  the 
knowing  laugh  and  say,  "Oh,  he's  goit^ 
to  mend  his  fences — he  wants  another 
term." 

"Stump  speaking"  goes  back  to  the 
earliest  campaigns,  when  the  politicians 
tramped  through  the  country  making 
speeches  from  any  available  elevation, 
more  often  from  the  stumps  of  trees  than 
from  bunting-bedecked  platforms. 

While  each  campaign  has  its  catchy 
phrases,  but  few  of  them  live  as  the  above 
have  done,  for  common  usage  does  not 
demand  them.  Yet,  many  of  them  have 
been  powerful  factors  in  making  or 
breaking  a  man's  chance  for  the  presi- 
dential chair,  and  so  it  behooves  all  presi- 
dential candidates  and  their  prominent 
supporters  to  "watch  their  mouths,  lest 
they  put  a  foot  in  them." 

Catherine  Frances  Cavanagh. 
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VIII. 

Country    and    Non-Metropolitan   Journalism 

By  Edmvmd  Ryan  and  Firmin  Dredd 


HITHi^:RTC)    this    series   of   ar- 
ticles has  dealt  with  the  jour- 
nalism which  does  things  on 
a  large  scale,  which  cannot  af- 
ford  to   stop    to   consider   questions    of 
money  or  men ;   the  journalism  which, 
through  its  achievement  or  its  extrava- 
gance, is  generally  held,  both  at  home 
and  abroacl,  to  reflect  the  nervous  energy, 
the   bubbling   activity   of   contemporary 
.American  life.     If  you  will  look  about  a 
:  newspaper  shop  in  London  or  stand  be- 
fore a  kiosk  on  one  of  the  great  Paris 
i  boulevards  you  will  see  displayed  the  pic- 
itorial  features  of  the  Police  Gazette,  the 
igawdy  political  cartoons  of  Puck  and  of 
Judge,  possibly  the  Standard  Magazine, 
'Or  something  of  that  nature,  and  copies 
•of  such  New  York  papers  as  the  Herald, 
the  World  and  the  Journal     That,  ar- 
gue Frenchmen  and  Englishmen,  is  rep- 
resentative of  American  journalism.    To 
us,  of  course,  this  conclusion  is  obviously 
absurd.    Yet,  in  a  minor  way,  those  of  us 
who  dwell  in  large  cities  have  come  to 
form  our  estimates  of  the  national  news- 
paper entirely  through  observations  of 
the  tendencies  of  the  metropolitan  dailies 
that  are  close  at  hand.    We  are  inclined 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  great  majority 
of  American  new^spaper  readers  give  lit- 
tle time  to  w^orrying  over  the  cynicism  of 
the  Sun,  the  pessimism  of  the  Post,  or 
the  flaring  headlines  of  the  yellow  jour- 
nals. 

One  has  but  to  turn  to  the  statistics  in 
any  newspaper  annual  to  realize  that  the 
"power  of  the  press"  is  much  more  far- 
reaching  than  that  exercised  by  the  daily 
papers  of  the  great  American  cities.  These 
cold,  hard  statistics  are  a  tribute  not  only 
to  the  active  four-page  daily  of  the  small 
city  from  ten  to  thirty  thousand  inhab- 
itants ;  they  attest  forcibly  the  genuine  in- 
fluence of  the  humblest  country  weekly. 

NoTB. — The  next  paper  in  this  series  will  deal  with  the 
workings  of  the  Press  Associations.  The  final  paper  on 
The  American  Newspaper  will  discuss  "  The  Policy  of  the 
Newspaper."     It  will  appear  in  the  Decembcsr  issue. 


Even  at  that,  they  fail  to  do  complete  jus- 
tice, because  no  statistics  could  adequate- 
ly show  the  close  relation  between  the 
newspaper  of  the  small  community  and  its 
readers — a  relation  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly exist  in  the  case  of  a  newspaper 
which  numbers  its  daily  sales  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands. 

Not  only  has  the  country  newspaper 
been  the  school  for  many  men  who  after- 
ward attained  great  eminence  in  metro- 
politan journalism,  but  it  has  been  an  al- 
most unequaled  school  for  many  who  have 
won  for  themselves  lasting  positions  in 
literature.  As  a  writer  for  the  Septem- 
ber Bookman  told,  James  Whitcomb 
Riley's  maiden  efforts  at  verse  were  ef- 
fusions over  the  virtues  and  merits  of  the 
Anderson  Democrat.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  in  the  life  of  Bret 
Harte  is  that  which  describes  his  adven- 
tures on  a  little  country  paper  during  the 
pioneer  days  of  California.  Mr.  William 
Dean  Howells  is  a  proud  graduate  of  a 
country  w^eekly  in  Ohio.  From  this 
school  came  Mark  Tw^ain,  Eugene  Field, 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  and  many 
others.  What  the  up-country  Indian 
newspaper  meant  to  Rudyard  Kipling, 
and  the  inspiration  that  he  drew  from 
the  w^ork,  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who 
reads  his  wonderful  description  of  "put- 
ting the  paper  to  bed"  in  *'The  Man  Who 
Would  Be  King." 

ORGANISATION   OF  A  SMALL  DAILY. 

For  the  paper  in  the  small  city,  a  thor- 
ough organisation  is  as  essential  as  it  is 
in  the  office  of  a  metropolitan  daily;  in 
fact,  in  the  smaller  city,  tlie  paper  with- 
out such  an  organisation  would  fare 
much  worse  than  a  metropolitan  paper, 
because  the  latter  is  bound  always  to  have 
something  w^ith  which  to  fill  its  columns, 
no  matter  how  lax  the  system  of  the  of- 
fice may  be.  Its  field  is  pretty  much  the 
whole  earth;  it  has  the  full  Associated 
Press  service,  the  city  news  associations 
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to  draw  from,  and  scores  of  other  chan- 
nels. In  the  New  York  office  the  ques- 
tion is,  where  to  put  it  all.  In  the  small 
city  it  is,  where  to  get  it.  Even  the  pa- 
pers in  very  small  cities  now  have  a  tele- 
graphic service,  bnt  this  is  merely  inci- 
dental, for  the  first  object  of  such  a  paper 
is  to  give  the  local  news,  and  in  order  to 
do  that,  a  system  must  be  devised  for 
covering  the  territory  in  which  the  paper 
circulates,  and  the  system  must  be  ad- 
hered to  if  the  paper  is  to  succeed. 

In  the  first  place,  the  reporter  does  not 


ence  of  a  newspaper.  A  good  portion  of 
it  would  better  never  be  printed,  because, 
if  for  nothing  else,  it  is,  as  a  rule.  exi,eed- 
ingly  dull.  Stili,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  Police  Department  does  provide 
a  quantity  of  news  every  day,  and  there 
are  so  many  columns  a  day  that  simply 
must  be  filled.  The  Police  Department 
is  also  a  centre  for  a  good  deal  of  news 
having  no  bearing  on  criminal  matters. 
Accidents  are  reported  to  headquarters,  a 
patrolman  is  constantly  running  across 
strange  incidents  which  he  is  willing  to 
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i  IMPORTANT  NEWS  CENTRE  IN  THE  OLD  DAYS, 
ry  Club,  at  Indian  Harbour.  Mr.  Tweed  is  Seated  in  tlw 
■om:a  Painting  WhichJMr.  Tweed  Owned. 


cover  his  territory  the  way  a  policeman 
covers  his  beat.  The  reporter  scenting 
the  gruesome  and  mysterious,  gaping 
about  the  streets  of  a  city  with  his  note- 
book in  one  hand  and  a  pencil  in  the  oth- 
er, is  only  an  absurd  tradition.  A  re- 
porter may  cover  an  extensive  territory 
without  doing  any  walking  at  all.  The 
police,  of  course,  are  the  chief  sources  of 
information.  There  is  not  a  city  in  the 
country  without  its  300  Mulberry  Street. 
The  importance  attached  to  the  ordinary 
run  of  police  news  is  largely  a  matter  of 
taste  on  the  part  of  the  controlling  influ- 


tell  the  reporter,  provided  his  name  car 
be  worked  into  the  story. 

THE  rUBT.rC   OFFICES. 

Then  there  are  the  public  offices  which 
have  their  daily  contribution  of  news — 
the  Town  Clerk's  office,  as  they  cail  it  in 
New  England,  with  the  land  records, 
death  and  marriage  certificates,  and  of 
considerable  importance  to  a  paper  in  a 
small  community,  the  record  of  births. 
The  smaller  the  paper,  the  more  births  it 
will  contain.  Property  transfers  are  al- 
ways recorded,  so  are  mortgages,  deaths, 
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births  and  marriages,  and  certificates  of 
attachment.  There  are  often  interesting 
stories  back  of  these  formal  legal  docu- 
ments. Sudden  or  accidental  deaths 
must  be  reported  to  the  coroner — this  an- 
cient and  dishonored  office  exists  under 
one  name  or  another  in  everv  town — and 
what  the  police  miss  in  the  line  of  acci- 
dems  he  is  very  likely  to  pick  np.  The 
city  hospital  must  be  heard  from  every 
day,  and  it  is  also  well  for  reporters  to 


A  RURAL  COKKESPOMJENT. 

be  on  good  terms  with  the  physicians. 
Stories  of  .snrgical  operations  arc  alwa>  s 
interesting.  The  removal  of  thi-  ai>pe!i- 
<Iix  is  a  hit  commonplace  just  liow.  it  is 
true,  hut  there  are  operations  thai  arc  not, 
and  they  are  bound  to  yield  some  impos- 
sible surgical  namt-s,  which  give  the 
stories  a  certain  impressiveness,  if  noth- 
ing more.  If  none  of  these  departments 
should  produce  sufficient  copy,  the  re- 
porter is  sure  to  find  something  at  the 
railroad  station.  If  the  commuters  are 
in  rebellion  against  the  policy  of  the  road, 
that  will  yield  a  good  story.    If  the  com- 


muters are  all  satisfied— why  that  would 
be  really  a  big  piece  of  news,  but  it  wotild 
hardly  be  worth  chronicling.  If  John 
Smith  is  living  happily  with  his  wife  and 
family,  it  is  as  it  should  be,  but  it  is  not 
news.  The  station  is  a  good  place  for  a 
paper  so  disposed  to  fill  its  personal  col- 
umns. I'aggage-masters  are  generally 
talkative  and  are  generally  inquisitive. 
In  some  such  manner  as  this  arrange- 
ments are  made,  even  in  the  very  small 
cities,  whereby  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
a  paper  to  miss  news  worth  printing.  In 
fairly  large  cities,  those  with  a  popula- 
tion of,  say,  from  twenty  thousand  to  for- 
ty thousand,  all  the  departments  outlined 
here  will  be  covered  every  day  by  two  re- 
porters, and  sometimes  by  one;  whereas 
in  New  York.  Chicago  and  other  such 
cities,  one  man  will  be  assigned  to  each 
departn'ciit.  Here  we  see  the  principal 
difference  hLt.veen  metropolitan  and 
ccnnitry  reporting — the  term  country  be- 
ing u.sed  for  what  might  more  accurate- 
ly he  cilled  non-metropolitan  journalism. 
'I"!ie  Ciinr.trv  reporter  is  a  rolling  stone, 
l.ut,  uidike  the  proverb,  if  lie  succeed  he 
must  ir;ithcr  moss.  He  has  more  respon- 
sibilily  than  a  man  ujion  a  metropolitan 
jiapiT.  His  field  is  not  so  limited  and  his 
work  covers  a  multitude  of  different 
cveius.  He  has  more  of  the  prerogatives 
(if  the  editor  and  fewer  of  the  restraints 
of  the  metroijolitan  rejiorlcr. 
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vn  in  political 
rL']Mirting  than  in  ntliiT  de;)artments.  The 
local  politician  very  nftcn'is  not  much  of 
a  man.  and  it  dues  not  take  a  reporter 
long  l<i  find  him  out.  \ow,  a  found  out 
man  is  one  of  the  hardest  individuals  to 
get  along  with,  and  this  may  account  for 
tile  fact  that,  for  the  iTicisl  part,  the  local 
rejiorier  and  the  local  iiolitician  are  not 
■  m  tlu-  most  cordial  terms.  Relatively 
tliere  is  :is  nuich  graft  in  the  small  citv  as 
in  the  uK'troiHilis.  and  tin-re  woiild  be  a 
go.Hl  deal  more  of  it  were  it  not  for  the 
local  rejiorters.  I'ajjers  may  be  hushed, 
hut  reporters  cannot  be.  If  a  rejwrter 
cannot  show  iiii  a  crooked  deal  in  his 
own  columns,  he  can  do  it  in  the  out-of- 
town  papers  which  he  serves.  Reporters 
may  exist  who  will  sell  themselves,  but 
Ihey  are  few  and  far  between.  The  suc- 
cessful reporter  must  keep  political 
friendship  well  in  hand  or  he  will  be  se- 
riously embarrassed   in  his  work,     Al- 
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though  in  personal  touch  with  officials 
and  politicians  every  day,  he  must  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  their  attitude 
is  naturally  one  of  reticence,  while  his 
must  always  be  that  of  publicity.  Poli- 
ticians will  work  the  personal  equation 
much  more  in  a  small  city  than  in  a  larger 
place.  They  will  threaten  a  reporter  with 
shutting  oft  sources  of  news  if  he  does 
not  handle  them  gently,  and  often  the 
threat  will  be  carried  out,  but  a  reiwrter 
that  yields  once  is  lost,  for  he  will  have 
to  continue  his  submission  indefinitely. 
There  is  more  than  one  waj-  of  getting  a 
piece  of  news,  and  the  reporter  who  keeps 
his  head  can  in  the  long  run  beat  out  the 
average  politician.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  there  arc  many  public  men 


thing,  after  all,  in  Mr.  Jerome's  remarks 
that  he  would  sooner  have  the  headlines 
with  him  than  the  editorials. 

THE  EDITORIAL   PAGE. 

With  a  few  notable  exceptions,  the  edi- 
torial department  in  the  smaller  city  pa- 
pers is  wretchedly  weak,  especially  so  in 
the  treatment  of  local  matters.  An  illu- 
minating leader  in  the  last  "Tokio"  about 
the  fall  of  Port  Arthur  may  be  printed, 
while  some  live  local  topic  may  be  passed 
without  a  comment.  On  a  matter  about 
which  every  one  is  agreed,  long  editorials 
may  appear,  vigorously  agreeing  with 
everybody  else.  In  its  partisan  utter- 
ances during  a  campaign,  the  editorial  of 
a  smaller  city  is  for  the  most  part  much 


whom  one  never  thinks  of  as  politicians, 
due  to  the  general  ill  repute  of  that  term, 
owing  to  the  crowd  of  professional  poli- 
ticians which  every  town  has  to  support. 
With  these  men,  who  give  the  public  gen- 
uine service,  the  reporter  has  no  diffi- 
culty. He  will  hold  sacred  what  he  hears 
in  confidence,  and  will  always  show  the 
utmost  consideration  in  his  treatment  of 
news,  even  though  the  policy  of  his  paper 
may  be  directly  opposed  to  that  of  the 
man  about  whom  he  is  writing.  The 
treatment  of  public  affairs  and  politics  of 
the  smaller  cities  in  the  news  columns  re- 
flects the  policy  of  the  paper  more  than 
the  editorial  page  does.    There  is  some- 


more  rabid,  and  therefore  much  more  ri- 
diculous, than  that  of  the  metropolitan 
paper,  but  local  politics  are  handled  gin- 
gerly enough  in  the  editorial  page,  no 
matter  to  what  excesses  the  news  col- 
umns go.  In  the  very  small  daihes  the 
editorials  are  supplied  in  plate,  and  are 
necessarily  of  a  perfunctory  character. 
During  a  pohtical  campaign,  such  papers 
receive  political  editorials  in  plate  from 
the  campaign  headquarters.  This  sort  of 
stuff  fairly  screeches  the  virtues  of  the 
one  party  and  the  vices  of  the  other.  It 
is  amusing,  and  probably  of  no  import- 
ance whatever  in  influencing  votes.  It 
certainly  cannot  influence  an  intelligent 
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man,  and  the  unintelligent  are  unalter- 
ably partisan,  or  else  vote  at  a  price. 
The  indiscriminate  use  of  plate  editorials 
may  cause  embarrassment.  A  paper 
once  lost  its  entire  W.  C.  T.  U.  sup- 
port because  one  of  these  editorial  par- 
agraphs mildly  recommended  the  army 
canteen.  The  "editor"  of  the  paper  never 
saw  the  paragraph  until  the  temperance 
women  "got  after  him." 


The  personal  column  is  a  department 
which  must  not  be  neglected.  Many  of 
these  personals  are  contrihiited^a  post 
card  is  mailed  to  the  office  or  a  boy  is 
sent  around  with  a  note  containing  the 
important  news  that  Miss  Jones,  who  is 


that  the  personal  column  arouses  in  the 
newspaper  man,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
newspaper  readers  like  it.  The  paper 
which  has  the  most  of  those  items  in  a 
particular  city  is  generally  the  paper  with 
the  largest  circulation,  and  the  paper  with 
the  largest  circulation  is  a  paper  that  gets 
the  most  for  its  advertising  space.  All 
the  personal  items  are  not  contributed, 
and  there  are  persons  who  really  dislike 
to  see  their  names  in  print.  Reporters 
are,  as  a  rule,  considerate  of  such  per- 
sons— more  so  than  they  get  credit  for — 
and  it  seldom  happens  that  persons  ap- 
pear in  the  personal  columns  to  whom 
newspaper  notice  is  honestly  distasteful. 
There  are  times,  to  be  sure,  when  such 
will  be  the  case.    As  a  general  rule,  one 
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in  charge  of  the  ribbon  counter  at  the 
popular  store,  has  gone  to  Asbury  Park 
for  two  weeks,  or  maybe  it  is  the  leader 
of  the  local  society  set  who  has  gone  to 
the  Adirondacks,  in  which  case  it  won't 
be  necessary  to  send  a  postal  card,  for 
the  coachman  will  drop  into  the  office 
with  the  glad  tidings.  The  social  leader 
in  question  will,  of  course,  pretend  to 
outraged'  feelings  and  unutterable  dis- 
gust.    However,  with  all  the  cynicism 


may  depend  upon  it  that  the  personal  col- 
umns cause  more  self-adoration  than  an- 
noyance. As  all  newspaper  readers  may 
observe,  the  dei>ariment  is  full  to  over- 
flowing every  day. 

TIIF,  MAN  WITH  AN  AXE. 

The  bogey  of  every  newspaper  office 
is  a  man  with  an  axe  to  grind.  In  the 
smaller  cities  he  is  a  nuisance.  He  is  the 
same  sort  of  a   fellow  wherever  he  is 
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met — a  cranky,  penurious  bore,  who  has 
not  the  courage  of  his  own  narrow  mind. 
If  his  neighbor's  chickens  bother  him,  he 
will  want  an  item  about  it  which  will  con- 
tain a  slap  at  the  owner  of  the  chickens. 
He  may  be  in  business,  and  will  contrib- 
ute an  item  which  seems  all  right  on  its 
face,  but  will  have  hidden  between  the 
lines  a  dig  at  a  competitor.  He  is  con- 
stantly asking  the  paper  to  tell  the  offi- 
cials what  to  do,  but  will  not  go  to  the 
officials  themselves,  nor  make  a  complaint 
against  them.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  in 
the  hurry  of  newspaper  work,  the  man 
gets  his  axe  ground  too  often.  Newspa- 
per men  are  on  guard  against  him,  but. 


pie  like  to  read  nothing  better  than  obit- 
uaries," once  said  a  famous  New  York 
city  editor,  and  the  obituary  department 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
smaller  papers.  The  man  who  writes  it 
must  affect  something  of  that  marvellous- 
ly well  balanced  poise  of  the  undertaker 
^that  sombre,  sad  and  yet  not  sad  face 
which  hides  the  thought  as  to  whether  or 
not  "the  case"  was  insured.  A  man  may 
have  led  ever  so  commonplace  a  life,  but 
in  death  he  is  an  old  and  respected  citizen 
— generally  honest,  too.  The  qualities, 
which,  as  Mr.  Dooley  suggests,  the  aver- 
age man  must  have  in  order  to  keep  out 
of  jail  are  surpassing  virtues  the  moment 
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sharp  as  they  may  be,  he  often  scores  his 
point. 

THE  OBITUARY. 

Next  in  the  nuisance  line  comes  the  lo- 
cal poet.  The  death  of  a  baby  always 
brings  him  out  {truthfulness  yields  to 
gallantry  in  the  pronoun),  and  the  baby 
is  sure  to  be  snatched  away  by  a  grim 
monster.  Not  long  ago  a  poetical  obit- 
uary was  offered  at  a  certain  newspaper 
office,  with  a  timid  inquiry  as  to  the  cost 
of  publishing  it.  One  of  the  office  as- 
sistants thought  he  saw  an  easy  way  out 
of  it  and  said  five  dollars.  A  five-dollar 
bill  was  produced  immediately,  and  then 
the  office  man  was  asked  if  a  pro  rata  fee 
would  be  charged  for  extra  verses,  "Peo- 


he  ceases  to  need  them.  The  obituary 
notice  is  harmless,  and  most  people  may 
find  consolation  in  it.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  an  exalted  obituary  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  country  paper.  Every  one 
remembers  how  the  New  York  papers 
praised  the  late  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  be- 
cause he  had  been  a  faithful  husband  and 
a  loving  and  kind  father. 

THE  EXAGGERATIVE  SENSE, 

This  brings  to  mind  one  great  fault 
with  newspapers,  both  in  the  country  and 
in  the  city — the  tendency  to  absurd  ex- 
aggeration, the  slop-over  about  the  man 
who  has  done  something  praiseworthy, 
and  the  fierce  attacks  upon  the  man  who 
comes  in  for  the  general  censure.    There 
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have  been  notable  instances  of  this  sort 
of  thing:  Judge  Parker's  dispatch  to 
Mr.  Shcchan  at  St.  Louis,  and,  a  year 
ago,  Sam  Parks.  Sam  Parks  was  proved 
to  be  an  extortionist  and  had  a  thorough- 
ly bad  record.  But  really  he  was  not  the 
first  bad  man  to  turn  up  in  New  York, 
nor  was  the  gentle  art  of  extortion  so 
entirely  new  as  to  warrant  the  fuss  that 
the  New  York  papers  made  about  it.  If 
the  newspapers  which  supported  Mayor 
Low  in  the  last  city  campaign  had  ex- 
hibited just  one  occasional  bit  of  sanity 
in  their  treatment  of  Col.  McClellan,  the 


because  Mulvihill  was  mayor,  and  made 
a  vicious  persona!  attack  upon  him.  Sea- 
soned Bridgeporters  could  see  delicious 
humour  in  this  belated  discovery  of  vice, 
but  newspapers,  like  individuals,  lose 
their  sense  of  humour  when  they  lose 
their  heads.  Mulvihill  was,  of  course,  re- 
elected. 

RI£\VAR1)S  (U-  LUC.\r.  JUUKNAI.ISM. 

Local  journalism  is  largely  its  own  re- 
ward, at  least  as  far  as  the  professional 
part  of  the  work  goes.  The  owners  of 
most  papers  make  a  fair  profit.    In  small- 
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majority  against  Mr.  Low  might  not 
have  been  so  large.  Col.  McClellan  hit 
right  home  when  he  said  that  no  party 
has  a  monopoly  of  virtue  or  of  vice.  Some 
papers,  in  their  zeal  for  what  they  called 
decency,  were  positively  indecent.  There 
was  something  very  similar  in  the  city  nf 
Bridgeport  last  spring.  Mayor  Mulvihill, 
known  as  "the  stoker  mayor,"  because 
he  had  been  a  factory  fireman,  was  a  can- 
didate for  re-election.  He  had  not  made 
a  good  record,  and  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events  woidd  have  been  beaten,  but 
some  Bridgeport  papers  started  a  hue 
and  cry  that  the  city  was  wide  open  just 


er  cities  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  accur- 
ately just  what  the  profit  of  the  paper  is, 
because  generally  a  printing  shop  is  run 
in  conjunction  with  it,  and  one  helps  the 
other.  The  salaries  of  the  writers  of  the 
smaller  papers  is  less  than  would  be  ob- 
tained by  a  similar  amount  of  work  in 
many  other  professions  or  trades.  If 
money  were  the  only  recompense  of  local 
journalism,  then  one  had  better  turn  his 
energies  in  other  channels.  The  same 
comment,  however,  is  made  by  all  famil- 
iar with  the  salaries  paid  by  the  leading 
metropolitan  journals.  The  expenses  of 
the  local  paper  are  rather  heavy.    The 
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readers  seem  to  demand  some  sort  of  a 
telegraphic  service.  In  the  cities  of  twen- 
ty thousand  population  nearly  all  the  pa- 
pers now  have  an  Associated  Press  ser- 
vice, at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  two  himdrec. 
dollars  a  week.  For  the  smaller  places  a 
less  detailed  service  may  be  obtained  at 
various  prices  as  low  as  $10  a  week  in 
some  cases.  Some  smaller  papers  re- 
ceive a  bulletin  service  from  the  concern 
which  provides  them  with  plate  matter, 
and  the  cost  of  this  is  merely  the  telc- 


a  showing  with  photographs  as  though 
they  had  an  art  department.  Hence  the 
obscurest  coimtry  daily  may  adorn  its 
columns  with  a  picture  of  the  baby 
Alexis,  just  like  the  yellowest  of  the  city 
journals. 

The  equipment  of  a  metropolitan  daily 
depends  largely  upon  local  conditions. 
As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  said  that  the 
town  gets  about  the  sort  of  paper  it 
wishes — it  seldom  gets  a  better  one. 
Therefore,  as  is  the  way  with  all  com- 
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graphic  tolls.  Only  news  of  great  im- 
portance is  sent  out  in  this  way,  and 
therefore  the  paper  depending  on  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  telegraphic  ser- 
vice at  all.  Plate  matter  is  not  deserving 
of  the  abuse  that  it  receives.  Many  good 
stories  are  served  in  this  shape.  The 
news  plate  for  afternoon  papers  is  made 
up  several  hours  after  the  morning  pa- 
pers go  to  press,  and  will  often  contain 
later  news  than  the  early  editions  of  the 
metropolitan  papers.  Plate  matter  may 
be  bought  at  from  twenty-five  cents  to  a 
dollar  a  column.  The  plate  enterprise  has 
been  so  much  developed  lately  that  the 
smaller  papers  can  make  about  as  good 


mercial  enterprises,  the  business  office  is 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  obtain  the  max- 
imum of  results  with  the  minimum  of  ex- 
penditure. 


LOCAL    Nli' 
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The  newspaper  readers  in  a  town  with- 
in one  hundred  miles  of  New  York  will 
not  stand  for  the  sort  of  a  paper  that  the 
reader  will  in  a  town  of  the  same  size  up 
in  Vermont— if  one  may  use  a  pet  news- 
paper expression,  which  Mr.  Jerome  has 
condoned,  if  not  justified.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  Vermont  paper  may  be  larger 
than  that  of  the  other — in  fact,  it  prob- 
ably is  much  larger,  and  the  same  ii 
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may   be   received    from   advertisements, 

but  a  much  poorer  paper  is  produced. 
This  condition,  however,  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  newspaper  business,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Vermont  ne\vspa])er  is 
printed  at  little  expense,  as  there  is  no 
outside  competition,  and  the  gross  earn- 
ings are  about  as  larfje  as  that  of  a  paper 
near  New  York.  ( )nc  editor,  one  rcjiort- 
cr,  a  telegraph  operator  (if  the  paper  has 
a  telegraphic  service),  two  liiiotyiie  op- 
erators, a  pressman  and  an  assistant 
would  be  all  the  staff  required  to  get  out 
our  \'cnnont  newspaper,  and  this  in  a 


towns  and  rural  districts,  who  are  paid 
space  rates  for  their  contributions.  This  ■ 
is  simply  the  news  staff.  In  the  compos- 
ing room,  the  paper  has  three  linotype 
machines,  with  an  operator  for  each,  the 
make-up  man  and  an  assistant,  all  of 
whom  give  their  time  exclusively  to  the 
mechanical  part  of  issuing  the  paper. 
The  operatives  of  the  press — a  large  Cox 
Duplex— and  the  bookkeeper  in  the  count- 
ing-room are  not  included,  because  only 
part  of  their  time  each  day  is  devoted  to 
the  newspaper  proper.  The  circulation 
of  this  paper  is  upwards  of  four  thou- 


town  of  from  IwerUy  thousand  to  forty 
thousand  ])opulatinii.  Here  is  l!ie  actual 
working  force  of  an  aftcrnixjn  paper  in 
a  town  of  twenty  thousand  population 
within  fifty  miles  of  New  York  or  Chi- 
cago: An  editor-in-chief,  who  writes 
editorials  and  generally  oversees  the 
make-up  of  the  paper ;  a  news  editor,  who 
is  also  a  proofreader,  makes  assigimients. 
edits  the  telegraphic  matter,  and  over- 
sees the  make-up  of  the  paper;  two  re- 
porters, whose  sole  business  is  to  write 
the  news  of  the  town;  an  advertising  so- 
licitor, a  telegraph  operator,  and  about 
ten  regular  correspondents  in  the  nearby 


sand  a  day,  and  it  sells  for  two  cents  a 
copy.  This  outfit,  it  is  true,  turns  out  a 
very  irini  looking  paper,  much  better 
than  the  example  taken  in  Vermont 
would  be,  but  yet  it  is  not  up  to  the  stan- 
dard that  the  people  of  that  town  would 
lil<e.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
ncwspaiK-r  readers  there  gauge  the  local 
paper  Iiy  the  5"j(ii.  Tribune  and  the 
Times,  and  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  the 
iournal.  and  they  find  it  is  lacking.  The 
sustained  mirth  of  the  Sun,  the  quaint 
loftiness  of  the  Tribune,  and  the  pro- 
found superiority  of  the  Times  are  not  ap- 
parent in  the  local  paper,  and,  of  course, 
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it  does  not  offer  a  reward  of  $io,ocx) 
for  the  recovery  of  a  local  Marion  Clark, 
nor  does  it  get  much  encouragement  to 
run  its  proprietor  for  President.  The 
net  earnings  of  an  individual  paper  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  this  article,  but  some 
idea  of  the  outlay  necessary  to  issue  a  pa- 
per in  a  small  town  where  the  standards 
are  high  may  be  obtained  by  continuinc 
a  story  of  this  particular  toWn  a  bit 
further.  The  paper  which  we  have  been 
talking  about  has  been  for  two  years  the 
only  one  in  the  town,  but  for  ten  years 
previously  it  engaged  in  active  competi- 


was  not  invested  in  the  enterprise,  and  it 
probably  never  will  be,  for  the  excellent 
reason  that  it  would  yield  a  much  better 
return  in  many  other  channels.  A  cap- 
ital of  $5,000  would  be  sufficient  for  a 
bright  newspaper  and  to  give  our  Ver- 
mont paper  quite  a  go  of  it. 

RURAL   JOURNALISTS. 

As  the  editor  in  the  large  city  has  his 
cub  reporter,  so  the  editor  in  the  smaller 
places  has  his  "jay"  reporter,  who  at 
times  must  be  depended  upon  to  provide 
news  which  is  not  last  week's.     Word 
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tion  with  several  other  papers,  all  of 
which  have  now  been  lost  by  the  way- 
side. During  the  two  years  that  the  pa- 
per has  been  alone  in  its  territory,  several 
tentative  negotiations  have  been  begun  to 
start  an  opposition  paper.  One  interest 
which  took  the  matter  up  seriously  made 
a  careful  examination  of  the  field,  talked 
with  experienced  newspaper  men  in  that 
town,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
if  an  opposition  paper  were  to  have  -d 
ghost  of  a  chance  of  succeeding,  it  would 
require  at  the  very  outset  an  investment 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  That  amount 


was  received  at  an  office  along  towards 
noon  one  day  that  a  man  had  been  burned 
to  death  in  a  barn  in  th:  'ural  districts. 
The  correspondent  for  that  district  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  office  at  the  time,  and 
as  it  was  a  busy  day  and  it  was  thought 
he  would  be  familiar  with  the  country 
names,  he  was  hustled  off  in  a  fast  team 
to  get  the  stor}'.  He  spent  a  full  hour  in 
writing  it,  and  when  the  city  editor 
turned  the  copy  over  to  an  asisstant  to 
have  it  boiled  down  to  five  hundred  words 
it  was  discovered  that  a  soul-stirring  es- 
say on  death  by  fire  was  there,  but  not  a 
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single  name,  not  even  the  name  of  the 
man  who  owned  the  barn,  and,  worse, 
not  even  the  name  of  the  man  who  had 
been  burned.  One  of  those  rural  jour- 
naHsts — they  love  that  name  in  the  coun- 
try— once  wrote  up  a  wedding  magnifi- 
cently. There  was  no  doubt  left  that  the 
bride  was  pretty,  that  the  pearls  were  real 
and  that  the  wedding  gifts  came  from 
Tiffany's.  The  correspondent  was  hang- 
ing around  tlie  press  room  all  afternoon 
in  great  anxiety  to  get  the  first  copy,  to 
see  how  the  story  looked  in  print.  After 
writing  it  a  dozen  times  with  manifest 
pride,  he  drawled  out  to  the  city  editor, 
"Rather  interestin'  feature  of  that  'ere 
wedding — the  groom  went  an'  fell  stiff  as 
a  log  in  a  faint  just  as  he  'ortcr  have  said 
*Yes,'  but  I  sort  of  thought  it  would  spoil 
the  story  to  mention  it."  The  only  thing 
that  saved  that  man  was  the  fact  that  the 
journalists  who  had  su])plied  the  wedding 
to  the  other  ])apers  in  town  that  afternoon 
sort  of  thought  so  too. 

JOl'KXALISM    WITH    A    VKXGKANCE. 

Even  in  the  remote  West  the  journal- 
ism of  vitu])eration  and  physical  violence 
is  becoming  rarer  every  day.  \'ery  few 
newspapers  now  indulge  in  the  sort  of 
epithets  with  which  the  elder  Bennett  and 
James  Watson  Webb  used  daily  to  peit 
each  other.  ( )ccasionally  we  read  of  sen- 
sational criminal  libel  suits,  of  a  South 
Carolina  or  (ieorgia  or  Dakota  editor  be- 
ing shot  down  by  a  politician  who  fancied 
himself  wronged,  the  yaw])s  of  (\)]')"vl 
Henry  Watterson  still  have  a  dwi  nllin*; 
school  of  admirers,  yet  these  are  the  ex- 
ceptions, the  general  trend  of  American 
journalism  being  towards  conservatism 
and  good  manners.  The  duelling,  brawl- 
ing, fire-eating  editor  of  ante-bellum  days 
has  become  an  anachronism,  l^-om  timo 
to  time,  however,  some  ])a])er  will  s])ring 
up  to  revive  during  its  brief  lifetime  old 
journalistic  methods  and  ideas.  There 
was  a  peculiar  case  of  this  sort  in  a  Xew 
Jersey  city,  not  fifteen  miles  from  Xew 
York,  less  than  ten  years  ago.  The  two 
men  mainly  responsible  for  the  ensuing 
trouble  we  shall  call  l)rown  and  [ones, 
the  paper  we  shall  dub  The  Nn<'  Jersey 
Record,  and  the  city  Eleanor.  None  of 
these  names,  of  course,  is  the  right  one. 
Late  in  November  Brown  and  Jones  ob- 
tained control  of  the  Record,  which  for 
a  long  time  had  been  a  moribund  after- 
noon daily,  with  a  genuine  circulation  of 


seventeen  copies.  That  the  subsequent 
career  of  the  paper  was  in  every  respect 
sensational  is  conclusively  proved  by  the 
brief  statement  that  one  day  in  the  fol- 
lowing February  it  attained  an  actual  cir- 
culation of  nine  thousand,  and  that  by  the 
first  of  May  the  circulation  of  actual  sub- 
scribers had  fallen  to  little  more  than  one 
hundred.  Brown  and  Jones  began  with 
the  conviction  that  a  newspaper  that  was 
always  abusing  somebody  or  everybody 
would  make  interesting  reading,  and 
would  be  certain  of  a  large  success.  Oth- 
ers have  erred  along  the  same  lines,  and 
in  following  out  their  scheme  these  edi- 
tors were  not  in  the  least  hampered  by 
ideas  of  dignity  or  discretion.  The  paper 
under  their  control,  the  campaign  was 
begun  immediately.  The  victim  selected 
for  their  first  attack  was  a  gentleman 
who  expected  to  receive  the  Republican 
nomination  for  the  New  Jersey  State  As- 
sembly, and  soon  there  began  appearing 
in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Record 
leaded  paragraphs,  growing  daily  bolder, 
containing  hints  and  threats  of  revela- 
tions concerning  his  private  life  in  the 
event  of  his  receiving  and  accepting  the 
nomination.  These  paragraphs  undoubt- 
edly sold  papers,  but  they  provoked  in- 
dignation in  the  community  and  aroused 
universal  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate 
object  of  attack.  The  night  of  the  con- 
vention, which  was  held  in  one  of  the 
l^leanor  theatres,  arrived.  Brown  and 
Jones    flooded    the    hall    with    dodgers 

(small  hand-bills),  reading,  *' will 

not  accej)t." was  greeted  with  up- 
roarious enthusiasm,  and  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  acclamation.  But  the  joy  of  his 
adherents  was  short-lived.  him- 
self, with  a  face  white  as  a  sheet,  made 
his  way  slowly  to  the  platform,  pointed 
at  Brown  and  Jones,  who  were  seated  in 
a  box,  holding  in  their  hands  the  obnox- 
ious "dodgers,"  and  said,  "Gentlemen, 
two  hcjunds  are  after  me,  and  I  can't  ac- 
ce])t." 

TACKI.IXC,  TlIK   CITY   (iOVKRN  M  KNT. 

At  the  Record  office  this  was  consid- 
ered a  decided  achievement,  and  the  paper 
straightway  turned  its  gims  on  the  citv 
government  in  general,  and  the  Mayor  in 
particular.  The  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment was.  in  the  main,  a  pretty  good  one, 
and  the  Mayor  a  pretty  good  mayor,  made 
absolutely  no  difference.  There  were 
flaws  to  be  picked  out,  and  the  exploita- 
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tion  of  these  flaws  meant  the  sale  of  pa- 
pers.   So  the  campaign  began  on  a  broad 

scale.  Record  reporters  were  sent  out 
through  the  city  in  search  of  violations  of 
saloon  laws  and  other  iniquities,  with  the 
cast-iron  instructions  that  they  must  find 
them.  No  device  of  exaggeration  or  of 
lurid  language  was  ignored.  In  Record 
"copy"  the  back  room  of  a  saloon  where 
longshoremen  gathered  to  drink  beer  and 
listen  to  the  cracked  voices  of  antiquated 
soubrettes  became  a  carnival  of  oriental 
debauchery,  A  sixteen  page  edition  of 
the  Record,  made  up  mainly  of  "revcla- 


through  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city 
were  pelted  with  vegetables.  Record  re- 
porters were  literally  thrown  off  door- 
steps and  hustled  out  of  saloons,  but  nine 
thousand  copies  of  "the  infamous  edi- 
tion" were  sold  the  night  that  it  a 


But  this  triumph  was  merely  momen- 
tary. The  Mayor  was  of  sterner  stuff 
than  the  candidate  for  the  Assembly,  who 
had  been  unable  to  stand  lip  against  the 
newspaper's  fire.  He  was  hiding  his  time. 
And  other  active   forces  were  at  work. 
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tions"  of  this  sort,  constituted  the  paper's 
arraignment  of  the  city.  As  for  the 
Mayor,  they  went  back  to  their  former 
method,  hinting  darkly  at  awful  misdeeds 
in  his  private  life,  and  asserting  boldly 
that  they  "held  the  proof."  That  issue 
of  the  Record  aroused  the  community  as 
it  had  never  been  aroused  before.  Some 
clergymen  thundered  in  their  pulpits  in 
denouncement  of  what  they  tenned  "the 
infamous  edition."  Among  the  people  in 
the  street  there  was  vague  talk  of  burning 
the  Record  office  and  lynching  the  edi- 
tors.    Record  delivery   wagons  passing 


Among  the  many  victims  of  the  Record's 
attack  was  the  I'olice  Department,  which 
had  been  roundly  scored  on  account  of  a 
patrol  wagon  which  had  been  purchased 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the 
Common  Coimcil.  The  heads  of  the  Po- 
lice Department  thereupon  registered  a 
grim  vow  that  the  etlitor  of  the  Record 
should  ride  to  jail  in  the  patrol  wagon  in 
question.  The  editor  did.  This  ride  took 
place  in  a  certain  day  in  March.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  that  day  Brown,  on 
his  way  to  the  newspaper  office,  was 
seized  by  two  detectives,  marched  to  the 
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Police  Headquarters  and  confronted  with 
a  charge  of  criminal  libel  involving  twen- 
ty-six separate  counts  brought  by  the 
Mayor.  The  police  justice  fixed  a  bail  of 
five  hundred  dollars  for  each  count, 
thereby  naming  the  prohibitive  sum  of 
thirteen  thousand  dollars  which  the  ed- 
itor would  have  been  obliged  to  furnish 
to  secure  temporary  liberty.  He  could 
not,  of  course,  have  furnished  any  ma- 
terial part  of  that  sum,  so  with  consid- 
erable ceremony  the  abused  patrol  wag- 
gon was  brought  to  the  door  of  Police 
Headquarters,  and  seated  between  two 
negro  prisoners,  the  editor  was  trium- 
phantly paraded  through  the  streets  and 
locked  up  in  the  county  jail.  The  Record 
printed  some  eight  or  nine  separate  edi- 
tions that  afternoon  and  evening,  each 
more  violent  than  the  one  preceding  it, 
and  each  containing  some  fresh  outburst 
of  vague  but  emphatic  vituperation 
against  the  Mayor ;  nevertheless,  the  edi- 
tor still  stayed  in  jail,  and  he  stayed  there 
a  very  long  time. 

THE   IRRESPONSIBLES. 

The  other  editor,  Jones,  was  employed 
as  an  editorial  writer  on  a  New  York  af- 
ternoon paper,  and  it  was  comparatively 
little  of  his  time  that  he  could  devote  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Record.  So  with  P>rown 
in  jail  and  Jones  in  New  York,  the  work 
of  running  the  paper  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  managing  editor  and  city  editor,  two 
callow  youths  of  twenty-four  and  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  respectively,  who  de- 
lighted to  think  of  themselves  as  journal- 
ists with  a  capital  ''J/'  ^"d  who  in  their 
blessed  innocence  and  abounding  enthusi- 
asm had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  confronting  them. 
The  elder  of  the  two  had  knocked  about 
for  a  few  years  on  papers  in  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Middle  West.  The  experience  of 
the  other  had  been  confined  to  work  on 
two  or  three  country  weeklies  and  to 
sending  along  to  New  York  papers  vari- 
ous items  of  local  news,  some  of  which 
were  printed  and  some  of  which  were  not. 
His  association  with  the  Record  began  in 
a  way  that  was  beautifully  typical  of  that 
paper's  policy.  He  had  applied  for  the 
position  of  Record  correspondent  from  a 
nearby  city,  and  the  place  had  been  given 
him.  He  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the 
Record's  new  policy,  so  his  budget  of 
news  for  the  first  three  days  was  of  a 


purely  conventional  nature.  The  fourth 
day  there  happened  to  be  no  news  to  be 
chronicled,  so  to  fill  the  space  he  sat  down 
in  perfect  good  nature  and  indited  an  in- 
flammatory "roast"  of  the  proprietor  and 
editor  of  one  of  the  local  papers.  It  was 
not  that  he  had  any  ill  will  against  the 
man  in  question  or  that  he  was  intention- 
ally malicious.  He  merely  thought  at 
the  time  that  that  was  the  way  to  go  about 
becoming  a  journalist.  He  had  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  Record's  printing  his 
diatribe,  and  so  it  was  to  his  utmost  as- 
tonishment that  he  found  it  featured  un- 
der scare-heads  on  the  front  page,  and  a 
little  later  received  a  peremptory  tele- 
gram  insisting  on  his  coming  to  Eleanor 
and  joining  the  Record's  regular  staff. 

Work  on  the  Record  was  naturally  of 
a  kind  to  foster  the  absurd  and  sensa- 
tional ideas  of  these  young  men  on  the 
subject  of  journalism.  They  stalked  the 
streets  with  mysterious  airs.  They  de- 
lighted in  rolling  off  their  pens  giib 
aphorisms  about  '*the  power  of  the  press" 
and  **the  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly, 
but  they  grind  exceeding  small."  One 
night  a  Board  of  Trade  dinner,-  an  event 
of  vast  importance  and  interest  to  the 
community,  was  held  in  the  Opera  House, 
and  while  representatives  of  the  two 
other  local  papers  were  cordially  invited, 
no  one  connected  with  the  Record  was  al- 
lowed to  be  present.  Nevertheless,  the 
next  day  the  paper  printed  over  a  page 
about  the  affair,  describing  it  with  great 
accuracy.  The  two  young  men  had  made 
their  notes  while  lying  under  benches  in 
the  gallery.  They  plumed  themselves  at 
the  time  that  this  was  a  great  feat  of 
journalism. 

In  such  irresponsible  hands  the  tone  of 
the  Record  became  more  extravagant 
than  ever.  It  amused  the  young  men 
hugely  to  vie  with  each  other  in  seeing 
which  could  compose  the  most  libellous 
copy.  They  were  aware  of  the  fact  that 
warrants  calling  for  their  arrest  as  ac- 
cessories were  in  existence,  but  the  idea 
of  being  sent  to  jail  appealed  to  them 
merely  as  a  huge  joke.  In  fact,  as  each 
day  passed  without  any  action  being 
taken,  they  felt  grievously  disappointed, 
looked  at  each  other  suspiciously  and  du- 
biously, and  wondered  whether  thev  had 
not  proved  comparative  failures.  ^  The 
jailed  editor,  like  Frankenstein,  had  in 
them  builded  up  a  monster  to  destroy  him. 
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From  behind  the  bars  he  kept  sending 
urgent  requests  and  orders  that  they  be 
more  temperate  in  their  utterances.  But 
it  was  of  no  avail. 

THE  SPURIOUS  TELEGRAM. 

The  Monday  afternoon  following  the 
editor's  arrest,  the  paper,  as  usual,  went 
to  press  at  three  o'clock.  A  few  minutes 
after  that  hour  a  messenger  boy  ap- 
peared with  a  telegram,  which,  being 
opened,  was  found  to  read  as  follows: 

*To ,  Editor  of  the  Record,    Our 

fight  is  over.  Yours  is  but  begun.  In 
God's  name  you  will  triumph — Dr,  Park- 
hurst."  This  telegram  seemed  to  have 
brought  into  the  fight  a  powerful  ally, 
and  the  young  men  were  naturally  elated. 
There  entered  into  their  heads  absolutely 
no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the  mes- 
sage, which  was  set  up  and  featured  bold- 
ly across  the  first  page  of  the  Record,  the 
presses  having  been  stopped  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  next  morning,  however,  they 
felt  a  sort  of  vague  uneasiness,  which 
changed  to  positive  consternation,  when 
they  read  the  rival  local  papers  and  were 
confronted  by  such  startling  headlines  as 
"DESPERATION  OF  DEVILTRY— 
THE  RECORD  PRINTS  A  FORGED 
TELEGRAM."  The  charge  was  quite 
true.  The  Chief  of  Police  had  gone  to 
New  York  to  see  Dr.  Parkhurst,  who  de- 
nied flatly  any  knowledge  of  the  telegram 
or  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Eleanor.  To 
this  day  the  young  men  have  never 
learned  who  was  the  author  of  the  tele- 
gram which  they  greeted  with  such  bliss- 
ful credulity.  At  the  time,  the  exposure 
of  its  spurious  nature  reduced  them  to  a 
state  of  absolute  collapse.  When  they 
had  recovered  sufficiently  to  face  the  sit- 
uation it  was  decided  that  the  older  of 
the  two  should  hunt  up  the  absent  Jones, 
and  that  the  younger  should  visit  Dr. 
Parkhurst,  to  see  if  there  might  not  be 
some  mistake  about  the  story  of  the  Chief 
of  Police.  The  latter  found  that  there 
was  no  mistake.  *T  have  many  friends 
in  jail,"  said  the  doctor,  genially,  "but 

does  not  happen  to  be 

among  them." 

The  mission  of  the  other  young  man 
was  more  fruitful.  Jones  thought  that 
the  best  way  of  explaining  the  discredit- 
ed telegram  was  to  "pitch  into"  the  per- 
son who  had  sent  it,  so  to  this  end  he  in- 
dited a  screed  for  which  one  can  find  very 
few  parallels  in  recent  journalism.    The 


greater  portion  of  this  screed,  which  ap- 
peared duly  the  next  day,  cannot  be  print- 
ed here,  but  the  following  sentences  will 
give  a  good  idea  of  its  nature.  "The  man 
who  sent  that  telegram  to  our  imprisoned 
editor,"  it  began,  "is  the  basest  of  man- 
kind. He  is  capable  of  any  sacrilege,  out- 
rage or  crime.  He  would  ****** 
*  *  play  a  game  of  cards  on  his  father's 
coffin,  or  drink  the  wine  of  a  riotous  revel 
of  debauchery  and  lust  out  of  his  moth- 
er's skull."  A  thousand  words  couched 
in  this  strain,  and  featured  on  the  first 
page  in  bold  type,  was  thought  to  prove 
a  perfectly  adequate  counterblast  to  the 
exposure  of  the  spurious  telegram. 

Many  pages  of  The  Bookman  might 
be  filled  with  the  story  of  the  Record  dur- 
ing the  next  few  weeks.  Discredited  the 
paper  was,  and  its  influence  on  the  wane, 
yet  hardly  a  day  passed  that  did  not  bring 
its  particular  sensation  or  adventure.  In 
its  last  convulsive  shudder  it  espoused  the 
cause  of  one  of  the  candidates  in  the 
spring  mayoralty  contest,  and  by  its 
championship  largely  contributed  to  his 
overwhelming  defeat.  Brown,  after  lan- 
guishing five  weeks  in  the  county  jail, 
was  finally  released  and  soon  disappeared 
from  the  knowledge  of  Eleanor.  Jones, 
according  to  the  last  accounts,  was  a 
Populist  campaign  orator.  As  for  the 
young  men,  let  us  fervently  hope  that 
ihey  have  come  to  see  the  error  of  their 
ways,  and  have  cast  aside  that  early, 
deeply-rooted  belief  that  the  true  func- 
tion of  a  great  journalist  is  to  write  vague 
libel  and  to  be  thrown  off  doorsteps. 

THE   OUT   OF   TOWN    CORRESPONDENT. 

For  years  people  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  travelling  by  a  certain  afternoon 
local  train  which  comes  up  along  the  New 
Jersey  coast,  stopping  at  every  station, 
have  noticed  a  stout  man,  whose  unusual 
actions  have  aroused  considerable  curios- 
ity. This  man  always  occupies  the  last 
right  hand  seat  in  the  second  car  from 
the  end  of  the  train.  The  window  is  in- 
variably open,  and  at  each  station  the 
man's  hand  mechanically  reaches  out  and 
grasps  bulky  envelopes,  which  are  hand- 
ed to  him  by  men  on  the  station  platform. 
The  man  is  a  newspaper  carrier.  His 
business  is  to  receive  the  various  budgets 
of  news  of  minor  importance  from  out 
of  town  correspondents  all  along  the  line 
and  to  distribute  them  at  the  offices  of  the 
various  New  York  papers  to  which  they 
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are  addressed.  In  this  way  there  is  saved 
a  vast  telegraphic  expense,  which  would 
be  quite  unnecessary  and  in  many  cases 
useless.  For  there  are  very  few  of  the 
out  of  town  correspondents  in  whose 
judgment  and  ability  city  editors  have 
enough  confidence  to  give  them  carte 
blanche  in  the  matter  of  making  use  of 
the  telegraph  wires. 

The  out  of  town  corresi)ondent  is  not  a 
type  essentially,  for  he  varies  widely  in 
the  matter  of  age  and  equipment.  In  a 
great  many  cases  he  is  a  young  man  who, 
in  connection  with  working  on  the  local 
paper,  sends  along  odds  and  ends  of  news 
to  the  metropolitan  dailies  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  higher  journalistic  achievement. 
At  times  he  is  the  local  paper's  foreman, 
possessing  through  long  experience  a 
crude  and  unimaginative,  but  sound 
sense  of  news,  together  with  an  utter  in- 
ability to  use  the  English  language, 
which,  however,  does  not  in  the  least  dis- 
turb his  employers.  At  times  you  meet 
among  these  out  of  town  correspondents 
characters  wlio  would  have  delighted  the 
whimsical  fancy  of  Dickens.  There  is  the 
man  who  for  years  has  been  contributing 
poems  to  the  column  of  the  local  paper, 
and  who  late  in  life  decides  to  plunge  into 
the  vortex  of  news])aper  work.  The  hum- 
ble capacity  in  which  he  serves  does  not 
in  the  least  interfere  with  his  estimate  oi 
the  greatness  of  his  calling.  With  note- 
book and  pencil,  he  is  everywhere,  at  all 
times.  With  a  gravity  which  is  perfectly 
delicious  he  will  refer  to  a  period  of  few 
years  back  by  saying,  "That  was  a  time 
when  I  was  not  so  well  known  in  journal- 
ism as  I  am  now.''  A  few  years  ago  the 
out  of  town  correspondents  of  a  small 
New  Jersey  city  foregathered  and  each 
took  unto  himself  the  name  of  some 
editor  of  national  reputation.  One 
gravely  announced  that  he  considered 
himself  the  local  Charles  A.  Dana.  An- 
other found  a  certain  resemblance  be- 
tween the  distinctive  features  of  his  owti 
work  and  that  of  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid. 
For  months  afterwards,  without  the  sem- 
blance of  a  smile,  they  used  to  address 
one  another  as  Mr.  Dana,  Mr.  Reid, 
Colonel  Watterson  and  Mr.  Godkin. 

But  comparatively  humble  as  the  task 
of  the  out  of  town  correspondent  is,  con- 
trasted with  the  exciting  routine  of  the 
trained  reporter  on  a  great  metropolitan 
daily,  the  former  for  all  that  has  an  inter- 


esting and  varied  life.  In  many  instances 
he  has  a  corner  on  news,  and  this  gives 
him  an  importance  which  cannot  be  at- 
tained often  by  the  regular  staff  man  of  a 
paper  in  a  large  city.  Both  the  press  as- 
sociations and  the  large  city  papers  are 
quite  dependent  upon  the  country  report- 
er every  day  for  a  large  portion  of  their 
news.  Like  the  proverbial  chain,  which 
is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  the 
efficiency  of  a  news  gathering  agency 
must  be  measured  by  the  activity  and 
trustworthiness  of  its  correspondents,  and 
these  correspondents,  with  the  exception 
of  those  in  important  centers,  are  all 
country  reporters.  Even  in  the  news  cen- 
ters, where  an  agency  will  have  an  office, 
dependence  is  in  turn  placed  upon  the 
news  gatherers  in  the  outlying  districts. 
The  country  reporter  is  generally  appre- 
ciated by  the  city  papers.  The  city  editor 
knows  that  something  has  happened  at  a 
certain  place  which  his  paper  must  tell 
about  in  the  morning,  and  he  further 
knows  that  there  is  just  one  man  there 
who  can  get  it  for  him.  At  least  there  is 
only  one  who  can  be  depended  upon  to 
send  the  story  in  that  night,  and  it  is  mar- 
vellous the  way  the  value  of  a  news  item 
will  shrink  in  twentv-four  hours.  So  it 
comes  about  that  the  city  paper  tries  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  the  out  of  town 
correspondent — the  plain  "country  re- 
porter," as  he  is  dubbed  in  Park  Row. 
If  the  editor  sometimes  receives  a  raft  of 
*'josh"  news  about  a  barn  dance,  coupled 
with  a  picture  of  Hiram  Smith's  new 
barn,  he  will  send  it  back  with  the  politest 
note  to  the  effect  that  the  forms  for  the 
Sunday  edition  were  closed  Tuesday,  and 
this  did  not  reach  the  office  until  Wednes- 
day morning.  There  are,  of  course,  oc- 
casions when  patience  is  not  a  virtue,  even 
when  dealing  with  country  reporters. 
For  instance,  an  enterprising  correspond- 
ent not  far  from  New  York,  but  so  far 
that  a  staff  man  could  not  conveniently 
be  sent  out  at  night,  had  a  habit  of 
"querying"  his  city  paper  every  dull  day 
something  in  this  fashion :  "Town 
aroused  early  this  morning  by  loud  noise 
— must  be  earthquake  or  dynamite.  Big 
mystery.    How  much?" 

This  was  too  much  for  the  man  at  the 
city  desk,  after  two  orders  resulted  in 
tales  from  a  night  policeman,  who  wanted 
his  villagers  to  know  that  something 
could  keep  him  awake.    The  third  time 
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the  query  was  received  this  injunction 
was  sent  back  by  wire : 

"Send  no  more  earthquake  queries  un- 
less Hell  blows  up." 

Occasionally  a  whiff  of  the  night  be- 
fore can  be  detected,  as  was  the  case 
when  this  reply  was  received  by  a  corre- 
spondent who  queried  about  a  wreck  at 
Cos  Cob : 

"Your  Cos  Cob  query  indefinite — train 
wreck,  shipwreck,  wreck  from  drink?" 

HIS  EARNlNr.S. 

The  rule  with  all  correspondents  is  that 


lars  a  column.  A  Boston  paper  pays  half 
a  cent  a  word.  The  writer  knows  of  no 
paper  which  has  a  rate  of  one  cent  a  line, 
notwithstanding  all  the  talk  there  is  about 
"penny-a-liners."  It  is  not  a  hard  matter 
to  work  lip  a  quarter  of  a  column  or  so  on 
almost  any  interesting  incident  that  may 
[urn  up  in  a  corresjwndent's  territory. 
This  sent  to  five  papers  would  mean  ten 
dollars  for  the  correspondent,  which  is 
relatively  better  pay  than  many  a  stafl 
man  receives  in  the  city.  There  is,  how- 
ever, little  dependence  to  be  placed  on 
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a  brief  bulletin,  or  query,  to  use  the  trade 
term,  on  all  news  matter  be  sent  to  the 
main  office  as  early  as  possible.  Then  a 
message  is  sent  out  indicating  how  many 
words  are  desired;  but  nine  times  out  of 
ten  the  correspondent  will  send  as  many 
as  he  feels  like.  The  correspondent  gen- 
erally serves  more  than  one  city  paper. 
There  are  some  in  favorite  news  resorts 
who  serve  five  or  six.  and  they  make  a 
fair  living  out  of  it.  The  New  York 
morning  papers  pay  from  six  to  eight  dol- 


such  an  income,  because  a  month  might 
pass  when  a  corresjxjndent  could  not  land 
a  paragraph  in  one  paper,  but,  taking  it 
all  the  year  around,  an  active  correspond- 
ent ought  to  knock  out  fair  compensation 
in  this  sort  of  work.  He  will,  however, 
need  regular  connection  with  a  local 
paper.  One  correspondent  in  a  town 
within  thirty  miles  of  New  York,  who  re- 
ceived a  regular  salary  from  a  local  pa- 
per, made  six  hundred  dollars  last  year 
in   outside   work.     This   was    for   tele- 
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graphic  matter  and  was  exclusive  of  com- 
pensation he  received  for  special  stories 
which  he  occasionally  turned  out,  and  for 
which  he  of  course  had  just  as  open  a 
field  as  any  other  writer.  The  corre- 
spondents serving  New  York  papers 
make  more  money  than  others  and  can 
arouse  more  interest  in  what  they  write. 
There  are  a  multitude,  however,  who 
merely  serve  papers  in  smaller  cities,  and 
they,  too,  contribute  their  mite  every  day 
to  the  news  of  the  world,  that  is,  to  all  of 
it  that  gets  into  print. 

HIS  LATITUDE. 

The  counry  correspondent  has  a  good 
deal  of  individual  latitude  in  his  treat- 
ment of  news.  If  a  railroad  wreck  occur 
in  some  out  of  the  way  place,  and  that  is 
just  where  a  wreck  always  will  occur,  the 
city  paper  cannot  cover  it  from  the  office. 
Hence  all  dependence  must  be  placed  on 
the  lone  correspondent  nearest  the  scene, 
and  the  impression  which  the  country 
will  get  the  next  morning  of  that  wreck 
depends  pretty  much  on  how  that  lone 
correspondent  handles  it.  One  can  read- 
ily see  how  public  opinion  can  be  shaped, 
or  at  least  directed  along  a  certain  path, 
by  a  twist  or  a  turn  in  ordinary  news 
reports.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  definite 
limits  to  this  latitude,  but  on  the  whole 
it  is  much  broader  than  that  of  the  citv 
reporter,  and  if  cleverly  handled  can  do 
a  great  deal  of  mischief  from  certain 
points  of  view.  If  a  correspondent  would 
deliberately  send  his  paper  an  utterly  false 
report,  he  would  not  only  lose  his  posi- 
tion, but  would  miss  whatever  end  he 
might  have  had  in  view  because  the  re- 
port would  be  cons'^icuously  corrected 
the  next  day.  It  is  possible  to  work  in 
a  twist  or  two  in  a  news  item  without 
deliberate  falsification.  The  correspond- 
ent who  has  the  knack  of  doing  this,  and 
has  a  territory  at  all  productive  of  news, 
can  worry  people  who  are  self-important 
and  turn  in  an  odd  dollar  in  the  bargain. 
On  the  whole,  the  territory  is  perhaps  not 
as  important  as  the  man. 

Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  in  a  lecture 
in  Darien,  Connecticut,  not  long  ago,  said 
that  all  the  town  required  was  a  Steven- 
son or  a  Bums  and  the  forlorn  hills  and 
crooked  highways  would  at  once  resound 
with  thrilling  tales  of  adventure  or  with 
poetry.  So  it  might  be  said  that  if  a 
lively  correspondent  were  to  drop  down 
to  Darien  for  a  time,  the  town  would  be 


known  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  He  would  see  things  in  a 
newsy  way,  and  if  he  did  stretch  his 
imagination  a  bit,  why,  no  one  would  be 
the  wiser — the  natives  would  not  contra- 
dict him  because  they  would  enjoy  the 
notoriety. 

FAKING. 

The  term  fake  is  not  used  here  to  mean 
a  false  report.  That  sort  of  faking,  as 
has  been  said  before,  would  not  pay.  It 
is  rather  the  working  up  of  a  good  story 
on  some  unique  incident,  which  to  the 
casual  observer  would  not  appear  of  gen- 
eral interest,  but  can  be  whipped  into  very 
readable  copy  if  properly  treated.  One  of 
the  most  profitable  and  widely  read  fakes 
of  this  kind  was  that  relating  to  a  field 
trial  for  kittens  which  the  Connecticut 
Cat  Club  announced  as  a  feature  of  its 
annual  show  a  year  ago.  Scarcely  any 
attention  was  paid  to  the  announcement 
until  the  Mayor  of  the  city  where  the 
show  was  to  be  held — a  Mayor  who  had 
a  pronounced  faculty  of  getting  himself 
talked  about — happened  to  see  it.  He  im- 
mediately decided  that  a  mouse-killing 
contest  among  kittens  would  be  cruel; 
told  the  president  of  the  club  so,  and 
also  told  the  local  reporter,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  do  the  rest.  Some  thought 
at  the  time  the  attention  the  papers  gave 
to  the  affair  was  silly ;  serious  persons 
saw  in  it  a  further  decline  in  the  press, 
others  looked  upon  it  as  the  work  of  a 
press  agent,  which  it  was  not ;  but  the  im- 
portant thing  for  the  reporter  who  started 
it  was  that  it  had  qualities  which  "caught 
on"  with  newspaper  editors,  who  are  paid 
for  knowing  what  people  like  to  read.  A 
fake  which  had  a  flimsy  foundation  was 
worked  to  some  extent  last  winter.  Some 
girls  at  a  fashionable  boarding  school 
were  seen  carrying  stones  to  a  lot  near 
the  school.  The  local  reporter  learned, 
or  just  thought,  that  the  girls  were  going 
to  build  a  chapel.  He  had  it  "on  the 
wire'^  a  short  time  later,  with  the  addi- 
tional information  that  courses  in  ma- 
sonry and  carpentering  were  to  be  added 
to  the  curriculum  before  the  spring  term, 
when  the  girls  would  begin  active  build- 
ing operations.  What  the  story  lacked  in 
fact  it  made  up  in  timeliness,  for  it  was 
sent  out  during  the  Christmas  vacation. 
All  the  pupils  and  the  faculty  were  away, 
and  there  was  no  one  in  authoritv  to  con- 
tradict  the  story,  because  the  few  em- 
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ployees  about  the  place  rather  liked  the 
notoriety. 

This  may  sound  fakey,  but  it  is  abso- 
lute truth — the  very  man  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  chapel  story,  some  years 
ago  was  himself  fooled,  and  in  turn  fooled 
a  leading  New  York  paper,  on  the  ancient 
Timothy  Hay  joke.  He  solemnly  tele- 
graphed his  paper  and  the  paper  solemnly 
printed — that  one  Timothy  Hay  was 
caught  between  the  blades  of  a  mowing 
machine  in  Round  Hill,  near  Greenwich, 
and  was  crushed  to  death.  The  reporter 
has  never  told  whether  or  not  that  yarn 
got  past  the  auditor.  Correspondents 
sometimes  learn  that  persistency  pays.    A 


long  story  on  Connecticut  politics  was 
once  telegraphed  to  a  New  York  paper. 
The  next  day  the  correspondent  received 
it  by  mail,  neatly  typewritten  and  accom- 
panied by  a  note  saying  that  the  edi- 
tor did  not  as  yet  care  for  editorials  from 
his  correspondents,  and  when  he  did  he 
would  not  have  them  telegraphed.  The 
reporter  immediately  placed  the  story  in 
another  envelope  and  sent  it  to  another 
paper  to  which  he  was  an  occasional  con- 
tributor. The  paper  used  most  of  it.  The 
first  paper  would  probably  have  used  it 
had  it  not  been  for  the  nerve  that  the 
correspondent  displayed  in  telegraph- 
ing it. 
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FROM  a  purely  spectacular  point 
of  view,  no  presidential  cam- 
paign begins  much  earlier  than 
the  last  week  in  September.  It 
is  then  that  the  stump-speak- 
ers become  vociferous,  the  brass  bands 
obstreperous,  and  the  red-fire  vividly 
ubiquitous.  The  mails  are  loaded  with 
party  pamphlets.  Betting  grows  brisk 
and  ceases  to  be  wholly  a  matter  of  judi- 
cious calculation.  The  sound  of  strident 
voices  is  heard  in  ten  thousand  country 
"stores."  To  the  mind  of  many  this  pe- 
riod constitutes  the  actual  campaign.  Yet 
far  more  important  with  reference  to  the 
final  issue  of  the  contest  is  that  silent  cam- 
paign which  begins  all  over  the  land  so 
soon  as  both  of  the  great  parties  have 
nominated  their  respective  candidates 
and  written  their  respective  platforms. 
Through  the  summer  months  the  masses 
of  the  people  are  quietly  thinking  over  the 
questions  that  have  been  submitted  to 
their  judgment ;  and  they  are  making  up 
their  minds  upon  the  basis  of  what  they 
regard  as  their  own  special  interests,  and 
also,  let  us  hope,  the  welfare  and  the 
highest  good  of  the  Republic. 

And  in  so  making  up  their  minds  they 
receive  no  serious  help  from  those  hired 
pleaders  who  will  later  tell  them  how 
they  ought  to  vote.  By  the  time  that  the 
red-fire  part  of  the  campaign  has  come, 
the  result  of  the  election  is  in  reality  de- 
cided. To  be  sure,  some  untoward  inci- 
dent, like  the  Burchard  indiscretion  or 
the  "millionaires'  dinner"  of  1884,  or  the 


Murchison  Letter  of  1888,  may  cause  a 
sudden  shift  of  sentiment  sutiicient  to 
affect  the  issue.  But,  as  a  rule,  most  men 
have  definitely  ranged  themselves  before 
the  summer  ends ;  so  that  October's  noise 
and  shouting  and  fictitious  fury  are 
chiefly  valuable  as  an  aid  in  "getting  out 
the  vote."  Republicans  seldom  go  to 
Democratic  meetings,  while  Democrath 
have  little  relish  for  Republican  oratory ; 
and  the  men  of  each  party  listen  to  their 
own  exhorters,  not  in  order  to  be  con- 
verted, but  rather  to  be  strengthened  in 
the  faith. 

The  true  campaign,  then,  is  the  cam- 
paign of  reflection  which  goes  on  in  every 
household  during  the  summer;  and  this 
has  now  just  reached  its  close.  It  may  be 
of  some  interest  to  consider  without  pre- 
judice just  how  its  issues  have  probably 
been  regarded  by  the  ten  millions  or  more 
Americans  who  possess  the  right  of  suf- 
frage and  from  whose  decision  in  No- 
vember there  is  no  appeal. 

The  Republican  Convention  was  unlike 
any  other  of  the  great  quadrennial  gath- 
erings of  that  party,  from 
The  Two  ^^^  ^^^^  when  Fremont 

Conventions.  ^l^  ^^e  fight  against  Bu- 
chanan, down  to  the  sec- 
ond nomination  of  Mc- 
Kinley  in  1900.  The  tumultuous  excite- 
ment, the  passionate  pleading,  the  wave 
of  spontaneous  enthusiasm  were  all  lack- 
ing. The  country  at  large  took  little  in- 
terest in  the  proceedings,  and  the  dele- 
gates  themselves   were   chiefly   anxious 
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over  the  question  as  to  how  soon  they 
could  get  through  the  business  and  go 
home.  Apart  from  the  regulation  applause 
at  the  end  of  the  nominating  speeches, 
there  was  scarce  a  ripple  of  feeling  save 
when  the  Convention  listened  to  the  read- 
ing of  that  absurd  telegram  about  "Perdi- 
caris  alive  or  Raissouli  dead*' — one  of  the 
only  two  cheap  things  for  which  Secre- 
tary Hay  has  ever  allowed  himself  to  be 
made  responsible.  This  lack  of  a  keen 
compelling  eagerness  has  been  explained 
in  various  ways.  It  has  been  ascribed  to 
the  certainty  of  President  Roosevelt's 
nomination,  which  eliminated  any  cause 
of  controversy.  It  has  been  ascribed  also 
to  the  certainty  of  success.  Ex-Governor 
Black,  in  his  nominating  speech,  ex- 
pressed this  feeling  in  a  metaphor  which 
was  slightly  mixed,  when  he  said  that  the 
delegates  were  an  army,  not  marching  out 
to  battle,  but  rather  prepared  to  gather  in 
the  harvest  sheaves.  These  explanations 
have  some  force,  yet  they  do  not  wholly 
serve  their  purpose.  For,  when  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley  was  renominated  in  1900,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  party  representatives  at  Phila- 
delphia was  equally  assured  beforehand, 
and  there  w$is  a  very  much  greater  con- 
fidence in  his  success ;  yet  the  Convention 
was  no  such  tame  affair  as  that  which 
lately  nominated  Mr.  Roosevelt.  On  the 
contrary,  there  was  a  joyousness,  a  buoy- 
ancy, and  an  exhilaration  about  its  pro- 
ceedings that  were  very  stirring.  How- 
ever, the  Chicago  gathering  did  its  work, 
and  did  it  with  a  decorum  and  a  smooth- 
ness such  as  one  sees  in  the  first  produc- 
tion of  a  play  that  has  been  thoroughly 
rehearsed.  The  most  important  speeches 
were  those  of  Ex-Secretary  Root  and  Ex- 
Governor  Black — both  admirable  in  their 
way,  though  both  smelling  of  the  lamp. 
Mr.  Root  is  a  wretched  speaker  on  occa- 
sional topics ;  but  in  discoursing  on  polit- 
ical themes  he  never  fails  to  show  at  once 
the  ability  of  a  very  eminent  lawyer  and 
a  command  of  dignified  and  manly  elo- 
quence which  makes  a  deep  impression  on 
his  hearer.  This  convention  speech  was  a 
very  telling  argument  for  the  party  and 
the  President,  and  it  was  the  only  speech 
made  there  which  rose  above  the  level  of 
mere  partisan  assertion.  The  oration  of 
Mr.  Black  was  the  quintessence  of  the 
professional  rhetorician's  art.  Every  sen- 
tence had  been  filed  and  polished  and 
pointed  until  in  its  way  it  was  quite  per- 
fect.    Epigrams  sparkled  in  each  para- 


graph. The  whole  moved  rhythmically 
on — a  real  delight  to  a  cultivated  ear. 
The  following  passage  is  quite  typical  of 
Mr.  Black  when  at  his  best : 

The  fate  of  nations  is  still  decided  by  their 
wars.  You  may  talk  of  orderly  tribunals  and 
learned  referees ;  you  may  sing  in  your  schools 
the  gentle  praises  of  the  quiet  life;  you  may 
strike  from  your  books  the  last  note  of  every 
martial  anthem ;  and  yet  out  in  the  smoke  and 
thunder  will  always  be  the  tramp  of  the  horses 
and  the  silent,  rigid,  upturned  face.  Men 
may  prophesy  and  women  pray;  but  peace  will 
come  to  abide  forever  on  this  earth  only  when 
the  dreams  of  childhood  are  the  accepted 
charts  to  guide  the  destinies  of  men. 

No  incident  of  any  special  note  oc- 
curred, and  the  Convention  adjourned 
with  as  little  enthusiasm  as  had  marked 
its  gathering.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  unpre- 
cedented absence  of  emotion,  or  perhaps 
because  of  it,  there  was  something  grimly 
suggestive  and  impressive  about  the 
whole  affair.  One  seemed  to  see  here  no 
shouting  mob  of  volunteers,  but  rather 
an  army  highly  organized  and  disciplined, 
trained  to  obey  implicitly  the  orders  of  a 
single  chief,  and  with  the  prestige  of  past 
victory  upon  its  banners.  The  soldiers 
in  the  ranks  might  have  their  private  hesi- 
tancies and  dislikes;  but  these  were  not 
to  count  when  in  the  presence  of  the  en- 
emy, nor  to  affect,  however  slightly,  an 
unflinching  determination  to  win  the  com- 
ing battle. 

A  far  different  spectacle  was  presented 
bv  the  Democrats  assembled  at  St.  Louis 
in  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  conven- 
tions recorded  in  American  political  his- 
tory. The  New  York  Sun,  which,  after 
ridiculing  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  a  year,  went 
over  to  him  all  at  once  after  hearing  its 
financial  master's  voice,  described  the 
Democratic  host  as  "a  lewd  and  obscene 
mob."  This  description  might  not  be  un- 
fair if  applied  to  the  Yahoos  that 
swarmed  in  all  the  galleries  and  did  their 
best  bv  howls  and  hoots  and  shrieks  and 
multifarious  profanity  to  render  the 
proceedings  unintelligible.  But  the  dele- 
gates themselves  were  a  very  interesting 
body  of  men,  and  the  whole  nation 
watched  their  work  from  day  to  day  with 
intense  absorption.  They  represented 
every  shade  of  political  opinion,  and  they 
strove  earnestly  and  successfully  to  re- 
store their  party  to  the  dignified  place  of 
a  truly  powerful  Opposition.  This  Con- 
vention, unlike  the  one  in  Chicago,  was 
really  a  convention  of  the  people.  Amid 
all  its  disorders  and  divisions,  it  owned 
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no  master,  but  wrought  out  its  own  will. 
No  one  could  predict  what  it  would  do  or 
whom  it  would  select  to  be  the  party 
leader.  No  one  had  got  control  of  it  be- 
forehand, and  no  one  save  its  own  mem- 
bers prepared  its  speeches  or  wrote  its 
platform.  On  the  whole,  it  was  a  re- 
freshing spectacle, — unruly,  vociferous,  a 
big  town-meeting;  yet,  after  all,  Amer- 
ican in  its  independence  and  freedom 
from  extraneous  dictation. 

One  very  interesting  feature  of  its  early 
hours  was  the  pricking  of  the  bubble  of 
Mr.  John  Sharp  Williams's  reputation. 
Mr.  Williams,  as  Congressman  from  Mis- 
sissippi, had  lately  played  a  leading  part 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Wash- 
ington. As  head  of  the  Opposition  he 
had  there  exhibited  a  good  deal  of  abil- 
ity. Resourceful,  vigilant,  well-versed 
in  parliamentary  forms,  he  had  worried 
the  Republicans  with  much  effect,  and 
the  opinion  was  general  that  he  had  a 
great  career  before  him.  But  his  per- 
formance as  temporary  chairman  of  the 
Convention  at  St.  Louis  showed  that  he 
had  been  too  highly  rated.  His  rambling, 
tedious,  inordinately  long  harangue 
showed  a  striking  lack  of  judgment  and 
of  political  tact,  while  his  incapacity  in 
the  chair  was  evident  from  the  very  first. 
This  impression  has  since  been  deepened 
by  his  address  of  notification  to  Mr.  Da- 
vis,— an  address  an  hour  too  long  and 
conceived  in  a  style  of  forced  and  pon- 
derous clowning.  Mr.  Littleton,  who 
nominated  Judge  Parker,  spoke  with  ad- 
mirable clearness  and  even  with  a  touch 
of  oratorical  elegance;  but  in  eloquence, 
and  also  in  some  other  unusual  gifts, 
there  was  no  figure  in  the  Convention  to 
be  compared  for  a  moment  with  Mr. 
Bryan.  The  Eastern  newspapers  have 
given  no  accurate  account  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
really  wonderful  exhibition  of  personal 
power  at  St.  Louis.  Some  of  them  ig- 
nored him  out  of  policy  and  some  out  of 
dislike  and  prejudice;  but  the  fact  is  that 
he  towered  head  and  shoulders  above 
everybody  else — a  born  leader,  an  orator 
of  consummate  skill,  and,  more  than  all, 
a  most  remarkable  personality. 

During  the  past  four  years  Mr.  Bryan 
has  fallen  greatly  in  the  esteem  of  all  im- 
partial observers.  In  iSq6  and  to  some 
extent  in  1900,  while  his  financial  theories 
were  generally  condemned,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  he  was  quite  sincere  in  hold- 
ing them, — that  he  was  undoubtedly  a 


fanatic,  but  at  any  rate  ^n  honest  6M. 
To-day  it  is  but  too  evident  that  he  is  just 
an  extremely  selfish  politician  who  sets 
his  personal  future  above  the  welfare 
of  his  party.  His  hatred  of  Mr.  Qeve- 
land,  who  twice  led  the  Democracy  to 
victory,  as  Mr.  Bryan  has  twice  led  it  to 
calamitous  defeat,  evinces  the  sort  of  jeal- 
ousy that  is  unworthy  of  a  high-minded 
man.  In  his  persistent  adherence  to  his 
advocacy  of  a  debased  currency  in  the 
face  of  the  altered  conditions  of  to-day, 
he  can  be  acquitted  of  insincerity  only 
at  the  expense  of  his  intelligence — and  no 
one  impeaches  the  intelligence  of  Mr. 
Bryan.  His  dog-in-the-manger  attitude 
toward  every  possible  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  and  his  present  treacher- 
ous machinations  against  Judge  Parker, 
stamp  him  as  a  man  devoid  of  political 
principle.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
Mr.  Bryan  has  some  very  remarkable 
qualities,  and  they  never  were  more  con- 
spicuous than  at  St.  Louis.  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Platform,  Mr.  Bryan,  by 
sheer  audacity  and  resourceful  ingenuity, 
compelled  a  hostile  majority  to  do  his  bid- 
ding. He  outwitted  and  overmatched 
such  veteran  politicians  as  Ex-Senator 
Hill  and  Senator  Daniel.  And  in  the  Con* 
vention  itself,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night, 
when  the  stifling  heat,  the  acrimonious 
debates,  and  the  long  nervous  strain  had 
turned  the  vast  assemblage  into  a  roaring 
mob,  Mr.  Bryan  mastered  it  in  a  moment 
and  hushed  it  into  a  silence  as  of  death 
while  he  poured  forth  words  that  stirred 
his  hearers  to  intense  emotion.  Men  wept 
or  laughed  or  thrilled  with  passion  just  as 
he  chose  to  make  them ;  and  while  he 
spoke,  at  least,  he  held  them  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand.  He  could  not  stem  the  tide 
of  the  inevitable ;  but  he  did  win  an  ex- 
traordinary personal  triumph,  which  led 
a  foreign  observer  to  write  of  him : 

"Dramatically  and  politically  this  was  the 
climax  that  Mr.  Bn'an  should  have  prayed  for. 
His  power  was  leavinp^  him:  his  last  hours  as 
a  great  political  leader  were  waninjar;  his  mag- 
netic hold  was  al)ont  to  be  broken.  What 
more  fitting,  then,  than  that  the  man  who  had 
won  his  fame  by  a  single  speech  should  end  his 
career  as  he  began  it,  with  a  speech  that  should 
live  in  the  recollection  of  all  those  who  heard 
it,  which  should  make  men  talk  about  it  long 
after  the  words  had  been  forgotten,  and  when 
only  the  intense  earnestness  of  the  orator  and 
the  vividness  of  the  scene  should  remain  as  a 
memory  to  last  long  after  everything  else  had 
been  effaced?" 
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That  Mr.  Bryan's  hold  over  his  party 
had  been  really  broken  was  made  evident 
by  the  powerful  influence  which  Judge 
Parker's  famous  telegram  produced  upon 
the  American  people.  However  one  may 
regard  this  act  of  high  moral  courage, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  instantaneous 
effect  in  raising  Democratic  hopes  to  the 
highest  pitch  and  uniting,  as  if  by  magic, 
a  party  which  seemed  to  have  reached  the 
very  depths  of  demoralisation.  His  words 
sent  an  electric  thrill  through  millions, 
and  in  a  day — almost  within  an  hour — a 
despairing,  leaderless  mob  became  in- 
spired with  fresh  courage  and  flung  itself 
once  more  into  line  of  battle.  This  new 
heart,  this  new  enthusiasm,  this  sudden 
exultation,  found  utterance  in  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  pieces  of  editorial  writ- 
ing that  we  have  ever  seen.  This  was  a 
leader  published  in  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post  under  the  heading,  "A  Man  At 
Last,"  and  the  brilliancy  of  its  rhetoric 
was  reinforced  by  a  glow  of  genuine  feel- 
ing which  reflected  with  perfect  accuracy 
the  mood  of  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike  under  the  spell  of  so  rare  an  in- 
stance of  moral  heroism. 

One  of  the  most  singular  features  of 
the     pre-convention     months     was     the 

strength  developed  by  the 
The  candidacy   of   Mr.    Wil- 

Hearst  Ham    Randolph    Hearst 

Movement.  for  the  Democratic  nom- 

ination. It  puzzled  and 
confounded  all  observers.  Mr.  Hearst,  as 
everybody  knows,  is  the  owner  of  half  a 
dozen  newspapers  and  a  man  of  inherited 
wealth.  Barely  forty  years  of  age,  he 
had  never  played  any  part  in  public  life, 
except  for  a  very  brief  and  purely  nom- 
inal membership  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  was  not  an  orator.  He 
was  identified  with  no  great  political 
movement.  He  was  of  a  somewhat  re- 
tiring nature  and  was  personally  known 
to  very  few.  Yet  of  a  sudden,  a  demand 
for  his  nomination  was  heard  from  Maine 
to  California.  The  newspapers  of  both 
parties  ignored  his  candidacy.  In  New 
York  they  refused  for  months  even  so 
much  as  to  mention  his  name.  Neverthe- 
less, State  after  State  instructed  its  dele- 
gates to  support  him,  and  he  actually 
went  to  the  Convention  at  St.  Louis  with 
more  than  two  hundred  votes  pledged  to 
his  cause.  Here  was  a  phenomenon  that 
demanded  explanation.    The  explanation 


which  was  at  last  set  forth  in  unfriendly 
newspapers  was  a  strange  one.  It  was 
said  that  Mr.  Hearst,  by  the  use  of  enor- 
mous sums  of  money,  had  actually  bought 
whole  delegations ;  that  it  was  al!  a  mere 
matter  of  bargain  and  of  sale;  and  that 
from  the  primaries  up  to  the  State 
conventions  Mr.  Hearst's  advance  was 
marked  by  a  trail  of  glittering  cash.  But 
such  an  explanation  was  at  once  too  sim- 
ple and  too  discreditable  to  our  country- 
men to  gain  unqualified  acceptance.  For 
Mr.  Hearst  was  not  supported  by  the 
so-called  "sage-brush"  States  and  "min- 
ing-camps" alone ;  but  he  secured  the  del- 
egation from  so  highly  civilised  a  com- 
munity as  Rhode  Island  and  those  from 
great  commonwealths  like  Illinois  and 
Iowa  and  California.  Moreover,  the 
charge  that  it  was  all  a  matter  of  mere 
money  falls  to  the  ground  when  we  look 
at  it  from  another  point  of  view.  Can 
any  one  imagine  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefel- 
ler, for  example,  or  Mr.  Russell  Sage,  by 
any  expenditure  whatsoever,  securing  the 
support  which  Mr.  Hearst  received? 
Each  of  these  two  individuals  has  tens  of 
millions  for  every  one  of  Mr.  Hearst's; 
yet  to  ask  the  question  is  to  show  its  utter 
folly.  Therefore,  some  other  explanation 
must  be  sought,  and  we  think  that  it  can 
be  found  without  any  reference  to  the 
actual  personality  of  Mr.  Hearst. 

It  is  regarded  as  a  truism  by  most  pro- 
fessional journalists  of  the  present  time 
that  newspapers  can  no  longer  greatly  in- 
fluence popular  opinion  by  their  editorial 
utterances.  It  is  generally  held  that  a 
Ravmond  or  a  Greeley  or  a  Dana  would 
to-day  be  quite  impossible,  and  that  if 
these  men  were  now  alive  their  public 
would  take  little  heed  of  what  they  wrote. 
They  would  have  no  power  to  mould  the 
political  convictions  of  their  readers.  But 
when  an  editor  says  this  it  simply  means 
that  he  has  no  such  power,  and  that  he 
wishes  to  explain  away  his  own  dull  me- 
diocrity. The  surprising  strength  of  thc^ 
movement  for  Mr.  Hearst  is  a  certain 
proof  that  conditions  have  not  really 
changed.  Mr.  Hearst's  six  newspapers 
are  read  every  day  in  the  year  by  more 
than  a  million  voters,  most  of  whom  read 
no  other  papers.  Now  it  is  quite  possible 
to  censure  these  papers  for  various  rea- 
sons. One  may  deplore  the  tawdriness  of 
their  appearance,  the  absurdity  of  their 
staring  head-lines,  and  the  vulgarity  of 
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their  backstairs  gossip.  Yet  with  all  this 
it  would  be  fatuous  to  deny  that  they  are 
edited  with  very  great  ability.  The  edi- 
torial writers  whom  Mr.  Hearst  employs 
know  how  to  make  a  powerful  appeal  to 
that  portion  of  the  public  whom  they  seek 
to  influence.  They  use  good,  strong  Sax- 
on English,  and  they  are  unhampered  by 
the  timidity  and  the  financial  entangle- 
ments which  make  most  of  our  editors 
mere  dumb  dogs,  afraid  to  say  what  they 
really  think,  lest  they  should  offend  some 
powerful  interest  or  give  their  readers 
too  strong  a  shock.  The  result  has  been 
that  Mr.  Hearst  himself  has  been  identi- 
fied by  millions  with  the  opinions  which 
his  papers  have  so  vigorously  advocated, 
and  he  is  popularly  supposed  to  have 
written  every  word  of  these  philippics 
with  their  strong  tincture  of  State  Social- 
ism and  their  incesssant  championship  of 
the  masses  against  class  privilege.  Hence 
Mr.  Hearst  is  seriously  regarded  in  many 
portions  of  the  country  as  a  great  tribune 
of  the  people,  one  who  would,  if  he  had 
the  power,  smash  the  monopolistic  cor- 
porations, give  over  the  railway  and  the 
telegraph  to  the  government,  and  in  gen- 
eral bring  about  a  sort  of  socialistic  mil- 
lennium. It  is  the  fact  of  this  belief  that 
explains  the  ''boom"  which  Mr.  Hearst 
enjoyed.  As  a  matter  of  recorded  truth, 
the  notion  of  Mr.  Hearst's  candidacy  did 
not  originate  with  Mr.  Hearst  himself. 
It  was  conceived  by  the  admirers  of  his 
political  theories  in  the  West,  who  sent 
delegations  asking  him  to  be  a  candidate. 
No  doubt  he  subsequently  spent  huge 
sums  in  the  preliminary  canvass — how 
much  only  he  himself  can  tell.  But  the 
mainspring  of  the  movement  was  not 
money.  There  was  a  nucleus  of  genuine 
conviction  in  it,  even  though  that  convic- 
tion may  have  been  a  quite  mistaken  one. 
And  in  this  fact  there  is  a  lesson  alike  to 
politicians  and  to  journalists. 

The  candidates  of  the  two  parties  rep- 
resent   types    that    are    markedly    and 

even  violently  contrasted. 
The  Americans  may  be  well 

Candidates.  pleased    that    both    have 

this  one  thing  in  com- 
mon :  the  glory  of  unblemished  character, 
of  devotion  to  duty,  and  of  personal  hon- 
our that  no  one  has  ever  called  in  ques- 
tion. For  the  rest,  no  two  men  could  well 
be  more  unlike.  And  yet  each  is  a  typical 
American,  so  much  so  as  to  be  almost 
racially  representative.  Each  has  his  very 


marked  and  striking  merits,  and  each  has 
his  counterbalancing  defects.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt is  the  sort  of  American  who  is  very 
much  in  evidence  in  these  latter  days.  He 
is  all  action  and  impulse,  unfettered  by 
precedent  or  convention,  eager  to  accom- 
plish things,  impatient  of  delay,  detesting 
formulas  and  the  intricacies  of  red  tape. 
He  has  an  open  mind — almost  too  open — 
and  a  colossal  faith  in  his  own  capacity. 
He  is  the  sort  of  American  whom  Kipling 
has  described  as  being  always  ready  "to 
match  with  Destiny  for  beers."  His  gos- 
pel is  "hustle"  and  his  consecrated  am- 
bition is  to  "get  there,"  no  matter  by  what 
means  and  wholly  irrespective  of  the  fact 
that  after  he  has  got  there  he  may  some- 
times wish  that  he  had  got  somewhere 
else.  Not  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  often 
troubled  by  retrospective  regret.  He 
lives  wholly  in  the  present  and  the  future, 
and  does  not  bother  his  head  about  the 
past.  And  he  has  the  delightful  but 
somewhat  dangerous  faculty  of  convinc- 
ing himself  that  he  is  always  right — a 
Scotchman's  trait.  However  solemnly  he 
may  have  enunciated  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, if  it  subsequently  suits  him  to  vio- 
late it,  he  does  so  cheerfully  and  never 
turns  a  hair.  He  believes,  with  Old  Gor- 
gon Graham,  that  "consistency  is  an  iron 
band  to  keep  men's  minds  from  grow- 
ing." And  so  the  things  which  he  has 
bitterlv  denounced  in  others  he  will  do 
himself,  and  hold  them  to  be  right  be- 
cause he  does  them,  and  because  they 
minister  to  what  he  is  fond  of  calling  "the 
greater  good" — the  greater  good  being 
that  which  is  good  for  Mr.  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Indeed,  the  whole  record  of 
his  Presidency  is  a  record  of  inconsisten- 
cies. He  has  disregarded,  as  President, 
almost  every  principle  which  he  advocated 
in  his  earlier  career.  A  free-trader  by 
conviction,  he  now  upholds  the  most  ex- 
travagant claims  of  the  protectionists.  An 
ardent  champion  of  a  rigid  professional 
training  for  soldiers,  he  has  filled  the 
army  lists  with  untrained  civilians.  Hav- 
ing violently  denounced  appointments 
made  because  of  personal  motives,  he 
jumps  an  army  doctor  to  the  prospective 
command  of  our  military  forces,  for  the 
reason  that  this  doctor  was  associated 
with  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  "my  regiment." 
A  strenuous  civil-service  reformer  for 
many  years,  he  has,  as  President,  sus- 
pended the  civil-service  rules  ten  times  as 
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often  as  McKinley  did,  although  the  lat- 
ter never  cared  much  for  the  merit  sys- 
tem. And  after  having  as  a  private  cit- 
izen written  in  the  most  scathing  terms  of 
the  baser  elements  in  public  life,  he  takes 
occasion  as  President  to  claim  the  be- 
smirched and  discredited  Quay  as  his  ^ 
**loyal  friend,"  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  unspeakable  Addicks,  to  receive  as  an 
honoured  guest  the  law-breaking  Con- 
gressman Littauer,  and  to  summon  to  an 
intimate  conference  the  notorious  "Lou" 
Payne,  whom  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ablest 
counsellor,  Mr.  Root,  once  described  as 
"a  stench,"  and  whom  Mr.  Roosevelt 
himself,  when  Governor  of  New  York, 
kicked  out  of  office  with  every  possible 
evidence  of  contumely.  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
most  marked  personal  defect  is  his  self- 
consciousness,  which  makes  it  almost  im- 
possible to  do  anything  without  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  a  pose.  This  very 
often,  in  appearance,  converts  courage  in- 
to rashness,  self-confidence  into  bluster, 
forcefulness  into  bullying,  familiarity  inti) 
insolence.  Yet  to  great  numbers  of  his 
countrymen  the  very  defects  of  his  quali- 
ties make  him  more  popular  than  the 
qualities  themselves,  for  the  New  Amer- 
ican of  to-day  is  prone  to  vaunt  himself 
and  to  think  but  lightly  of  those  who  do 
not  go  about  preceded  by  a  big  brass 
band. 

Judge  Parker  represents  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  in  this  fact  are  found  his 
strength,  and  also  his  elements  of  weak- 
ness as  a  candidate.  Bred  up  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law  and  in  the  dignified  se- 
clusion of  the  bench,  his  first  thought  is 
of  rule  and  precedent.  He  looks  to  the 
past  in  order  to  explain  the  present  and 
to  mark  out  the  future.  He  has  all  the 
jurist's  dread  of  innovation.  His  cour- 
age is  undoubted,  but  it  manifests  itself  in 
quiet  ways.  He  is  conscientious,  able,  full 
of  common  sense,  and  never  moved  by 
impulse  or  emotion.  His  is  the  legal  type 
of  mind,  and  it  finds  its  illustration  in  the 
American  public  men  of  other  days — 
in  the  Adamses,  the  Jays,  the  Marshalls, 
and,  in  fact,  those  statesmen  who  gave 
form  and  definite  coherence  to  our  gov- 
ernment. Personally,  Judge  Parker  has 
the  human  qualities  in  abundant  measure 
— the  kindliness  and  courtesy  of  the  man 
who  is  always  genuine  and  sincere,  and 
just  a  touch  of  that  elusive  rusticity  which 
is  so  American  and  so  "homely,"  in  the 


English  sense,  with  its  wholesome  sug- 
gestion of  a  purely  natural  environment 
in  early  years.  His  opponents,  however, 
may  find  in  his  very  virtues  fair  reasons 
for  defeating  him.  Whether  we  desire  it 
or  not,  our  country  is  no  longer  an  iso- 
lated State,  with  problems  that  arc  wholly 
domestic  and  internal.  The  events  of  the 
j)ast  decade  have  imported  a  whole  set  of 
new  and  unusual  questions  into  the 
sphere  of  the  Executive,  and  they  must 
be  answered  wholly  in  harmony  with 
new  conditions.  We  have  not  merely  to 
follow  ancient  precedents,  but  to  make 
new  precedents.  The  nation  is  at  last 
a  most  important  factor  in  the  polity  of 
the  civilised  world.  To  guide  it  there  are 
needed  broad,  far-seeing  intelligence,  a 
knowledfre  of  international  usacre,  and. 
at  a  pinch,  a  reserve  force  of  boldness 
and  even  haughty  insistence  upon  our 
greater  interests.  The  opponents  of  Judge 
Parker  may  not  unreasonably  claim  that 
his  training  and  experience  have  been  too 
narrow  to  enable  him  to  fill  the  measure 
of  these  vast  responsibilities.  They  do 
not  assert  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  is 
wholly  equal  to  the  task;  but  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  administration  will  en- 
sure the  retention  of  Mr.  Hay  in  office, 
and  enable  him  to  add  new  diplomatic  tri- 
umphs to  those  in  which  Americans  of 
every  party  have  taken  so  much  pride. 
On  the  other  hand.  Judge  Parker's  ad- 
vocates reply  that  our  foreign  policy  has 
more  to  fear  from  rashness  than  from 
caution.  The  new  diplomacy  is  not  the 
diplomacy  of  other  days,  a  diplomacy  of 
forms  and  indirection  and  intrigue.  To- 
day the  best  results  are  won  by  manifest 
unselfishness  and  justice,  by  tact  and 
common  sense,  and  by  adherence  to  the 
basal  principles  of  human  right.  And  iti 
these  qualities,  they  say,  the  upright 
judge,  the  sane,  cool-headed,  unemotional 
arbiter,  is  safer  and  will  be  more  suc- 
cessful than  even  the  more  experienced 
diplomat,  when  such  a  one  may  at  any 
moment  be  overruled  by  the  impetuous 
and  ardent  impulse  of  his  chief. 

The  platforms  of  the  two  parties  arc 
ver\'  characteristic.    The  Republican  pro- 
nouncement   is    in    line 
The  with      the      President's 

Issues.  whole  attitude,  as  shown 

in  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance. It  is  the  attitude  summed  up  in 
Senator  Hanna's  famous  advice  to  "stand 
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pat."  The  Republicans  do  stand  pat. 
They  set  forth  precisely  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  past  four  years. 
They  say  that  everything  was  for  the  best 
in  this  best  of  all  administrations,  and 
there  they  rest  their  case  and  wait  for 
any  attack  that  may  be  made.  It  is  an 
effective  attitude,  marked  by  a  certain 
easy  confidence  and  cheerful  impudence 
that  are  rather  taking.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Democrats  have  opposed  to  this 
compact  and  well-conceived  deliverance 
a  much  too  long  and  far  too  rambling 
platform,  which  has  the  great  defect  of 
not  representing  absolute  party  unanim- 
ity. Instead  of  picking  out  a  few  striking 
and  really  vital  issues  and  concentrating 
their  whole  force  upon  them,  they  have 
put  out  a  sort  of  dragnet  and  gathered  in 
an  incongruous  haul,  ranging  from  im- 
perialism to  polygamy.  The  platform  as 
a  whole  resembles  what  physicians  call  a 
"shot-gun  prescription,"  mixed  with  a 
large  variety  of  ingredients,  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  them  at  least  will  hit  the 
patient's  obscure  disorder.  Or,  to  change 
the  figure,  the  unrelated  paragraphs  of 
the  platform  are  like  irregular  skirmish- 
firing,  instead  of  volleys  concentrated 
upon  the  weak  point  of  the  enemy's  line. 
If  the  Democrats  are  going  to  spread 
their  effort  over  all  this  mass  of  matter, 
they  will  spread  it  out  so  thin  as  to  con- 
vince the  countrv  that  thev  have  no  case 


at  all.  Polygamy  is  not  a  national  ques- 
tion. Imperialism  as  an  issue  went  to 
pot  in  1900.  The  reduction  of  the  army 
and  navy  is  about  as  unpopular  a  policy 
as  could  well  be  thought  of.  Precious 
few  Americans  care  anything  about  the 
Philippines,  but  regard  all  talk  on  this 
subject  very  much  as  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
tenants  did  the  "thundering  news  from 
the  Straits  of  Malacca."  The  only  vital 
questions  in  this  campaign  are :  ( i )  The 
tariff  in  its  relation  to  the  Trusts;  (2) 
the  tendency  of  the  President  to  enlarge 
his  powers  in  defiance  of  the  law;  and 
(3)  the  rapid  growth  of  governmental 
extravagance,  with  its  resulting  deficit  in 
the  national  treasury.  All  these  issues 
go  beyond  purely  party  lines,  and  they 
appeal  to  the  great  independent  vote, 
which  might  now,  as  it  did  in  1884,  and 
again  in  1892,  transfer  the  Presidency 
from  the  Republicans  to  the  Democracy. 
If  the  latter  are  going  to  allow  these  three 
issues  to  be  obscured  by  idle,  wind-mill 
combats,  for  which  no  one  really  cares, 
then  Mr.  Taggart  might  as  well  go  back 
to  Indiana  now.  He  will  have  shown  that 
while  he  knows  how  to  manage  a  ward 
primary,  he  is  grossly  and  preposterously 
incompetent  to  direct  a  national  campaign. 
Next  month  we  shall  consider  the  later 
developments  of  the  active  contest  and 
venture  a  prediction  as  to  the  probable 
outcome  in  November.  H,  T.  P. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  TIMES  AND 

SOME  RECENT  BOOKS 


WHEN  a  novelist  is  praised  for 
his  local  color,  it  means,  or 
ought  to  mean,  a  good  deal 
more  than  that  he  has  a 
knack  of  drawing  graphic  little  pen-pic- 
tures of  famous  streets  and  structures, — 
the  Champs-Elysees.  or  Piccadillv  Circus, 
or  the  Flatiron  Building, — or  of  making 
us  recall,  with  a  pang  of  nostalgia,  certain 
sights  and  sounds  and  odours  that  differ- 
entiate Rome  or  Dresden  or  Vienna  from 
every  other  world-capital.  It  means,  if 
the  phrase  is  used  broadly,  that  the  author 
is  one  who  understands  the  force  of  en- 
vironment and  can  make  us  feel  all  those 
subtle  local  influences  which  enter  into 


the  formation  of  character,  the  mental 
and  moral  nourishment  which  a  man 
draws  from  his  native  soil,  and  which 
help  to  make  him  a  different  man  from 
what  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  been 
born  in  the  next  county,  the  adjoining 
township,  the  house  across  the  street.  Yet- 
outside  of  those  purely  personal  thoughts 
and  feelings  and  desi-res  which  make  up  a 
man's  individuality,  lie  the  ever-rwiden- 
ing  circles  of  those  that  he  shares  with 
his  family,  his  friends,  his  fellow  towns- 
men, his  countrymen  at  large.  In  every 
epoch  and  in  every  land  there  is  a  certaiti 
assemblage  of  ideals  and  aspirations,  a 
certain  ethical  and  moral  standard,  that 
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constitutes  the  civic  conscience  of  the 
dav:  and  the  author  who  is  in  harmonv 
with  the  spirit  of  his  age  may  lay  his 
scene  in  the  backwoods  of  Maine,  or  the 
alkali  deserts  of  the  Southwest,  and  yet 
produce  a  book  as  spontaneously  and  rep- 
resentatively American  as  though  he  had 
shifted  the  action  from  the  whirlpool  of 
New  York  to  the  hurly-burly  of  Chicago 
and  back  again  to  the  cosmopolitan  mael- 
strom of  our  national  capital.  The  ear- 
nest, progressive  life  of  to-day  is  well 
worth  studying,  whether  in  the  hemp 
fields  of  Kentucky,  or  the  lumber  regions 
of  the  Middle  West,  or  the  fertile  wheat 
ranches  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley;  and 
some  of  the  strongest  novels  of  the  past 
decade  have  been  pre-eminently  local. 
But  sectional  eccentricities  of  character 
are  in  themselves  of  no  more  importance 
than  sectional  variations  in  language. 
They  are  interesting  mainly  for  the  side- 
lights that  they  may  shed  upon  the  broad 
lines  of  our  national  development,  just  as 
local  dialects  are  interesting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison  with  the  standard 
speech  of  cultured  circles.  And  the 
writer  who  fails  to  understand  the  na- 
tional spirit  of  his  time  may  lay  on  his 
local  colour  with  all  the  prodigality  of  a 
palette-knife,  and  yet  never  paint  a  pic- 
ture that  deserves  to  live.  What  will  it 
profit  him  to  have  filled  in  his  back- 
ground with  all  the  accuracy  of  a  bro- 
mide print,  if  in  his  whole  volume  there 
is  not  a  single  character  that  is  not  merely 
New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  or  Rah  way 
or  Terre  Haute,  but  genuinely,  staunchly, 
refreshingly  American? 

As  a  general  principle,  however,  the 
sane  and  liberal-minded  author  of  to- 
day, who  is  content  to  adhere  to  his  own 
age  and  environment,  need  not  trouble 
himself  seriously  about  national  ideals  or 
the  civic  conscience.  Let  him  tell  his 
story  with  a  fearless  impartiality,  and 
these  things,  which  are  in  the  air  he 
breathes,  will  safely  take  care  of  them- 
selves. It  is  usually  the  man  with  a 
grievance,  the  fanatic,  the  hot-headed  re- 
former who  has  rushed  into  fiction  as  a 
short-cut  to  the  public  ear,  who  distorts 
his  picture,  and  shows  us  a  caricature  of 
a  world,  not  as  it  is,  but  as  he  thinks  it 
ought  to  be.  But  when  a  writer  goes 
outside  his  own  experience  and  ventures 
into  an  alien  land  or  epoch,  then  his  diffi- 
culties   b^n    in    earnest,   because   the 


spirit  of  another  country  or  generation  is 
as  elusive  as  a  foreign  accent.  The  de- 
tails of  topography  and  of  social  life 
may  be  gleaned  from  books ;  but  the  aims 
and  aspirations  of  a  people  can  be  known 
intimately  only  by  those  who  have  ab- 
sorbed them  in  their  daily  life.  For  in- 
stance, an  author  writes  a  colonial  novel, 
of  the  sort  that  was  recently  so  much  in 
vogue,  and  bestows  endless  pains  upon 
each  petty  detail  of  dress  and  manners. 
And  then,  after  all  his  care,  he  spoils  the 
eflfect  as  a  whole  by  infusing  into  the  con- 
versation a  certain  unconscious  modern- 
ity of  thought,  as  hopelessly  anachronis- 
tic as  though  he  had  blundered  over  the 
date  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  or  the  Bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill.  It  would  be  easy  to 
point  out  a  score  of  recent  novels  of  the 
Pseudo-Dumas  class,  good  stirring  tales 
of  intrigue  and  ambush  and  clashing 
swords,  but  fundamentally  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  age  they  are  supposed  to 
portray ;  because^  the  well-meaning  but 
short-sighted  writers  have  insisted  upon 
giving  to  their  heroines  that  predominant 
importance  which  is  the  role  of  twenti- 
eth century  women,  forgetting  that  to  the 
soldier  of  fortune  of  the  d'Artagnan  type 
the  serious  business  of  life  was  war,  and 
love  only  a  brief,  though  agreeable,  in- 
terlude. 

But  if  ever  there  was  a  case  of  the 
spirit  of  an  age  deliberately  misunder- 
stood, perverted  and  wantonly  turned 
topsy-turvy,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  type 
of  novels  of  Biblical  and  classic  times 
that  was  first  ushered  in  by  General  Wal- 
lace's Ben  Hur,  and  which  seems  lately 
to  have  begun  to  multiply  with  disheart- 
ening rapidity.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
throughout  the  entire  range  of  antiquity 
no  other  epoch  has  so  often  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  novelist  as  that  of  Rome 
in  the  early  years  of  the  empire.  To  be- 
gin with,  the  fund  of  antiquarian  knowl- 
edge that  is  easily  accessible,  the  wonder- 
ful preservation  of  Herculaneum  •  and 
Pompeii,  that  makes  it  seem  as  though 
their  tenants  had  vacated  them  but  yester- 
day, unite  in  making  a  story  of  Roman 
days  seem  less  a  tour  de  force,  less  a  dar- 
ing piece  of  gue^work,  less  an  archaeo- 
logical crazy  quilt,  than  similar  stories  of 
Greece,  or  Babylon,  or  Egypt.  Then 
again,  no  period  in  recorded  history  has 
offered  such  a  stage  for  brilliant  and 
spectacular   drama.     Here   was   Rome, 
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mistress  of  the  known  world,  lying  like 
a  gigantic  octopus  on  her  seven  hills,  and 
stretching  out  her  endless  miles  of  mili- 
tary road,  like  so  many  vast  tentacles,  to 
the  furthest  comer  of  her  possessions; 
and  here  quietly,  gradually,   almost  le- 
gally, the  government  of  all  this  kaleido- 
scopic   conglomeration    of    principalities 
and    races   and   religions   was   changing 
from  a  republic  to  a  military  despotism. 
Only  in   India,  with  its  complex  social 
strata,  its  clash  of  many  creeds,  its  ori- 
ental opulence  of  colour,  can  one  find  to- 
day a  parallel  to  the  Rome  of  the  Caesars 
as  a  meeting-place  of  many  nations,  a  ba- 
bel of  a  hundred  tongues.    Only  in  Kip- 
ling's Kiffi  can  one  find  a  suggestion  of 
the  sort  of  novel  that  might  have  once 
been  written,  with  Rome  itself  as  the  cen- 
tral figure,  and  the  great  game  of  diplo- 
macy   and    imperialism    as    the    central 
drama, — the  sort  of  novel  which  might 
still  be  written  by  some  one  with  the  right 
combination  of  knowledge  and  patience 
and  enthusiasm  ;  written  with  many  a  gap, 
many  a  question-mark,  many  an  error, 
and  yet  well  worth  the  doing,  even  if  the 
result  were  nothing  more  than  a  pictur- 
esque and  splendid  failure.     As  for  the 
civic  conscience  of  that  period,  one  thing 
at  least  can  be  said  unhesitatingly, — that 
it  was  thoroughly  and  fundamentaly  pa- 
gan.   The  new  doctrine  of  peace  on  earth 
which  was  destined  shortly  to  come  out  of 
Galilee,  was  not  to  stir  the  thoughtful 
minds  in  Rome  until  a  full  century  or  two 
later.    Accordingly,  stories  like  Ben  Hnr 
and  Quo  Vadis,  and  more  recently  Mr. 
Gardenhire's    Lux    Crncis    and     Irving 
Bacheller*s   Vergilius,  in  each  of  which 
the  keynote  is  the  early  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity   over    paganism,    have    all    to    a 
greater  or  less  extent  sacrificed  historic 
accuracy     to     religious     sentimentalism. 
They  no  more  represent  the  real  spirit  of 
the   ancient   Roman   world   thtin   certain 
modern  missionary  novels  represent  the 
India  and  China  of  to-day. 

Mr.  Racheller's  Vergiiius  will  undoubt- 
edly enjoy  a  wide  vogue  among  the  par- 
ticular class  of  readers  for  which  it  was 
intended.  It  faithfully  follows  the  stand- 
ard recipe  which  from  SienViewicz  down- 
ward has  produced  profitable  results.  In 
all  these  books  there  are  one  or  two  fa- 
miliar Bible  characters;  a  Roman  em- 
peror and  his  court.;  an  imperial  banquet, 
with  a  suggestion  of  wild  orgies  to  follow, 


which  are  disappointingly  tame  in  the  re- 
sult; a  persecuted  slave  girl,  preferably 
a  convert  to  Christianity;  a  score  or  so 
of   martyred    prisoners,    thrown    to    the 
lions,     or     blazing     merrily     as     living 
torches;  and  finally,   hero  and  heroine, 
happy  in  their  mutual  love  and  in  the 
public    confession    of    their    new-found 
faith.    All  of  these  familiar  stage  proper- 
ties have  done  duty  once  more  in   Mr. 
Bacheller's  book.     His  chief  innovation 
consists  in  laying  his  scene  almost  a  gen- 
eration earlier  than  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors thought  of  doing.  The  Emperor  Au- 
gustus has  heard  that  the  Jews  are  look- 
ing for  a  new  King— a  "little  matter'' 
which  he  takes  greatly  to  heart.    "Kings 
were  his  puppets,  and  if  there  were  to  be 
a  new  one,  he  must  consider  what  to  do 
with  him."     So  he  looks  around  for  a 
special  envoy  to  Judea  to  investigate  the 
report,  and  chooses  for  his  purpose  one 
Vergiiius — not  the   poet,    as    one   might 
quite  naturally  suppose,  but  a  young  pa- 
trician of  equestrian  rank,  who  has  only 
just  become  affianced  to  Augustus'  pretty 
ward,  Arria,  and  is  hurried  oflF  on  his 
mission,  with  barely  time  to  bid  the  lady 
good-bye.     Now  Vergiiius  has  had  one 
persistent  rival   for  the  hand  of  Arria, 
in  the  person  of  Antipater,  son  of  Herod 
the  Great ;  and  while  Vergiiius  is  hasten- 
ing to  Herod's  court  Antipater  remains 
behind  in  Rome,  busily  plotting  his  fath- 
er's murder,  and  incidentally  the  ruin  of 
his   successful    rival.     The   detection  of 
Antipater 's  plot  by  Vergiiius,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  conspirators  in  the  arena,  the 
hero's  conversion  to  Christianity  and  his 
reunion  with  Arria,  who  by  a  series  of 
convenient    coincidences    reaches    Jeru- 
salem    on     that     wondrous     Christmas 
night,  when  the  angels  sang  of  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  towards  men — such 
in  brief  are  the  central  episodes  of  Mr. 
Bacheller's  story.    As  for  the  local  colour 
of  the  story,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to 
say  very  much,  because  he  has  so  cleverly 
and    persistently   generalised    that    it   is 
quite  impossible  to  say  whether  he  knows 
a  good  deal  more  or  a  good  deal  less 
about  Roman  antiquities  than  the  book 
would  seem  to  show.     In  fact,  the  most 
definite   impression  that  a  first  reading 
leaves  behind  it  is  one  of  astonishment 
that  any  writer  could,  page  after  page,  so 
skilfully    avoid    committing    himself    to 
definite  statements,  so  successfully  slide 
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over  the  points  that  would  seem  to  call 
for  special  antiquarian  research.  He  does 
give  us  a  glimpse  of  a  triclinium,  with 
its  triple  arrangement  of  couches;  he 
glibly  runs  off  a  lengthy  and  elaborate 
menu,  which  might  have  been  taken 
straight  from  the  Cena  Trimcdchionis, 
He  seems  a  trifle  vague  regarding  some 
minor  details  of  the  table  service,  and 
while  he  is  quite  explicit  regarding  the 
classic  custom  of  reclining  at  meals,  we 
find  him  a  few  pages  further  on  making 
the  statement  that  these  same  banqueters 
were  men  who  "liked  to  sit  up  late  over 
their  wine."  But  for  the  most  part,  as 
already  intimated,  Mr.  Bacheller  shuns 
specific  -details  of  the  sort  that  you  could 
prove  or  refute  by  a  reference  to  Horace 
or  Martial  or  Petronius.  The  funda- 
mental artificiality  of  his  book  does  not 
lie  in  a  misleading  picture  of  the  small, 
every-day  details  of  Roman  life,  but  in 
a  colossal  misconception  of  the  spirit  of 
the  times. 

Undoubtedly  many  good  people  will 
find  much  to  admire  in  this  story,  and 
the  wholesome  doctrine  it  preaches  of 
the  leaven  of  a  new  faith  working  mys- 
teriously, so  that  all  the  pagan  world, 
stirred  by  the  rumor  of  a  Messiah,  was 
filled  with  a  spirit  of  unsatisfied  longing. 
But  however  pleasant  it  may  be  to  senti- 
mentalise in  this  fashion,  the  plain  fact 
remains  that,  from  the  standpoint  of 
Roman  law  and  order,  the  whole  New 
Testament  story,  which  later  was  des- 
tined to  change  the  destinies  of  the 
world,  caused  at  the  time  barely  a  slight 
surface  ripple  in  that  far-off  corner  of 
the  Empire.  The  Jews  were  a  turbulent 
race  from  the  Roman  standpoint,  and 
their  religious  quarrels  and  dissensions 
were  not  investigated  too  closely.  Had 
the  events  of  that  time  in  Jerusalem  and 
Nazareth  and  Bethlehem  caused  the  far- 
reaching  uneasiness  that  such  writers  as 
Mr.  Gardenhire  and  Mr.  Bacheller  would 
have  us  believe,  then  the  entire  New 
Testament  story  would  have  had  to  be  re- 
written. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  the  late  Henry 
Seton  Merriman  was  just  beginning  to 
win  the  recognition  that  he  deserved  from 
the  discriminating  minority.  The  big 
public,  which  troubles  itself  little  about 
literary  method,  but  is  apt  to  know  a  good 
story  when  it  meets  with  one,  discovered 
him  much  sooner,  and  welcomed  the  dis- 


covery.    To  begin  with,  he  was  always 
easy  to  understand;  he  never  tried  to 
show  how  clever  he  could  be  in  his  use  of 
words  or  how  subtle  in  his  analysis  of 
character:  but  he  certainly  conl  1  tell  a 
story  for  all  it  was  worth,  and  develop 
whatever   possibilities   were   latent  in   a 
given  plot,  whether  it  was  a  big  plot  or  a 
little  one.    Two  qualities  he  had  besides, 
which  are  none  too  common.     He  could 
make   you,    for   the   time   being,    fairly 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  and 
period  he  was  picturing ;  and  when  he  laid 
his  scenes  in  Napoleonic  days,  as  for  in- 
stance in  Barlasch  of  the  Guards,  he  re- 
flected the  spirit  of  the  times  with  a  vivid- 
ness not  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Conan 
Doyle's  inimitable  Brij^adicr  Gerard  scr- 
ies.    And,  secondly,  he  understood  the 
psychological  value  of  timely  reticence; 
he  knew  when  it  was  good  art  to  reveal 
all  the  facts  and  when  it  was  wiser  to 
leave  something  to  the  imagination.  Some 
of  the  strongest  short  stories  in  the  col- 
lection issued  last  season  under  the  title 
of    Tomaso's  Fortune   owe   their   merit 
largely  to  the  author's  instinct  for  telling 
not  a  word  more  or  less  than  was  neces- 
sary.   There  was,  for  instance,  the  story 
of  an  Englishman  sipping  his  coffee  in  an 
obscure  corner  of  a  restaurant  on  the  out- 
skirts of  a  Spanish  town.    Suddenly  the 
Englishman  becomes  aware  of  a  figure 
crouching  beneath  his  table,  who  begs  his 
spare  lump  of  sugar.    The  crouching  fig- 
ure gasps  out  his  story  in  broken  whis- 
pers.    He  is  penniless,  starving,  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice;  he  has  killed  another 
man  to  avenge  the  honour  of  a  woman, 
the  woman  he  loves.    As  he  speaks,  you 
hear  the  galloping  horses  of  the  gens- 
d'armes  who  are  hot  on  his  trail.    If  the 
Englishman    keeps    silent   the    Spaniard 
may  escape.    You  do  not  know  whether 
the  man  is  telling  the  truth  or  lying; 
probably  Mr.  Merriman  himself  did  not 
know, — but  the  Englishman  keeps  silent, 
and  the  man  is  saved.     To  have  known 
the  facts  would  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  spoiling  the  story. 

This  same  fine  art  of  suggesting,  rather 
than  setting  forth  cold,  bare  facts,  is  half 
the  secret  of  the  hold  which  Mr.  Merri- 
man's  last  published  volume.  The  Last 
Hope  J  takes  upon  vour  imaq^ination. 
There  is  nothing  especially  original  in  the 
theme,  just  one  more  story  of  a  pretender 
to  a  throne  and  of  a  conspiracy  to  place 
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him  there, — a  theme  which  has  given  a 
host  of  volumes,  good,  bad,  and  indiffer- 
ent, since  Thackeray  wrote  Henry  Es- 
mond ancl  Dumas  wrote  The  Man  with 
the  Iron  Mask,  Mr.  Merriman's  pre- 
tender based  his  claims  upon  the  legend 
that  the  Dauphin  of  France,  the  little  son 
of  Louis  XVT  and  Marie  Antoinette,  did 
not  die  in  prison,  but  was  smuggled  out 
of  Paris  and  shipped,  one  stormy  night, 
on  a  schooner  bound  for  the  English 
coast.  Mr.  Merriman  is  not  so  clumsy  a 
narrator  as  to  make  any  claims  regarding 
the  facts ;  he  contents  himself  with  sug- 
gesting. He  suggests  that  if  such  a 
scheme  had  been  successfully  carried 
through,  and  then  the  schooner  had  been 
wrecked  and  the  boy,  half-drowned,  had 
been  rescued  and  cared  for  by  the  rough 
seafaring  folk  of  some  coast  village,  he 
might  have  grown  safely  to  manhood 
without  the  knowledge  of  those  loyal 
friends  who  had  risked  their  heads  to  ef- 
fect his  escape.  Perhaps,  too,  he  sug- 
gests, after  the  Hundred  Days  were  over, 
and  Napoleon  exiled,  and  the  Restoration 
an  accomplished  fact,  they  thought  it  wise 
to  let  well  enough  alone,  and  not  seek  to 
know  what  had  become  of  the  luckless 
Louis  XVn.  But  all  this  was  ancient 
history;  another  revolution  had  taken 
place;  another  Napoleon  was  preparing 
his  coup-d'etat ;  it  was  time  that  the 
friends  of  the  monarchy  bestirred  them- 
selves. Now  it  happened  that  at  the  very 
time  when  the  little  Dauphin  might  have 
been  smuggled  across  the  channel  a 
French  vessel  actually  was  wrecked  off 
the  coast  of  England,  and  a  small  French 
boy,  with  a  woman  who  claimed  to  be  his 
mother,  was  rescued.  This  lad  was 
reared  among  the  fishermen  who  rescued 
him ;  lived  to  marry  an  English  wife  and 
beget  a  son ;  and  the  latter,  at  the  opening 
of  the  book,  is  himself  a  sturdy  voung 
English  sailor,  mate  of  the  good  ship 
Last  Hope,  and  little  suspecting  that  the 
Royalist  party  in  the  land  across  the  chan- 
nel will  soon  find,  in  his  history,  in  his 
facial  resemblance,  in  his  simple  name  o£ 
Ix)o  Barebone,  good  reason  for  believing 
him  to  be  another  Bourbon  Louis,  the 
Last  Hope  of  France. 

Now,  as  already  said,  the  secret  of  the 
book's  interest  lies  in  the  question  of 
doubt  raised  nersistentlv,  at  every  turn 
of  the  page.  This  Loo  Barebone  may  be 
the  missing  Louis,  but  is  he?    The  man 


who  is  prime  mover  in  the  plot  has  his 
doubts,  but  conceals  them,  and  forges 
evidence  to  strengthen  the  case.  The 
English  girl  who  loves  Loo  and  has  hoped 
to  marry  him  believes  the  story,  and  sac- 
rifices herself  for  the  sake  of  making  him 
do  his  duty.  Loo  himself  frankly  disbe- 
lieves the  whole  thing.  If  the  English 
girl  will  have  him,  then  small  matter  what 
happens  to  the  throne  of  France;  but  if 
she  won't  have  him,  well,  then,  a  throne 
is  a  fair  sort  of  consolation,  even  if  one 
gets  it  by  fraud ;  and  he  is  willing  to  give 
himself  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Of 
course,  if  the  girl  herself  could  only  know 
who  Loo's  father  really  had  been  back  in 
France  in  the  old  days  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  then  she  would  know  whether  or 
not  to  send  him  from  her.  But  she 
doesn't  know,  and  that  is  what  makes  the 
story  worth  reading. 

A  book  which  may  profitably  be  taken 
up  next,  as  an  object-lesson  in  the  lack  of 
historical  atmosphere,  is  Gilbert  Parker's 
new  volume,  A  Ladder  of  Swords,  for  it 
is  animated  neither  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  or  the  spirit  of 
our  own,  or  any  other  age  or  country  out- 
side the  realm  of  opera-bouflFes.  The  ma- 
terial from  which  the  story  is  constructed 
is  slight,  barely  enough  to  serve  for  a 
short  magazine  story.  It  concerns  a  pair 
of  Huguenot  lovers  who  escape  to  the 
Isle  of  Jersey,  and  then  have  their  brief 
respite  broken  in  upon  by  a  summons 
from  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Medici,  is  preoaring  to  sur- 
render them  to  France.  The  only  inter- 
est which  the  story  has,  indeed  one 
shrewdly  suspects  it  to  be  the  only  part 
in  which  the  author  himself  was  inter- 
ested, lies  in  the  development  of  two 
minor  characters.  One  of  these  is  a  big, 
blustering,  simple-hearted  knight,  with 
the  instincts  of  a  Don  Quixote  and  the 
appetite  of  a  Gargantua.  He  has  oflfere:  1 
his  heart  and  hand  to  the  little  Huguenot 
lady,  and  upon  being  refused  pledges  her 
his  knightly  service  throughout  life.  The 
other  is  an  equally  fantastic  figure,  a  pi- 
rate who  is  the  pink  of  courtesy  and  who, 
with  a  price  upon  his  head,  accompanies 
the  quixotic  Jerseyman  on  a  mad  rush  to 
London  to  rescue  their  lady  from  Queen 
Elizabeth's  wrath.  There  are  some 
scenes  at  the  Ene:lish  court  which  suggest 
comparison  with  La  Grande  Duchesse, 
and  might  be  recommended  to  the  serious 
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attention  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  for  a  fu- 
ture libretto.  But  comic  figures  of  Ra- 
belaisian build  are,  on  the  whole,  scarcely 
in  harmony  with  the  general  trend  of  Gil- 
bert Parker's  talents. 

An  author  who  serves  as  an  apt  illus- 
tration of  the  ability  to  use  local  colour 
so  as  to  make  a  picture  of  world-wide  ap- 
plication is  Mr.  J.  J.  Bell,  the  creator  of 
the  inimitable  iVee  MtKgreegor.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything 
more  intensely  local  than  these  stories 
were  in  atmosphere,  in  association,  in  the 
small,  familiar  touches  of  every-day  life. 
And  yet  the  appeal  which  these  books 
made  to  a  reading  public  in  two  conti- 
nents was  quite  independent  of  Glasgow 
speech  or  Glasgow  life.  It  was  based 
upon  those  fundamental  human  instincts 
and  feelings  which  are  world-wide,  the 
instincts  of  paternal  pride  and  a  mother's 
love,  and  the  contentment  of  a  happy 
home.  Mr.  Bel!  is  a  man  worth  watch- 
ing. He  may  occasionally  bore  us  with 
a  volume  of  inanities  like  Ethel,  which  re- 
corded with  the  fidelity  of  a  phonograph 
all  the  foolish,  fond,  tiresome  things  that 
a  young  couple  find  to  say  to  each  other 
during  the  long  months  of  courtship.  But 
sooner  or  later  he  makes  amends  with  an- 
other of  the  volumes  that  are  really  worth 
while, — in  the  present  instance  with  Jess 
&  Co.,  the  undoubted  charm  of  which  lies 
chiefly  in  its  simplicity.  It  is  just  the 
story  of  a  man  who  is  a  born  procras- 
tinator,  and  who,  added  to  this,  has  made 
the  mistake  of  choosing  an  uncongenial 
trade;  he  is  a  glazier,  when  nature  plainly 
intended  to  make  him  a  gardener.  But 
his  young  wife,  Jess,  has  not  been  mar- 
ried to  him  more  than  a  month  or  two 


when  she  discovers  that  he  is  letting  his 
business  go  to  rack  and  ruin,  through 
sheer  lack  of  some  one  to  pull  him  up 
with  a  strong,  resolute  hand.  Jess  is 
Glasgow  bred,  and,  besides,  she  has  had 
a  hard,  practical  schooling  in  a  wholesale 
business  house,  David,  the  husband,  has 
lived  all  his  life  in  the  little  coast  town  of 
Kinlochan, — a  town  that  deserves  a  niche 
in  fame  alongside  of  Drumtochty  and 
Lisconnel,  and  other  famous  towns  of 
fiction.  His  business  methods  are  simple 
in  the  extreme ;  his  books  are  kept  by  fits 
and  starts;  he  is  ignorant  of  the  meaning 
of  a  balance-sheet;  when,  at  long  inter- 
vals, some  tradesman  in  Kinlochan  sends 
in  a  bill,  then  he  in  turn  sends  out  one 
or  two  of  his  long-standing  accounts  to 
get  from  Peter  the  wherewithal  to  pay 
Paul.  For  the  most  part,  however,  in- 
stead of  going  to  the  shop,  he  lingers  at 
home  to  "tak'  a  dauncr  roon  the  gairden," 
to  see  how  his  beloved  roses  are  progress- 
ing, and,  before  he  knows  it,  the  after- 
noon is  gone.  The  story  deals  with  the 
resolution  that  the  young  wife  makes  to 
transform  her  man,  in  spite  of  himself, 
into  a  good,  industrious,  systematic  busi- 
ness man ;  and  this  she  does,  though  at  a 
cost  to  herself  that  makes  one  fairly  ache 
with  sympathy  while  reading  it.  These 
are  real  people  whom  Mr,  Bell  shows  us, 
essentially  Scotch  by  birth  and  blood  and 
training;  and  yet  they  are  as  near  to  us, 
and  they  teach  us  as  practical  and  per- 
sonal a  lesson,  as  to  any  family  in  his  own 
big  city  of  Glasgow.  Mr.  Bell  has  got 
down  to  a  fine  point  that  touch  of  nature 
which  makes  the  whole  world  kin, 
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I. 

MORTIMER  MENPES'S  "WHISTLER."* 

MORTIMER  MENPES  has 
given  us  a  book  of  recollec- 
tions of  the  period  when  he 
was  most  closely  associated 
with  Whistler.  This  consists  of  the  notes 
of  an  enthusiast  and  a  hero-worshiper.  It 
is,  in  a  way,  both  foolish  and  pathetic,  but 
its  best  excuse  is,  that  it  is  entertaining. 
Much  of  the  Whistler  that  we  have 
known  from  record  is  depicted  here,  plus 
his  arbitiary  comportment  towards  those 
who  served  him,  and  served  him  well. 
A  small  group  of  followers  and  ad- 
mirers he  seems  always  to  have  had,  and 
two  pupils  at  that  time,  Menpes  and 
Walter  Siekert,  enthusiastic  young  paint- 
ers who  would  call  him  Master,  run  his 
errands,  ground  his  etching  plates,  pre- 
pare his  little  sketching  panels,  and  take 
walks  or  short  journeys  with  him.  All 
this  was  done  by  them  without  appar- 
ently receiving  the  slightest  instruction 
at  his  hands, — they  gave  him  their  time 
for  the  mere  diversion  of  his  companion- 
ship, the  mental  fillip  he  gave  them ;  and 
Menpes  goes  on  to  say :  "Only  once  I 
remember  him  really  teaching  us  any- 
thing. He  told  it  to  us  two  pupils ;  and 
Siekert  I  remember  took  down  every 
word  on  his  cuff.  He  described  how  in 
Venice  once  he  was  drawing  a  bridge, 
and  suddenly,  as  though  in  a  revelation, 
the  secret  of  drawing  came  to  him.  He 
felt  he  wanted  to  keep  it  to  himself  lest 
someone  should  use  it, — it  was  so  sure, 
so  marvellous.  This  is  roughly  how  he 
described  it:  *T  began  first  of  all  by 
seizing  upon  the  chief  point  of  interest. 
Perhaps  it  might  have  been  the  extreme 
distance, — the  little  palaces  and  shipping 
beneath  the  bridge.  If  so,  I  would  begin 
drawing  that  distance  elaborately,  and 
would  then  expand  from  it  until  I  came 
to  the  bridge,  which  I  would  draw  in  one 
broad  sweep.  If  by  chance  I  did  not  see 
all  of  the  bridge,  I  would  not  put  it  in. 
In  this  way  the  picture  must  necessarily 
be  a  perfect  thing  from  start  to  finish. 
Even  if  one  were  to  be  arrested  in  the 

♦New     York:     The     Macmillan     Company. 
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middle  of  it,  it  would  still  be  a  fine  and 
complete  picture."  Menpes  then  says: 
"This  is  the  only  instance  that  I  can  re- 
member of  Whistler  sitting  down  and  ac- 
tually explaining  anything  to  the  pupils ; 
but,  of  course,  in  a  thousand  ways  we 
benefited  by  his  presence."  There  is 
something  both  pathetic  and  amusing  in 
the  story  of  this  aesthetic  crumb  thrown  to 
the  technically  hungry  in  the  name  of  the 
secret  of  drawing!  However,  it  is  sel- 
dom that  genius  is  a  safe  teacher,  and 
what  these  young  men  lost  in  instruction 
they  probably  gained  in  inspiration;  for 
Menpes  says  elsewhere  that  Whistler  al- 
ways stimulated  others  to  work. 

The  book  ranges  over  what  might  prop 
erly  be  called  Whistler's  middle  period, 
for  finally  Menpes  met  the  fate  of  the 
many  who  had  enjoyed  the  friendship 
(?)  of  this  eccentric  individual — this  de- 
voted admirer  was  stricken  from  his  "vis- 
iting list."  For  did  not  Whistler  once  tell 
Menpes  that — "  The  first  and  foremost 
duty  of  a  friend  is  to  cleanse  his  "visiting 
list"  for  me.'  He  then  gave  me  an  accu- 
rate description  of  what  such  a  friend 
should  be.  (He  described,  in  fact,  a 
worm.)  I  have  heard  of  men  who  actu- 
ally did  cleanse  their  visiting  lists  for 
Whistler — much,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  the 
Master's  own  surprise  and  disgust." 
Whistler  evidently  did  this  so  effectually 
for  himself  that  his  circle  towards  the  end 
must  indeed  have  been  exclusive.  The 
event  which  caused  the  breach  between 
this  admirer  and  the  Master  was  created 
by  Menpes's  going  to  Japan  when 
Whistler  himself  had  never  been  there. 
This  offense  called  forth  stinging  recrim- 
inations, and  when  Menpes  returned 
from  this  art  pilgrimage  and  dared  to 
mention  that  in  that  land  he  had  met  an- 
other master :  "  'What !'  "  screamed 
Whistler,  '  How  dare  you  call  this  Japan- 
ese a  master  on  your  own  responsibility  ? 
Give  me  your  reasons.  What  do  you 
mean  by  it  ?' "  Menpes  then  and  there 
in  the  Hogarth  Club,  before  Whistler 
and  his  followers,  began  explaining  the 
methods  of  Kyosai.  He  interested  Whist- 
ler immensely  and  a  temporary  recon- 
ciliation seemed  to  be  effected  through 
the  Master's  declaring  after  a  lengthened 
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account  by  Menpes  of  the  technique  and 
processes  of  Kyosai,  that  these  methods 
were  his,  Whistler's,  own.  But  the  break 
came  soon  after.  It  is  difficult  in  read- 
ing these  recollections  to  determine  if 
Whistler  was  ever  seriously  angered,  or 
if  indeed  his  feelings  were  ever  touched, 
if  he  ever  greatly  cared  for  anyone  or 
anything  in  particular.  He  would  sacri- 
fice a  friend  to  an  epigram.  He  would 
conceive  a  clever  saying  which  he  thought 
it  would  be  amusing  to  fit  on  to  someone 
and  then  he  would  wait  for  an  opportun- 
ity to  place  it, — if  this  were  long  in  com- 
ing, he  would  do  something,  write  a  let- 
ter perhaps,  to  cause  that  person  to  reply. 
These  things,  and  others  too,  in  the  book, 
present  no  very  edifying  picture  of  a 
human  being,  but  they  are  readable,  enter- 
taining and  a  sort  of  revelation  of  a  queer 
and  twisted  personality — of  one  who  did 
beautiful  things  in  art  although  strangely 
narrow  in  his  technical  sympathies,  find- 
ing little  in  the  past,  in  the  great  epochs, 
in  the  noble  traditions  of  painting  which 
he  was  willing  to  admire;  insensible  to 
the  charm  of  music,  indifferent  to  litera- 
ture and,  perhaps  not  so  misguidedly,  a 
witty  and  voluble  decrier  of  the  drama 
of  to-day. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  peculiar  lim- 
itations of  this  accomplished  artist,  for 
artist  indeed  he  was,  to  the  illustrations 
accompanying  the  book.  There  is  a 
chapter  on  Etching  so  admirably  "felt," 
so  delightfuly  esoteric,  so  full  of  true 
artistic  enthusiasm  for  this  beautiful  art 
in  which  our  subject  excelled  that  it  is 
quite  worth  the  whole  publication,  and 
is  indeed  its  best  excuse  for  existing. 
Nothing  is  more  fascinating  than  the  de- 
scription of  their  joint  pursuit  for  Dutch 
paper  in  Holland,  on  which  to  print  these 
gems.  The  long  and  sometimes  futile 
search  for  old  paper  with  a  creamy  and 
sympathetic  tone,  and  the  moments  of  al- 
most exaltation  when  the  quest  was  re- 
warded by  a  fortunate  "find,"  and  the 
joy  with  which  it  was  greeted  and  hurried 
off  under  their  respective  arms  to  be  safe- 
ly stored  at  their  hotel.  These  are  mo- 
ments that  fill  the  true  amateur  with  a 
rare  joy — this  is  civilised — this  sensation 
proclaims  the  true  artist — this  it  is  to  live  1 
The  paper  itself  was  at  times,  in  Whist- 
ler's eyes,  beautiful  enough  to  frame — 
who  then  can  blame  him  for  however 
slight  an  emotion  he  might  choose  to 


trace  thereon? — he  never  spoiled  it,  and 
there  were  moments  when  he  glorified  it 
with  exquisite  visions  of  atmosphere  and 
line.  The  colour  prints  in  the  volume  are 
not  often  so  successful.  This  art  has  not 
yet  been  so  perfected  that  the  faint,  vague, 
misty  and  poetic  feelings  of  Whistler  can, 
with  any  degree  of  purity,  be  reproduced. 
But  this  is  not  to  be  expected.  The  book 
is  rich  in  illustrations — some  slight  but 
suggestive,  and  in  the  etchings,  fairly 
satisfactory.  All  things  considered  then, 
this  latest  book  on  this  charming  creator 
is  well  worth  possessing,  and  is  of  value 
as  a  record  of  a   peculiarly   interesting 


character. 


Frank  Fowler. 


n. 


JAMES  GRANT  WILSON'S  "  THACKERAY 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES."  * 

GENERAL  WILSON'S  two  vol- 
umes constitute  a  very  serious 
contribution  to  Thackerayana. 
In  fact,  the  work  might  almost 
be  considered  the  final  word,  the  sum- 
ming up  as  to  a  certain  very  important 
and  interesting  period  of  the  great  nov- 
elist's life.  General  Wilson  has  not  had 
access  to,  or  at  least  has  been  unable  to 
make  use  of  the  letters  which  Thackeray 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Brookfield,  and  which  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  Major  Lambert, 
of  Philadelphia,  but,  with  this  exception, 
there  seems  to  be  absolutely  no  source  of 
information  which  he  has  not  thoroughly 
exhausted.  The  very  thoroughness  of  the 
book  may  lay  it  open  to  superficial  criti- 
cism. In  his  desire  that  nothing  should 
be  omitted  and  nothing  taken  for  granted, 
the  author  has  incorporated  dozens  of 
anecdotes,  quotations  from  the  novelist's 
works,  and  portions  of  letters  which  have 
been  printed  many  times  before.  To  the 
mind  of  the  casual  reader  this  produces 
an  effect  of  familiarity.  It  is  only  when 
one  looks  closer  that  one  sees  and  ap- 
preciates the  vast  amount  of  absolutely 
new  material  which  General  Wilson  has 
discovered  about  the  life  of  a  man  who 
was  personally  known  to  many  still  liv- 
ing, and  who  has  been  described  again 
and  again  in  every  aspect  and  from  every 
point  of  view. 

♦Thackeray  in  the  United  States.  By 
James  Grant  Wilson.  New  York:  Messrs. 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
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Willie  one  is  reasuiiably  biceptical  about 
llic  professed  enthusiasm  over  the  ana  of 
most  dead  literary  celebrities,  the  Hking 
for  Thackeray  an  a  is  undoubtedly  gen- 
uine. This  is  not  due  to  any  exceptional 
episodes  in  the  career  of  the  iioveHst,  for 
his  life  on  the  whole  was  not  unusually 
eventful.  It  lacked  utterly  the  contrasts 
of  Dickens's  life,  the  colour  of  Disraeli's, 
of  Buhver's,  of  Byron's.  Compressed  in- 
to the  columns  of  a  modern  Who's  Who, 
it  would  strike  the  reader  as  being  more 
or  less  monotonous,  running  something  as 
follows : 

Thackeray,  William  Makepeace,  author.  Bom 
Calcutta,  India,  1811.  Educated  Charter  House, 
London,  and  Cambridge  University.  Studied 
art  in  Paris  and  acted  as  Parts  correspondent 
of  various  London  papers  and  reviews.  Mar- 
ried, 1837,  Isabella  Shawc,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Shawe,  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Artillery.  Con- 
tributed regiilarly  to  Frascr's  Magazine  and 
Punch.  Author  The  Yettowplush  Papers, 
1838;  Paris  Sketch  Book,  1840;  Vanity  Fair, 
1847;  Pendcnnis,  1849;  Henry  Esmond,  1852; 
The  Nc^vcomes,  1854,  etc.  Has  lectured  and 
read  in  England  and  in  the  United  Stales. 
Stood  for  Parliament  as  the  candidate  for  Ox- 
ford, but  was  defeated.  Clubs,  Athemutn,  Gar- 
There  would  be  nothing  here,  nor  even 
in  an  expanded  account,  to  indicate  a 
career  of  unusual  interest  or  adventure. 
The  tragedy  of  his  married  life,  caused 
by  his  wife's  losing  her  mind,  undoubt- 
edly had  a  great  effect  on  his  career,  but 
it  did  not  make  it  or  mar  it,  and  very  soon 
after  he  had  settled  down  to  the  life  that 
he  was  to  follow  to  the  end,  that  of  the 
London  clubman,  delighting  in  his  ease, 
his  eating  and  drinking,  and  the  pave- 
ments of  Pall  Mall. 

That  Thackeray  an  a  is  interesting  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  every  phase  of  his 
life  from  day  to  day  has  been  whimsically 
described  by  Thackeray  himself.    His  ac- 


ceptance of  an  invitation  to  dinner  took 
the  form  of  a  humorous  drawing ;  the  re- 
turn of  a  borrowed  book  suggested  six 
lines  of  clever  doggerel.  He  wrote  many 
letters,  and  none  of  them  without  its  par- 
ticular point  of  interest.  No  matter  what 
the  nature  of  his  correspondence,  he  never 
failed  to  illuminate  it  with  some  odd  drol- 
lery of  pen  or  pencil.  He  did  not  keep 
his  style  and  the  richness  of  his  mind  for 
his  books  alone;  they  are  to  be  found  in 
the  most  unimportant  of  his  screeds.  The 
rambling  nature  of  General  Wilson's 
work  serves  to  impress  this  more  forcibly 
upon  the  reader. 

Thackeray's  first  visit  to  the  Unite<l 
States,  in  1852,  was  the  result  of  the  suc- 
cessful series  of  lectures  on  the  English 
humourists  which  he  had  delivered  the 
previous  year  in  Willis's  rooms,  London. 
Apropos  of  this  sefies.  General  Wilson 
reprints  the  following  very  characteristic 
letter  of  invitation  which  Thackeray  sent 
to  Richard  Doyle: 

My  Dear  D. — I  hope  you  will  come  to  the 
tight  rope  ejihibilion  to-morrow,  and  send  you 
a  card.  You  and  your  friend  will  please  to 
sit  in  distant  parts  of  the  room. 

When  you  see  me  put  my  hand  to  my  watch- 
chain  you  will  say,  "God  bless  my  soul,  how 
beautiful !" 

When  I  touch  my  neck-cloih,  clap  with  all 
your  might. 

When  I  use  my  pocket-handkerchief,  burst 
into  tears. 

When  I  pause,  say  Brav-ah-ah-ah-vo  through 
the  pause. 

You  had  best  bring  with  you  a  very  noisy 
umbrella,  to  be  used  at  proper  intervals;  and  if 
you  can't  cry  at  the  pathetic  parts,  please  blow 
your  nose  very  hard. 

And  now,  everything  having  been  done  to 
insure  success  that  mortal  can  do,  the  issue  is 
left  to  the  immortal  Gods. 

God  save  the  Queen,  No  money  returned. 
Babies  in  arms  NOT  admitted. 

By  yours  ever,  W.  M.  T. 

After  a  rough  voyage  from  England 


LEGREB  AND  UNCLE.TOM. 
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on  the  Canada,  Thackeray  reached  Bos- 
ton on  November  12,  1852,  and  General 
Wilson,  with  characteristic  thoroughness, 
informs  us  that  his  first  American  dinner 
included  some  enormous  oysters.  Four 
days  later  he  proceeded  to  New  York, 
where  he  received  a  great  ovation,  which 
was  only  slightly  marred  by  the  ill-na- 
tured sneers  of  a  portion  of  the  New 
York  press.  The  English  Humourist  lec- 
tures were  next  heard  in  Philadelphia, 
whither  Thackeray  went  in  the  middle  of 
January,  1853.  From  Philadelphia  he 
travelled  to  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Richmond,  Charleston,  Savannah;  then 
returned  to  New  York,  and  sailed  for 
England  in  the  Europa,  on  April  20. 
From  a  financial  point  of  view,  at  least, 
the  trip  had  been  a  great  success.  "Per- 
haps I  shall  come  back  to  this  country,*' 
he  writes  from  New  York  to  a  friend  in 
London,  "with  a  fresh  set  of  lectures  for 
next  winter ;  if  I  have  as  good  luck  with 
them  as  with  the  last,  there  will  be  a  snug 
little  sum  of  money  for  the  girls  when  I 
die — and  the  rate  of  interest  is  about 
twice  as  high  here  as  at  home;  I  am  al- 
ready worth  £200  a  year  by  what  I  have 
put  by  in  this  country.  It  would  take  a 
long,  long  time  to  put  by  as  much  at 
home." 

Between  Thackeray's  first  and  second 
visit  to  America  he  wrote  a  paragraph 
which,  trivial  as  it  seems  nowadays, 
aroused  considerable  hostility  in  this 
country  and  led  to  no  end  of  explanatory 
correspondence.  The  paragraph  occurs 
in  one  of  the  first  chapters  of  The  New- 
comes,  and  the  particular  sentence  which 
was  resented  by  Americans  reads : 

When  pigtails  grew  on  the  backs  of  British 
gentry,  and  their  wives  wore  cushions  on  their 
heads,  over  which  they  tied  their  own  hair,  and 
disguised  it  with  powder  and  pomatums ;  when 
ministers  went  in  their  stars  and  orders  to  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  orators  of  the  op- 
position attacked  nightly  the  noble  lord  in  the 
blue  riband;  when  Mr.  Washington  was  head- 
ing the  American  rebels  with  a  courage,  it 
must  be  confessed,  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

This  paragraph  was  immediately  in- 
terpreted in  America  as  an  insult  to 
Washington  and  the  cause  of  American 
independence.  The  feeling  was  so  high 
that  Thackeray  saw  that  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  disarm  hostility  before  starting 
out  on  his  second  series  of  lectures.  He 
explained  away  the  pragraph  very  spe- 
ciously, sa3ring  that  it  contained  not  his 


own  point  of  view,  but  the  point  of  view 
of  the  old  society,  "with  its  hoops  and 
powders — Barre  or  Fox  thundering  at 
Lord  North  asleep  on  the  Treasury  bench 
— the  news  readers  in  the  coffee  rooms 
reading  and  talking  over  the  paper,  and 
owning  that  this  Mr.  Washington  who 
was  leading  the  Rebels  was  a  very  cour- 
ageous soldier,  and  worthy  of  a  better 
cause  than  fighting  against  King  George." 
Perhaps,  also,  it  was  this  paragraph 
which  was  responsible  for  the  very  beau- 
tiful lines  at  the  end  of  his  lecture  on 
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THE  CAPS  OF  THACKARAY'S  FELLOW  PASSEN- 
GERS  ON  THE  CANADA. 

George  i\  .,  where  he  compares  the  Shoe- 
buckle  Man  and  the  American  soldier. 

Which  was  the  most  splendid  spectacle  ever 
witnessed — the  opening  feast  of  Prince  George 
in  London  or  the  resignation  of  Washington? 
Which  is  the  noble  character  for  after  ages  to 
admire — yon  fribble  dancing  and  lacing  span- 
gles, or  yonder  hero  who  sheathes  his  sword 
after  a  life  of  spotless  honour,  a  purity  unre- 
proached,  a  courage  indomitable,  and  a  con- 
summate  victory?  Which  of  these  is  the  true- 
gentleman?  What  is  it  to  be  a  gentleman?  Is 
it  to  have  lofty  aims,  to  lead  a  pure  life,  to  keep 
your  honour  virgin,  to  have  the  esteem  of  your 
fellow  citizens,  and  the  love  of  your  fireside  J 
to  bear  good  fortune  meekly ;  to  suffer  evil  with 
constancy;  and  through  evil  or  good  to  main- 
tain truth  always? 

As  on  his  first  visit,  Thackeray  landed 
in  Boston,  where  he  renewed  the  inti- 
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macies  made  three  years  earlier,  and 
formed  many  new  friendships,  seeing 
much  of  Ticknor,  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Dana  and  Prescott.  His  series  on  the 
Four  Georges  proved  a  great  success  in 
this  country,  but  was  criticised  severely 
in  England,  where  people  accused  him  of 
toadying  to  American  feeling,  just  as  a 
few  years  before  thc\'  had  accused  him  of 
toadyinf'  to  the  nobility  iu  his  lectures  on 
the  English  humorists.  He  was  charged 
with  disloyalty,  some  newspapers  assert- 
ing that  he  would  not  dare  to  deliver  the 
lectures  among  his  own  people.  One  cler- 
ical worshipper  of  royalty  sent  a  commu- 
nication to  a  prominent  paper,  saying, 
"An  elderly,  infidel  buffoon  of  the  name 


of  Thackeray  has  been  lecturing  on  the 
subject  of  the  Four  Georges."  Every- 
where over-scrupulous  llritons  com- 
plained that  Thackeray  was  laying  bare 
the  weaknesses  of  English  monarchs  to 
Americans,  who  were  already  not  predis- 
posed in  their  favour.  The  Georges, 
however,  had  been  dead  for  some  time. 

There  is  so  much  lacking  to  make  com- 
plete the  story  of  the  writing  of  Thack- 
eray's books  that  one  cannot  afford  to  ig- 
nore the  account  of  John  Esten  Cooke's 
interview  with  him  during  the  time  that 
the  author  was  in  Richmond.  In  the 
course  of  this  interview  Thackeray  al- 
luded to  the  not  generally  known  fact 
that  the  whole  of  Esmond  was  dictated  to 


an  amanuensis.  The  same  was  true  of 
Pendettms.  Thackeray  said  he  did  not 
care  much  for  the  latter  book,  thinking 
that  it  drags  about  the  middle,  a  defect 
which  he  attributed  to  an  attack  of  illness. 
He  urged  Cooke  to  go  on  writing,  say- 
ing that  some  day  he  would  surely  write 
a  book  that  would  make  his  fortune. 
"Becky  Sliarpe  made  mine.  I  married 
early  and  wrote  for  bread,  and  Vanity 
fair  was  my  first  successful  work,  i 
liked  Decky  in  that  book ;  sometimes  I 
think  I  have  myself  some  of  her  tastes. 
I  like  what  arc  called  Bohemian,;  and  fel- 
lows of  that  sort.  I  have  seen  all  sorts 
of  societj' — dukes  and  duchesses,  lords 
and  ladies,  authors  and  actors,  and  paint- 
ers— and,  taken  altogether,  I  think  I  like 
painters  the  best  and  Bohemians  general- 
ly. They  are  more  natural  and  unconven- 
tional ;  they  wear  their  hair  on  their 
shoulders  if  they  wish,  and  dress  pic- 
turesquely and  carelessly.  You  see  how 
I  made  Becky  prefer  them  and  that  sort 
of  life  to  all  the  fine  society  she  moved 

In  discussing  the  works  of  ether  au- 
thors, Thackeray  expressed  an  unbounded 
admiration  for  Dumas.  He  thought  him 
a  wonderful  man,  nuich  better  than  Wal- 
ter Scott.  At  this  time  he  was  thinking 
of  writing  Tlic  Virginian,  which  he  orig- 
inally intended  calling  The  Two  Virgin- 

The  second  tour  was  considerably  more 
extended  than  the  first.  After  leaving 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  Thackeray  lec- 
tured in  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  ami 
then  travelled  up  the  Mississippi  River  to 
St.  Louis.  Before  returning  to  New  York 
he  lectured  in  Cincinnati  and  Buffalo,  but 
during  his  stay  in  the  latter  citv  he  very 
curiously  failed  to  visit  Niagara  Falls. 
He  took  leave  of  America  for  the  last 
time  on  April  24,  1856,  sailing  for  Liv- 
erpool that  day  on  the  Baltic. 

With  the  books  which  have  been 
brought  out  during  the  last  ten  years, 
among  which  General  Wilson's  work  is 
far  from  being  the  least  important,  Thack- 
erayana  seems  to  be  very  nearly  complete. 
There  is  a  certain  very  interesting  bundle 
of  letters  which  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished, and  a  certain  side  of  his  life  and 
character  has  only  been  hinted  at  dis- 
creetly. But  what  is  chiefly  lacking  is 
any  continuous  narrative  showing  the  ev- 
olution and  writing  of  his  great  books. 
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We  are  able  to  learn  here  and  there  that 
this  character  or  that  was  drawn  from 
such  and  such  a  great  man;  that  a  cer- 
tain chapter  was  interrupted  by  a  fit  of  ill- 
ness, or  that  so  and  so  had  originally  been 
called  by  another  name.  But  the  most  la- 
borious research  will  not  make  the  narra- 
tive complete.  And  it  is  with  great  re- 
gret that  we  think  how  infinitely  richer 
Thackerayana  would  have  been  had  the 
great  English  satirist  himself  written,  as 
Alphonse  Daudet  wrote,  "The  Story  of 
My  Books." 

Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice. 

III. 

MR.    KIPLING'S     "TRAFFICS    AND    DIS- 
COVERIES." * 

RUDYARD  KIPLING'S  books 
are  unlike  those  of  most  au- 
thors in  this  respect,  that  each 
one  of  them  reveals  in  some 
measure  the  whole  range  of  his  extraor- 
dinary powers  and  also  his  casual  defects. 
Take  almost  anv  volume  which  bears  his 
name  upon  the  title-page  and  you  will 
find  in  it  alike  the  vigour  and  the  deli- 
cacy, the  tenderness  and  the  cynicism, 
the  coarseness  and  the  fineness,  the 
artistic  sense  and  the  love  of  the  bizarre 
— all  of  which  from  the  very  beginning 
of  his  brilliant  career  have  entranced  the 
public  and  made  the  stall-fed  critics  gasp. 
He  gives  you  his  best  and  his  worst  with 
equal  readiness  and  with  the  same  in- 
difference to  what  you  think  of  it  and 
him.  And  each  book  illustrates  his  coin- 
cidental fondness  for  the  materialistic 
and  the  mystical.  Thus  in  Many  Inven- 
tions there  is  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
strange,  glimmery  secrets  of  the  green 
rukh,  side  by  side  with  his  Zolaesque 
portrayal  of  a  reeking  London  slum, 
when  the  old  hag  robs  the  dying  pros- 
titute, her  daughter,  and  when  Badalia 
Herodsfoot  is  "bashed"  in  the  face  by 
her  drink-crazed  man,  until  he  hears 
her  blood  and  hair  squelch  under  his 
boot-heel.  And  together  with  these  two 
quite  antithetical  yet  equally  marvellous 
stories  and  the  unforgetable  "Love  o' 
Women"  there  is  the  almost  fatuous  tale 
of  "Brugglesmith,"  whose  stodgy  British 
humour  is  so  very  stodgy  and  so  very 
British  as  to  seem  like  a  rancous  echo  of 

*TraMcs  and  Discoveries.    By  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling.   New  York:    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


Ally  Sloper.  And  so  in  The  Day's  Work 
there  is  the  strange  superstition  of  "The 
Tomb  of  His  Ancestors"  and  the  dreamy 
fancy  of  "The  Brushwood  Boy"  set  be- 
side the  mechanical  dreariness  of  ".007." 
It  is  all  Kipling,  a  creature  of  infinite  va- 
riety and  violent  contrasts. 

In  Traffics  and  Discoveries  the  eleven 
stories  have  the  same  representative  char- 
acter, and  would  suffice  to  show  the 
range  of  Kipling's  genius  even  though 
nothing  here- can  be  confidently  classified 
with  the  best  of  his  past  work.  Several 
of  tlie  tales  relate  to  the  Boer  War — one 
of  these  being  told  by  a  Sikh  trooper  and 
one  by  a  Kiplingized  American,  Mr. 
Laughton  O.  Zigler,  of  Akron,  O.,  who 
is  described  pleasantly  as  "a  ginger- 
coloured-  man  with  the  hunger  of  a  press- 
ridden  people  in  his  close-set  iron-grey 
eyes."  Certain  other  stories  are  of  the 
British  Navy,  and  one  is  specifically  an 
automobilist's  varn.  Three  of  tliem — 
"Wireless,"  "they,"  and  "Mrs.  Bath- 
urst'* — touch  the  borderland  of  the  occult, 
and  of  the  last  two  we  shall  presently 
have  something  to  say. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  these  eleven  stories 
show  Mr.  Kipling's  deftness  of  tech- 
nique; but  (with  one  exception)  they 
likewise  show  a  loss  of  freshness,  a  di- 
minished vitality,  a  slightly  impoverished 
invention.  Tlie  talk,  of  which  there  is 
much,  is  not  good  talk.  It  lacks  preg- 
nancy and  picturesqueness.  It  is  just  talk, 
when  it  is  not  actually  gabble.  Further- 
more, it  does  not  make  the  story  move. 
It  serves  only  to  mark  time  and  fill 
space.  Now  and  then  a  vulgar  phrase, 
a  gross  brutality  of  speech,  is  introduced, 
by  way  of  giving  a  fillip  to  the  reader's 
attention.  But  somehow  or  other  these 
things  do  not  seem  to  come  in  naturally. 
One  feels  that  the  author  saved  them  up 
and  inserted  them  at  the  proper  moment 
to  produce  a  definite  effect ;  and  the  result 
is  by  no  means  happy.  One  is  conscious 
of  a  certain  embarrassment  and  of  being 
a  little  sorry  for  Mr.  Kipling.  Indeed, 
you  keep  thinking  all  the  time  about  the 
author  and  seldom  lose  yourself  in  his 
narrative, — a  fact  which  sufficiently  re- 
veals the  presence  of  conscious  effort.  In 
many  of  the  stories  there  appears  a  Mr. 
Pyecroft,  to  whose  sayings  and  doings  a 
large  amount  of  space  is  given.  Pyecroft 
is  a  naval  machinist,  and  it  is  evident 
that  Mr.  Kipling  intended  to  make  him 
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a  permanent  addition  to  the  world's  ficti- 
tious heroes, — a  companion  to  the  three 
immortals,  Mulvaney,  Ortheris,  and 
Learoyd.  But  no  one  will  ever  accept 
Pyecroft.  His  talk  has  neither  the  raci- 
ness  and  Irish  wit  of  Mulvaney,  nor  the 
quaint  Cockney  humour  of  Ortheris,  nor 
the  magnificent  stolidity  of  Learoyd. 
Pyecroft  is  not  a  success.  Pyecroft,  in 
fact,  is  a  good  deal  of  a  bore.  He  neither 
interests  nor  amuses.  We  hope  never 
again  to  encounter  Mr.  Pyecroft. 

Two  stories — "They*'  and  "Mrs.  Bath- 
urst" — deserve  especial  notice.  In  man- 
ner and  substance  they  are  mutually 
antipodal.  Yet  they  have  this  much  in 
common  that  they  have  puzzled  multi- 
tudes of  readers  and  evoked  a  great 
amount  of  controversy  and  discussion. 
Their  appearance  in  two  popular  maga- 
zines is  so  recent  an  event  that  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  relate  them  and  we  shall 
assume  an  acquaintance  with  their  text 
on  the  part  of  everyone  who  reads  this 
review.  What  we  intend  is  simply  to  con- 
sider their  alleged  obscurity  and  the  puz- 
zle of  their  meanings ;  for  they  have  un- 
doubtedly proved  too  much  for  many  of 
their  expositors  in  the  press.  "They"  is 
in  many  respects  one  of  the  loveliest  and 
most  exquisite  of  Kipling's  imaginative 
creations.  Technically  it  is  absolutely 
flawless.  Nothing  more  delicately  fanci- 
ful, more  wonderfully  elusive,  could  be 
conceived ;  and  we  have  here  a  triumph 
of  literary  art  in  the  projection  of  an 
atmosphere  of  old-world  mysticism  in 
close  contact  with  the  realities  of  intense- 
ly modern  life.  Indeed,  this  contrast  only 
heightens  the  effect;  and  when  the  mo- 
tor-car puffs  across  the  sun-bathed  lawn 
before  the  house  where  "thcv"  have  made 
their  home,  no  incongruity  is  felt ;  but 
rather  do  the  natural  and  the  supernat- 
ural blend  into  one  harmonious  and  un- 
challenged verity.  Yet  the  way  of  illu- 
sion is  artfully  prepared  for  us.  The  beau- 
tiful old  manor-house  is  isolated  from 
the  world  of  every  day.  It  is  approached 
through  "the  confusing  veil  of  the 
woods'* — green  cuttings  full  of  liquid 
sunshine,  dark  glades  where  the  dead 
leaves  of  other  years  whispered  under 
the  tires,  until  at  last  the  narrator 
emerges  through  a  tangle  of  shimmering 
leaves. 

As  the  light  beat  across  my  face  my  fore- 
wheels  took  the  turf  of  a  great  still  lawn  from 


which  sprang  horsemen  ten  feet  high  with 
levelled  lances,  monstrous  peacocks,  and  sleek 
round-headed  maids  of  honour — blue,  black, 
and  glistening — all  of  clipped  yew.  Across  the 
lawn — the  marshalled  woods  besieged  it  on 
three  sides — stood  an  ancient  house  of  lichened 
and  weather-worn  stone,  with  muUioned  win- 
dows and  roofs  of  rose-red  tile.  It  was  flanked 
by  semi-circular  walls,  also  rose-red,  that 
closed  the  lawn  on  the  fourth  side,  and  at 
their  feet  a  box  hedge  grew  man-high.  There 
were  doves  on  the  roof  about  the  slim  brick 
chimneys,  and  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  an  octago- 
nal dove-house  behind  the  screening  walL  .  . 
.  .  The  doves  on  the  roof  cooed  to  the  coo- 
ing water. 

Could  anything  be  more  subtly  perfect 
than  this  beautiful  transition  from  the 
realm  of  prosaic  fact  to  that  of  poetical 
fantasy?  And  the  pity  of  it  is  that  all 
readers  can  not  just  steep  themselves  in 
the  mood  which  writing  such  as  this  in- 
duces, receiving  as  much  or  as  little  of 
the  revelation  as  their  own  natures  are 
attuned  to  understand,  and  Jetting  the 
rest  of  it  go  unquestioned.  Yet  since  so 
many  have  chosen  to  dissect  a  dream  and 
analyse  a  vision,  it  is  perhaps  permissible 
to  say  that  even  this  rude  process  has 
not  given  them  a  knowledge  of  the  secret. 
"They"  has  this  meaning :  that  infinite  de- 
sire can  at  last  create  its  own  sufficient 
satisfaction.  "Miss  Florence,"  the  blind 
woman,  was  born  with  the  maternal  in- 
stinct as  her  master  passion.  She  has 
never  wedded  and  never  been  a  mother ; 
but  the  intensity  of  her  yearning  has  at 
last  called  about  her  the  spirits  of  hap- 
py children,  whose  whisperings  and 
merry  laughter  comfort  and  soothe  her 
with  a  sense  of  their  perpetual  presence. 
( )ne  may  have  lost  children  by  never 
having  borne  them  as  well  as  through  the 
agency  of  death :  and  to  exceptional  na- 
tures the  sense  of  loss — profound,  un- 
speakable— may  summon  back  the  gen- 
tle spirits  that  have  vanished  from  the 
sight  of  those  whose  mourning  is  but  for 
a  time.  The  compelling  power  of  the 
blind  woman  in  Kipling's  story  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  eveti  in  her  blindness  she 
can  see  the  Egg,  the  lirahminical  symbol 
of  generation  and  creativeness.  For  here 
Kipling  reverts,  as  is  most  natural  in 
him,  to  the  lore  of  India,  whose  Sacred 
Books  thus  tell  the  story  of  creation. 
In  the  beginning  all  was  void  and  dark- 
ness ;  but  the  Divine  Being  created  water 
and  into  the  water  he  cast  a  seed,  and  the 
seed  became  an  Egg.    Then  was  the  Egg 
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divided,  the  upper  half  becoming  the 
heavens  and  the  lower  half  the  earth,  and 
between  them  were  fashioned  those 
things  which  now  fill  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  This  Egg — das  Welt-Ei—is, 
therefore,  the  sign  of  reproduction;  and 
to  those  in  whom  child-love  is  supreme  it 
is  given  to  behold  the  symbol.  But 
most  readers  of  "They"  have  overlooked 
or  else  misunderstood  one  phase  of  the 
story.  Although  it  is  told  in  the  first 
person,  we  need  not  suppose  that  the  nar- 
rator is  Mr.  Kipling  himself,  or  that, 
when  the  visitor's  hand  is  brushed  by 
unseen  lips,  the  lips  are  those  of  his  own 
lost  child.  There  is  nothing  in  the  story 
to  justify  this  thought  and  there  is  some- 
thing toward  the  end  which  makes  it 
seem  impossible.  For  the  man  says  that 
for  him  to  come  again  to  the  home  of 
childish  souls  would  be  wrong. 

"For  me  it  would  be  wrong.    For  me  only.  .  ." 

Because  only  those  who  had  lost  and 
mourned  could  come  there. 

"Mrs.  Bathurst"  is  for  the  most  part 
just  an  ordinary  stor}%  full  of  the  maun- 
derings  of  Pyecroft  and  the  vulgar 
speech  of  British  marines,  their  talk  in- 
deed being  so  long  drawn  out  and  utter- 
ly inept  as  to  discourage  many  readers 
from  finishing  the  tale.  Yet  few  stories 
have  been  more  talked  over,  because 
when  you  have  read  the  last  word  you 
are  left  in  a  state  of  bewilderment  as  to 
what  on  earth  it  is  all  about.  One  critic, 
who  confesses  that  he  can  make  neither 
head  nor  tail  of  it,  compares  the  later 
Kipling  with  the  later  James,  and  makes 
them  literary  partners  in  obscurity.  But 
the  mystery  or  nebulositv  of  a  typical 
James  story  is  wholly  different  from 
the  opacity  of  "Mrs.  Bathurst."  In  James 
you  plunge  into  a  fog.  In  Mrs.  "Bath- 
urst" you  run  up  against  a  blank  wall. 
In  James  there  are  many  ways  out,  only 
you  don't  quite  know  which  one  to  take. 
In  "Mrs.  Bathurst"  you  can't  get  out  at 
all,  for  you  are  led  into  a  cul  de  sac,  a 
veritable  impasse.  And  on  the  whole  you 
resent  it,  for  the  mystery  has  to  do  with 
something  that  can  not  possibly  be  worth 
while.  However,  having  read  the  story 
half  a  dozen  times  we  offer  the  follow- 
ing solution  for  the  benefit  of  the  exas- 
perated. Vickery,  the  warrant  officer, 
had  a  wife  in  England,  when  in  the 
course  of  his  voyage  he  met  Mrs.  Bath- 
urst in  Auckland.    He  fell  in  love  with 


her  and  his  love  developed  into  an  in- 
fatuation; but  he  was  not  free  to  marry 
her  and  she  did  not  let  him  know  that 
she,  in  turn,  loved  him  unreservedly.  So 
he  went  away,  eating  his  heart  out  and 
becoming  morbid  through  perpetual 
brooding.  Later,  when  in  Cape  Town, 
he  visits  a  cheap  show  where  there  is  a 
cinematograph.  In  one  of  its  pictures 
he  sees  the  arrival  of  a  train  at  the  Pad- 
dington  Station  in  London,  and  among 
the  figures  emerging  from  the  train,  he 
recognizes  the  face  and  form  of  Mrs. 
Bathurst.  Evidently  then  she  had  loved 
him  all  the  time.  More  than  that,  she 
had  even  returned  to  England — for  him. 
And  it  is  only  now  that  he  learns  it,  as 
he  has  also  learned  that  his  own  wife  has 
died  and  that  he  is  free.  His  brain,  al- 
ready unbalanced,  is  comnletely  crazed, 
and  he  goes  to  the  captain  of  his  ship 
who  recognizes  that  the  man  is  for  the 
tfme  insane,  and  sends  him  on  an  ex- 
pedition up  the  country  so  that  he  may 
pull  himself  together.  But  he  is  killed  by 
lightning  and  does  not  return,  so  that  he 
is  officially  recorded  as  a  deserter. 

This  is  the  key  to  tlie  story  of  Mrs. 
Bathurst.  As  we  said,  it  is  not  worth 
while,  even  when  explained.  Yet  nothing 
could  so  much  prove  the  hold  which  Mr. 
Kipling  has  upon  his  readers  as  the  fact 
that  this  halting,  half  finished,  discrepant 
bit  of  writing  has  led  thousands  of  per- 
sons to  waste  hours  in  speculating  upon 
its  possible  implications  and  that  the 
magazine  in  which  it  originally  appeared 
became  practically  unattainable  within 
ten  days  after  its  publication. 

Harrv  Thurston  Peck. 

IV. 

GEORGE   HORACE   LORIMER'S  "OLD 
GORGON  GRAHAM."  * 

THE  new  letters  of  Mr.  Lori- 
mer's  self-made  pork  packer 
are  as  amusing  as  the  first. 
Old  Graham's  range  is  very 
limited,  and  the  pattern  of  his  letters  very 
much  alike.  Each  starts  in  with  a  defi- 
nite comment  on  some  particular  point, 
an  answer  to  a  question,  or  a  mention  of 
some  incident,  then  expands  into  general 

*  Old  Gorgon  Graham.  More  Letters  from 
a  Self-made  Merchant  to  His  Son.  By  George 
Horace  Lorimer.  Doubleday,  Page  and  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1904. 
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advice  delivered  in  gusts  of  slang,  hyper- 
bole and  stockyard  metaphors,  and  leads 
oS  somewhere  in  the  middle  or  toward 
the  end  into  an  illustrative  anecdote  about 
*'01d  Doc.  Hoover,"  or  Dickie  Hodgkins, 
or  some  one  else  in  the  town  where  old 
Graham  used  to  live.  It  was  hard  to  see 
how  he  could  go  on  in  this  vein  through 
another  volume  without  being  a  little 
wearisome,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
second  series  is,  if  anything,  the  better 
of  the  two. 

There  is  a  temptation  in  reading  these 
letters  to  skip  some  of  the  more  senten- 
tious advice  and  find  the  anecdote.  The 
anecdotes  are  almost  always  good,  and 
they  are  told  in  a  sort  of  whirl  of  words 
that  prevents  your  stopping  for  a  sec- 
ond. Then  there  are  many  passages  in 
which  John  Graham  lets  himself  go  very 
much  as  Mr.  White  did  in  ll^liat's  the 
Matter  With  Kansas?  and  with  the  same 
effect  on  the  reader.  These  things  are 
not  only  amusing  in  themselves,  but  they 
seem  in  character,  and  by  this  time  we 
have  a  very  definite  idea  of  old  Gra- 
ham's character  and  expect  him  to  act 
up  to  it.  It  is  disappointing  when  he 
stops  for  pages  at  a  time  and  hammers 
out  epigrams  of  the  kind  that  we  see  as 
"Uncle  Eben's  Sayings"  in  the  humor- 
ous press,  or  as  "Aphorisms'*  in  the  back 
part  of  a  magazine. 

Look  in  a  man's  eyes  for  honesty;  around 
his  mouth  for  weakness;  at  his  chin  for 
strength ;  at  his  hands  for  temperament ;  at  his 
nails  for  cleanliness.  His  tongue  will  tell  you 
his  experience.     .     .     . 

No  man  really  knows  anything  about  women 
except  a  widower,  anrl  he  forgets  it  when  he 
gels  ready  to  marry  again.  And  no  woman 
knows  anything  about  men  except  a  widow, 
and  she's  got  lo  forget  it  before  she's  willing 
to  marry  again.     .    .    . 

A  good  hot  letter  is  always  foolish,  and  you 
shoubl  never  write  a  foolish  thing  if  you  can 
say  it  to  the  man  instead,  and  never  say  it 
if  you  can  forget  it.  'J'he  wisest  man  may  make 
an  ass  of  himself  to-day,  over  lo-day's  provo- 
cation, but  he  won't  lo-morrow.  Before  being 
used,  warm  words  should  be  run  into  the  cool- 
ing-room until  the  animal  heat  is  out  of  them. 
Of  course  there's  no  use  in  a  fool's  waiting. 
l)ecause  there's  no  room  in  a  small  head  in 
which  to  lose  a  grievance. 

Not  that  these  things  are  particularly 
bad,  but  old  Graham  would  never  have 
said  them.  He  would  not  h.ive  toiled  for 
conventional  literary  effects.  When  he 
is  actually  himself  he  snatches  any  word 


that  comes  handy  and  rushes  along  quife 
artlessly.  At  these  times  his  style  is  like 
a  man  running  for  a  train  in  a  linen 
duster.  He  is  inelegant,  but  he  arrives. 
He  is  coarse,  ungainly,  wrong-headed  and 
forcible,  and  now  and  then  he  writes  with 
as  much  relish  as  if  he  were  swearing. 
Then  you  see  him  as  he  is.  Again,  he 
will  fall  into  mere  funny  column  cheap- 
ness, or  the  usual  literary  thing.  That 
is  often  the  trouble  with  the  style  of 
writing  that  is  called  "breezy"  and  comes 
from  the  West.  When  the  wind  fails 
they  use  a  bellows.  What  is  spontaneous 
and  therefore  infectious  they  will  re- 
inforce by  formulated  exaggeration,  stale 
slang  and  veteran  comparisons  that  have 
done  duty  in  a  hundred  jokes. 

But  taking  him  altogether,  old  Graham 
is  a  distinct  character,  and  he  is  saying 
about  the  best  there  is  to  say  for  his  type. 
He  is  not  like  Mr.  Dooley — a  mouthpiece 
for  practical  philosophy.  He  has  not  Mr. 
Dooley's  wit,  and  he  seldom  approaches 
Mr.  Dooley's  common  sense.  His  philo- 
sophy will  often  cut  both  ways.  Turn 
his  apothegms  around  and  they  may  be 
asserted  with  equal  emphasis  and  with 
equal  truth.  He  is  far  more  of  a  real 
man  than  Mr.  Dooley.  You  think  only 
of  what  Mr.  Dooley  says,  but  you  often 
think  of  what  old  Graham  is.  Dooley 
satirises,  but  Graham  himself  is  to  some 
extent  the  satire.  You  cannot  imagine 
Dooley,  but  you  can  see  old  Graham. 
You  have  met  men  who  were  something 
like  him,  but  they  were  always  more  of 
a  bore. 

He  is  honest,  narrow-minded,  thick- 
skinned  and  shrewd,  delighting  as  much 
in  his  limitations  as  in  his  abilities.  His 
intelligence  is  like  the  headlight  of  a  loco- 
motive, shining  only  on  the  track.  He 
has  the  great  American  joy  of  getting 
ahead,  and  the  unconsciousness  that  there 
is  anything  else  to  think  of.  Education 
is  the  process  of  increasing  the  speed  at 
which  you  get  ahead. 

"For  I  believe  we  ought  to  teach  a  boy  how 
to  use  his  hands  as  well  as  his  brain;  that  he 
ought  to  begin  his  hi.«itory  lessons  in  the  pres- 
ent and  work  back  to  B.  C.  about  the  time  he  is 
ready  to  graduate;  that  he  ought  to  know  a 
good  deal  about  the  wheat  belt  before  he  be- 
gins loading  up  with  the  list  of  Patagonian 
products:  that  he  ought  to  post  up  on  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Grover  Cleveland  and 
Thomas  Edison  first  and  save  Rameses  Second 
to  while  away  the  long  winter  evenings  after 
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business  hours,  because  old  Rameses  is  em- 
balmed and  guaranteed  to  keep  anyway;  that 
if  he's  inclined  to  be  tonguey  he  ought  to  learn 
a  living  language  or  two  which  he  can  talk 
when  a  Dutch  buyer  pretends  he  doesn't  un- 
derstand English,  before  he  tackles  a  dead  one 
which  in  all  probability  he  will  only  give  a 
decent  interment  in  his  memory." 

This  is  wholly  in  character  and  typical 
of  that  very  abundant  commodity  which 
we  call  "practical  Americanism.''  Not  a 
drummer  in  the  smoking  compartment 
for  whom  it  will  not  suffice ;  for  "prac- 
tically" education  is  to  teach  you  how  to 
do  things,  not  how  to  feel.  Tastes  do 
not  matter.  As  to  poetr}',  old  Graham 
would  probably  sav  in  his  opinion  it 
didn't  cut  any  ice.  'Music  ?  Well,  "Old 
Hundred"  is  good  enough  for  him.  And 
pictures  he  would  have  "no  use  for,"  un- 
less they  had  "some  kind  of  a  story  to 
them."  Old  Graham  is  an  epitome  of 
**leading  citizens,"  and  is  the  best  repre- 
sentative in  current  fiction  of  the  class 
which,  we  believe,  is  technically  known 
as  the  "plain  people,"  though  sometimes 
called  "the  backbone  of  this  republic." 

F,  M.  Colhw 


V. 


LAFCADIO  HEARN'S  "  KWAIDAN."  * 

CHANGEABLENESS,  or  the 
ready  adoption  of  foreign  ele- 
ments (though  it  is  not  always 
foolish),  is  one  of  the  defects 
of  our  Japanese  literature.  Doubtless  it 
means  progress,  when  it  is  done  wisely. 
Alas,  we  Japanese  are  not  always  dis- 
criminative and  sensible.  We  soon  for- 
get the  best  old  for  even  the  gilded  new. 
(^ur  changefulness  was  the  very  reason 
that  our  literature  did  not  reach  to  the 
greatest  height.  The  early  literature  of 
the  seventeenth  century  which  was  deli- 
cious, idylic  and  superstitious,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Chinese  adoption — that  is 
to  say,  the  grotesque,  unnatural,  wordy 
literature.  And  the  modern  invasion  of 
Western  literature  has  made  the  Japanese 
turn  to  action  and  dialogue  (the  dia- 
logue of  American  fiction!),  which  usu- 
ally end  as  crudity.  We  look  back  to  our 
old  literature — as  old  as  the  seventeenth 
century — and  dream  its  calmness  and 
clear  atmosphere. 

*Kzi.aidafi.    By    Lafcadio    Hearn,    Boston; 
.Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 


Happily  Lafcadio  Hearn  (Yakumo 
Koizumi  as  a  Japanese),  has  presented  a 
revival  of  our  old  Japan  in  his  new  book 
Kwaidan,  His  voice  is  never  loud,  but 
impressive.  It  is  nothing  but  a  sure 
protest  against  our  destruction  of  the 
peculiarity  of  thought  and  dream  of  the 
seventeenth  centurv.  Kwaidan  is  a  col- 
lection  of  little  sketches.  From  such  a 
reason  I — as  a  Japanese  myself — wel- 
come it,  and  dearly  value  it.  And  above 
everything  I  respect  Hearn.  He  has 
written  numbers  of  books,  but  I  dare  say 
there  is  no  other  book  like  Kzcaidan,  as 
an  interpretation  of  our  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, especially  our  superstition  and  vis- 
ion in  the  century.  Japan  w^as  wholly 
poetry  and  dream  in  the  seventeenth 
century  when  a  cherry  blossom  turned  to 
a  butterfly  and  the  wind  was  a  harp. 
And  the  people  believed  in  ghosts.  Their 
faith  was  beautiful. 

We  are  often  told  by  foreigners  that 
we  do  not  know  the  true  value  of  our 
own  things.  We  were  taught  to  prize 
Hokusai  and  Hiroshige,  in  art  for  ex- 
ample, by  Professor  Fennellosa  and 
others.  How  often  we  were  told  that  we 
should  remain  Japanese!  To-day  we 
are  shown  the  grace  and  charm  of  our 
ghost  stories  by  Hearn. 

I  like  to  vindicate  him  from  the  criti- 
cism that  his  writing  is  about  one-third 
Japanese  and  two-thirds  Hearn.  Fortu- 
iiatelv,  his  two-thirds  Hearn  is  also 
Japanese.  At  least  in  Kzcaidan  he  is  a  Jap 
through  and  through,  in  his  writing  and 
treatment.  There  is  nothing  foreign 
about  the  book.  However,  he  used  his 
own  art  to  advantage  in  characterization 
and  bringing  clearness  to  the  stories, 
which  is  an  improvement.  Improvement 
without  loss  of  original  character  is  al- 
ways welcome.  And  his  art  is  nothing 
but  the  best  Japanese  art.  His  grace  of 
writing  might  be  said  to  be  the  grace  of 
Chomei  Kamo  (the  author  of  the  Hojo- 
ki)  or  the  Lady  Abutsu  of  the  Izayoi  uo 
Ki  fame.  And  Hearn's  simplicity  and 
cleverness  recall  Akinari  Ueda  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  whose  ghost  stories 
under  the  title  of  the  "Stories  of  a  Mqpn 
Night  Under  the  Rain"  is  the  Japanese 
classic.  There  is  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance between  Ueda  and  Hearn.  Per- 
haps I  might  go  further  and  say  that 
even  their  personalities  resembled  each 
other.     Ueda  always  dimmed  his  own 
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track.  He  called  himself  a  "Quail'*  as  he 
never  stopped  at  one  place.  His  despised 
things  were,  it  was  said,  sake,  tobacco, 
literary  man  and  wealthy  person.  -I  sin- 
cerely wish  that  Hearn  would  translate 
or  make  his  own  version  of  his  book 
which  I  mentioned  above. 

As  a  whole,  Hearn's  Kwaidan  would 
not  invite  any  suspicion  if  it  claimed  to 
be  written  by  a  Japanese.  However,  in 
the  chapter  of  Horai  or  some' others  in 
his  insect  studies,  he  betrays  his  own 
origin.  It  is  a  rare  treat  for  a  Japanese 
living  in  America  to  see  a  Japanese  book 
with  the  Japanese  words  correctly  spelled. 
I  noticed  in  the  whole  book  only  one  place 
or  two  which  were  mistranslated. 

Whenever  I  read  Hearn's  book  I 
cannot  help  calling  to  mind  our  great 
story  teller  in  the  Tokyo  entertainment 
house,  Encho  by  name,  who  has  been 
dead  some  years.  His  favourite  story  was 
the  Botan  Toro  (the  Peony  Lantern). 
I  dare  say  that  Hearn  took  a  suggestion 
from  him  when  he  wrote  the  same  story 
for  his  previous  book.  Encho's  style  of 
telling  things  was  delicious.  He  never 
hurried.  His  was  just  like  Hearn's  way. 
With  his  death  the  Japanese  ceased  to  be 
told  the  sweet  old  stories.  To-day,  when 
our  Japanese  writers  are  after  modernity, 
Hearn  alone  is  weaving  the  stories  and 
legends  of  old  Japan.  He  may  not  be  an 
interpreter  of  our  Japan  of  the  Meiji  era, 
but  he  will  be  remembered,  even  among 
Japanese,  as  one  who  attempted  to  revive 
the  old  Japan. 

Yone  Noguchu 

VI. 

ARTHUR     MORRISON'S     "THE     GREEN 

DIAMOND."  * 

THE  most  objectionable  feature 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison's  The 
Green  Diamond  is  one  of  those 
ridiculous  American  multi- 
millionaires whom  one  never  meets  save 
in  Englishmen's  novels.  The  way  that 
Britons  persist  in  clinging  to  this  type  is 
strange  yet  characteristic.  English  au- 
thors undoubtedly  come  in  contact  with  a 
great  many  Americans  of  varied  stations 
of  life,  and  yet  for  the  purpose  of  fiction 
they  ignore  entirely  the  obvious  and  go 
back  to  the  tradition  which  was  handed 

The  Green  Diamond,    By  Arthur  Morrison. 
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down  to  them  from  a  former  generation. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  he 
is  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Morrison  may  be 
pardoned  for  the  absurd  and  preposterous 
Lyman  W.  Merrick. 

The  Green  Diamond  starts  out  with  as 
good  a  plot  as  a  reader  meets  once  in  three 
months.    It  is  the  old  stolen  Indian  jewel 
idea,  but  with  some  new  variations.    The 
jewel  is  the  famous  Eye  of  Goona,  noted 
for  its  size,  its  colour,  and  for  the  strange 
history     involving     spoliation,     murder, 
treachery,  theft,  and  war  that  passed  it 
from  hand  to  hand  until  at  last  it  rested 
in  the  possession  of  the  Rajah  of  Goona. 
At  the  time  of  the  great  Durbar,  in  1902, 
the  Rajah,  carrying  with  him  his  precious 
jewel,  goes  to  Delhi  to  pay  homage  to  the 
new  Emperor  of  India,  represented  by  the 
Viceroy.    One  night  there  is  a  disturb- 
ance and  the  rumour  runs  round  through 
the  camp  that  a  thief  has  entered  the  Ra- 
jah's tent  and  has  been  cut  down  by  the 
chief  minister  as  he  is  crawling  way.    In 
the  morning  more  is  known.    The  thief  is 
dead,    he    has    been    identified    and    the 
plunder  clutched  in  his  hand  is  at  first 
thought  to  be  the  Eye  of  Goona,  but  is 
afterwards  found  to  be  a  mere  coloured 
crystal,  whereas  the  famous  jewel  itself 
has  utterly  disappeared. 

So  far  Mr.  Morrison  has  worked  along 
old  and  conventional  lines.    The  original- 
ity in  the  story  lies  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  jewel  is  conveyed  to  England 
and  there  traced.      One  of  the  conspira- 
tors responsible  for  the  theft  induces  a 
young  Englishman,  who  is  returning  to 
Southampton,  to  carry  for  him  to  London 
a  case  containing  twelve  magnums  of  rare 
Tokay.      In    one    of    the    magnums,    of 
course,  is  secreted  the  Eye  of  Goona.  The . 
conspirator,  in  order  to  allay  any  suspi- 
cions, describes  the  case  as  one  that  he 
has  picked  up  at  a  low  price  and  hopes  to 
sell  in  London  for  eighty  or  one  hundred 
pounds.    On  board  the  steamer  the  Eng- 
lishman, Crook,  makes  the  acquaintance 
of  the  preposterous  American  millionaire 
and  the  latter's  daughter.    The  American 
evinces  great  curiosity   about  the  mag- 
nums of  Tokay,  and  finally  makes  an  of- 
fer of  two  hundred  pounds  for  the  dozen. 
Crook  demurs  for  a  time,  but  at  length, 
thinking  that  he  is  making  a  great  bar- 
gain for  the  man  who  has  entrusted  the 
wine  to  his  care,  sells.  With  characteristic 
eccentricity    the    American    no    sooner 
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reaches  Southampton  than  he  puts  up  the 
eleven  bottles  that  have  not  been  opened 
at  public  auction,  where  they  are  sold  to 
various  customers  at  an  average  of  a  few 
shillings  each.  The  problem  is  obvious 
and  the  work  of  finding  in  which  of  the 


magnums  the  stone  is  concealed  consti- 
tutes a  story  involving  startling  crimes 
and  sensational  situations.  This  story  Mr. 
Morrison  has  worked  out  with  consider- 
able ingenuity. 

Beverly  Stark. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

PATIENCE  is  not  always  an  en- 
during virtue.    That  of  Richard 
Verley  had  long  since  evaporat- 
ed.    Waiting,  with  a  faith  ex- 
celled only  by  that  of  the  one  in  Japan, 
for   word    from   his    wife,   his   stay    in 
America  had  become  unbearable. 

At  first  he  had  thought  her  failure  to 
answer  his  letters  due  to  mistakes  she 
might  make  in  addressing  him.  He  re- 
called how,  when  teaching  her  to  write 
his  address,  she  had  continually  forgot- 
ten to  put  the  name  of  the  city  or  State. 
She  was  quite  sure  that  everyone  in  the 
United  States  must  know  him.  But  as 
time  passed,  he  knew  this  could  not  be 
the  reason.  His  letters  urging  her  to 
answer  at  once,  and  giving  explicit  in- 
structions as  to  address,  received  no  re- 
sponse. He  thought  of  her  condition  and 
became  alarmed. 

When  finally,  refusing  to  wait  longer, 
and  leaving  his  duties  unfinished,  he  took 
ship  for  Japan,  he  was  in  an  agony  of 
bewilderment  and  apprehension.  If  any- 
thing had  happened  to  her!  Illness,  the 
possible  premature  birth  of  the  child, 
when  she  would  be  too  helpless  and  ill 
to  write.  How  foolish  he  had  been  not 
to  have  arranged  communication  with 
her  through  a  third  party.  And  yet,  who 
could  he  have  called  upon  for  such  a 
service  ?  He  thought  of  her  outcast  posi- 
tion since  becoming  his  wife!  of  the  ec- 
centric and  stubborn  fears  that  had  im- 
pelled her  to  remain  in  Japan.  And  then 
an  overwhelming  sense  of  regret  over- 
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powered  him,  that  he  had  left  her  at  all. 
His  place  was  by  her  side.  His  first  duty 
belonged  to  her !  There  had  been  a  flaw 
in  his  former  reasoning.  His  service  to 
the  Master  could  have  been  better  sub- 
served than  the  way  he  had  chosen. 

So,  with  his  mind  sick  with  gloomy 
forebodings,  his  conscience  and  heart  ach- 
ing, Richard  Verley  returned  to  Japan. 
He  hurried  from  Tokyo  in  a  fever  of  im- 
patience to  the  little  town  of  Sanyo.  The 
journey  was  interminable — intolerable! 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  gentle- 
natured  Richard  Verley  fretted  and  up- 
braided those  who  served  him.  The  run- 
ners crept!  Their  vehicles  were  ancient 
and  broken  down.  The  conductors  of  the 
miserable  trains  were  responsible  for  the 
creeping  of  the  train.  Some  one  was 
responsible!  Everything  was  wrong! 
Most  of  his  journey,  besides,  was  made 
by  the  slow  method  of  kurumma.  Some- 
times, unable  to  bear  it,  he  would  get 
out  from  the  kurumma  and  plunge  ahead 
himself  on  foot.  Every  step,  every  mo- 
ment that  brought  him  nearer  to  her,  but 
added  to  his  sick  premonitions.  All  was 
not  well  with  her!  Something  dire  had 
overtaken  her.  He  dared  not  imagine 
what  that  might  be. 

When  he  touched  the  town  at  last,  he 

did  not  wait    a    minute,    but    without 

•noticing  the  townspeople,  who  regarded 

him  curiously,  he  hastened  on   toward 

where  had  stood  his  home. 

The  sight  that  met  him  when  he 
reached  the  place  staggered  him.  He 
looked  about  him  dazed,  as  one  who  sees 
with  unseeing  eyes.  He  could  not  under- 
stand.    Something  was  wrong  with  his 
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sight — his  head,  he  told  himself.  Where 
once  had  stood  the  little  flower-em- 
bowered home,  there  was  nothing  but  a 
heap  of  broken  planks  and  debris,  the 
melancholy  debris  of  a  fallen  house. 

Snow  was  falling  slowly  and  turning 
to  water  as  it  fell.  The  trees  were  leaf 
less.  Where  the  sunny,  flowering  bushes 
had  stood  about  the  tiny  cottage,  there 
were  only  the  black  stalks  standing  up  in 
barren  nakedness.  Desolation  and  trag- 
edy seemed  heavy  everywhere.  He 
blundered  forward  a  few  steps,  his  hand 
to  his   eyes. 

*'A  mistake  somewhere,"  he  muttered, 
*'I  have  lost  my  way.  This  is  not  the 
place — this  is  not — and  yet!'* 

He  uncovered  his  eyes  and  again  cast 
them  about,  slowly.  The  surroundings 
were  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  face  of  a 
mother,  and  over  there,  the  length  of  an 
iris  field  avvav,  there  was  the  church — his 
church  !    He  turned  in  its  direction. 

At  the  church  door  he  fumbled  with 
key  to  the  lock.  It  turned  easily  enough, 
but  when  he  pushed  the  door  inward  it 
did  not  move.  Then  he  discovered  the 
reason.  The  door  was  nailed  to.  Panic 
and  frenzy  swept  over  him  in  a  flood. 
He  began  frantically  pounding  upon  the 
door,  shaking  it  by  the  handle,  pushing 
against  it  with  his  shoulder,  beating  upon 
its  panelling  with  his  fists,  and  tearing 
at  the  hinges  with  his  fingers.  The 
blood  was  in  his  head.  He  could  neither 
see  nor  hear.  Only  that  sensation  of 
horrible  foreboding:  and  ccrtaintv  of 
disaster  pervaded  his  whole  being. 

A  temple  bell  began  to  tinkle,  lazily, 
insistently.  Small  black  birds,  cawing 
as  they  flew,  swe|)t  close  over  his  head, 
hastening  toward  their  night  home  in  the 
woods.  The  rain  descended  heavily, 
noiselessly.  The  shadows  darkened  dully. 

'*What  am  I  doing?''  the  minister  sud- 
denly asked  himself,  and  paused  in  his 
efforts  to  break  the  church  door.  '*She  is 
not  here!  My  fears  are  driving  me  mad. 
How  do  I  know  that  harm  has  come  to 
her?  I  must  not  trust  to  the  phantoms  of 
my  imagination.  God  is  good,  good  !"• 
He  walked  out  a  few  paces,  thinking 
dazedly.  Then  with  a  sudden  resolution 
to  seek  her  in  the  village,  he  began  to 
descend  the  hill.  His  step  was  more 
hopeful.  He  tried  to  keep  up  his  courage, 
but  as  he  made  his  way  along  his  lips 
moved  ceaselessly  in  prayer. 


He  went  first  of  all  to  her  step-mother*s 
house.  Here  in  the  miserable,  drizzling 
rain  he  stood  outside  the  house,  none  bid- 
ding him  enter  in  response  to  his  knock. 
Yet  all  through  the  house  he  could  hear 
the  sounds  of  his  coming  announced. 

A  woman  shrieked  his  name.  Some 
one  called  back  in  a  loud  whisper  which 
penetrated  through  the  paper  shoji  walls : 

"The  Kirishitanl" 

Then  he  heard  the  pattering  of  hurried 
steps  and  the  jabbering  of  voices.  Soon 
he  was  conscious  of  the  fact  that  eyes 
were  regarding  him  from  a  dozen  of  wall 
holes.  He  knocked  again,  louder,  and  one 
within,  unseen,  called  in  insolent  tone: 

''Begone!  The  curses  of  Shaka  upon 
you!" 

He  told  himself  his  ears  deceived  him. 
His  knowledge  of  Japanese  confused  the 
language  surely.  He  knocked  again,  and 
again,  each  time  louder.  Again  the  voice 
within : 

"Who  is  it  knocks  ?" 

He  spoke  distinctly  in  pure  Japanese. 

"I  am  Verley-sama,  your  daughter's 
husband.    I  have  come  to  seek  my  wife.'' 

There  was  silence,  and  then : 
"We  do  not  understand  your  language.'' 

He  repeated  his  words  slowly,  patient- 
ly, enunciating  each  Japasese  syllable  dis- 
tinctly.  But  again  came  the  reply : 

"We  do  not  understand." 

He  recognised  now  the  voice.  It  was 
that  of  the  step-mother  of  his  wife, 
Madame  Yamada.  She  had  some  reason 
for  her  lies.  He  was  positive  she  under- 
stood his  Japanese. 

"My  words  are  plain,"  he  said.  "I  have 
come  to  seek  my  wife." 

"She  is  not  here."  The  voice  was  raised 
angrilv  now.  "Seek  elsewhere,  foreign 
devil!''' 

He  ignored  the  insult  and  persisted 
doggedly. 

"Where  shall  I  seek?" 

Someone  laughed  jeeringly  within,  and 
then  the  taunting  words  floated  out : 

"Ask  of  the  gods,  priest  of  fhe  evil 
one." 

"I  ask  of  you,"  he  said  hoarsely.  "I 
shall  not  leave  your  house  till  you  reply." 

He  heard  the  sound  as  of  one  moving 
with  angry  and  impetuous  haste  within, 
pushing  whatever  stood  in  her  path  aside. 
Madame  Yamada  thrust  aside  the  sliding 
shoji  door  and  stood  in  the  opening. 
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Her  words  were  mockingly  sarcastic, 
and   she  bowed   with   extravagance. 

"In  what  way  can  the  humblest  one 
serve  the  mightiest?" 

**My  wife?"  he  demanded.  "Speak, 
woman,  where  is  she!" 

She  smiled  inscrutably,  but  as  he  went 
nearer  to  her  the  sneering  lines  about  her 
face  deepened,  revealing  all  her  bitter  de- 
testation of  the  Kirishitan. 

"You  will  be  punished  if  you  have  in- 
jured her,"  he  said. 

**What  will  the  wise  and  mighty  Excel- 
lency do?" 

"I  will  have  you  arrested.  You  will  be 
forced  to  answer." 

"So!" 

She  drew  in  her  breath  with  the  hissing 
sound  peculiar  to  the  Japanese.  Then 
she  drew  the  skirt  of  her  kimona  closely 
about  her,  and  turned  to  re-enter  the 
house.  He  caught  and  held  her  by  the 
sleeve  and  then  she  stood  still,  her  eyes 
half  closed. 

"Answer  me !"  he  cried. 

"It  is  not  I  who  am  the  keeper  of  the 
outcast.  You  come  to  the  wrong  house, 
5ei-yo-gin.     Seek  elsewhere." 

Still  he  held  her,  and  she  could  not 
free  herself,  though  she  made  effort  to  do 
so.  Thus  held,  in  angry  durance  she 
stood. 

"You  are  her  mother-in-law.  You 
know  where  she  is.  I  will  not  release  you 
till  you  speak." 

"Go  to  Okido-sama,  the  Nakoda,"  she 
said  sullenly. 

"Okido-sama?" 

"He  knows!"  said  she. 

He  let  her  arm  go  and  she,  free,  pushed 
the  shoji  viciously  closed,  attempting  to 
crush  his  hand  in  the  opening. 

"Okido-sama!"  he  repeated  thought- 
fully, "Okido-sama,  the  Nakoda!" 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Okido-sama,  the  Nakoda,  was  squat- 
ting comfortably  upon  his  heels  eating 
his  warm  rice  and  fish  when  Richard 
Verley  came  to  his  door.  During  the 
absence  of  the  minister,  Okido  had  ap- 
parently prospered.  His  house  was  new. 
His  servants  many  and  obsequious.  The 
one  who  hastened  to  respond  to  the  min- 
ister's knock  did  not  recognise  him  in  the 
darkened  rainy  evening.  He  perceived 
only    a    barbarian    and,    knowing    hi? 


master's  trade,  saw  in  him  a  possible 
customer. 

Verley  was  shown  into  the  guest  cham- 
ber. Shortly  came  Okido  to  the  room, 
fat  and  oily,  discreetly  wiping  the  rice- 
crumbs  from  his  thick  lips  with  the  back 
of  his  hands.  He  was  bowing  gro- 
tesquely at  every  step  as  he  came  toward 
the  minister,  but  when  he  finally  lifted 
his  head  and  saw  who  his  guest  was,  he 
gave  such  a  startled  jump  that  he  fell  in 
a  heap  on  the  floor,  and  there  he  re- 
mained, trembling  with  fright.  Instantly 
Verley  was  convinced  that  the  man  knew 
all  about  his  wife,  her  whereabouts,  the 
horrible  fate  that  must  have  befallen  her. 

"My  wife!  You  know  her  where- 
abouts?" 

"Your  wife!"  stammered  the  cringing 
Okido.  "What  was  her  august  name. 
Excellency  ?" 

"You  know  it.    Answer  at  once." 

"Excellency  is  honourably  mistaken.  I 
do  not  know  the  name  of  the  exalted 
one's  wife." 

Verley,  with  no  effort  at  gentleness, 
seized  him  by  the  shoulder  of  his  hakama, 
and  as  he  spoke  shook  the  trembling 
wretch  threateningly. 

"You  will  answer  my  question.  Under- 
stand." 

The  Nakoda  began  to  whimper,  draw- 
ing his  sleeve  across  his  eyes  and  furtive- 
ly looking  about  for  a  means  of  escape. 

lie  was  poor  man,  very  poor,  harmless 
man.  Surely  Excellency  would  not  hurt 
him. 

"Quick.    I  am  waiting." 

"So  4nany  people  I  know,"  whimpered 
the  Nakoda.  "How  I  can  remember  one 
woman  among  them  all." 

"You  do  not  need  to  remember.  You 
already  know  of  whom  I  speak. *^ 

"She  was  a  tall  woman  with  thin 
cheeks,  yes?"  he  inquired  with  attempted 
smile. 

The  minister  answered  by  tightening 
his  grip  upon  the  man's  collar,  and  push- 
ing his  knuckles  hard  upon  the  neck. 
Okido  shrunk  fearfully  from  the  large 
hand  of  the  white  man.  He  felt  sure  it 
would  hurt  hard.    After  a  moment : 

"She  was  fat — ves,  surely  fat!" 

"That  will  do." 

He  slipped  down  to  the  minister's  feet 
and  beat  his  head,  seeking  to  shake  off 
that  hand  at  his  neck. 

"Listen,"  said  Richard  Verley,  "I  will 
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give  you  five  minutes  in  which  to  an- 
swer.   At  the  end  of  that  time " 

"Excellency  will  not  beat  a  poor  man 
Ah,  surely  not!" 

"Excellency  will  kick  the  life  out  of 
you/' 

"No,  no."  Okido  cast  a  fearful  glance 
at  the  minister's  boots.  "I  will  speak 
truth.     Surely!" 

At  those  words,  the  minister  for  a 
moment  forgot  his  caution,  and  slack- 
ened the  tension  at  the  man's  neck.  But 
in  that  moment  Okido  was  free.  He 
had  slipped  not  only  from  the  minister's 
grip,  but  had  disappeared  as  if  by  magic 
through  the  wall  against  which  he  had 
crouched. 

Richard  Verley  was  alone.  He  strode 
from  one  to  the  other  of  the  four  walls 
of  the  shoji.  He  threw  them  all  apart 
and  penetrated  into  the  interior  apart- 
ments. The  servants  fled  before  him  with 
the  speed  of  wings  and  disappeared  as 
silently  and  swiftly  as  their  master.  Sud- 
denly he  found  himself  on  the  door  step. 
He  went  down  slowly  into  the  street. 

Someone  called  his  name.  "Excel- 
lency!    Master — sir!" 

He  turned  quickly  and  saw  the  woman 
Natsu  following  him. 

Her  name  burst  in  a  cry  from  his  lips, 
and  he  rushed  toward  her. 

"Natsu !  You !  Your  mistress — quick, 
how — where  is  she?" 

Her  eyes  shifted  from  his  face.  She 
covered  her  own  with  her  sleeve,  and 
thus  she  stood,  the  picture  of  sorrow. 

The  minister  stared  at  her,  horrified. 
When  he  spoke  his  voice  was  strange. 

"I  understand,"  he  said.   "She  is " 

And  so  she  had  died — his  little,  laugh- 
ing Azalea,  his  beautiful  child-wife,  had 
died  while  lie  was  away  from  her.  He 
put  out  his  hands  blindly,  as  the  inclina- 
tion to  faint  overcame  him.  He  hardly 
understood  the  words  the  woman  spoke. 

"Oh,  master,  master,  master!" 

But  the  woman's  voice  recalled  him. 
He  stared  at  her  mechanically.  Mechan- 
ically he  spoke. 

1  understand,"  he  said.  "She  is  dead.'' 
'Dead !"  repeated  the  woman,  and 
shook  her  head.  "No,  no,  not  dead ; 
better  that  than  what  is,  O  master — sir!" 
"Not  dead!"  His  hands  unclinched. 
His  fears  had  lent  phantoms  to  his  im- 
agination.   "Alive!    Why,  then  all  was 
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well."  His  thought  escaped  his  lips,  and 
the  woman  answered : 

"Better  death  than  sin,  O  master." 

He  could  have  laughed.  What!  Was 
this  servant  of  his  trying  to  frighten  him 
with  her  old  jealous  tales  of  the  in- 
sincerity of  his  wife's  conversion.  The 
sins  of  Azalea  were  microscopic. 

"Come,  Natsu,  let  us  go  to  her,''  he 
said  impatiently.  "Why  do  you  look  at 
me  in  that  way?  Are  you,  too,  seeking 
to  hide  her  whereabouts  from  me  ?" 

"No,  master,  but  if  I  take  you  thither, 
you  will  curse  me  for  my  evil  offices." 

"I  don't  understand  you,  Natsu.  You 
always  were  a  mystery  to  me.  But  now, 
come.    Where  is  she?" 

"Oh,  master,  seek  her  not!" 

As  he  still  sought  to  draw  her  along 
with  him,  she  slipped  down  to  his  feet  and 
stayed  his  progress  with  her  head  there. 

"Why  do  you  seek  to  deceive  me, 
Natsu?  What  is  the  matter  with  you? 
Why  do  you  act  thus?  What  has  hap- 
pened to  my  wife  ?    Speak !" 

Still  kneeling,  with  her  head  at  his  feet, 
she  answered: 

"She  has  become  wife  to  Matsuda  Is- 
ami,  Oh,  Highness." 

As  he  did  not  speak  or  seem  to  compre- 
hend her  words,  she  repeated  them.  And 
then,  as  still  he  made  no  sound,  she  said : 

"Isami  is  richest  man  in  Sanyo.  What 
is  there  he  connot  buy?" 

She  was  siezed  by  the  shoulders  in  a 
savage  grip.  Her  very  teeth  smote  to- 
gether with  the  shock  of  his  grasp. 

"You  lie!"  he  cried.  "You  lie!  Vile 
thing,  you  lie,  I  say !" 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  return  of 
Richard  Verley  to  Sanyo.  Azalea  was  sit- 
ting passively  under  the  hands  of  the 
maid,  Natsu,  having  her  shining  black 
hair  brushed  and  twisted  into  the 
elaborate  mode  approved  by  Matsuda. 
Word  had  come  into  the  room  where 
thus  far  she  had  been  kept  a  prisoner, 
ordering  her  to  prepare  for  the  wedding 
ceremony.  Whatever  her  inward  emo- 
tions, now  as  she  sat  under  the  hands  of 
the  woman,  she  showed  only  a  stoical 
calm.  That  nameless  antagonism  which 
had  always  existed  between  these  two  had 
become  a  deeper  thing  during  these  days 
in  the  house  of  Matsuda.     Instinctivelv 
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Azalea  knew  the  woman  for  an  enemy, 
and  accordingly  feared  and  hated  her. 
Though  forced  to  submit  to  the  woman's 
attendance,  yet  she  would  not  condescend 
a  word  either  of  entreaty  or  command. 
Matsuda  held  her  destiny  in  his  hand. 
He  could  rob  her  of  her  child.  He  Tiad 
kept  his  word  and  taught  her  lips  to 
frame  themselves  to  meeker  words.  But 
the  woman — Natsu-san — to  her  at  least 
she  need  not  kneel.  Now  on  this  day 
as  Natsu  dressed  her  mistress,  Azalea 
showed  no  interest  in  the  other's  evident 
agitation,  despite  the  fact  that  the  woman 
showed  unusual  signs  of  being  discom- 
posed. Finally  as  the  silence  became  un- 
bearable to  her,  the  woman  broke  it  with 
strange  words: 

"Mistress,"  she  said,  "the  man  Okido 
is  waiting  below  in  the  guest  room." 

Azalea  inclined  her  head,  but  made  no 
comment.  Okido,  like  all  other  people, 
was  of  no  interest  to  her.  The  woman 
lowered  her  voice. 

"I  have  taken  a  patch  from  your  floor, 
mistress.  If  you  will  put  your  head  to 
it  you  will  hear  what  he  has  to  say  to 
the  master." 

Azalea's  glittering  eyes  looked  at  the 
patch  uplifted  by  the  woman.  Still  she 
remained  silent. 

Tlie  woman's  insidious  voice  continued 
carefully : 

"Mistress,  you  have  heard  the  ancient 
saying  of  the  samurai :  'To  die  with 
honour  when  one  can  no  longer  live  with 
honour.'  " 

The  girl  beneath  her  hands  did  not 
stir,  nor  did  she  deign  to  turn  her  head 
lo  where  the  woman  pointed.  The  shorter 
sword  of  the  samurai  was  set  close  to 
the  patch.  It  was  covered  with  a  white 
cloth — the  cloth  of  honourable  death. 
The  woman  had  provided  the  wife  of  the 
white  priest  with  a  means  of  escape.  Yet 
she  had  judged  wrongly.  Azalea  was  not 
merely  the  daughter  of  samurai.  She 
was  the  wife  of  a  Christian.  Life  could 
not  be  taken  so  easily  as  the  woman  sup- 
posed. The  code  of  the  sanuirai  pointed 
out  that  death  was  better  than  dishonour. 
The  new  religion  said  nothing  on  this 
matter.    It  simply  forbade  the  suicide. 

The  woman,  her  task  completed,  arose 
and  brought  a  mirror  to  Azalea,  who, 
still  silent,  stared  fixedly  and  unseeingly 
at  the  reflected  face.     She  started  some- 


what as  the  maid's  lips  touched  her  ears, 
and  in  the  glass  she  saw  the  fat  red  face 
close  to  her  own. 

"Mistress,  to-day  if  you  listen  you 
will  learn  the  full  extent  of  your  folly 
and  the  dupe  you  have  been  to  us  all." 

The  mirror  slipped  from  Azalea's 
hands.  She  reached  them  up  suddenly 
and  pushed  them  against  the  face  of  the 
maid.  Her  nails  sank  into  the  puffed 
fatness  of  the   woman^s  cheeks. 

"Your  touch  offends  me,"  she  said. 
"Come  not  so  near,  low-born  one." 

With  a  cry  of  rage  the  woman  sprang 
back,  clasping  her  hands  over  her  hurt 
cheeks.  Then,  muttering,  she  shuffled 
toward  the  doors.  There  she  paused  vin- 
dictively. 

"You  are  a  peacock  now,  Madame 
Azalea,  but  your  feathers  will  look  less 
proud  and  pretty  when  you  learn  what 
they  have  cost  you.  You  disdained  the 
servant  of  the  white  Highness,  and  taught 
him  to  do  likewise.  But  the  lowly  one 
was  in  his  service  long  before  his  eyes 
desired  you.  Even  a  snake  crawling  in 
the  grass  may  strike  a  revenge.  There  is 
nothing  too  small  or  lowly  to  bite." 

Azalea  did  not  move  or  deign  to  turn 
her  head,  even  after  the  woman  had  gone, 
and  she  could  hear  her  glide  along  the 
hall.  For  a  long  time  she  sat  in  silence. 
Once  she  looked  with  fearful  stealth  at 
the  opening  in  the  floor,  but  she  did  not 
look  for  long.  There  was  nothing  further 
for  her  to  hear,  she  told  herself.  Who 
knew  already  better  than  herself  the  ex- 
tent of  her  debasement? 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

Okido  bowed  to  the  floor  before  the 
illustrious  Matsuda  Isami.  Knowing 
well  the  nature  and  temper  of  his  em- 
ployer, he  did  not  waste  much  time  upon 
courtesies,  but  went  briefly  to  the  object 
of  his  visit. 

"He  has  returned,"  he  said. 

Matsuda  seized  Okido  by  the  shoul- 
ders, hurting  him  with  the  grip  of  his 
fingers. 

"What  is  that  you  say  ?" 

"The  white  beast " 

"Ah !"  Matsuda's  grasp  relaxed.  He 
took  several  strides  across  the  room,  then 
stopped  before  an  opened  shoji  and 
drummed  upon  the  panelling. 

"Well,  flien— what  of  that  ?"  he  asked. 
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Okido  came  to  his  elbow  and  whispered 
agitatively : 

"But  she  will  see  him.  It  cannot  be 
helped." 

Matsuda  laughed  diabolically. 

"I  have  complete  command  over  her 
eyes,  my  good  Okido.  Have  you  not 
yet  observed  how  she  is  conquered  ?" 

Okido  shook  his  head  dubiously. 

"But  should  Mr.  Beast  come  in  person 
to  your  house?" 

"We  have  means  of  dealing  with  bar- 
barous dogs,"  quoth  Matsuda  contemptu- 
ously, "and  the  police  of  this  town  re- 
spect the  authority  of  their  masters." 

"But  the  letters,  most  Exalted?  He 
will  make  inquiry." 

"Pah!  What  of  it?"  Will  it  be  the 
first  time  that  mail  has  been  lost  between 
this  country  and  America?" 

" so  much  mail.''     Okiclo  moved 

uneasily.  "Excellency,  I  am  afraid  of 
the  heavy  boot  of  the  barbarian.  It  was 
I  who  kept  back  for  you  the  letters  from 
the  barbarian  to  the  woman.  It  is  said 
his  government  is  powerful — revengeful. 
Let  me  beseeech  you  to  give  me  a  suffi- 
cient sum  to  get  swiftly  away." 

"On  the  contrary.  You  must  stay 
here  and  help  me.  Besides,  you  forget 
the  woman  Natsu  was  the  one  who  held 
the  letters.  They  should  weight  her 
sleeves,  not  yours." 

"Yet,  good  Excellency,  I  was  the  car- 
rier, and " 

"You  delivered  the  letters?" 

"Not  to  the  one  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed, but  to  the  servant  of  the  foreign 
devil,   who,   Exalted,   declares   she  gave 
them  to  you." 
"Matsuda  laughed  unpleasantly. 

"Huh!  Then  it  is  my  sleeves  which 
are  weighted !" 

In  the  room  above  the  speakers  the 
woman  Azalea  watched  over  the  open 
patch  in  the  floor.  Her  face  beneath  the 
heavy  rouge  plastered  lately  upon  it  by 
the  woman  Natsu-san  was  a  ghastly  white. 
Her  bosom  was  heaving  with  her  quick 
breathing,  her  glittering  eyes  were  hor- 
rible to  look  upin.  She  had  heard  and 
understood  every  word  of  the  dialogue, 
and  now  she  crouched  in  the  attitude  of 
a  feline  about  to  spring,  looking  down 
with  dreadful  eyes  upon  the  head  of 
that  one  below.  Yet  in  this  moment  of 
frenzy  Azalea  did  not  scream  or  faint. 
Now  the  strength  of  her  samurai  ances- 


tors surged  upward  through  her  veins, 
tingling  her  whole  being.  Everything 
else  was  blotted  out — forgotten.  She 
obeyed  only  the  hereditary  instinct  of  the 
samurai — an  instinct  for  revenge.  When 
she  could  move  from  her  crouching  posi- 
tiofi  by  the  opening,  she  arose  with  silent 
swiftness.  She  stood  straight  and  still, 
only  her  eyes  slowly  travelling  about  the 
room  as  though  seeking  some  object. 

Suddenly  she  found  it — the  sword  I 
Her  small  hands  gripped  its  blade  and 
felt  its  keenness.  Then  she  hid  it  in  the 
folds  of  her  kimona,  and,  her  colourless 
lips  close  pressed  together,  she  passed 
soundlessly  from  the  room  down  the  lit- 
tle flight  of  steps  and  through  the  hall. 
Suddenly  and  almost  soundlessly  she 
pushed  aside  the  shoji  of  the  ozashishi. 
Now  she  stood  between  the  opening,  her 
eyes  upon  the  startled  ones  of  Matsuda 
Isami. 

In  a  flash  he  understood  that  somehow 
she  had  heard  and  knew  now  the  truth. 
His  servants  had  grown  careless.  She 
had  escaped  from  the  trap  he  had  set  for 
her.  Vengeance  was  written  in  every 
line  of  her  rigid  form.  He  could  almost 
see  the  twitching  of  her  fingers  upon  the 
concealed  weapon  in  her  sleeve.  With  a 
cunning  worthy  of  the  man  he  advanced 
a  step  toward  her,  hoping  in  this  way 
to  precipitate  her  attack,  and  when  she 
should  spring  upon  him  he  would  trip 
her.     He  said  as  he  advanced : 

"Little  dove,  you  look  pale  to-day — 
why " 

As  the  sword  flashed  upward  he  dashed 
to  one  side  and  then  slipped  under  its 
guard.  His  heavy  hands  locked  to- 
gether descended  crushingly  upon  her 
head.  She  threw  back  her  arms,  the 
sword  slipping  from  her  hand.  Then 
she  fell  backward. 

Across  her  fallen  body  Matsuda  Isami 
and  Okido  stared  at  each  other.  The  lat- 
ter was  shivering  as  though  afflicted  with 
ague.  He  kept  repeating  over  and  over 
between  his  chattering  teeth:  "Shaka! 
Shaka  I  Shaka  I" 

"Do  not  speak  so  loud,"  hoarsely  com- 
manded the  other,  "or,  by  all  the  gods,  I 
will  send  you  to  join  her." 

The  little  Nakoda  shrank  and  shivered, 
beat  his  head  upon  the  floor. 

Matsuda  strode  to  the  dividing  doors. 
He  called  the  woman  Natsu-san  as  he 
clapped  his  hands.     She  came  hurrying 
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along  the  hall  and  stood  open-mouthed  on 
the  threshold,  looking  in  on  that  out- 
stretched form.  Her  eyes  lifted  in  ques- 
tion to  the  man  Matsuda. 

"Hear  me,"  he  whispered  hoarsely 
*'The  woman  has  fallen  in  some  swoon. 
We  will  tie  her  devil  offspring  to  her 
back  and  carry  her  up  to  the  place  where 
she  belongs.  Give  me  your  aid,  good 
Natsu,  and  I  will  marry  you  instead." 

CHAPTER  XVni. 

Save  for  the  moving  of  the  trees  in  the 
early  winter  air,  there  was  only  silence 
on  the  hill,  where  stood  the  little  mission 
house,  but  a  ghostly  moon  pushed  its 
rays  through  the  boughs  of  the  trees, 
glistened  on  the  panes  of  the  church  and 
silvered  the  interior. 

The  rows  of  dark  pews  shone  up  stiffly 
in  the  moonlit  church,  and  a  great  white 
beam  glimmered  across  the  pulpit,  shaped 
as  a  cross. 

Azalea  crawled  on  her  hands  and  knees 
up  one  of  the  aisles  of  the  church.  She 
was  moaning  to  herself  as  she  made  her 
painful  journey  along. 

" — to  touch  his  God!"  she  said,  "for 
even  the  evil  are  forgiven." 

Now  she  was  before  the  little  pulpit, 
her  weak  hands  upon  it.  She  sighed  at 
its  contact,  and  a  feeling  of  intense  calm 
and  rest  seemed  to  flood  her  being,  but 
she  could  not  support  herself  against  the 
pulpit  structure,  even  upon  her  knees,  so 
weak  was  she  and  so  nauseating  the  pain 
in  her  head.  Gradually  she  sank  down- 
ward, lower  and  lower,  till  her  face 
touched  the  floor.  Then  she  spread  out 
her  arms,  and  lay  very  still,  face  down- 
ward. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  Richard 
Verley  came  back  to  the  door  of  the  little 
mission  house.  His  old-time  beggar  pro- 
tege Gonji  accompanied  him.  From  the 
boy  the  minister  had  learned  much — all, 
indeed — concerning  his  wife.  He  knew 
now  what  had  befallen  her  so  soon  after 
the  birth  of  her  child ;  her  homeless  con- 
dition, her  vain  efforts  to  obtain  work, 
her  wanderings  and  terrible  privations, 
and  then  the  gossip  of  the  town.  People 
whispered  that  as  a  wraith  she  had  re- 
turned to  Sanyo  and  had  passed  as  a 
shadow  into  the  house  of  Matsuda  Isami. 
The  feelings  of  the  husband  can  be  imag- 
ined.      Such  was  the  temperament  of 


Richard  Verley  that,  even  with  the 
knowledge  in  his  mind  of  her  probable 
relations  to  the  man  Isami,  there  was  no 
thought  of  blame  for  her  in  his  heart. 
Indeed,  the  strongest  emotion  that 
swayed  him  was  remorse  of  the  deepest 
and  bitterest.  He  should  never  have  left 
her.  He  should  have  either  forced  her 
to  accompany  him  or  have  remained  in 
Japan  with  her. 

His  first  impulse  now  was  that  of  the 
man-brute,  the  desire  to  kill  with  his  own 
hands  the  one  who  had  injured  him  and 
his  so  terribly.  But  a  calmer,  higher  in- 
stinct triumphed — the  instinct  of  the  man 
of  strong  spirituality  to  turn  to  that  One 
who  had  never  failed  him  in  time  of 
stress.  Something  seemed  to  force  his 
footsteps  toward  his  little  house  of  prayer. 
So  dazed  and  numb  was  the  condition  of 
his  mind  at  this  time,  however,  that  he  did 
not  even  notice  when  he  came  to  the  door 
of  the  church  that  it  was  no  longer  nailed 
to  and  boarded  up. 

Richard  Verley  entered  the  church 
alone.  The  bov  was  afraid  to  enter.  He 
did  not  know  what  evil  spirit  might  be 
lurking  in  the  night  within  the  white 
priest's  temple.  He  stretched  himself  out 
on  the  doorstep  of  the  church  and  went 
to  sleep  there. 

It  was  very  dark  within  now,  for  the 
moon  was  gone.  For  a  moment  the 
minister  paused  irresolute.  Then  his 
hand  touched  the  side  of  a  seat.  He  sat 
down  mechanically.  Suddenly  he  cov- 
ered his  face  with  his  hands,  and  tried  to 
pray,  but  his  prayer  was  wordless.  For 
how  long  he  sat  thus  he  could  not  have 
told.  It  might  have  been  the  length  of 
half  the  night,  for  when  he  uncovered  his 
eyes  again  things  seemed  changed  about 
him.  The  faint  glimmer  of  the  dawn 
lent  its  first  grey  light.  He  looked  about 
him — at  the  melancholy  church  interior, 
his  eyes  travelling  slowly  and  painfully 
over  the  dusty  pews  and  then  upward  to- 
ward the  little  pulpit  cross  where  he  had 
spoken  so  often.  A  patch  of  colour  caught 
his  eyes  and  held  them.  He  thought  he 
dreamed  and  turned  his  glance  away,  but, 
fascinated,  his  eyes  came  back  to  that  bit 
of  colour  there  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit 

He  started  up  with  a  loud  cry.  A  mo- 
ment only,  and  he  was  beside  her,  his 
trembling  hands  touching  upon  her. 
Something  stirred  upon  her  back  and  he 
saw  the  round  head  of  the  babf.      Its 
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eyes  were  wide  open  now  and  looking  at 
him  with  interest.  Like  most  Japanese 
babies,  it  was  a  g^ave,  mute  little  mite, 
but  its  eyes  were  large  and,  like  his  own 
mother's,  blue  in  colour.  He  knew  it  for 
his  own  child,  though  he  could  not  see 
the  face  of  the  mother  who  lay  so  very 
still.  Some  blessed  instinct  guided  his 
staggering  feet  to  the  door.  He  aroused 
the  sleeping  Gonji,  and  put  into  his  arms 
the  child.  Then  he  went  back  into  the 
church. 

She  had  told  him  in  those  other  days, 


so  many  times,  that  his  voice  would 
waken  her  from  the  very  sleep  of  death. 
When  her  eyes  looked  up  into  his  face 
she  would  not  close  them  though 
they  ached  with  weariness.  She  even 
smiled  at  his  broken  repetitions  of  her 
name. 

"I  do  not  know  how  it  is  you  are  here," 
he  said,  "but  here  you  are — in  my  arms, 
my  wife,  and  it  is  enough." 

Her  voice  was  weak,  but  inexpressibly 
sweet. 

"It  is  enough,"  she  said. 


[THE  END.] 
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King  Henry  the  Fifth. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

King  Richard  the  third. 

This  series  of  Shakespeare's  plays  is 
edited,  with  notes,  by  William  J.  Rolfe, 
formerly  head  master  of  the  High 
School  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

The    Gateway   Series    of    English    Texts. 

General   Editor.     Henry  Van  Dyke. 
Sir    Roger    De    Coverlcy    Papers.      Edited 

by  C.  T.  Winchester,  L.H.D. 

Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King. 

The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner.  By 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  Edited  by 
George   Edward  Woodberry. 

Macbeth.     Edited  by  Thomas  Marc  Par- 
rot,   Ph.D. 
Milton's  Minor  Poems.     Edited  by  Mary 
A.  Jordan,  A.M. 

The  above  Gateway  Series  has  a  two- 
fold purpose;  first,  to  give  the  English 
texts  required  for  entrance  to  college 
in  a  form  which  shall  make  them  clear 
to  those  who  are  beginning  the  study  of  lit- 
erature,    and,     second,     to     supply     the 


knowledge   which   the   student   seeds    to 
pass  the  entrance  examination. 
Elementary    Grammar.     By   William   H. 
Maxwell. 

A  brief  but  comprehensive  book,  which 
presents  as  much  of  the  science  of  gram- 
mar with  its  applications  as  is  taught 
in  primary  and  grammar  schools. 

Historical   and    Biographical    Narratives. 
By  Isabel  R.  Wallach. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  series  of 
Eclectic  School  Readings  contains  sixty- 
five  sketches  of  the  prominent  characters 
of  history,  from  Egypt,  China,  and  India, 
through  Grecian  and  Roman  times,  to 
mediaeval  and  modern  Europe.  The 
stories  are  briefly  told. 

College   Entrance   Requirements  in   Eng- 
lish— 1906-1908. 

From  the  series  of  Eclectic  English 
Classics  have  been  gathered  together  in 
this  volume  the  five  literary  works  pre- 
scribed for  careful  study  of  subject  mat- 
ter, form,  and  structure  by  the  leading 
colleges  of  the  country,  in  their  entrance 
examination  requirements  of  the  years 
1 906- 1 908. 
Abraham  Lincoln.     By  James  Baldwin. 

The  life  of  Lincoln  is  here  retold  in  a 
manner  comprehensive  to  young  readers. 
Considerable  space  is  given  to  Lincoln's 
boyhood,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  con- 
ditions of  pioneer  life  in  the  West.  The 
volume  is  dedicated  "To  the  Schoolboys 
of  America." 

First  Latin  Writer.     By  Mather  A.  Ab- 
bott. 

The  thirty-seven  lessons  contained  in 
this  book  furnish  an  introduction  to  the 
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study  of  Latin  composition,  which  is  suit- 
able for  students  who  have  completed 
some  first  year  Latin  book.    . 

Nature  Study  with  Common  Things.  By 
M.  H.  Carter. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  teach 
young  pupils  how  to  observe  nature.  The 
subjects  of  the  lessons  are  fruits  and 
vegetables,  which  can  be  readily  and  eco- 
nomically obtained  for  study. 

Studies  in  English  for  Evening  Schools. 

Arithmetic  for  Evening  Schools. 

Reading  and  Language  Lessons  for 
Evening  Schools.  By  William  E. 
Chancellor. 

This  series  is  the  result  of  several 
years'  experience  by  the  author  of  teach- 
ing in  evening  schools,  and  is  adapted  to 
meet  the  peculiar  needs  and  interests  of 
students  in  those  schools. 

Century  Company: 

Stories  of  Brave  Dogs.  Edited  by  M.  H. 
Carter. 

The  fourth  in  a  series  of  six  volumes 
which  contain  collections  of  animal 
stories  retold  from  the  "St.  Nicholas 
Magazine."  Among  the  writers  of  the 
dog  stories  are  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
Frank  Stockton,  Dorothea  Lummis,  Caro- 
lyn Wells,  and  Hezekiah  Butterworth. 

The  American  Constitutional  System.  By 
Westel    Woodbury   Willoughby. 

This  volume  is  the  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  American  States,  a  series 
which  will  be  complete  in  eight  volumes, 
of  which  Professor  Willoughby,  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  is  the  editor. 

Cooke  (Robert  Grier). 

The  Roosevelt  Doctrine.  Compiled  by 
E.  E.  Garrison. 

Personal  utterances  of  the  President 
on  various  matters  of  vital  interest.  The 
compiler  of  the  book  is  a  graduate  of 
Yale  University,  and  was  one  of  the 
Rough  Riders.  A  portion  of  Dr.  Albert 
Shaw's  Introduction  to  the  Published 
Speeches  is  reprinted  here. 

Crowell  and  Company: 

The  Tragedie  of  Macbeth.  By  William 
Shakespeare. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  Introduction  Glos- 
sary, List  of  Variorum  Readings,  and  Se- 
lected Criticism,  by  Charlotte  Porter  and 
Helen  A.  Garke. 

The  fifth  play  to  be  issued  in  the  "First 
Folio"  edition  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  said 
that  this  edition  is  the  first  to  return  to 
the  original  First  Folio,  which  was  pub-» 
Hslttei.  fast  afl«r  Shak^T^cran!'?  dc:ath. 


Dillingham: 

Rena's  Experiment.    By  Mary  J.  Holmes. 

There  is  a  period  in  almost  every  wo- 
man's life  when  she  likes  to  read  Mary 
J.  Holmes's  novels,  and  the  young 
women  who  have  arrived  at  that  stage  in 
their  reading  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
Rena's  Experiment  is  in  the  same  happy 
vein  as  the  other  novels  by  Mrs.  Holmes. 
It  is  a  New  England  story  of  two  girls, 
two  men,  and  a  will,  with  the  inevitable 
happy  ending. 

I'm  from  Missouri.    By  Hugh  McHugh. 

A  new  "John  Henry"  book,  by  George 
V.  Hobart.  Like  its  predecessor,  its 
slang  is  up  to  date,  and  it  has  as  many 
laughs  as  it  has  pages,  that  is,  for  those 
readers  who  enjoy  this  sort  of  humor. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

Old  Voices.     By  Howard  Weeden. 

It  is  said  that  Miss  Weeden  has  de- 
voted two  years  to  the  preparation  of 
this  volume  of  poems.  Like  her  other 
books,  "Songs  of  the  Old  South"  and 
"Bandanna  Ballads,"  these  verses  depict 
the  old-time  negro.  The  volume  is 
elaborately  illustrated  with  portraits  by 
the  author,  and  border  decorations  by 
Cora  Parker,  and  is  dedicated  appropri- 
ately to  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 

The  World's  Work. 

A  library  edition  of  the  St.  Louis  Fair 
Number  of  the  "World's  Work,"  which 
excels  all  the  other  magazines  in  the 
presentation  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

Old  Gorgon  Graham.    By  George  Horace 
Lorimer. 

Pretty  nearly  everybody  will  want  to 
read  this  book,  which  contains  more  let- 
ters from  a  self-made  merchant  to  his 
son.  These  letters  are  so  essentially 
American  and  so  full  of  humor  that  their 
success  is  well  deserved.  The  book  is 
noticed  elsewhere  in  the  present  issue. 

Germany.    By  Wolf  von  Schierbrand. 

This  book  first  appeared  in  November, 
1902,  and,  according  to  the  preface,  the 
facts  contained  herein  are  largely  de- 
rived from  what  the  writer  has  person- 
ally seen  and  heard  during  his  stay  in 
Germany.      • 

Button  and  Company: 

Robert  Browning.     By  Edward  Dowden. 

Dowden's  life  of  Browning  belongs  to 
the  Temple  Biographies,  imported,  of 
which  series  Dugald  Macfayden  is  the 
editor.  "An  attempt  is  made,"  says  Mr. 
Dowden,  "to  tell  the  story  of  Browning's 
life,  including,  as  part  of  it,  a  notice  of 
his  books,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
<chief  df  his  'acts  and  all  that  he  did.' " 
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Evening  Post  Job  Printing  House: 

Horace.  His  Life,  Friendships,  and  Phil- 
osophy, as  Told  by  Himself  in  Un- 
rhymed  Metrical  Translation,  with  the 
Latin  Text,  and  appropriate  Illustra- 
tions from  his  Works.  Including  Views 
of  Authorities  on  Rhyming,  and  other 
Translation  Methods,  with  Notes,  Com- 
ments, and  Examples.  By  Clarence 
Cary.      (Privately    Printed.) 

Readers  of  The  Bookman  are  referred 
to  a  notice  of  this  work  in  The  Book- 
man's Chronicle  and  Comment  for  Sep- 
tember. A  review  will  appear  in  a  later 
number. 

Fenno  and  Company: 

Balthazar  the  Magus.  By  A.  Van  der 
Naillen. 

A  sequel  to  "On  the  Heights  of  Hima- 
lay"  and  '*In  the  Sanctuary,"  all  three  of 
which  are  supposed  to  combine  religion 
with  science. 

Fox,  Duffield  and  Company: 

The  Blue  Grass  Cook  Book.  Compiled 
by  Minnie  C.  Fox.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  John  Fox,  Jr. 

Persons  who  enjoy  Southern  cooking 
and  Southern  dishes  will  do  well  to  get 
this  cook  book  and  try  some  of  the  ap- 
petising looking  recipes  which  it  con- 
tains. 

The  Fusser's  Book.  Rules  by  Anna  Archi- 
bald Georgina  Jones.  Pictures  by  Florence 
Wyman. 

There  are  forty  rules  in  this  "golden  book 
of  fussing,"  and  they  are  summed  up  in 
the  introduction  as  follows:  "To  rejoice 
in  life  because  it  gives  you  the  chance 
to  fuss,  and  to  laugh,  and  to  study  the 
moon;  to  be  satisfied  with  your  natural 
gifts  in  this  direction,  but  not  content 
till  you  have  made  the  most  of  them; 
to  despise  nothing  but  rudeness  and 
cautionness,  and  to  fear  nothing  but 
bungling;  to  be  governed  by  policy  rather 
than  by  instinctive  admiration;  to  covet 
nothing  that  is  your  neighbours  except 
that  which  you  want  and  he  has;  to  think 
seldom  of  your  failures,  often  of  your 
successes,  and  to  spend  as  much  time  as 
you  deem  wise  in  a  feminine  atmosphere." 

Babes  in  Toyland.  By  Glen  MacDonough 
and  Anna  Alice  Chapin. 

An  attractive  edition  of  the  popular 
"Babes,"  with  pictures  in  colour  by  Ethel 
Franklin  Betts. 

Misrepresentative  Men.  By  Harry 
Graham.     ("Col.   D.   Streamer.") 

Mr.  Graham's  title  and  verses  are  ex- 
ceedingly clever,  and  Mr.  Strothman's  il- 
lustrations add  to  their  cleverness.     The 


men  misrepresented  are  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
Bacon,  Adam,  Paderewski,  William  Tell, 
Diogenes,.  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  Marat, 
Ananias,  Nero.  In  a  few  graceful  verses 
Mr.  Graham  dedicates  the  little  volume 
to  Ethel  Barrymore. 

Harper  Brothers: 

Josephine.    By  Ellen  Douglas  Deland. 

A  story  for  young  people.  Josephine 
and  Georgiana  (Jo  and  Georgie)  come 
from  Seattle  to  visit  their  father's  rela- 
tives in  Massachusetts  and  the  story  deals 
with  their  experiences  with  their  New 
England  uncle  and  cousins. 

A    Ladder    of    Swords.      By    Sir    Gilbert 
Parker. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  first  novel  since 
"The  Right  of  Way."  It  is  a  love  story 
of  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  A  re- 
view appears  elsewhere  in  the  present 
number. 

Jess  &  Co.     By  J.  J.  Bell. 

A  new  story  by  the  author  of  "Wee 
Macgregor."  Jess  is  an  Irishwoman,  and 
Irish  dialect  takes  the  place  of  Scotch. 
The  book  is  noticed  elsewhere  in  the 
present  number. 

Vergilius.     By  Irving  Bacheller. 

In  his  new  book,  a  romance  of  Rome 
at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  Christ,  Mr. 
Bacheller  proves  his  versatility  as  a  novel 
writer.  Vergilius,  the  hero,  is  as  far  re- 
moved from  Eben  Holden  of  the  "north 
country"  as  the  periods  in  which  they 
both  were  supposed  to  live.  As  a  back- 
ground to  the  love  story  of  the  two  young 
Roman  patricians,  Mr.  Bacheller  pictures 
the  reign  of  Augustus  and  of  Herod.  The 
September  Bookman  presented  a  hitherto 
unpublished  portrait  of  the  author,  with 
an  illustration  showing  the  "den"  in 
which  he  does  his  work.  A  review  ap- 
pears in  this  number. 

Holt  and  Company: 

The  Pursuit  of   Phyllis.     By  John  Har- 
wood  Bacon. 

A  bright  and  entertaining  story  of  up- 
to-date  men  and  women.  Tom,  the  hero, 
is  an  author,  and  on  the  verge  of  a  collapse 
when  his  physician  urges  him  to  take  a 
trip.  It  is  while  in  pursuit  of  health  that 
he  finds  Phyllis  and  happiness. 

Fergy  the  Guide.     By  H.  S.  Canfield. 

Mr.  Canfield  boldly  asserts,  or  his  pub- 
lishers assert  for  him,  that  his  book  con- 
tains "moral  and  instructive  lies  about 
beasts,  birds,  and  fishes,  that,  while  they 
do  not  stretch  the  credulity  much  harder 
than  some  of  the  serious  stories  of  ani- 
mal intelligence,  have  a  greater  freedom 
and   abandon."     Fergy  himself  i^  ijo^  a 
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character,  and  may  find  himself  before 
long  classified  with  some  of  the  other 
quaint  characters  who  have  helped  to 
make  a  certain  class  of  fiction  popular. 

Putnam's  Sons: 

Shelbume  Essays.    By  Paul  Elmer  More. 

Most  of  the  essays  in  this  volume 
were  written  for  magazines  for  the  daily 
press,  and  they  touch  upon  Thoreau, 
Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Carlyle,  Arthur 
Sjrmons,  Tolstoy,  and  the  Religious 
Ground  of  Humanitarianism. 

The  Master's  Violin.    By  Myrtle  Reed. 

A  love  story  which  will  appeal  to  the 
admirers  of  Miss  Reed's  "Love  Letters 
of  a  Musician"  and  "Lavender  and  Old 
Lace."  There  is  a  certain  delicate  charm 
about  Miss  Reed's  books  which  is  very 
attractive,  and  in  the  present  story  it  is 
especially  in  evidence. 
Early  Hebrew  Story.    By  John  P.  Peters, 

D.D, 

The  lectures  in  this  book  were  deliv- 
ered by  the  rector  of  St.  Michael's 
Church,  New  York,  before  the  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary,  in  November,  of 
last  year.  They  deal  with  matters  of  in- 
terest to  students  of  early  Biblical  his- 
tory. 
Up    Through     Childhood.       By     George 

Allen  Hubbell,  Ph.D. 

A  book  intended  for  parents  and  teach- 
ers, as  it  presents  a  study  of  some  princi- 
ples of  education  in  relation  to  faith  and 
conduct.  The  author  is  vice-president  of 
Berea  College. 
The  South  American  Republics.    By  Thomas 

C.  Dawson.    Part  IL 

A  new  volume  in  the  series  of  "Story 
of  the  Nations,"  which  series  presents 
in  narrative  from  the  stories  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  that  have  attained  promi- 
nence in  history.  The  present  volume 
deals  with  Peru,  Chile,  Bolivia,  Ecuador, 
Venzeuela,  Colombia,  and  Panama,  and  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  American  Minister 
to  Santo  Domingo. 
The    Great    Frenchman    and    the    Little 

Genevese.      Translated    from    Etienne 

Dumont's  "Souvenir  sur  Mirabeau."  By 

Lady  Seymour. 

This  work,  which  is  an  important  ad- 
dition to  the  literature  of  the  French 
Revolution,  has  never  before  been  trans- 
lated into  English.  The  illustrations  in- 
clude portraits  of  Mirabeau,  Etienne  Du- 
mont,  Louis  Philippe,  Due  d'Orleans, 
Clavicre,  Prince  Talleyrand,  Brissot,  Madame 
Roland,  and  General  Domouriez. 

MacmiUan  Company: 
Hobbes.    By  Sir  Leslie  Stephen. 
A  new  volume  in  the  English  Men  of 


Letters  series.  It  is  divided  as  follows: 
Life,  The  World,  Man,  and  The  State. 
Sir  Leslie  Stephen  wrote  this  book  dur- 
ing the  last  months  of  his  life,  and  his 
friend,  F.  W.  Maitland,  prepared  it  for 
publication. 

Chinese  Made  Easy.  By  Walter  Brooks 
Brouner,  A.B.,  M.D.,  and  Fung  Yuet 
Mow.  With  an  Introduction  by  Her- 
bert A.  Giles,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Professor  Brunner,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  Fung  Yuet  Mow,  Chinese  Mis- 
sionary in  the  City  of  New  York,  have 
spent  several  years  on  this  work  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  stimulate  in  the  student 
a  thirst  for  knowledge  of  things  Chinese. 
They  have  in  preparation  another  work 
for  the  advanced  Chinese  student. 

Rosetti.    By  Arthur  C.   Benson. 

A  life  of  Dante  Charles  Rosetti  which 
belongs  to  the  English  Men  of  Letters 
series.  This  series  is  edited  by  John 
Morley.  A  notice  of  the  book  will  appear 
next  month. 

Macaulay's  Poems.  Edited  by  Franklin 
T.  Baker,  A.M. 

The  Heroes  of  Greek  Fairy  Tales  for  My 
Children.  By  Charles  Kingsley.  Edited 
by  Charles  A.  McMurry. 

These  little  books  belong  to  the  Pocket 
American  and  English  Classics,  and  are 
edited  for  school  purposes.  They  appear 
in  uniform  binding. 

Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  En- 
gravers. New  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged  under  the  supervision  of 
George  C.  Williamson.  Litt.  D.  Vol- 
ume IV.     N-R. 

Chief  in  importance  in  this  fourth  vol- 
ume are  the  new  biographies  of  the  great 
British  painters,  Reynolds,  Romney,  Ros- 
setti,  and  Russell.  Mr.  Frederic  Harri- 
son has  written  the  article  on  Ruskin, 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Cook  on  Titian. 

Scribner's  Sons: 

The  Last  Hope.  By  Henry  Seton  Merri- 
man. 

This  story,  which  deals  with  an  at- 
tempt upon  the  French  throne  during  the 
Presidency  of  the  man  \vho  afterward  be- 
came Napoleon  III,  was  completed  some 
months  before  the  death  of  the  author. 
The  disappearance  of  the  son  of  Louis 
XVI  is  connected  with  a  mysterious 
French  waif  who  at  the  time  of  Dauphin's 
escape  had  been  picked  up  off  the  coast 
of  France.  Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this 
number. 

The  United  States  with  an  Excursion 
into  Mexico.  Handbook  for  Travellers. 
By  Karl  Baedeker. 
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This  is  the  third  revised  edition.  It 
contains  twenty-five  maps  and  thirty-five 
plans.  An  article  on  the  Baedeker  Guide- 
Books  appeared  in  The  Bookman  for 
June. 

Titian.     By  Georg  Gronau. 

A  book  which  first  appeared  in  the 
German  edition  four  years  ago.  Mr. 
Gronau's  biography  is  based  upon  the 
information  contained  in  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle's  work  in  two  volumes.  The 
list  of  pictures  given  in  this  English  edi- 
tion is  new.     (Imported.) 

Taylor  and  Company: 

Christian  Science.     By   Mary  Piatt  Par- 
mele. 

An  essay,  by  the  author  of  The  King- 
dom of  the  Invisible,  in  which  the  author 
asks  and  answers  two  questions:  "Is  it 
Christian?"  and  "Is  it  Scientific?" 

Boston,  Mass. 
Lee  and  Shepard: 
American  Boys'  Life  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt.    By  Edward  Stratemcyer. 

The  "strenuous"  side  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's life,  as  hunter,  ranchman,  and 
Rough  Rider,  is  brought  out  strongly 
here  in  this  life  of  him  written  for  the 
edification  of  boy  readers. 

The  Boy  Courier  of  Napoleon.    By  Will- 
iam C.  Sprague. 

A  book  for  boys.  The  hero  is  a  French 
drummer  boy  who  serves  as  a  valet  to 
Napoleon.  He  goes  to  Louisiana  in 
search  of  his  father,  and  experiences 
many  thrilling  adventures. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

Susan     Clegg     and     Her     Friend     Mrs. 
Lathrop.     By  Anne  Warner. 

Anne  Warner,  who  in  private  life  is 
Mrs.  Charles  Ellis  French,  first  attracted 
attention  through  her  short  story,  "The 
Marrying  of  Susan  Clegg,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Century  for  November, 
1903.  The  present  volume  contains  new 
material,  although  the  first  few  chapters 
appeared  in  the  Century.  Miss  Clegg  is 
what  reviewers  are  fond  of  calling  a 
"creation." 

Lothrop  Publishing  Company: 

The    Loves    of    Edwy.     By    Rose    Cecil 
O'Neill. 

The  love  story  of  three  persons,  Jane, 
Juggs,  the  artist,  and  Edwy,  who  gives 
his  name  to  the  book.  The  author  is  par- 
ticularly well  known  as  an  illustrator,  and 
her  drawings  in  this  book  are  especially 
attractive.  About  a  year  ago  she  became 
the  wife  of  Harry  Leon  Wilson,  author 
of  The  Seeker. 


Page  and  Company: 

The  Green  Diamond.     By  Arthur  Mor- 
rison. 

A  new  detective  story  by  the  author  of 
The  Red  Triangle.  The  scene  is  India 
and  the  time  the  present.  The  book  is 
reviewed  elsewhere  in  the  present  num- 
ber. 

The  Cathedrals  of  Southern  France.     By 
Francis  Miltoun. 

An  attractive  volume,  with  ninety  illus- 
trations, plans,  and  diagrams  by  Blanche 
McManus.  Mr.  Miltoun  will  be  recalled 
as  the  author  of  Dicken's  London.  The 
Cathedrals  of  England  will  follow  the 
present  volume. 

Among    English    Inns.      By    Josephine 
Tozier. 

A  new  book  in  the  Little  Pilgrimage 
series.  In  her  preface,  the  author  says 
that  the  work  was  undertaken  at  the  re- 
quest of  her  friends,  "who  lamented  that 
they  had  seen  nothing  of  rural  England, 
because  they  needed  a  guide  to  lead  them 
to  interesting  places  and  characteristics." 
Miss  Tozier  has  collected  the  facts  that 
are  not  found  in  the  originary  g^ide 
books. 

Pilgrim  Press: 

The    Spirit    Christlike.      By    Charles    S. 
Macfarland. 

Essays  written  as  an  aid  to  the  leading 
of  a  Christian  life.  The  author  is  in 
charge  of  the  Maplewood  Congregational 
Church  at  Maiden,  Massachusetts. 

Turner  and  Company: 

Dennis  McGrath — Autocrat.     By  Edward 
Porter. 

A  collection  of  "horseless  tales,"  in 
which  Dennis  McGrath  is  promoted  from 
a  steam  roller  to  the  position  of  chauffeur 
to  Amos  Small,  "asphalt  king."  "The 
best  thing  to  kill  the  blue-devils  and  to 
brace  a  fellow  up  is  a  little  business-like 
idiocy,"  says  Mr.  Small.  And  Mr.  Porter 
adds:  "If  the  owner  of  horse-sense  is  so 
honest  in  his  antic-disposition  to  increase 
the  gaiety  of  a  nation,  why  should  the 
writer  apologise  for  this  show  of  horse- 
less nonsense?" 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Meushaw  (Levi  Griffin): 

The  Era  of  Greed  and  Graft     Brawn  vs. 

Brain.     By  Levi  Griffin  Meushaw. 

A  paper  covered  book,  printed  and  pub- 
lished by  the  author  himself,  and  dedicated 
to  the  .A.merican  people,  "the  true  toilers  of 
the  world."  The  book  is  divided  into  three 
parts:  "A  Brief  Review  of  the  Present 
Industrial    Conditions,"   "A   Short   Sum- 
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mary  of  the  Present  Social  Conditions/' 
and  "A  Brief  Review  of  the  Present 
Political  Conditions." 

Berkeley,  CaL 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Live-Oak: 

Elfin    Songs    of    Sunland.      By    Charles 
Keeler. 

A  collection  of  child  poems. 

CohunbuSy  O. 

Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical 
Society: 

History  of  George  Rogers  Clark's 
Conquest  of  the  Illinois  and  the 
Wabash  Towns,  1778  and  1779.  By 
Consul  Wilshire  Butterfield. 

The  late  Mr.  Butterfield  spent  many 
years  in  collecting  the  material  for  this 
history,  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  the 
author  prefaces  the  history. 

Chicago. 

Colbum  Publishing  Company: 
Happy   Tho*   Broke.     By    Clifton    Arey 
Fox. 

The  title  at  least  will  appeal  to  a  num- 
ber of  readers.  The  story  itself,  told  in 
a  slangy  manner,  relates  the  experiences 
of  "one  who  left  his  happy  home  to  play 
a  lone  hand  in  the  game  of  life." 

Donohue  and  Company: 

An  Unconditional  Surrender.  By  Kittie 
Skidmore  Cowen. 

A  novel  of  the  Civil  War  period,  with 
the  scenes  laid  in  Tennessee. 

Laird  and  Lee: 

Glimpses  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position and  City  of  St.  Louis. 

A  little  book  which  contains  thirty-two 
colourgraph  views  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  copper  plate  scenes  of  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition.  Under  each  picture 
may  be  found  a  description  of  the  subject. 
Turk.     By  Opie  Read. 

The  freckled-face  "Turk"  lived  in  Ken- 
tucky in  the  days  of  the  Old  South.  Left 
an  orphan,  he  worked  hard  in  the  tobacco- 
fields  during  the  day,  and  acquired  an 
education  in  his  garret  at  night.  Nan,  the 
daughter  of  his  master,  figures  as  the 
heroine. 

Philadelphia. 

Lippincott  Company: 

The  Early  Christian  Martyrs  and  Their 
Persecutions.  By  Reverend  J.  Herk- 
less,  D.D. 

A  new  volume  in  the  Temple  Series  of 
Bible  characters  and  scripture  hand- 
books.   (Imported.) 


Nashville,  Tenn. 

Brandon  Printing  Company: 

The  Official  and  Statistical  Register  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi.  1904.  Edited 
and  Compiled  by  Dunbar  Rowland. 

San  Francisco. 

Whitaker  and  Ray  Company: 

Jingles  from  the  Far  West.  By  M.  A. 
Bowcher.     Illustrated  by  Mae  Smith. 

A  book  of  rhymes  for  the  very  little 
ones.    The  illustrations  are  in  colour. 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Waddell  and  Band: 

Gleams  of  Truth.     By  Mrs.  Julia  Aldrich 

Baker. 

A   collection   of   verse    by   a   Southern 
woman. 

SALES  OF  BOOKS    DURING   THE 

MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  to  demand  as  sold  be- 
tween July  and  August,  1904. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  follow- 
ing lists,  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading 
booksellers  in  the  towns  mentioned : 

New  York  City. 

1.  Pillar   of   Light.     Tracy.      (Clode.)    $1.50. 

2.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Four     Roads    to     Paradise.      Goodwin. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Lure  of  Gold.     Milward.     (Clode.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Castaway.    Rives.    (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Last  Hope.    Merriman.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Vergilius.     Bacheller.      (Harper.)     $1.50. 

3.  The      Seeker.       Wilson.        (Doubleday, 

Page.)     $1.50. 

4.  The   Silent   Places.     White.     (McClure, 

Phillips.)   $1.50. 

5.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

6.  Four    Roads    to     Paradise.      Goodwin. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.50. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

1.  The  Crossing.    Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Castaway.    Rives.    (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.00. 

4.  Bred   in  the   Bone.     Page.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The    Villa    Claudia.      Mitchell.      (Life 

Publishing  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 
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Baltiroore,  Md. 

:.  The    Crossing.      Churchill.      (Mac 


liUaii.) 


$1.50. 
!.  The  Castaway.    Rives.    (Bobbs- Merrill.) 

$1.00. 
|.  Rose   of  Old   St.   Louis.     Dillon.      (Cen- 
tury Co.)     ¥i.SO. 
|.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 
i.  The     Queen's     Quair.       Hewlett.        (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 
i.  The   Silent    Places.     White.     (McClure. 

Phillips.)     $1.50. 

Boston,  Mass. 
.  Cap'n  Eri.    Lincoln.     (Barnes.)     $1.50. 
!.  The  Casiaway     Rives.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

¥1.50." 
|.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    S1.50. 
.  Pillar  of  Light.    Tracy.    (Clode.)    ?i.So. 
;.  The  Transgression  of  Andrew  Vane.  Carryl. 

(Holt.)     $1,50. 
;.  The    Rose    of    Old    Si.    Louis.      Dillon. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.50- 

Boston,  Mass. 
.  Nancy  Starr.    Lane.     (Appleton.)    $1.50. 
I.  The    Queen's    Quair.      Hewlett.      (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 
1.  John  Percyfield.     Henderson.     (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin.)     $1.50. 
.  A  Double  Garden.    Maeterlinck.    (Dodd, 

Mead.)     $1.40  net. 
;.  A.  E.  Z.  of  Metrition.    Fletcher.     (Stokes.) 

$1.00,  net. 
I.  The  Challoners.     Benson.     (Lippincott.) 

*'  SO.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 
I.  Four     Roads     to     Paradise.       Goodwin. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.50. 
;.  The  Casiaway.     Rives.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.00. 
1.  Tillie.      Martin.      (Century    Co.)      $1.50- 
;.  The  Cost.    Phillips.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.50. 
',.  The    Memoirs    of    a    Baby.      Daskam. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
.  The  Castaway.     Rives.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.00  net. 
:,  The  Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 
|.  The  Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis.     Dillon.     (Cen- 
tury Co.)     $1-50. 
U  Tillie.     Martin.     (Century  Co.)     $1.50. 
1.  The     Yoke.       Miller.       (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

¥1.50. 
i.  Rebecca.    Wiggin.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

?»-25.  Denver,  Colo. 

.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.50. 
I.  The  Crossing.    Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 


.  The  Silent    Places.     White.     (McClure- 

Phillips.)     $1.50. 
.  The  Lightning  Conductor.    Williamson. 

(Holt.)     $1.50. 
.  Japan.      Browne.      (Dana   Estes.)     $2.50. 
I.  The       Double      Garden        Maeterlinck. 

(Dodd,  Mead.)     ¥i'40. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    ¥1.50. 
■■  The     Yoke.       Miller.       (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


$i.So. 


ay.     Rives.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
Phillips.      (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
tchell.    (Life  Pub- 
(Scribner.) 


;.  The    Cost. 

$1.50. 
;.  The  Villa  Claudia. 

lishing  Co.)     ¥1-! 
i.  Bred   in   the    Bone.     Page. 

$1.50. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
.  Order  No.   11.     Stanley.     (Century  Co.) 

¥1.50. 
1.  The    Rose    of    Old    St.    Louis.      Dillon. 

(Century  Co.)    ¥1.50. 
1,  Rebecca.    Wiggin.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

?1.25- 

l.  The    Silent     Places.      While.      (McQure. 

Phillips.)     $1.50. 
;.  Tillie.     Martin.     (Century  Co.)     $1.50. 
i.  Four     Roads     to     Paradise.       Goodwin. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.50. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
.  The    Crossing,      Chnrchilt.      (Macmillan.) 

Si. 50. 
:.  The   Silent   Places.     White.     (McClure- 

Phillips.)    ¥i.SO. 
;.  Four     Ro.-ids     to     Paradise.      Goodwin. 

(Century    Co.)      ¥'.50. 

;.  The   Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 
(Holt.)     ¥1.50- 

;.  The   Watchers   of   the   Trails.      Roberts. 
(Page.)    $2.00. 

I.  The    Cost.      Phillips.      (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
¥1.50. 

Louisville,  Kjr. 

.  The    Crossing.      Churchill. 
¥1-50. 

!.  The   Silent   Places.     Whit. 
Phillips.)     ¥1.50. 

[.  Olive  Latham.     Voynic 
¥1.50. 

1.  The    Rose    of    Old    Si.    Louis.      Dillon. 
(Century  Co.)     ¥i-50- 

;.  Evelyn    Bird.      Eggleslon.      (Lothrop.) 
¥1.50. 

i.  The    Queen's    Quair.      Hewlett.      (Mac- 
millan.)    ¥>-5o. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

[.  The    Crossing.      Churchill.       (Macmillan.) 
$1-50. 

f.  The  Villa  Claudia.    MitehelL    {Life  Pub- 
lishing Co.)    ¥1.50. 


(Macmillan.) 

e.     (McCIure- 

(  Lippincott.) 
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3.  Daughters  of  Nijo.     Watanna.     (Macmil- 

lan.)     $1.50. 
.4.  The  Castaway.    Rives.    (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
$1.00 

5.  The    Cost.      Phillips.      (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Sir  Mortimer.    Johnston.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

1.  Rulers  of  Kings.     Atherton.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Villa  Claudia.    Mitchell.    (Life  Pub- 

lishing Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Rebecca.      Wiggin.      (Houghton,    Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

5.  The  Silent  Places.     White.     (McClure- 

Phillips.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Castaway.    Rives.    (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

Norfolk,  Va. 

1.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.19. 

2.  The    Rose    of    Old    St.    Louis.      Dillon. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.19. 

3.  The  Castaway.    Rives.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.00. 

4.  The  Villa  Claudia.    Mitchell.    (Life  Pub- 

lishing Co.)    $1.19. 

5.  The    Memoirs    of    a    Baby.      Daskam. 

(Harper.)    $1.19. 

6.  The    Cost.      Phillips.      (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.19. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

1.  The    Crossing.      Churchill.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The   Silent   Places.     White.     (McClure- 

Phillips.)     $1.50. 

3.  The    Deliverance.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page.)     $1.50. 

4.  When  Wilderness  Was   King.     Parrish. 

(McClurg.)     $1.50. 

5.  The     Memoirs    of    a     Baby.       Daskam. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

6.  Order  No.  11.     Stanley.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.50. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

1.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Pillar  of  Light.    Tracy.     (Clode.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Grafters.     Lynde.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The    Rose    of    Old    St.    Louis.      Dillon. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Villa  Claudia.    Mitchell.    (Life  Pub- 

lishing Co.)    $1.50. 

Portland,  Me. 
I.  The  Crossing.    Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 


2.  The  Castaway.    Rives.    (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.00  net. 

3.  In   the    Bishop's    Carriage.     Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.50. 

4.  The   Foolish   Dictionary.     Gideon   Wurdz. 

(Robinson  Luce  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The    Singular    Miss    Smith.      Kingsley. 

(Macmillan.)    $1.25. 

6.  The  Second  Mrs.  Jim.    Conrad.    (Page.) 

$1.00. 

Portland,  Ore. 

1.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The   Silent   Places.     White.     (McClure- 

Phillips.)     $1.50. 

3.  The    Cost.      Phillips.      (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Light  of  the  Star.     Garland.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Rulers  of  Kings.     Atherton.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The    Rose    of    Old    St.    Louis.      Dillon. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.50. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

1.  The  Motor  Pirate.    Paternoster.    (Page.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The    Queen's    Quair.     Hewlett.      (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  In  Search  of  the  Unknown.     Chambers. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

5.  The   Silent   Places.     White.     (McClure- 

Phillips.)     $1.50. 

6.  The      Seeker.        Wilson.        (Doubleday, 

Page.)     $1.50. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Castaway.     Rives.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.00. 

3.  The     Yoke.       Miller.       (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

4.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.50. 

5.  The   Silent   Places.     White.     (McClure- 

Phillips.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)     $1.50. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The    Rose    of    Old    St.    Louis.      Dillon. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Castaway.    Rives.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.00. 

4.  The    Queen's    Quair.      Hewlett.      (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

5.  Olive  Latham.     Voynich.     (Lippincott.) 

$1.50. 

6.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.     Michelson. 

(Bobbs^MerrrlL)    $1.^. 
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St  Paul,  Minn. 

1.  The    Queen's    Quair.     Hewlett.      (Mac- 

milian.) 

2.  The    Singular    Miss    Smith.      Kingsley. 

(Macmiilan.) 

3.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.) 

4.  The     Memoirs    of    a     Baby.       Daskam. 

(Harper.) 

5.  Olive  Latham.     Voynich.     (Lippincott.) 

6.  Watchers      of      the     Trails.        Roberts. 

(Page.) 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

1.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

2.  The    Deliverance.      Glasgow.      (Double- 

day,  Page.)     $1.50. 

3.  Order  No.  11.     Stanley.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Light  of  the  Star.     Garland.     (Har- 

per.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmiilan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Double  Garden.     Maeterlinck.     (Dodd, 

Mead.)     $1.50  net. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1.  The    Queen's    Quair.      Hewlett.      (Mac- 

miilan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmiilan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

4.  Lure  of  Gold.     Millard.     (Clode.)     $1.50. 

5.  Oliv^Latham.     Voynich.     (Lippincott.) 

6.  The   Silent    Places.     White.      (McClure- 

Phillips.)     $1.50. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

1.  The    Crossing.      Churchill.       (Macmiilan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Fm    from    Missouri.      Mel  high.      (Dilling- 

ham.)    75  cents. 

3.  Tillie.     Martin.     (Century  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The   Silent   Places.     White.      (McClure- 

Phillips.)     $1.50. 

5.  The    Rose    of    Old    St.    Louis.      Dillon. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Four     Roads     to     Paradise.       Goodwin. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.50. 

Toronto,  Canada. 

1.  Pillar    of    Light.      Tracy.      (McLeod    &. 

Allen.)     75  cents  and  $1.25. 

2.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.     (Copp,  Clark 

Co.)     75  cents  and  $1.50. 

3.  The  Queen's  Quair.     Hewlett.     (Morang 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Spenders.      Wilson.      (McLeod    & 

Allen.)     25  cents. 

5.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

Fox.    (McLeod  &  Allen.)    75  cents  and 
$1.25. 

6.  He  Uiat  .Eatfet^  ^r^i^d  ifrith  Mc.    K^eays. 

(^fifeVon  Bobk  Co.)    75  c'crrt'^  ^rfd  $125. 


Tucson,  Arfx. 

1.  In   the    Bishop's    Carriage.     Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Silent   Places.     White.     (McQure- 

Phillips.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Crossing.    Churchill.     (Macmiilan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Sir     Mortimer.      Johnston.       (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Rulers  of  Kings.     Atherton.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Castaway.    Rives.    (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.00. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmiilan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

3.  Man  and  Superman.    Shaw.    (Brentano.) 

$1.25  net. 

4.  The    Queen's    Quair.     Hewlett.      (Mac- 

miilan.)    $i.oa,  net. 

5.  The  Castaway.    Rives.    (Bobbs-MerrilL) 

$1.50. 

6.  The    Rose    of   Old    St.    Louis.     Dillon. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.50. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

1.  The    Queen's    Quair.     Hewlett.      (Mac- 

miilan.)   $1.50. 

2.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.     Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.50. 
Four     Roads    to     Paradise.      Goodwin. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.50. 
The   Silent   Places.     White.     (McQure- 

Phillips.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmiilan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Lightning  Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)    $1.50. 

From  the  above  lists  the  six  best  selling 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  following 
system : 

POINTS. 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives      10 


3. 


4. 


2d 

8 

34 

7 

4th 

6 

5th 

5 

6th 

4 

BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  m  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are : 

POIMTS. 

1.  The    Crossing.      Churchill.      (Macmii- 

lan.)    $1.50 aoi 

2.  In  the  Bishop's  Carriage.     Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)      $1.50 151 

3.  The   Castaway.     Rives.      (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill.)    $1.00 100 

4.  The  Silent  Places.    White.    (McQurc- 

Phillips.)      $1.50 9i 

5.  The  Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis.     Dillon. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.50 66 

6.  The  Cfvicen's  QiAir.  Hewtett.  (Mannil*    ■ 

Ian.)     %i:iA.. «4 


THE  DAINTIEST  SOAP  MADE  is 
Hand  Sapolio  for  toilet  and  bath.  Other  soaps 
chemically  dissolve  the  dirt — Hand  Sapolio  re- 
moves it.  It  contains  no  animal  fats,  but  is 
made  from  the  most  healthful  of  the  vegetable 
oils.  It  opens  the  pores,  liberates  their  activities, 
but  works  no  chemical  change  in  those  delicate 
juices  that  go  to  make  up  the  charm  and  bloom 
of  a  perfect  complexion.     Test  it  yourself. 


THE  FAME  OF  SAPOLIO  has  reached 
far  and  wide.  Everywhere  in  millions  of  homes 
there  is  a  regard  for  it  which  can  not  be  shaken, 
Sapolio  has  done  much  for  your  home,  but  now 
for  yourself — have  you  ever  tried  Hand  Sapolio, 
for  toilet  and  bath  ?  It  is  related  to  Sapolio  only 
because  it  is  made  by  the  same  company,  but  it 
is  delicate,  smooth,  dainty,  soothing,  and  healing 
to  the  most  tender  skin.     It  pleases  every  one, 

ITS  USE  IS  A  FINE  HABIT  -ITS  COST  BUT  A  TRIFLE. 
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"The  Story  of 
Twenty  Years 
(1885-1905). 


In  the  January  number  we  shall  begin 
the*   publication     of     Professor     Harry 

Thurston  Peck's  The 
Story  of  Twenty  Years, 
This  narrative  will  run 
in  the  magazine  through 
the  entire  year  and  will 
be  divided  as  follows : 

I.     The  Return  of  the  Democracy. 
II.  J  The    First    Administration    of   Grover 

III.  )"     Cleveland. 

IV.  The  Administration  of  Benjamin  Har- 

rison. 
V.  I  The  Second  Administration  of  Grover 
VI.  (      Cleveland. 
VII.  I  The    Administration   of   William    Mc- 
VIII.  s      Kinley. 
IX.     Social  and  Economic  Changes. 

Literature,  Education  and  the  Arts. 
The      Administration      of      Theodore 

Roosevelt. 
The  Transformed  Republic. 


X. 
XI. 


A  Neat 
Reply. 


XII. 


One  of  the   cleverest   impromptu   re- 
torts that  we  know  of  was  lately  made 

bv  an  eminent  American 
scholar  to  a  German  pro- 
fessor who  had  been 
visiting  the  Exposition  at 
St.  Louis,  and  who 
stopped  over  at  Chicago  to  visit  the  Uni- 
versity there.  The  American  already 
mentioned  undertook  to  show  the  visit- 
ing German  the  principal  things  of 
interest,  and  found  that  his  companion 
was  singularly  unsympathetic  toward 
whatever  was  American.  Presently  the 
two  entered  the  German  seminar-room, 
set  apart  for  the  advanced  study  of  topics 
relating  to  Germanic  literature  and  phi- 
lology. About  the  room  were  placed 
busts  of  distinguished  German  authors, 
and  at  one  end  was  a  bust  of  Washington. 
The  German  professor  nosed  about,  and 


viewed  with  satisfaction  the  bust  of 
Goethe,  and  those  of  Schiller,  Lessing, 
Klopstock,  and  the  rest;  but  when  he 
reached  the  bust  of  Washington  his  face 
assumed  a  puzzled  air.  *' Who's  that?" 
said  he.  ''That,"  said  his  guide,  "is 
George  Washington."  The  German  gave 
a  grunt  of  disgust.  "Why,"  asked  he 
gruffly,  "should  anyone  think  of  putting 
a  bust  of  George  Washington  in  a  Ger- 
man seminar-room?"  "IBecause,"  re- 
turned the  American  blandly,  "Wash- 
ington was  the  first  American  who  suc- 
cessfully pursued  German  subjects." 
Probably  the  German  had  never  heard  of 
what  once  took  place  at  Trenton,  and, 
therefore,  missed  the  point  of  this  beau- 
tiful retort ;  but  as  an  impromptu,  it  could 
not  well  have  been  surpassed. 


The  following  article,  which  appeared 
in  a  Bayreuth  newspaper  last  summer, 

has  been  sent  to  us  by  a 
friend  of  the  Bookman, 
and  we  reprint  it  with 
grateful  acknowledg- 
ments, for  it  is  certainly 
the  best  of  its  kind: 


A  Bayreuth 
Welcome. 


greitag,  ben  22.  3uli,  1904. 

A  Welcome  to  Our  Guests. 

Once  again  after  an  interval  of  two  years 
the  halls  of  the  Wagner-theatre  open  them- 
selves upon  the  green  hill,  which  the  master 
himself  thought  to  be  for  its  loneliness,  far 
away  from  the  trouble  of  the  world,  a  worthy 
home  of  his  art. 

And  following  to  the  voice  of  the  tuba  that 
announces  the  beginning  of  the  festival  repre- 
sentations thousand  and  thousand  of  admirers 
of  Wagner's  music  were  coming,  happy  for 
being  able  to  abandon  themselves  again  to  the 
never  fading  charm  and  enchantment  of  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  great  German  master's  work, 
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Mr.  Uptoi 
Sinclair. 


here,  where  the?e  representations  are  without 
an  idea  of  any  commercial  lenijance,  but  con- 
served in  the  most  genuine  tradition. 

From  all  parts  of  the  world  enthusiastic 
troops  were  coming,  as  to  manifest  by  their 
appearance  their  energlcal  protest  against  that 
other  enthusiasm  professional  and  precipitant, 
which,  during  the  interval  in  our  theatre  suc- 
ceeded to  carry  away  across  the  sea  and  to 
throw  lo  market  with  much  noise  a  jewel  of 
our  national  art,  which  the  master  himself  had 
confided  to  his  family  as  an  inalienable  good 
and  which  he  thought  in  his  house  upon  his 
hill  preserved  like  a  delicate  miracle  from  the 
noise  of  the  large  publicity. 

The  heart  filled  with  a  solemn  emotion,  the 
true  admirers  of  the  poetry  and  the  music  of 
Wagner  pilgrim  again  lo  the  majestic  edifice, 
where  there  was  prepared  since  some  weeks 
already  with  care,  love  and  enthusiasm  the 
work,  that  will  be  the  delight  of  our  guests! 
Might  they  have  a  pure  and  untroubled  en- 
joyment ! 

The  inhabitants  of  Bayreiith  also  salute  cor- 
dially the  strangers,  for  the  reception  i<i  whom 
they  have  made  all  their  hospitable  prepara- 
tions. Lei  us  hope  that  the  pleasant  town,  the 
green  crown  of  gracious  mountains,  the  fine 
walks  and  the  honest  hospitality  will  please  to 
our  guests  and  thai  the  simple  solidity  will 
give  them  a  little  supplement  whenever  they 
should  have  to  miss  something  of  their  accus- 
tomed commodity  or  of  the  splendour  of 
abundance. 

"Be    welcome   here   in    Bayrcuth!" 


Two  or  three  years  ago  there  appeared 
a  book  entitled  The  Journal  of  Arthur 
Stirling.  It  purported 
to  be  the  confessions  of  a 
young  man  of  literary 
aspirations,  who'  found 
his  way  to  New  York 
only  to  meet  failure  at  every  turn,  to  suf- 
fer from  continual  rebuffs,  to  stare  actual 
starvation  in  the  face,  and  finally  to  end 
his  own  life  by  jumping  in  the  North 
River.  To  lend  weight  to  the  last  phase 
of  the  young  man's  unfortunate  career, 
there  were  reprinted  two  or  three  clip- 
pings from  New  York  papers  chronicling 
the  alleged  suicide.  The  book  had  no 
success,  but  for  a  brief  week  it  made  a 
little  abortive  splutter.  Then  a  few  per- 
sons who  knew  better  characterised  the 
book  as  it  deserved,  and  the  Journal  of 
Arthur  Stirling  was  heard  of  no  more. 
We  are  under  the  impression  that  the 
pubhshers  recalled  the  edition,  and  if 
this  was  the  case  it  is  vastly  to  their 
credit.  The  Journal  of  Arthur  Stirling 
was  not  a  nice  book.  It  was  exceed- 
ingly vulgar  at  the  best.  The  author 
had  obtained  his  material  by  going 
about  to  various  publishers  and  adopt- 
ing an  attitude  that  assured  him  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  copy.  A  few  months 
after  the  publication  of  the  Journal 
of  Arlluir  Stirling  the  author  announced 
himself  as  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair.  Mr. 
Sinclair   has   written   another   book,    en- 
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titled  Manassas,  and  published  recently. 
We  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
our  fervent  hope  that  Mr.  Sinclair  has 
come  to  see  the  error  of  his  early  ways. 


This  book  will  be  reviewed  at  length 
in  a  later  number  of  The  Bookman. 
Thomas  Nast  was  a 
"The  Life  of  ^^^^^  commanding  fig- 
Thomaa  Nast."  "/^  ^^  one  penod  of 
American  history.  It 
was  his  pencil  that  in  a 
crude  age  of  art  awakened  our  people 
to  a  sense  of  the  power  of  the  cartoon  in 
politics.  By  most  people  he  is  remem- 
bered as  the  man  whose  terrible  pictorial 
arraignments  of  the  corrupt  ring  which 
controlled  New  York  did  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  bring  about  the  downfall  o£ 
Tweed  and  his  satellites.  But  the  po- 
litical scope  of  Nast's  cartoons  was  much 
wider  than  this.  To  him  may  be  traced 
almost  all  of  the  familiar  figures  of  the 


caricature  of  to-day.  It  was  he  who  in- 
vented the  (lonkey  used  emblematically 
of  the  Democratic  party,  the  Republican 
elephant,  the  cap  and  the  dinner  pail 
which  stand  for  Labour.  The  last  days 
of  his  life  were  singularly  pathetic.  The 
consular  post  that  was  given  him  seemed 
inadequate  when  the  importance  of  his 
services  was  taken  into  consideration. 
When  he  said  good-bye  to  his  friends 
and  family  and  sailed  for  Ecuador,  it  was 
with  the  conviction  that  he  was  going  to 
his  death.  And  so  it  proved.  About  a 
year  before  that  time  Mr.  Nast,  Mr. 
Paine,  and  a  third  man  who  was  keenly 
interested  in  caricature  were  in  the  habit 
of  dining  together  once  a  week  at  the 
Players'  Club  of  New  York.  Out  of  one 
of  these  dinners  came  the  suggestion  of 
the  book  which  Mr.  Paine  was  to  write. 


Here  is  a  story  which  Mr.  Nast  used 
to  tell  at  his  own  expense,  and  which 
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There  are  some  pleasing  absurdities  in 
Mr.    Harry   Graham's   little   volume   of 
burlesques    in    rhyme 
"Mi8repr«en-      ^f'^''     Misrcpresentative 
tative  Men."        ■^'''"'    ^"^    P^^^^P^    'he 
best  of   them  are   to  be 
found  in  his  account  of 
our   President's  life  and  character.     In 
this     period    of     self -sup  press  ion,     Mr. 
Roosevelt  will  find  some  comfort  in  re- 
calling the  sort  of  life  which  Mr.  Gra- 
ham indicates  in  the  following  statement 
of  the  President's  carte  d\i  jour: 

At  6  A.M.  lie  shoots  a  bear, 
.^t  8  he  schools  a  restive  horse, 

From  10  to  4  he  takes  the  air 

(He  doesn't  take  it  all,  of  course) ; 

And  then  at  5  o'clock,  maybe. 

Some  coloured  man  drops  in  to  tea. 

At  intervals  throughout  the  day 
He  sprints  around  the  house,  or  if 

His  residence  is  Oyster  Bay, 
He  races  up  and  down  the  cliff; 

While  seagulls  scream  about  his  legs. 

Or  hasten  home  to  hide  their  eggs. 


PALMER    cox, 


we  are  certain  has  never  before  been 
printed.  At  one  time  he  undertook  an 
extended  tour  of  lecturing,  illustrating 
what  he  had  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the 
cartoon  by  rapid  chalk  sketches.  Once 
during  this  tour  he  was  standing  on  the 
platform  of  a  railway  station  of  a  town 
in  the  middle  West  awaiting  a  train,  and 
talking  to  a  leading  citizen.  Strutting 
up  and  down  and  obviously  inviting  the 
attention  of  every  one  about  was  a 
"drummer"  of  the  most  offensive  type, 
extravagantly  overdressed  and  affecting 
in  his  manner  and  walk  the  most  ridic- 
ulous eccentricity.  Mr.  Xast  turned  lo 
the  leading  citizen  and  with  some  Jieat 
expressed  his  contempt  of  the  "drummer" 
and  his  type.  That  was  the  class  of  men, 
he  said,  that  made  11s  seem  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  visiting  Europeans  and 
aioused  prejudice  against  ns  abroad.  For 
some  time  he  ke])t  on  in  this  strain  until 
the  leading  citizen,  smiling  broadly, 
■nudge<l  him  in  the  side  and  whispered : 
"Say,  you  know  the  people  think  that 
that's  the  artist." 


"tbc  eagle's 
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Mr.  George  Horace  Lorimer's  Letters 
of  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to   His  Son 
and     its     recently     pub- 
The  Real  iished   sequel.   Old  Gor- 

Gorgon  gon  Graham,  have  been 

Graham.  so    genuinely    successful 

that  it  is  very  surprising 
that  so  little  has  been  written  about  the 
original  from  whom  the  figure  of  the 
shrewd,  epigrammatic  pork-packer  was 
drawn.  If  it  was  worth  while  to  write 
a  book  about  the  real  David  Harum,  it 
is  certainly  worth  while  to  say  something 
of  the  real  Gorgon  Graham,  especially 
as  he  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
late  Philip  Danforth  Armour,  merchant 
and  philanthropist.  Mr.  Lorimer  was 
for  a  number  of  years  in  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Armour,  and  we  have  been  positively 
informed  that  not  only  was  the  chief 
character  of  the  book  modclle<l  after  the 
well-known  Chicago  pork-packer,  but 
that  some  of  the  letters  were  actually 
based  upon  his  correspondence. 

One  side  of  the  trials  of  the  budding 
playwright  to-day  may  be  illustrated  by 
two  stories  that  are  be- 
Trtels  of  ing  told  at  the  expense 

the  of    a    woil-ktiown    New 

Playwrisht.  York      theatrical      man- 

ager. To  this  manager, 
a  playwright  submitted  the  manuscript  of 


a  play  based  on  one  of  the  stories  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe.  The  manager  kept 
the  manuscript  for  some  weeks  and  then 
wrote  to  the  author  asking  him  to  come 
to  his  office  and  see  him.  "Young  man." 
said  the  manager,  "I  like  this  play.  Yes, 
I  do  like  it.  There's  good  stuff  in  it. 
And  vou  tell  mc  you  wrote  it  all  your- 
self?" 

"Certainly,  except,  of  course,  what  I 
drew  from  Poe." 

The  manager  thought  over  the  matter. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  he  said, 
finally,  "I  have  an  engagement  this  after- 
noon, but  suppose  to-morrow — say  at 
ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning — you 
and  Mr.  Poe  come  around  and  we'll  talk 
this  over." 

>t 

The  same  manager  is  said  to  have 
ordered  the  libretto  of  a  new  comic 
opera  from  a  comic  opera  writer  of  es- 
tablished standing.  As  the  time  drew 
near  when  the  libretto  should  be  finished 
and  delivered  the  manager  began  to  fore- 
see some  trouble  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
ducing it.  However,  the  author  was  in- 
vited to  come  in  and  read  his  libretto  to 
the  manager's  brother,  who  would  take 
notes  and  later  describe  it  to  the  manager 
himself.  The  next  day  the  manager  and 
author  met  and  the  former  assumed  a 
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tone  of  great  severity.  "How  dare  you 
do  a  thing  like  this,"  he  roared  out,  "how 
dare  you  take  up  my  brother's  time,  a 
business  man's  time,  by  reading  him  such 
rot  as  that.  How  dare  a  man  of  your 
reputation  write  a  thing  Hke  that  any- 
way.    That's  what  I  want  to  know." 

"I  didn't  read  your  brother  my  H- 
bretto,"   replied  the  author  quietly. 

"You  did.  Of  course  you  did.  Why, 
I  was  in  the  next  room  and  heard  you." 

"Oh,  no,  I  didn't,"  maintained  the  au- 
thor ;  "you  see  it  was  this  way.  I  dropped 
in  and  as  your  brother  didn't  seem  to 
be  busy,  to  pass  the  time  I  read  him  The 
Pirates  of  Penzance/' 

Our  dramatic  chronicle  has  had  little 
to  say  about  individual  players,  and  has 

been  almost  wholly  con- 
The  Drama —  cerned  with  the  plays. 
Mr.  David  Plays      on      the      whole 

Warfield.  seemed   to  present  more 

topics  suited  to  a  tardy 
discussion  in  a  magazine.  Besides,  even 
a  poor  play  can  be  patched  up  in  the 
memory  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards, 
while  the  exact  impression  produced  by 
an  actor  soon  vanishes  unless  he  is  some- 
what remarkable*  But  last  month,  de- 
spite the  production  of  several  plays  that 
were  much  above  the  general  level,  noth- 
ing had  so  lasting  an  eflFect  as  Mr.  David 
Warfield 's  work  in  The  Music  Master. 
The  playwright,  Mr.  Klein,  after  he  had 
spent  himself  on  the  leading  character 
had  no  energy  left  over,  and  when  this 
character  was  oflF  the  stage  everybody's 
mind  went  with  him.  Professor  von 
Earwig,  the  music  master,  formerly  the 
leader  of  a  Leipzig  orchestra,  had  come  to 
this  countrv  in  search  of  his  wife  and 
daughter,  who  had  run  away  with  a  very 
stagey  and  conventional  villain.  After 
many  years,  just  as  he  is  about  to  give 
up  his  struggle  with  poverty  and  return 
to  Germany,  he  finds  his  daughter,  now 
grown  up.  His  wife  is  dead,  but  he  is 
determined  to  punish  the  betrayer  and 
demand  his  daughter.  She,  however,  is 
about  to  be  married,  and  to  persist  in  his 
plans  would  cause  a  scandal  and  ruin  her 
happiness,  so  he  gives  her  up.  After  her 
marriage  she  learns  the  truth  and  all 
ends  happily.  Von  Earwig  as  he  came 
from  the  playwright's  hand  was  en- 
dowed with  some  very  good  lines  in  a 


German-English  dialect,  but  heavy  laden 
with  sentiment  a  little  too  sweet  and  moist 
and  obvious.  The  von  Earwig  that  we 
saw  was  the  result  of  the  most  simple, 
natural  and  refined  bit  of  character-act- 
ing seen  on  our  stage  for  several  years. 


Other  players  of  leading  parts  could 
draw  a  useful  lesson  from  Mr.  Warfield's 
disregard  of  the  rule  that  a  star  must  al- 
ways struggle  to  be  conspicuous.  Mr. 
Mansfield's  various  poses,  for  example, 
indicate  jealousy  of  every  other  person  on 
the  stage,  and  even  of  the  furniture.  So 
eager  is  he  to  draw  attention  to  himself 
that  he  fairly  begs  it.  Stars  generally 
seem  in  mortal  terror  of  escaping  notice, 
but  Mr.  Warfield  has  no  time  to  spare  for 
these  small- anxieties.  His  mind  is  con- 
centrated on  the  reality  of  his  part,  which 
he  achieves  so  fully  that  there  is  not  the 
least  need  of  elbowing  himself  into  notice. 
By  unobtrusive  means  he  produced  an 
effect  that  made  Mr.  Mansfield's  pathos  in 
Old  Heidelberg  last  year  seem  coarse  in 
comparison. 


Business  is  Business,  the  translation  of 
Octave  Mirbeau's  Les  Affaires  Sont  Les 

Affaires,  follows  the 
"Business  original     closely    except 

is  for   the    cutting   out    of 

Business."  certain  political  speeches. 

It  is  a  remorseless  study 
of  an  unscrupulous  and  successful  manu- 
facturer and  speculator  who  sacrifices  his 
wife's  and  daughter's  happiness  to  his 
greed  for  wealth  and  power.  Old  Le- 
chat's  noisy  gaiety  and  superficial  good 
nature  half  conceal  his  ugly  qualities.  He 
is  sordid,  malignant,  merciless,  strong  in 
mind  and  will,  lacking  all  sympathy  and 
comprehension  outside  the  range  of  his 
ambition.  It  is  an  exotic  play,  and  to  the 
average  American  audience  some  of  the 
details  are  scarcely  intelligible,  and  others 
absurdly  exaggerated.  It  is  a  savage  at- 
tack on  certain  aspects  of  capitalism  in 
France,  and  the  types  do  not  hold  good  in 
this  country,  but  every  one  feels  its  in- 
trinsic sincerity  and  force.  Lechat  sums 
up  in  himself  the  worst  things  a  French 
Socialist  could  say  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
He  is  the  "vampire  that  sucks  the  blood 
of  labour,"  as  Karl  Marx  puts  it.  M.  Mir- 
beau  is  a  consistent  hater  and  loyal  allegor- 
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ist,  but  for  those  who  care  nothing  for 
his  purpose,  and  who  miss  the  allegory, 
there  still  remains  a  remarkably  distinct 
and  well-drawn  character,  in  a  field  where 
no  English  or  American  playwright  has 
succeeded.  Mr.  Crane's  Lechat  was  a 
little  too  amiable.  Having  appeared  for 
years  as  an  irritable  or  humorous  old 
gentleman  whose  heart  was  in  the  right 
place,  the  habit  of  innate  goodness  stuck 
to  him,  but  he  surprised  every  one  by 
breaking  it  now  and  then,  and  in  the  crisis 
of  the  play  rose  almost  to  the  author's 
sinister  conception. 


In  Mr.  Pinero's  new  play,  Lctty,  the 
all-important  thing  to  certain  moralists 

was    the    fact    that    the 
tempted  woman  did  not 
Letty."  fall.       The     aristocratic 

tempter  repented.  She 
was  saved  and  the  cur- 
tain fell  on  her  living  happily  in  a  hum- 
ble and  virtuous  home.  The  main  point 
to  us,  however,  was  the  narrow  range  of 
its  interest.  Compared  with  the  work 
of  other  playwrights  it  is,  of  course,  ex- 
cellent, and  it  is  fully  up  to  the  level  of 
some  of  Mr.  Pinero's  earlier  plays;  but 
his  absorption  in  a  single  theme  is  be- 
coming monotonous.  He  is  not  advanc- 
ing. He  does  not  even  change  his  route. 
Much  the  same  kind  of  people  appear  in 
play  after  play,  and  they  do  and  say  much 
the  same  kind  of  things.  In  Letty  he  has 
merely  rearranged  constituents  of  the 
Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,  The  Gay  Lord 
Quex,  and  Iris.  It  is  clever  craftsman- 
ship, and  Letty's  motives  are  so  skilfully 
handled  that  you  are  intent  on  the  great 
question,  Will  she  or  won't  she,  but  the 
moment  it  is  answered  the  whole  thing 
drops  from  the  mind  as  completely  as  a 
tight-rope  performance. 


Weary  of  being  asked  to  explain  the 
inner  meaning    of    Candida,  Mr.  Shaw 

turns  that   play  and   its 

The  Protean,       ^^V"""'  ^^"^^'^'?  ^^J^^^Z 

Mr.  Shaw.  ^"^^  ^"  ^"  ""T'T"^^  ^'Kl^ 

nonsense,  called  How  He 

Lied    to    Her  Husband. 

It  is  rollicking,  irresponsible  fun.     In  one 

of  his  delightful  prefaces  he  appeals  to  us 

all  to  take  him  seriously,  but  the  instant 

anybody  does  so  he  bursts  out  into  a  wild 


laugh  and  burlesques  him.  His  good 
pupils  bore  him.  He  holds  his  opinions 
cheap  the  minute  he  sees  anyone  else 
wearing  them. 

In  the  SeriO'Comic  Governess  Mr. 
Zangwill  cannot  be  distinguished   from 

the  class  of  playwrights 
Mr.  Zangwiirs  he  used  to  upbraid  from 
Decline  and  the  lecture  platforms.  It 
Fall.  is  a  cheerful  little  play, 

and  gives  Miss  Cecilia 
Loftus  a  chance  to  repeat  her  admirable 
impersonations  of  leading  actresses. 
The  success  of  Merely  Mary  Ann  has 
evidently  decided  Mr.  Zangwill  to  shake 
off  all  intellectual  scruples  and  aim  only 
at  immediate  popularity.  In  Merely 
Mary  Ann  there  were  few  traces  of  the 
talent  which  he  has  revealed  in  his  books. 
In  the  SeriO'Comic  Governess  there  was 
not  the  remotest  suggestion  of  it.  The 
only  reason  why  the  critics  did  not  see 
how  empty  it  was  is  because  they  had 
formed  the  habit  of  expecting  something 
from  Mr.  Zangwill,  and  fancied  it  must 
be  there.  They  are  well  aware  of  the 
ups  and  downs  of  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch,  and 
unanimously  damned  his  Coronet  of  the 
Duchess,  which  promptly  and  deservedly 
failed,  though  the  difference  in  merit  be- 
tween it  and  Mr.  Zangwill's  play  is  hardly 
discernible.  Mr.  Zangwill's  popular  suc- 
cess on  the  stage  is  purely  mercantile. 
He  has  sacrificed  to  it  all  the  standards 
that  he  upheld  in  his  lectures  on  the 
theatre,  and  suppressed  all  the  qualities 
that  distinguish  his  books.  It  is  probable 
that  he  has  done  so  with  his  eyes  open 
and  cynically,  but  the  next  step  will  be 
self-deception,  and  he  will  soon  be  argu- 
ing with  himself  that  there  really  must 
be  something  in  the  plays  because  they 
have  succeeded.  Of  course  the  plays  are 
well  enough  in  themselves,  but  the  pity  of 
it  is  that  Mr.  Zangwill  wrote  them. 


In  London  the  success  of  Merely  Mary 
Ann  has  been  remarkable,  and  it  is  real- 
ised that  Miss  Eleanor  Robson  has  con- 
tributed a  large  share  of  it.  As  to  Mr. 
Zangwiirs  part  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm 
effectively  sums  it  up: 

"Two  of  the  persons  in  his  play,  musicians, 
are   discussing  the  public's    taste    in    music. 
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■you  know,'  says  one,  'what  the  public  wants?' 
'Yes,'  says  the  other,  'it  wants  treacle.'  'Ah,' 
says  the  one.  'but  it  wants  a  special  kind  of 
treacle.'  'I  know,'  says  the  other,  'Golden 
Syrup.'  .  .  .  And  all  the  while  Mr.  Zang- 
will  h  methodically  spilling  jar  after  jar  of 
the  Golden  Syrup  aforesaid,  and  smiling  bit- 
terly, while  the  public  sprawls  and  laps  it  up — 
sprawls  and  laps  till  at  length  {when  the  ser- 


vant girl  has  inherited  a  million  pounds  strr- 
ling.  and  has,  after  an  interval  of  separation, 
thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  erst 
haughty  aristocrat)  the  public  is  sated  and  sent 
home  smiling  a  sticky  smile  of  gratitude.  The 
play  will  run  for  a  very  long  while^lashing, 
I  hope,  with  other  plays  in  which  Mr.  Zang- 
will  will  try  to  give  to  the  stage  something  of 
his  own  remarkable  and  admirable  personalitj'." 


ZANGWILL  S      THE    SEKIO-COMIC    GOVERNESS. 
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The  various  congresses  which  were 
held   last   month   at    St.    Louis   not   only 

brought  together  a  re- 
Literature  markable  body  of  literary 
■t  and  scientific  men  from 
St.  Louts.  all   over   the    world,   bnt 

they  were  the  occasion  of 
some  very  interesting  discussions.  Two 
papers  were  especially  suggestive  to  stu- 
dents of  literature.  One,  by  Professor 
Paul  Shorey  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
gave  some  very  hard  raps  to  those  per- 
sons who  attempt  to  teach  Comparative 
Literature  without  themselves  possessing 
a  knowledge  of  the  sources  from  which 
the  great  writers  of  modern  times  have 
freely  drawn.  Professor  Shorey  cited  a 
number  of  striking  passages  which  the 
comparative  literature  people  are  accus- 
tomed to  quote  as  especially  typical  of  the 
modern  authors  in  whose  works  they  ap- 
pear. He  then  went  on  to  show  that  each 
one  of  them  was  cither  ])araphrased  or 
closely  modelled  from  a  Greek  or  Roman 
writer.  We  shall  look  forward  with  in- 
terest to  the  publication  of  this  paper. 
Professor  Brander  Matthews  made  an 
address  on  the  suliject  of  "Literature  In 
the  New  Century" — a  subject  which  he 
elucidated  an<l  aclorncci  witli  a  wealth  of 
illustration  and  allusion,  while  adhering 
closely  to  a  line  of  strictly  philosopliic 


argument.  The  most  valuable  part  of 
his  paper  had  to  do  with  what  he  de- 
scribed as  the  four  legacies  from  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  the  twentieth  :  "First, 
the  scientific  spirit;  second,  the  spread  of 
democracy ;  third,  the  assertion  of  nation- 
ality ;  and  fourth,  that  stepping  across  the 
confines  of  language  and  race  for  which 
we  have  no  more  accurate  name  than 
'cosmopolitanism.'  "  We  have  found  noth- 
ing in  this  address  to  criticise  except,  per- 
liaps.  a  rather  too  sweeping  assertion  with 
regard  to  the  principle  on  which  the  lit- 
erature that  lives  is  ultimately  sifted  out 
from  the  literature  that  is  ephemeral. 
Professor  Matthews  said  : 

"Those  books  Ihal  survive  are  always  chosen 
from  out  the  books  that  have  been  popvilar,  and 
never  from  those  that  fail  to  catch  the  ear 
of    their    contemporaries.  Never    has 

posterity  reversed  an  unfavourable  verdict  of 
an  artist's  own  century," 

This,  we  think,  is  true  as  a  general 
rule ;  yet  to  it  there  have  been  at  least 
three  conspicuous  exceptions.     The  first 
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was  in  the  case  of  Terence ;  the  second  in  very  worst  is  found  in  a  paragraph  which 

that  of  Lucretius;  and  the  third  in  that  appeared  in  the  literary  columns  of  the 

of  Milton.  New  York  Evening  Sun.  In  it  the  writer 

H  says : 


We  always  feel  a  certain  interest  in 
whatever  is  superlative.     If  anything  is 

not  supremely  good  of 
The  "Evening  its  kind  there  is  a  cer- 
Sun"  and  tain  distinction  in  being 

"They."  supremely    bad.       Amid 

all    the   comment    called 


forth    by    Kipling's  '"They,"  surely    the      with  such  a  lale  t 


"In  one  matter  Mr.  Kiplins  has  failed  in 
ihis  story.  He  has  failed  to  give  any  impres- 
sion of  real  horror  in  the  characters.  Not  a 
single  hair  quivers  as  you  read  it.  Henry 
James — think  of  what  he  did  in  'The  Turn  of 
the  Screw' — or  Edith  Wharton  would  have 
sent  delightful  shivers  up  and  down  your  back 


tell  !■■ 
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Picture  to  yourself  the  mental  condi- 
tion of  a  person  who  could  read  *'They" 
and  then  write  such  a  paragraph  about  it 
in  good  faith !  Kipling's  story  is  one  of 
sheer  loveliness.  The  gentle  spirits  that 
dwell  in  the  old  manor  house  are  the 
spirits  of  happy  children  who  still  play 
amid  the  sunny  copses,  and  whose  laugh- 
ter is  heard  like  music  bv  the  fireside  and 
in  the  rooms  that  have  been  devoted  to 
their  pleasure.  And  then  the  man  in  the 
Sun  thinks  it  is  a  great  defect  that  these 
winsome  spirits  convey  no  "impression  of 
real  horror,"  that  "not  a  single  hair 
quivers,"  and  that  you  do  not  feel  ''shiv- 
ers up  and  down  your  back"  as  you  read. 
Evidently  nothing  but  a  story  of  raw 
head  and  bloody  bones  would  possess  any 
real  charm  for  this  exponent  of  the  acme 
of  critical  fatuitv. 


The  death  of  Lafcadio  Hearn,  which 
took  place  at  Tokio  in  the  last  week  of 

September,     recalls     the 
The  Late  story    of    how    he    first 

Lafcadio  won  recognition  in  jour- 

Hearn.  nalism.       He    had    been 

drifting  about  the  world 
doing  odds  and  ends  without  much  suc- 
cess and  finally  one  day  shuffled  ner- 
vously into  a  Cincinnati  newspaper  office 
and  asked  for  work.  The  managing  edi- 
tor looked  curiously  at  the  strange  figure 
before  him  and  in  a  kindly  tone  asked 
Hearn  whether  he  had  had  any  experi- 
ence. Hearn  admitted  that  he  had  not, 
said  that  he  did  not  even  know  that  he 
could  write,  that  he  simply  hoped  so. 
The  managing  editor  told  him,  of  course, 
that  there  was  no  vacancy  in  the  staflF, 
but  seeing  the  look  of  pained  disappoint- 
ment, suggested  to  the  applicant  that  if 
he  cared  to  come  in  occasionally  and  sit 
about  the  office  something  might  happen 
that  would  give  him  a  chance.  Hearn 
grasped  eagerly  at  the  straw.  Morning 
after  morning  he  would  be  at  the  office 
before  nine  o'clock  and  sit  there  in  a 
dark  corner  silent  and  motionless  until 
late  at  night.  The  men  on  the  staflF 
were  at  first  hugely  amused  at  his 
persistence  and  his  odd  appearance. 
But  as  the  weeks  went  by  they  grad- 
ually became  unconscious  of  his  pres- 
ence. 


One  day  there  was   flashed   into  the 
office  the  news  that  a  fire  of  magnitude 
had  broken  out  in  the  city;  before  many 
minutes  it  was  known  that  whole  blocks 
were  blazing  and  that  the  greater  part 
of   Cincinnati   was   in   danger  of  being 
swept  away  by  the  flames.     It  was  the 
news  story  of  a  decade,  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century.     Every  available  man  in  the 
office  was  rushed  out  and  hurry  orders 
were  sent  to  those  men  connected  with 
the  paper  who  were  at  home.     In  the 
midst  of  the  excitement   the  managing 
editor  caught  sight  of  Hearn  sitting  in 
his   usual   corner,    silent   and    unmoved. 
The  editor  gazed  at  him  in  amazement. 
*' Don't  you  know   what  is   happening,"" 
he  said,  "don't  you  realise  that  all  Cin- 
cinnati is  in  flames  and  that  we  are  hand- 
ling the  biggest  story  in  the  history  of 
this  paper?     Now  is  your  chance.     Go 
out  and  see  if  you  can't  find  something 
to  write  about."     Without  a  change  of 
countenance  Hearn  slowlv  rose,  donned 
his  shapeless  hat,  and  shuffled  down  the 
stairs.    Late  that  night  the  fire  was  fairly 
well  under  control  and  the  staflF  of  the 
paper    was    hard    at    work    writing    the 
story  that  was  to  appear  the  next  morn- 
ing.   The  managing  editor  had  forgotten 
all  about  Hearn  until,  as  he  was  walk- 
ing up  and  down  between  the  long  desks 
at  which  the  reporters  were  dashing  oflF 
their  copy,  he  came  upon  him  writins: 
laboriosuly    and    throwing   to    one    side 
sheet  after  sheet  of  paper.    With  mingled 
curiosity  and  amusement  he  picked  up 
one  of  these  sheets.     He  read  it,  re-read 
it,  and  then  passed  quickly  to  another  and 
another.     Finally  he  gathered  them  all 
up  and  went  swiftly  up  to  the  composing 
room,   where  the  managing  editor   was 
superintending  the  make-up  of  the  forms. 
To  the  latter  he  said  simply,  "Read  this."" 
A   few  minutes  later  it  was  known  in 
the  office  that  everything  else  was  to  give 
precedence   to   the   copy   that   had   been 
brought  in  by  the  raw  boy  who  had  been 
sitting  unnoticed  in  the  office  for  so  many 
weeks.     When  the  paper  appeared    the 
next  morning  the  reason  of  these  orders 
was  perfectly  evident.     Hearn's  picture 
of  the  great  fire  was  wonderful  in  its 
power  and  description.     In   it  you  felt 
the  very  scorch  of  the  heat  and  saw  all 
the  glory  and  colour  of  the  flames.     It 
was  the  story  that  made  Hearn. 
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Thereafter  he  was  a  very  important 
figure  in  that  newspaper  office.  His  de- 
scriptive articles  became  the  talk  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  were  very  widely  quoted  all 
over  the  country.  On  one  occasion  he 
had  himself  hauled  up  to  the  top  of  the 
highest  steeple  so  that  he  could  write 
a  description  of  the  city  as  it  appeared 
from  the  bird's-eve  view.  The  humour 
of  this  was  in  the  fact  that  Hearn  was 
so  near-sighted  that  everything  more 
than  six  feet  away  from  him  was  bound 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  confused  blur. 
Nevertheless,  his  article  was  an  extraor- 
dinary one.  From  Cincinnati  he  drifted 
to  the  South  and  passed  two  years  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  the  tropical  life  ex- 
erted a  strong  fascination  upon  him.  A 
curious  chance  took  him  to  Japan.  There 
he  lived  among  the  people,  adopted  their 
ideas  and  language  and  dress,  and  de- 
voted his  time  to  study  and  literary  work. 
He  accepted  a  professorship  at  the  Im- 
perial University  of  Tokio,  became  a 
Japanese  citizen  and  married  a  Japanese 
woman.  The  list  of  his  stories  and  essays 
includes  Stray  Leaves  from  Strange  Lit- 
erature, Some  Chinese  Ghosts,  Two 
Years  in  the  French  West  Indies,  Youma, 
Out  of  the  East,  Reveries  and  Studies 
in  New  Japan,  Kokoro,  Gleanings  in 
Buddha  Fields,  Exotics  and  Retrospec- 
tives, In  Ghostly  Japan,  Shadowings,  A 
lapancsc  Miscellany,  and  Kzuaidan. 

Apropos  of  Lafcadio  Hearn,  there  is 
a  romantic  story  connected  with  his  par- 
entage. His  father  was  an  Anglo-Irish- 
man of  excellent  family,  and  highly  aris- 
tocratic connections,  but  himself  some- 
thing of  a  scapegrace.  Travelling  in 
Greece,  he  met  a  young  Greek  girl  of 
great  charm  and  beauty,  with  whom  he 
fell  desperately  in  love.  Her  brothers, 
believing  that  Hearn's  intentions  were  not 
honourable,  waylaid  him  one  night  in  a 
lonely  place  and  stabbed  him  seven  times, 
leaving  him,  as  they  supposed,  hfeless  on 
tlic  ground.  Returning  home,  they  told 
their  sister  what  they  had  done.  Leav- 
ing the  house  without  a  word,  she  found 
the  body  of  her  lover,  and  dragged  it 
into  a  neighbouring  cave,  where  for 
three  months  she  remained  with  him, 
nursing  him  back  to  life  and  health. 
When  he  was  quite  restored  he  married 
her   and    brought    her   to    this    country, 


where  their  son,  Lafcadio  Hearn,  was 
born.  A  good  many  years  afterward  the 
fathei  returned  to  England,  and,  at  the 
instance  of  his  family,  who  wished  him 
to  make  a  brilliant  match,  managed  by  a 
technicality  to  secure  a  divorce  from  his 
Greek  wife,  whom  he  then  abandoned. 
Young  Hearn  never  forgave  his  father, 
and  not  only  loathed  his  memory,  but  de- 
tested the  very  name  of  Englishman,  and 
throughout  his  life  could  never  speak  of 
anything  English  without  breaking  forth 
into  a  passion  of  virulent  abuse. 


The  author  of  Secret  History  of  To- 
day, who  signs  himself  Allen   Upward, 

has  mangled  an  idea 
The  "Secret  which  the  elder  Dumas's 
History  nimble  mind  would  have 

of  To-day."  greeted  with  immense  de- 
light. Allen  Upward's 
hero  is  a  rather  poor  combination  of 
d'Artagnan  and  Sherlock  Holmes,  who 
goes  about  detecting  the  frauds  of  con- 
temporary European  history  and  safe- 
guarding reigning  sovereigns  from  assas- 
sination. By  birth  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  the  son  of  a  Polish  father,  exiled 
on  account  of  his  political  opinions,  and 
a  French  mother.  Monsieur  A —  de  V. — 
showed  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for 
languages  and  a  passion  for  mystery  and 
intrigue  which  combined  to  make  him  a 
secret  service  agent  of  extraordinary  acu- 
men and  led  to  his  employment  at  onetime 
or  another  by  nearly  every  government 
of  the  world.  The  one  thing,  however, 
that  Monsieur  de  V.  lacked  was  a  sense 
of  humour.  He  is  as  portentous  in  his 
narration  of  these  avowed  fictions  as  the 
late  Monsieur  de  Blowitz  was  in  his  sto- 
ries of  alleged  facts.  He  tells  you  from 
the  beginning  that  it  is  all  make-believe, 
and  that  he  himself  never  really  existed, 
and  yet  you  find  yourself  looking  at 
him  suspiciously  as  a  very  shady  and 
discreditable  sort  of  person.  The  author 
has  made  the  mistake  of  colouring  his 
audacity  with  just  a  little  too  much  ab- 
surdity. 

m, 

The  first  exploit  of  which  Monsieur 
de  V.  tells  concerns  the  telegram  which 
was  the  real  cause  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  War  of  the  Transvaal.  According  to 
the  tale,  the  German  Emperor  did  not 
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send  the  telegram  at  all  but  was  as  much 
surprised  as  anyone  else  to  read  it  in 
the  morning  papers.  He  was  in  the  pre- 
dicament of  being  able  neither  to  repudi- 
ate it  nor  avow  it,  because  it  had  aroused 
so  much  enthusiasm  for  himself  through- 
out Germany  that  repudiation  would 
have  weakened  his  sway,  whereas  on  the 


other  hand,  nothing  was  farther  from  his 
mind  at  the  time  than  a  desire  to  em- 
broil his  people  in  war  with  England. 
Monsieur  de  V.'s  account  of  the  blowing 
up  of  the  Maine  begins  with  the  start- 
ling assertion  that  had  he  left  his  hotel  ten 
minutes  earlier  on  a  certain  memorable 
night  in  the  year  i8q8,  the  Spanish  flag 


Mr.   Herrick's   new   novel.  "The  Common  Lot,"  is  reviewed  e1sev\here  in 
this  numlwr  oi  The  Buokman. 

fkotagrapli  by  Zti:da  Bern  Ymuf. 
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might  still  be  flying  over  the  citadel  of 
Havana.  The  conviction  of  Captain 
Dreyfus  he  traces  through  General  Mas- 
tier  to  Brussels  and  Louis  Bonaparte, 
and  thence  on  to  the  Czar  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  ruler  of  all  the  Russias  is 
again  the  foil  for  Monsieur  de  V.'s  cun- 
ning in  the  story  of  what  was  behind  the 
rescript  calling  upon  the  great  military 
powers  of  the  world  to  disband  their 
armies  and  dismantle  their  fleets,  and 
inaugurate  an  era  of  universal  peace. 
Perhaps  as  good  a  story  as  the  book 
contains  deals  with  the  assassination  of 
King  Humbert.  According  to  Monsieur 
de  v.,  that  crime  could  have  been  pre- 
vented had  the  Italian  police  paid  the 
slightest  attention  to  his  repeated  tele- 
grams of  warning.  Some  of  Monsieur 
de  V.'s  conceptions  are  as  daring  as  that 
of  d'Artagnan  when  he  planned  to  kid- 
nap General  Monk  in  the  midst  of  his 
armv  and  to  carrv  him  in  a  barrel  from 
England  to  Holland,  and  there  to  present 
him  to  the  man  who  afterwards  became 
Charles  II.  But  in  carrying  them  out 
he  is  far  from  being  so  convincing. 


has  recently  appeared,  admirably  edited 
by  Mr.  Wright,  and  containing  many  that 
have  never  before  been  published,  affords 
perhaps  a  better  example.  Cowper  is  one 
of  the  few  authors  whose  best  writings 
were  not  meant  for  publication.  His 
poetry  is  seldom  free  from  the  suggestion 
of  artifice  or  from  the  reminiscence  of 
what  other  poets  had  said.  Simple  and 
sincere  as  he  seems  in  contrast  to  many 
writers  of  his  time,  he  was  needlessly  con- 
fined by  precedent  and  consciously  aimed 
at  "style."  In  the  Letters  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  this.  By  "taking  thought"  he  made 
himself  only  a  secondary  poet — some- 
times a  poet  with  a  forced  gait.  When  he 
did  not  take  thought  as  to  the  effective- 
ness of  his  phrases  he  wrote  the  most  de- 
lightful letters  in  the  English  language. 
He  produced  his  best  literature  when  least 
affected  by  literary  solicitude.  Another  il- 
lustration of  Mr.  Harrison's  point  may  be 
found  in  the  recently  published  letters  of 
Ruskin  to  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  There 
are  parts  of  these  unstudied  composi- 
tions where  the  charm  of  his  style  is  as  ir- 
resistible as  in  his  books. 


On  the  old  question  of  teaching  style 
some  one  quotes  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
as  follows: 

"An    ingenious    professor 
Style.  of  literature  has  lately  ven- 

tured to  commit  himself  to 
an  entire  treatise  on  style, 
wherein  he  has  propounded  everything  that  .can 
usefully  be  said  about  this  art,  in  a  style  which 
illustrates  things  that  you  should  avoid.  At 
the  end  of  his  book  he  declares  that  style  can- 
not be  taught.  This  is  true  enough ;  but  if  this 
had  been  the  first,  instead  of  the  last,  sentence 
of  his  piece,  the  book  would  not  have  been 
written  at  all.  .  .  .  Style  cannot  be  taught. 
Nothing  practical  can  be  said  about  style. 
And  no  good  can  come  to  a  young  student  by 
being  anxious  about  style.  None  of  you  by 
taking  thought  can  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature ; 
no,  nor  one  gem  to  his  English  prose,  unless 
nature  has  endowed  him  with  that  rare  gift — 
a  subtle  ear  for  the  melody  of  words,  a  fastid- 
ious instinct  for  the  connotations  of  a  phrase. 
.  .  .  Almost  all  that  can  be  laid  down  as  a 
law  about  style  is  contained  in  a  sentence  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne  in  her  twentieth  letter  to 
her  daughter:  *Ne  quittez  pas  jamais  le 
naturel.'     .     .     ." 

He  instances  Madame  de  Sevigne's 
letters  as  a  triumph  of  this  principle. 
Cowper's  letters,  of  which  a  new  edition 


But  after  all  style  is  a  sort  of  spiritual 
accuracy,  and  to  tell  men  of  lesser  gifts 
that  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  "be  natural" 
is  to  deceive  by  an  easy-sounding  phrase. 
It  means  that  the  soul  must  be  sent  to  the 
pi  inter  exactly  as  it  is.  Cowper  and  Rus- 
kin found  it  easy.  Mr.  Walter  Pater 
sometimes  spent  a  whole  day  on  a  sen- 
tence. Every  writer  is  egotist  enough  to 
wish  to  see  himself  on  paper;  and  if  it 
were  an  easy  matter,  books  would  be  as 
delightfully  variant  as  the  human  beings 
who  wrote  them.  He  grasps  his  pen, 
sturdily  repeating,  Be  to  thine  own  self 
true,  but  the  devil  soon  whispers,  Be 
literary,  and  there  goes  down  on  paper 
not  his  soul  nor  anybody  else's,  but  a 
patchwork  affair  trimmed  with  literary 
reminiscences,  an  unconscious  compila- 
tion from  past  successes.  The  usual  pen 
is  a  non-conductor  so  far  as  the  soul  is 
concerned.  Fancy  guessing  the  soul  of  a 
best-selling  novelist  from  his  latest  books. 
We  would  rather  take  our  chances  with  a 
lock  of  his  hair.  "Say  what  you  think," 
says  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison — an  ex- 
orbitant demand  of  such  as  are  not 
geniuses,  for  a  man's  skull  is  a  cave  of 
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the  echoes,  buzzing  with  other  people's 
phrases,  standards  and  preferences,  and 
the  ''styles"  of  all  but  the  gifted  writers 
are  merely  studies  in  mosaic. 


The  agitation  caused  by  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton's  terrible  words,  "Is  American  Litera- 
ture    Bourgeois  ?'*     had 
Another  barely  subsided  when  Mr. 

Literary  G.    S.    Street    wrote    an 

Controversy.        article  in  the  September 

Pall  Mall  that  brought 
on  another  storm.  Our  debate  was  in- 
comparably less  entertaining.  Mr.  Street 
happens  to  be  a  genuine  critic,  even-tem- 
pered, sympathetic,  and  with  a  memory 
so  well  stocked  that  he  can  cite  concrete 
instances  at  every  point.  Hence  some  of 
the  best  writers  over  there  found  it  worth 
while  to  take  him  seriously.  He  started 
with  the  mild  and  apparently  impregnable 
proposition  that  the  older  novel,  as  we 
know  it  from  Fielding  down  to  Mere- 
dith and  Thomas  Hardy,  is  dying  out. 
He  promptly  makes  it  clear  that  he  is  not 
one  of  those  tiresome  people  whose 
quarrel  is  merely  with  the  number  of  our 
books.  *Tt  is  a  reading  age  and  country, 
and  our  people  are  at  present  trivial  in 
their  interests ;  inevitably  what  they  read 
will  be  trivial  also.  .  .  .  Novels  have 
been  for  some  time  in  the  air,  and  a 
crowd  of  amateurs  has  been  attracted  to 
the  writing  of  them.  It  is  a  fashion,  as 
strumming  on  the  piano  was  or  'sketch- 
ing.' .  .  .  The  mass  of  catch-shil- 
ling novels,  and  novels  written  to  soothe 
an  innocent  vanity,  does  not  now  con- 
cern us."  The  main  points  that,  roughly 
speaking,  characterise  the  older  novel  was 
the  leisurely  development  of  the  leading 
characters,  who  were  usually  not  far  re- 
moved from  average  humanity,  such  as 
Tom  Jones  or  Pendennis,  for  example, 
and  the  subordinating  of  the  extraordi- 
nary or  out-of-the-way  characters  to  the 
general  scheme  of  the  book. 

**The  psychology  of  the  common  life  of  old 
novels,  or  the  description  merely  of  its  out- 
ward aspects  .  .  .  naturally  is  not  much 
exercised  by  itself.  .  .  .  The  story,  the 
yarn  is  eternal.  ...  I  am  not  sure,  how- 
ever, that  the  romance,  as  we  generally  under- 
stand the  term,  can  be  said  to  flourish  very 
remarkably    among    us.     In    this    respect,    at 


least,  it  is  a  pity  the  old  style  of  novel,  with  its 
leisurely  combination  of  features,  is  no  longer 
the  model,  because  by  attending  exclusively 
to  the  mechanism  of  their  stories  and  character 
almost  altogether,  our  contemporary  romances 
run  a  risk,  a  risk  of  failing  to  interest  us. 
Their  stories  are  ingenious  mechanism,  very 
complicated  and  clever,  but  we  are  watching 
machines,  not  men  and  women." 

He  thinks  present-day  novelists  are  at 
their  best  in  the  drawing  of  striking,  ec- 
centric or  humorous  characters  and  in- 
stances such  novels  as  Sir  Richard 
Calmady,  and  the  stories  of  Mr.  Conrad, 
or  in  depicting  unfamiliar  phases  of  life, 
as  Mr.  Kipling's  Indian  stories  or  Mr. 
Zangwiirs  account  of  his  own  people; 
but  he  dislikes  the  tendency  to  set  out 
deliberately  for  those  themes.  '*Humor- 
ous  or  eccentric  character  is  not  the  most 
fruitful  theme  of  our  fiction- writers,  as 
indeed  we  can  hardly  expect  it  should 
be  in  an  age  of  spreading  uniformity,  an 
age  when  'Brown  grows  liker  every  day 
to  Jones.*  "  As  to  the  familiar  studies  in 
*iow  life"  he  says: 


H-i 


'We  are  all  mixed  up  in  this  country;  we 
might  all  be  not  very  distant  relations;  you 
may  see  an  aristocratic  face  on  an  unskilled 
labourer,  and  a  very  plebeian  one  on  a  peer. 
We  are  all  very  much  alike,  and  I  confess  I 
feel  ashamed  when  the  speech  and  manners  of 
my  'lower-class'  fellow-citizens  are  presented 
to  my  superior  eye  as  though  they  were  some 
strange  animals." 


Some  of  the  answers  were  pleasantly 
characteristic  of  the  writers'   respective 

whims  or  foibles.  Mr. 
The  Replies—  Lang  disposed  of  the 
Mr.  Andrew  matter  by  saying  that  he 
Lang.  did  not  intend   to  think 

about  it.  An  agreeable 
quality  in  Mr.  Lang  is  his  entire  readiness 
to  settle  any  point  by  not  thinking  as  well 
as  by  thinking.  He  disposed  of  the  evo- 
lution theory  the  other  day  in  three 
easy,  casual  and  quite  spontaneous  sen- 
tences— adversely  to  Darwin,  Huxley 
and  Haeckel,  we  believe.  If  his  mind 
does  not  act  on  any  given  subject  he 
knows  at  once  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
subject.  He  is  no  coward,  and  he  never 
basely  remains  silent  just  because  he  has 
decided    not    to    think.     He    savs    Mr. 
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Street's  rather  simple  proposition  is  "too 
subtle  for  a  mere  Hegelian  like  myself," 
and  that  he  cannot  criticise  Mr.  Street's 
appreciation  of  modern  Avriters  because 
"some  of  them  bore  me,  others  I  know 
would  bore  me  if  I  gave  them  a  chance ; 
of  others  I  never  heard."  Mr.  Street,  by 
the  way,  does  not  mention  any  names 
that  are  not  familiar  to  persons  of  very 
moderate  reading.  But  if  you  tell  Mr. 
Lang  anything  he  never  heard  of,  it  is 
always  you  who  must  apologise.  In  this 
case  he  advises  critics  of  British  fiction  to 
drop  the  subject  altogether. 

"The  Muse  of  British  Fiction  is  a  fair  in- 
valid, always  languishing  on  a  sofa,  in  a  shawl, 
while  critical  doctors  feel  her  pulse,  look  at  her 
tongue,  and  alternately  assure  her  that  she  is 
not  tight-laced  enough,  and  that  she  is  much 
too  tight-laced;  that  she  must  give  up  dis- 
tributing tracts,  and  that  she  must  go  on  pil- 
grimages to  the  slums,  that  'she  really  must 
make  an  effort,'  try  to  brighten  up,  endeavour 
to  be  a  little  amusing;  or  on  the  other  hand, 
that  she  must  lecture  eight  hours  a  day  on 
'Smart  Society,  its  Sins  and  Shames,*  on 
'Duchesses  at  Tea,*  on  'Biblical  Criticism,'  on 
'The  Game  Laws,'  on  'Society  and  Revelation,* 
on  'Science  and  the  Minor  Prophets,'  and 
other  cheerful  and  edifying  themes.  'Be  com- 
monplace, my  dear  madame,  and  you  cannot  go 
wrong,'  murmurs  W.  D.  Howells,  M.D.  'Don't 
be  afraid  of  exhausting  yourself.  Be  exhaus- 
tive!' whispers  Henry  James,  M.D.  'Be  apoc- 
alyptical !'  commands  Professor  Hall  Caine ; 
'nothing  like  prophecy  to  restore  the  circula- 
tion. 


I  f» 


Other 

Commentators. 


Mrs.  Craigie  proceeds  as  soon  as  she 
can  after  a  polite  pretence  of  relevancy 

to  "the  exceedingly  vi- 
cious conditions  of  mod- 
ern life."  Life  is  all  too 
terrible,  and  it  is  not 
strange  if  writers  of  fic- 
tion "present  flattering  pictures  of  the 
society  of  our  time."  Young  women 
nowadays  do  not  inspire  "heroic  devo- 
tion." They  are  treated  at  best  like  "ex- 
pensive horses  or  pet  dogs,"  and  since 
there  is  an  "indiflPerence  to  idealism"  in 
all  classes  of  society,  there  is  no  basis  for 
art.  Mr.  Courtney  thinks  it  is  the  wo- 
men writers  and  readers  who  are  to  blame 
for  the  fallen    state    of   modern  fiction. 


"Novels,"  he  says,  "are  now  written  by 
women  for  women."  Girls  are  glib  and 
give  lively  accounts  of  their  own  experi- 
ences. Boys  often  stammer.  "Stammer- 
ing is  a  masculine  defect,  I  understand, 
the  proportion  of  male  stammerers  to 
female  being  three  to  one."  Women  can 
follow  the  "winding  curves  and  spiral  ad- 
vances or  retrogressions  of  human  exist- 
ence," but  it  takes  a  man  "to  produce  the 
finished  picture"  subordinating  details  to 
the  whole.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  fancies 
Dickens  come  to  life  and  trying  to  "nego- 
tiate" Bleak  House  through  his  literary 
agent,  Mr.  Watt  or  Mr.  Pinker,  and 
depicts  the  embarrassment  of  editors  and 
publishers  over  its  enormous  size,  and 
tells  how  Mr.  Methuen,  who  finallv  ac- 
cepts  it,  is  obliged  to  suggest  kindly  that 
Mr.  Dickens  "cut  it  down  a  bit." 

"In  America  Mr.  Pinker  has  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  securing  publication  at  all,  seeing 
there  is  nothing  in  it  either  about  colonial 
America,  divorce,  Napoleon,  or  the  twelve 
apostles;  and  there  is  subsequently  an  interest- 
ing correspondence  between  the  American 
publisher,  communicating  through  the  medium 
of  an  office  girl  and  smeary  violet  typewriting, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  who  resorts  to 
holograph  and  pathos,  discussing  a  project 
to  'invest  the  book  with  interest,  and  increase 
its  selling  value  fifty  per  cent.'  by  four  illustra- 
tions by  an  imitator  of  Charles  Dana  Gibson." 

There  is  not,  of  course,  any  conclusion, 
nor  ought  there  to  be.     The  basis  of  Mr. 

Street's  induction  is,  as 

he   states  expressly,   the 

In  Conclusion,    fiction  of  the  last  thirty 

years,  and  he  cites  Mere- 
dith and  Hardy  as  the  last 
"vital  exemplars"  of  the  older  and  better 
novel.  Now,  Mr.  Hardy  is  by  no  means 
dead,  and  he  may  write  another  novel. 
Even  if  he  does  not,  thirty  years  is  not  a 
long  time  to  wait  between  geniuses.  The 
methods  of  current  writers  are  not  the 
main  thing,  but  the  quality  of  their  minds. 
If  a  man's  gifts  were  equal  to  Scott's  or 
Thackeray's,  we  surely  may  trust  them  to 
work  their  way  out  whether  or  not  the 
hero  was  a  "fair  example  of  average  hu- 
manity." Writers  on  this  subject  almost 
always  identify  a  fashion  with  a  ten- 
dency. 
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THE   PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

By  Charles  Edward  Kloe^er,  Jr. 


Among  the  many  things  that  enter  into 
the  making  of  the  American  newspaper 
of  to-day,  none  plays  a  larger  part  than 
the  press  association.  Indeed,  it  may 
safely  be  said  that,  considering  the  daily 
solelv  in  its  function  as  a  news  medium, 
the  press  association  is  by  far  the  most 
important  factor  in  its  creation.  It 
makes  possible  the  publication  of  a  wide 
range  of  news,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
besides  complete  market,  shipping,  sport- 
ing and  other  routine  but  vastly  impor- 
tant reports,  and  all  with  an  accuracy  and 
detail  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  chiefly 
the  great  expense  involved,  could  not  be 
gathered  in  anything  like  their  present 
completeness  by  any  single  paper  or  small 
group  of  papers.  For  instance.  The  As- 
sociated Press  expends  annually  more 
than  $2,000,000,  so  it  becomes  apparent 
that  it  is  bevond  the  reaoh  of  anv  indi- 
vidual  enterprise,  even  to  begin  to  com- 
pete with  so  extended  a  service. 

In  America  the  press  association  field 
is  filled  by  The  Associated  Press,  the 
Laffan,  or  New  York  Sun  Bureau,  the 
Publishers*  Press  Association  and  the 
Scripps-McRae  Press  Association.  In 
the  British  North  American  possessions 
is  the  Canadian  Pacific  Telegraphs, 
which,  however,  confines  itself  strictly  to 
that  territory  and,  like  the  many  foreign 
news  agencies,  serves  as  an  auxiliary  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  domestic  concerns 
by  means  of  reciprocal  arrangements 
which  arc  more  fully  explained  in  another 
place.  Foremost  of  the  American  or- 
ganisations and  most  familiar  to  the  news- 
paper-reading public,  is  that  known  as 
"The  Associated  Press,"  and  because  of 
its  prominence,  its  great  scope  and  its 
peculiar  non-profit  earning  character,  it 
has  been  selected  for  descrij)tion  as  typ- 
ical of  the  press  association  as  developed 
in  America.  Also,  it  was  the  pioneer  in 
this  kind  of  newspaper  enterprise,  and  the 


other  associations  have  been  largely  or- 
ganised along  its  lines,  except  in  the 
matter  of  its  non-money  making  quality. 
This  peculiarity  of  The  Associated  Press 
not  only  makes  it  unique,  but,  as  will  be 
explained,  also  lends  it  somewhat  the 
character  of  a  semi-public  institution. 

ORIGIN    OF   THE   ASSOCIATED   PRESS. 

Like  all  great  concems,it  had  its  origin  in 
very  small  things,  so  small,  in  fact,  that 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  little  group  of 
New  York  publishers  who  conceived  the 
idea  even  dreamed  of  the  tremendous 
scope  and  influence  of  the  present  organ- 
isation. In  1 856- a  few  New  York  pub- 
lishers perceived  the  possibilities  of  co- 
operation in  gathering  certain  classes  of 
news.  Each  was  paying  heavily  for  mat- 
ter accessible  to  all,  and  provision  was 
made  for  a  joint  agency  to  cover  certain 
routine  fields.  The  New  York  Herald, 
World,  Times,  Tribune,  Sun,  Express 
and  Journal  of  Commerce  were  later 
parties  to  this  arrangement.  Then  papers 
outside  of  New  York  sought  to  buy  this 
news,  and  thus  the  New  York  Associated 
Press  was  formed.  An  agreement  was 
then  effected  by  which  these  outside 
papers  not  only  paid  for  the  general  news 
budget,  but  turned  over  to  the  associa- 
tion any  news  originating  in  their  terri- 
tory. In  the  meantime  papers  west  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains,  grasping  the 
value  of  such  cooperative  methods,  or- 
ganised the  Western  Associated  Press, 
and  the  success  of  the  idea  being  assured. 
New  England,  New  York  state,  and 
papers  in  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia 
formed  minor  associations  which  became 
affiliated  with  the  New  York  Associated 
Press,  which  they  paid  for  the  general 
budget  and  contracted  with  for  an  inter- 
change of  news.  This  general  alliance 
became  known  as  The  Associated 
Press.    The  organisation,  however,  soon 
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developed  defects  which  proved  fatal  to 
its  continuance,  inasmuch  as  it  permitted 
the  little  group  of  New  York  papers  to 
control  its  policies  and  management  and 
to  obtain  the  whole  budget  at  practically 
no  cost  to  themselves.  In  other  words, 
it  became  a  money-making  concern.  The 
dissatisfaction  culminated  in  1882  in  the 
revolt  of  the  Western  Associated  Press, 
as  a  result  of  which  a  new  alliance  was 
formed,  the  expenses  more  equably  di- 
vided and  the  Western  concern  given  a 
voice  in  the  management.  In  the  mean- 
time another  strong  combination  arose  in 
the  Southern  Associated  Press  which 
played  an  important  part  in  subsequent 
press  association  affairs.  The  agreement, 
or  alliance,  of  these  sectional  associations 
continued  until  1892,  when  the  charter  of 
the  Western  Associated  Press  being  about 
to  expire,  its  members  incorporated  "The 
Associated  Press'*  under  the  laws  of  Il- 
linois. This  concerrt  took  the  form  of 
a  stockholding  company,  but  as  the  stock- 
holders were  limited  to  newspaper  pro- 
prietors and  the  amount  of  stock  each 
could  hold  restricted  to  eight  shares,  it 
really  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  mutual 
cooperative  association.  Even  then  there 
was  a  growing  perception  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  possible  to  form  a  more  perfect 
news-gathering  organisation,  but  the 
time  was  hardly  ripe  for  it.  The  United 
Press  had  entered  the  field  and  a  giant 
struggle  for  supremacy  had  begun.  It 
was  a  fight  to  the  death,  and  every  re- 
source at  the  command  of  these  two  rich 
and  powerful  concerns  was  brought  into 
play.  But  the  principle  of  cooperation 
triumphed  over  that  of  dividend  earning, 
and  the  United  Press  was  driven  to  the 
wall.  Having  cleared  the  field  of  its 
powerful  rival  The  Associated  Press  con- 
tinued under  its  Illinois  charter  until 
1900,  when  for  various  reasons  it  was 
deemed  best  to  abolish  the  stockholding 
feature  and  substitute  therefor  a  strictly 
cooper^ttye-organisation,  non-profit  earn- 
ing and  in  all  respects  a  mutual  society 
of  newspaper  publishers.  The  present  or- 
ganisation was  then  effected  and  The  As- 
sociated Press  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  New  York  and  its  general  offices 
removed  from  Chicago  to  the  Metropolis. 
Its  operative  methods  were  not  materi- 
ally altered,  the  change  being  largely 
brought  about  because  of  certain    legal 


technicalities;  but  under  the  new  organ- 
isation each  member  enjoys  a  voice  in 
the  management,  and  admission  to  mem- 
bership is  controlled  by  a  vote  of  the 
members,  much  the  same  as  in  a  club. 

ITS   ELEMENTS   OF   STRENGTH. 

This  cooperative  feature,  the  pooling 
of  the  resources  and  energies  of  hundreds 
of  wealthy  and  powerful  papers,  natu- 
rally results  in  placing  at  the  disposal  of 
the  association  facilities  which  could  not, 
in  the  very  nature  of  modern  journalism, 
be  enjoyed  under  any  other  form  of  or- 
ganisation. 

But  huge  as  it  is  and  dealing  with  a 
commodity  that  has  as  real  a  money  value 
as  cotton  or  wheat,  it  makes  absolutely 
not  a  farthing,  and  the  word  dividend  has 
no  place  in  its  existence.  It  is  simply  a 
society  of  newspaper  publishers  formed  to 
exchange  the  news  of  their  territories  and 
to  gather  the  foreign  news  of  the  world. 
It  has  another  element  of  strength  and 
one  that  has  been  largely  instrumental 
in  its  upbuilding  in  its  compulsory  non- 
partisan character.  Numbering  among 
its  membership  nearly  seven  hundred 
papers  of  every  shade  of  political,  re- 
ligious and  sociological  belief,  it  is  obliged 
to  be  absolutely  impartial  in  all  things, 
and  is  thus  lifted  above  every  other  con- 
sideration than  that  of  news  gathering 
and  distribution.  Of  it  it  is  only  de- 
manded that  it  shall  state  the  news  wij:h 
perfect  accuracy.  To  meet  the  expense 
of  its  service  the  members  are  assessed 
equably  on  a  basis  of  population  within  a 
given  radius  of  the  place  of  publication 
and  the  mileage  of  leased  wire  necessary 
to  serve  it. 

ITS   ADMINISTRATION. 

The  association  is  administered  by 
a  board  of  directors  composed  of 
publishers  of  both  morning  and  even- 
ing papers  representing  all  sections 
of  the  country  and  both  of  the  great 
political  parties,  while  the  executive  staff 
consists  of  Mr.  Melville  E.  Stone,  the 
General  Manager,  whose  offices  are  in 
New  York ;  Colonel  Charles  S,  Diehl,  As- 
sistant General  Alanager,  located  in  Chi- 
cago ;  Mr.  Charles  H.  Boynton,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Eastern  division,  whose 
headquarters  are  in  New  York;  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Boynton,  Superintendent  of 
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the  Southern  division,  with  headquarters 
in  Washington ;  Mr.  Addison  C.  Thomas, 
Superintendent  of  the  Central  division, 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago;  Mr.  Paul 
Cowles,  Superintendent  of  the  Western 
division,  at  San  Francisco,  and  Mr. 
Waher  Neef,  Superintendent  of  Foreign 
Service,  stationed  in  London.  Under 
them  are  about  one  thousand  salaried  em- 
ployes, a  tremendous  staff,  but  represent- 
ing only  a  fraction  of  al!  those  who  con- 
tribute either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
service,  for  it  maintains  probably  five 
thousand  additional  cprrespondents  on 
space  pay,  and  every  editor,  reporter  and 
correspondent  of  every  paper  in  its  mem- 
bership and  every  employe  of  the  foreign 
news  associations  with  which  it  is  allied 
is  indirectly  in  its  service. 

NEWS    FROM    THE   SACRED    CITY.- 

The  foreign  editor  of  a  New  York 
paper  recently  called  up  The  Associated 
Press  office  by  telephone  and  calmly 
asked,  "Can't  we  have  a  more  detailed 
story  of  Younghusband's  entry  into 
Lhassa?"  Now,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
British  mission  in  the  Sacred  City  of 
Thibet,  the  home  of  the  great  Dalai  Lama 
has  been  a  sealed  place,  the  last  of  the 
world's   mystery   spots,   yet   this   editor 


made  his  request  in  as  matter-of-fact  a 
way  as  if  he  had  been  asking  for  the  re- 
port of  the  legislature  at  Albany.  He 
knew  there  was  a  military  telegraph  wire 
trailing  behind  the  British  column  and 
that  somewhere  that  wire  connected  with 
a  cable.  As  there  was  news  in  Lhassa 
and  a  wire  to  get  it  out,  it  naturally  fol- 
lowed that  a  reporter  was  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity.  So,  after  all,  the  request  was 
not  at  all  unreasonable,  and,  to  finish  the 
story,  he  got  what  he  wanted.  The  in- 
cident demonstrates  the  scope  of  modern 
news  gathering,  for  if  one  magnifies  a 
thousand-fold  the  functions  of  the  daily 
paper  in  its  local  field,  the  result  is  a 
rough  idea  of  the  functions  of  The  As- 
sociated Press.  Dealing  with  news  only 
in  its  broadest  sense,  and  non-partisan 
in  all  things,  its  field  is  the  world  and  it 
recognises  no  limitations  of  geography, 
cost  or  enterprise  in  its  self-created  mis- 
sion. Wherever  nations  battle,  parlia- 
ments debate  and  rulers  decree,  where 
there  is  flood,  fire,  pestilence  or  famine, 
in  wreck  or  riot,  in  the  marts  of  trade  and 
finance,  in  the  field  of  sport,  wherever 
man  or  nature  brings  about  the  condi- 
tions that  create  news,  there  is  its  errand. 
With  sleepless  vigilance  it  watches  the 
known  world,  and  with  a  preparedness 
verging  on  the  uncanny   stands  ready  to 
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bring  word  of  a  battle  in  Manchuria,  a 
prize  fight  in  San  Francisco,  or  the  name 
of  the  men  who  lunched  at  Sagamore  Hill 
or  Esopus.  There  is  no  city  or  town,  and 
hardly  a  hamlet  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  in  which  it  has  not  a  representa- 
tive. Its  hundreds  of  papers  pour  into 
its  distributing  offices  more  than  fifty 
thousand  words  of  news  each  day,  sup- 
plemented by  the  budgets  gathered  by  its 
own  correspondents  and  agents.  It  has 
its  own  correspondents  in  every  foreign 
city  of  consequence,  from  London  east- 
ward to  Honolulu,  who  in  turn  supple- 
ment the  news  furnished  by  the  foreign 
associations  with  which  The  Associated 
Press  is  allied,  so  that  it  covers  the  world 
with  a  thoroughness  that  is  amazing  even 
in  this  day,  when  distance  and  time  are 
practically  eliminated  by  cable  and  tele- 
graph wire. 

THE   DAILY    BUDGET. 

The  daily  budget  of  news  furnished 
the  members  of  The  Associated  Press 
makes  about  thirty-five  columns  in  the 
average  New  York  paper.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  maximum  report.  In  the 
daily  of  the  small  town,  located  on  one  of 
the  minor  circuits,  the  report  consists  of 
about  eighteen  thousand  words,  or  about 


twelve  columns  each  for  morning  and 
afternoon  papers,  while  to  another  class 
of  papers,  in  towns  too  small  to  justify 
a  leased  wire,  it  serves  "pony"  reports  of 
from  one  thousand  words  to  five  thousand 
words  a  day.  To  collect  and  distribute 
this  report,  The  Associated  Press  main- 
tains thirty-four  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventeen  miles  of  leased  wires  which 
net  the  country  from  coast  to  coast  and 
from  the  Canadian  frontier  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  running  direct  into  the  offices  of 
its  papers  in  nearly  every  city  in  the 
country.  In  addition  to  these  wires  it 
makes  heavy  use  of  the  commercial  lines 
in  transmitting  its  "pony"  reports,  so 
that  in  reality  its  wire  mileage  is  much 
in  excess  of  the  above  figure. 

COLLECTION    AND   DISTRIBUTION. 

To  collect  and  distribute  this  great  re- 
port is  required  a  seemingly  elaborate  and 
intricate  system,  yet  one  whose  workings 
are  in  reality  very  simple.  For  purposes 
of  administration  and  to  simplify  the 
mechanical  problems  involved,  the  United 
States  is  divided  into  four  ereat  divisions, 
each  in  charge  of  a  superintendent.    New 
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York,  where  the  general  offices  are  lo- 
cated, is  the  headquarters  of  the  Eastern 
division,  comprising  those  states  east  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains  and  north  of 
the  Potomac;  Washington  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  southern  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi ;  Chicago  directs  the  Central 
division,  while  the  states  west  of  and  in- 
cluding Colorado  are  in  the  Western  di- 
vision, with  head  offices  at  San  Francisco. 
In  the  larger  news  centres  of  each  di- 
vision subsidiary  bureaus  are  maintained 


place  in  the  report.  In  other  words,  to 
use  the  language  of  the  newspaper  shop, 
it  cannot  get  "scooped."  It  must  not  be 
imagined,  however,  that  an  identical  re- 
port is  served  to  each  paper,  or  that  an 
item  once  launched  on  the  wires  must  run 
throughout  their  length. 

NEWS   OF   SECTIONAL   VALUE. 

It  is  a  well-established  rule  that  the 
value  of  news  decreases  with  the  increase 
of  distance  from  its  place  of  origin,  and 


under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent 
and  to  whose  office  their  news  is  for- 
warded. Again,  under  these  minor 
bureaus  are  correspondents  in  the  out- 
lying towns  and  cities,  each  with  his  well- 
defined  territory,  and  as  this  system  is 
carried  out  over  the  entire  country  and 
practically  every  office  is  connected  with 
the  other  by  leased  wire,  and  is  there- 
fore constantly  in  touch,  the  completeness 

•of  the  arrangement  practically  makes 
impossible  the  missing  of  any  news  event 

•  of    sufficient    importance   to   warrant   a 


the  diversified  interests  of  the  enormous 
territory  covered  by  such  a  service,  de- 
mand certain  concessions  to  sectional  in- 
terests. Events  of  great  interest  to  the 
cities  of  the  New  England  seaboard,  for 
instance,  are  valueless  to  the  middle  west 
and  the  great  inter -mountain  west  cares 
nothing  for  that  which  is  considered  of 
first  importance  from  Richmond  to  Jack- 
sonville. So  it  becomes  necessary  to  ad- 
just the  service  to  the  territory  and  serve 
reports  within  reports.  While  the  great 
bulk  of  The  Associated  Press  report,  such 
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as  its  markets  and  foreign  news  and  the 
larger  news  features  of  the  day,  is  served 
to  all  its  members  on  the  leased  wire  cir- 
cuits, this  local  or  sectional  aspect  of  its 
field  must  be  cared  for,  and  to  meet  the 
problem  the  leased  wire  circuits  are 
broken  by  what  are  known  as  "relay" 
offices,  or  offices  in  which  the  wires,  in- 
stead of  passing  through,  are  cut,  thus 
necessitating  a  rehandling  of  the  matter 
that  comes  in  before  it  can  again  go  out. 
These  offices  are  selected  with  a  view  to 


Pacific  Coast.  Washington,  in  its  turn, 
makes  up  an  entire  new  report  for  its 
southern  wires,  while  Boston  prepares 
that  for  New  England.  In  the  larger  and 
more  thickly  settled  states,  separate  cir- 
cuits are  maintained,  which  connect  the 
cities  of  that  state,  such  as  the  one  which 
begins  at  New  York  and  runs  to  Buffalo, 
looping  together  every  city  between. 
Under  such  a  system  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  report  is  identical  only  to  those  points 
between  relay  offices.     Wherever  a  wire 


their  location  as  bearing  upon  their  sur- 
rounding territory.  All  of  the  head- 
quarters or  divisional  offices  are  relaying 
points,  but  in  addition  the  same  thing  is 
done  at  various  other  cities  suitably  lo- 
cated to  meet  the  sectional  problem  al- 
luded to.  For  instance,  the  report  sent 
from  New  York  passes  only  to  Boston  on 
one  side  and  to  Chicago  on  the  other, 
where  it  is  re-edited  and  again  started 
out  over  the  wires,  to  be  relayed  again  at 
Kansas  City,  at  Denver,  and  lastly  at  San 
Francisco  for  service  up  and  down  the 


is  cut,  between  its  two  ends  sits  an  editor, 
so  that  in  reality  it  is  but  a  physical  break. 
Human  agency  and  intelligence  complete 
the  circuit.  The  editors  to  whom  is  en- 
trusted the  readjustment  of  the  report 
are  required  to  be  men  of  exceptional 
training  and  ability.  They  must  judge 
instantly  the  value  of  the  news  as  it 
passes  through  their  hands,  decide  what 
should  go  and  what  be  discarded  for  the 
circuit  which  they  control,  its  relative  im- 
portance in  space  and  place  on  the  wire 
and  on  either  hand  to  adjust  the  incom- 
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ing  and  outgoing  matter.  Again,  in  cer- 
tain offices  he  must  reduce  the  output  of 
two  or  even  tliree  or  more  wires  to  the 
capacity  of  one,  and  here  is  called  into 
play  the  nicest  discrimination  and  finest 
news  judgment.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  alt  newspaperdom  there  is  no  po- 
sition so  exacting  or  calling  for  quicker 
and  more  unerring  adjustment  than  these 
filing  editors  of  The  Associated  Press. 

THE    PASSIXf.    OF    "tHE    FLIMSY." 

Newspaper  men  still  speak  of  the  press 
association  report  as  "the  flimsy,"  but  it 
is  the  survival  of  a  term  which  has  long 
since  ceased  to  carry  its  original  mean- 
ing. Before  the  introduction  of  the  type- 
writing machine  and  its  adoption  bv  tele- 
graph operators  to  receive  from  a  wire,  to 
produce  the  many  copies  of  press  reports 
required  in  each  office,  thin  paper  with  in- 
terlaid sheets  of  carbon  was  used.  On  this 
the  operator  laboriously  wrote  with  a  sty- 
lus. But  the  typewriter  put  an  end  to 
this  cumbersome  method.  The  old-time 
telegraphers  fought  the  new  device  stub- 
bornly. It  required  them  to  acquire  a 
new  accomplishment,  and  they  argued 
that  no  man  could  read  the  clicking 
sounder  and  work  a  machine  at  the  same 
time.     But  gradually  it  came  into  use, 


and  now  there  are  few  operators  who  do 
not  own  what  they  affectionately  call  a 
"mill."  With  the  typewriter  manifolding 
became  easy,  books  of  flimsy  could  be 
made  up  and  piled  to  hand,  and  the  re- 
sult was  clean,  good  copy.  But  soon 
even  this  method  became  inadequate,  and 
now  in  the  larger  offices,  where  a  great 
many  copies  are  required  of  each  sheet  of 
the  report  (as  many  as  sixty  in  the  New 
York  office),  a  wax  sheet  is  placed  in  a 
ribbonless  typewriter,  the  bare  type  per- 
forating it  and  making  a  stencil. 

This  in  turn  is  placed  in  a  miniature 
cylinder  printing  press,  over  which  is 
suspended  a  roll  of  paper,  an  electric 
lever  is  pushed  down  and  the  sheets  fly 
out  at  the  rate  of  several  hundred  a 
minute.  In  the  newspaper  business,  bet- 
ter than  in  any  other  branch  of  industry, 
is  exemplified  the  truthfulness  of  the  ad- 
age which  places  a  money  value  on  time. 
The  minute  is  more  than  precious,  and 
every  device  that  can  save  its  seconds  is 
quickly  seized  upon.  To  increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  wire  there  has  been  devised 
what  is  known  as  a  "code,"  or  system  of 
telegraphic  shorthand,  in  which  the  more 
frequently  occurring  words  and  some 
whole  phrases  or  groups  of  words  which 
commonly  are  used  in  conjunction  are 
indicated  by  a  few  brief  Morse  characters. 
The  common  terminations,  such  as  -ion, 
-ing,  -ed,  etc.,  are  also  provided  for,  so 
that  by  sending  a  single  sign  the  spelling 
out  is  avoided.  For  instance,  the  word 
"scotus"  means  to  the  press  operator 
"Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States." 
But  the  receiving  operator  must  write 
this  code  in  plain  English  as  he  receives 
it  by  sound,  so  that  the  operation  is  com- 
posed of  three  distinct  accomplishments 
— the  ability  to  read  the  Morse  characters 
by  sound,  deftness  with  the  typewriter, 
and  the  simultaneous  translation  of  the 
code  into  long  hand.  Naturally  the  press 
operators  are,  as  a  rule,  men  of  a  high 
order  of  intelligence.  During  the  recent 
Democratic  convention  at  St.  Louis  some 
of  these  men,  who  were  the  pick  of  The 
Associated  Press  corps,  were  at  the  key 
for  twenty  hours  at  a  stretch.  As  it  is 
necessary  that  their  matter  shall  be  prop- 
erly punctuated,  paragraphed  and  capi- 
talised as  it  leaves  their  typewriters,  press 
operators  have  formed  the  habit  of  "back 
reading,"  or  writing  from  ten  to  fifteen 
words  behind  the  instrument  in  order  that 
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they  may  have  the  full  sense  of  the  word 
before  they  transcribe  it. 

SPECIAL   STAFFS. 

In  its  larger  offices,  principally  at  the 
divisional  headquarters,  the  association 
has  a  large  staff  of  special  writers  for 
use  on  occasions  of  great  importance.  In 
New  York  there  is  also  a  maritime  bureau 
and  a  large  office  in  Wall  Street,  while  its 
extensive  foreign  service  requires  a 
bureau  to  handle  the  incoming  cable  mat- 
ter. With  the  laying  of  the  new  Pacific 
Commercial  cable  from  San  Francisco 
to  the  Orient,  the  San  Francisco  office 
was  brought  to  the  front  in  connection 
with  the  foreign  service,  and  a  cable 
bureau  is  also  maintained  there.  The 
largest  staff  of  writers  is  in  Washington, 
where  besides  the  Capitol,  with  the 
necessary  reports  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress, committee  work  and  other  attend- 
ant news  fields,  all  the  executive  depart- 
ments must  be  covered. 

Understanding  this  extensive  and  co- 
herent s\'stem,  the  ease  and  promptness 
and  detail  with  which  the  world's  events 
are  transcribed  into  type  upon  the  heels 
of  their  happening,  is  made  plain.  It 
ceases  to  be  a  marvel  that  a  battle  fought 


in  far  Manchuria  is  chronicled  hour  by 
hour  as  it  proceeds,  or  the  details  of  a 
great  political  convention  are  on  the  street 
in  extra  editions  practically  simultane- 
ously with  their  occurrence  in  the  con- 
vention hall. 

MCKINLEY'S    ASSASSINATION. 

The  reporting  of  fixed  events,  occasions 
which  can  be  prepared  for  in  advance, 
is  an  easy  matter.  Weeks  before  a  na- 
tional political  convention  every  detail 
has  been  attended  to.  The  men  who  are 
to  report  it  have  been  selected,  each  as- 
signed to  a  particular  feature  of  the 
work,  extra  wires  have  been  arranged 
for  and  offices  installed  in  the  conven- 
tion hall.  In  fact,  it  merely  consists 
in  setting  up  for  the  time  being  a  com- 
pletely equipped  office  and  applying  the 
same  methods  that  control  the  daily  ser- 
vice. It  is  the  unexpected,  the  tremen- 
dous interest-centering,  world-important 
event  that  tests  the  machine.  I  know  of 
no  better  illustration  of  such  an  emer- 
gency than  the  assassination  of  President 
McKinley.  Let  me  tell  how  it  was  met. 
When  the  reporter  who  was  covering  the 
President's  visit  to  the  Buffalo  Exposi- 
tion rushed  to  a  telephone  and  sent  his 
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world-startling  message  to  the  Buffalo 
bureau,  there  was  automatically  put  in 
motion  every  resource  of  this  vast  or- 
ganisation. Within  thirty  minutes  of  the 
time  that  bulletin  flashed  over  its  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  leased  wires,  The  As- 
sociated Press  had  set  up  two  extra  wires 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  and  added  an 
extra  wire  to  its  main  circuits,  which 
reach  throughout  the  country;  two  re- 
porters and  three  telegraphers  were  on 


day,  it  might  last  for  weeks.  So  by  six 
o'clock  the  next  morning  there  was  in 
Buffalo  a  staff  capable  of  handling  even 
this  tremendous  situation.  But  in  the 
meantime  the  Buffalo  bureau  had  risen 
to  the  occasion,  and  within  one  hour  from 
the  minute  the  shot  that  was  to  de- 
prive a  nation  of  its  chief  executive  was 
fired,  there  had  passed  over  The  Associ- 
ated Press  wires  and  appeared  in  extras 
in  every  city  in  the  land    a  two-column 


their  way  from  the  New  York  office  to 
Buffalo,  two  were  crossing  from  Bos- 
ton, its  Albany  correspondent  was  speed- 
ing northward  to  the  same  destination, 
and  four  of  its  picked  Washington  men, 
men  acquainted  with  every  cabinet  of- 
ficer and  public  official  at  the  capital, 
were  on  the  train  that  carried  the  higher 
Washington  officials  to  the  place  where 
their  chief  lay  dying.  It  was  instantly 
realised  that  the  occasion  was  one  de- 
manding every  resource.    It  might  last  a 


account  of  the  tragedy,  accurate  in  every 
detail.  In  the  days  that  followed  a 
graphic  and  accurate  history  of  the 
events  of  the  room  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent lay  dying  was  sent,  the  police  end 
in  the  tracing  of  the  assassin's  antecedents 
and  movements  fully  covered,  and  all  the 
train  of  events  with  its  devious  windings 
followed  with  minute  care  and  a  compre- 
hensiveness possible  only  to  an  organisa- 
tion whose  system  works  from  coast  to 
coast  like  a  single  office. 
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COVERING    A    BIG    FOOTBALL  GAME. 

Perhaps  nothing  affords  so  adequate 
an  illustration  of  the  modern  methods  of 
reporting  as  the  big  football  games  that 
are  being  played  about  the  time  that  this 
article  is  being  published.  Of  late  years. 
the  great  intercollegiate  contests — Prince- 
ton-Yale, Yale-Harvard,  Harvard- Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Army -Navy — in 
the  East,  and  the  games  between  Michi- 
gan  and    Minnesota    and    Chicago   and 


are  out  containing  not  only  the  result, 
but  a  complete  and  technical  description 
of  the  game  in  all  its  phases.  To  handle 
a  contest  like  this,  a  number  of  men  are 
needed.  There  is  the  story  of  the  Grand 
Central  Station,  with  its  colour  and 
crowd,  its  long  line  of  great  specials  that 
are  to  carry  New  York's  spectators  to  the 
scene  of  the  fray.  There  is  the  story  of 
the  two  teams  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  and 
the  story  of  the  same  teams  after  the  vic- 
tory and  defeat.    There  is  the  descriptive 


Wisconsin  in  the  West,  have  been  the  oc- 
casions for  many  extra  editions  of  the 
afternoon  papers.  A  game  may  not  be 
fifteen  minutes  old  and  yet  the  fact  that 
Hogan  has  crashed  through  for  a  touch- 
down, or  that  DeWitt  has  kicked  a  goal 
from  the  field  from  the  forty -five-yard 
line,  is  often  thought  sufficient  excuse  for 
an  extra.  And  a  very  few  minutes  after 
the  final  whistle  has  been  blown,  long  be- 
fore the  followers  of  the  victorious  eleven 
have  finished  their  triumphant  zigzag 
round  the  field,  in  distant  cities  the  papers 


story  of  the  gathering  of  the  crowd  in 
the  hour  preceding  the  game,  the  sing- 
ing and  the  cheering,  the  arrival  of  the 
teams  on  the  field,  and  the  preliminary 
practice  before  the  kick  off.  But  the 
most  important  story  of  all  is  that  of 
the  reporter  trained  to  this  particular 
branch  of  the  sport,  who  follows  each 
play  with  field  glasses,  dictating  to  the 
telegraph  operator  at  his  elbow  the  crisp, 
sharp  sentences  that  run  into  the  news- 
paper offices,  in  distant  parts  of  the 
country.    "Yale's  ball,  first  down  on  the 
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twenty-seven  yard  line.  Metcalf  goes 
through  the  centre  for  three  yards.  Sec- 
ond down,  two  yards  to  gain.  On  a 
double  pass,  Rockwell  skirts  Henry's  end 
for  nine  yards,  placing  the  ball  on  Prince- 
ton's fifteen-yard  line.  Yale's  ball  first 
down.  On  a  tackles-back  Hogan  goes 
through  to  the  nine-yard  line.  Yale's  ball 
first  down.  Second  down,  three  yards  to 
gain.  Mitchell  clips  off  two  yards  be- 
tween DeWitt  and  Reed.  Yale's  ball 
third  down,  one  yard  to  gain.  Princeton 
takes  the  ball  on  down,  and  the  Orange 
and  Black  stands  go  wild.  DeWitt  punts 
to  the  fifty-yard  line.  Rockwell  catches, 
but  is  downed  without  gain  by  Davis." 
And  so  it  goes  on  through  the  game  with 
here  and  there  a  dramatic  phrase,  descrip- 
tive of  some  play  that  sets  the  banners 
to  the  east  or  west  waving  wildly  until 
in  the  semi-dusk  the  whistle  blows,  the 
two  lines  straighten  up,  and  the  pursuit 
of  the  victorious  players  begins.  Then 
he  shuts  his  glasses,  dictates  the  conclud- 
ing sentence,  which  a  few  seconds  later 
is  in  the  newspaper  offices.  The  last  line 
of  type  is  run  up  from  the  linotype  to  the 
forms,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whirring 
presses  disgorge  their  extras  a  thousand 
miles  away,  telling  how  a  great  game  was 
lost  and  won. 

ELECTION    RETURNS. 

Gathering  and  compiling  the  election 
returns  is  another  task  set  The  Associated 
Press  by  its  members,  and  one  not  only 
arduous  by  reason  of  its  extent,  but  re- 
quiring great  accuracy.  The  far-reach- 
ing consequences  which  would  follow  a 
misleading  statement  of  the  result  of  a 
national  election  can  better  be  imagined 
than  told.  The  method  as  applied  in 
New  York  state  fits  the  whole.  First, 
there  is  appointed  a  correspondent  in 
every  county  seat,  and  for  that  county 
he  is  made  responsible.  He  secures  men 
to  cover  each  election  district  in  his  baili- 
wick, who  report  to  him  in  the  most  ex- 
peditious manner  possible.  Usually,  the 
telephone  or  telegraph  is  available,  but 
often  the  bicycle  is  depended  upon,  and 
in  some  of  the  more  remote  and  thinly 
settled  counties,  couriers  on  horseback 
are  used.  As  returns  come  in,  he  begins 
to  make  up  his  report  and  sends  frequent 
bulletins  on  the  result  as  it  develops. 
In  the  New  York  office  a  large  force  of 
skilled    tabulators    has    been    provided. 


They  work  in  groups  of  three,  and  to 
each  group  is  assigned  so  many  counties. 
As  each  telegram  from  a  county  seat  is 
received  it  is  passed  to  the  proper  table, 
where  one  man  reads  it  aloud,  another 
enters  it  in  a  large  book,  especially  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  brings  up  the  totals 
and  compares  it  with  the  vote  of  the  same 
districts  in  the  preceding  election,  and  a 
third  man  writes  the  bulletin  giving  the 
result.  In  turn  that  bulletin  goes  to  a 
chief  tabulator,  of  whom  there  are  six, 
and  is  there  incorporated  in  the  grand 
total,  from  which  is  prepared  the  bulle- 
tins made  familiar  on  election  nights 
when  the  stereopticons  flash  forth  the 
words,  "So  many  election  districts  out  of 
so  many  give  Blank  so  much.  The  same 
districts  in  1900  gave  McKinley  so  and 
so  and  Bryan  so  and  so."  In  the  mean- 
time a  writer  prepares  a  general  story 
of  the  election  as  it  proceeds.  As  soon  as 
the  result  in  a  state  is  definitely  known 
he  builds  a  paragraph  on  the  conditions 
that  brought  it  about,  its  meaning,  and 
if  a  doubtful  state,  discusses  its  bearing 
on  the  general  situation.  This  goes  out 
over  the  wires  as  fast  as  written  and  is 
placed  in  type  in  the  newspaper  offices, 
and  then,  as  press  time  draws  near,  he 
sums  the  known  result  up  in  a  paragraph 
or  two  to  lead  the  whole.  This  introduc- 
tory paragraph,  or  "lead,"  may  be  dis- 
placed for  later  editions  by  one  more  com- 
preh^sive,  but  it  is  imperative  that  there 
shall,  be  in  the  hands  of  the  editors  a 
general  story  of  the  election  as  the  night 
progresses. 


' « 


THE   FOREIGN    FIELD.* 

Most  of  the  more  important  phases  of 
news  gathering  have  been  described  in 
the  articles  that  have  preceded  this  in 
The  Bookman,  and  the  details  of  news- 
paper making  they  deal  with  are  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  press  association  as  to  the 
individual  paper.  The  national  news 
field,  after  all,  is  only  the  city  editor's 
territory  enlarged.  It  demands  the  same 
methods  on  a  bigger  scale,  but  is  gov- 
erned by  precisely  the  same  judgment. 
It  is  in  the  foreign  field  that  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  has  made  its  greatest  strides. 
The  past  four  years  have  seen  its  scope 
immensely  extended,  its  service  increased 
in  volume  and  its  methods  revolutionised. 
Prior  to  the  war  with  Spain,  the  associa- 
tion had  been  content  with  the  service 
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it  obtained  through  the  European  news 
agencies,  supplemented  by  a  few  cor- 
respondents in  the  capitals  and  its  own 
bureau  in  London. 

The  new  position  which  the  United 
States  attained  by  the  war  with  Spain, 
its  general  recognition  as  a  power 
of  the  first  class,  and  the  sud- 
denly awakened  interest  abroad  in  our 
national  affairs,  as  well  as  a  quick 
kindling  of  American  interest  in  Euro- 
pean matters,  demanded  that  the  foreign 
service  of  the  association  should  be  placed 
upon  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive 
basis.  It  was  also  imperative  that  Euro- 
pean affairs  should  be  chronicled  by  men 
familiar  with  the  American  point  of  view, 
and  not  filtered  through  channels  which 
might  contain  even  a  trace  of  colouring 
matter.  The  semi-official  character  of 
Associated  Press  despatches  on  interna- 
tional questions  made  this  a  considera- 
tion of  the  first  importance.  In  order  to 
meet  the  new  demands  thrust  upon  the 
association.  General  Manager  Stone  made 
several  extended  European  trips,  which 
resulted  in  the  enlargement  of  the  Lon- 
don bureau,  the  establishment  of  inde- 
pendent bureaus  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Rome, 
Vienna,  and  the  appointment  of  special 
correspondents  in  Madrid  and  many  other 
large  cities.  Previously  there  had  been 
entered  into  on  the  part  of  The  Associated 
Press  an  alliance  with  the  three  great 
European  news  agencies,  which  are  the 
Renter's  Telegram  Company,  Limited,  of 
England;  the  Agence  Havas,  of  France, 
and  the  Continental  Telegraphen  Com- 
pagnie,  of  Germany,  better  known  as  the 
Wolff  agency.  This  four-sided  contract 
constituted  a  wonderful  step  forward  in 
news  gathering,  for  it  formed  an  alliance 
which  covers  the  entire  world.  Its  ex- 
tent will  be  better  understood  when  it  is 
explained  that  the  three  European  agen- 
cies are  the  recognised  official  news-trans- 
mitting mediums,  not  only  of  their  home 
countries  proper,  but  each  covers  its 
colonies  and  dependencies  and  so-called 
spheres  of  influence,  and  between  them 
the  rest  of  Europe  is  divided.  For  in- 
stance, the  Renter  Telegram  Company 
covers,  as  in  addition  to  the  British  Islands, 
India,  Australia,  Egypt,  and  South  Af- 
rica, and  portions  of  China.  The  Agence 
Havas  assumes  the  responsibility  for  all 
the  Latin  countries,  France,  Switzerland, 
Bdgium,   Spain,   and   Portugal,   Tunis, 


Morocco,  and  the  French  dependencies 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  But  the 
ramifications  of  these  services  extend 
even  further,  for  under  them,  in  turn, 
are  numerous  subsidiary  agencies,  cover- 
ing certain  local  European  fields,  such  as 
the  Svenska  Bureau,  of  Sweden,  and  the 
Agence  Constantinople,  of  European 
Turkey,  and  a  dozen  others,  all  controlled 
by  one  of  the  three  principal  associations, 
and  all  bound  by  their  contracts  with  The 
Associated  Press.  Each  of  these  con- 
cerns is  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment to  deliver  its  general  budget  to  The 
Associated  Press,  while  the  American 
concern  places  its  budget  at  their  com- 
mand in  return.  This  is  accomplished  by 
having  a  representative  of  each  associa- 
tion in  the  central  office  of  the  other,  who 
culls  from  the  budget  at  hand  what  he 
thinks  is  of  interest  for  his  association 
and  cables  it  to  the  home  office.  By  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  it  is  also  pro- 
vided that  the  American  concern  may  or- 
der special  despatches  on  matters  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  demand  it  from 
any  correspondent  of  the  other  contract- 
ing associations,  a  provision  made  to 
cover  events  which,  though  of  great  im- 
portance to  America,  might  be  insuf- 
ficiently treated  for  the  home  office  of  the 
agency  represented  at  the  place.  In  or- 
der to  meet  the  problem  of  securing  ab- 
solutely unbiased  reports  of  international 
questions,  Mr.  Stone  placed  American 
newspaper  men,  all  trained  in  the  home 
offices  of  the  Associated  Press,  in  charge 
of  every  European  bureau  of  the  associa- 
tion, and,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the 
assistants  in  these  offices  also  are  Ameri- 
cans. The  results  of  this  policy  were  al- 
most immediately  apparent  in  the  char- 
acter of  European  news  published  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  its  tremendously  in- 
creased volume.  The  average  report  re- 
ceived in  the  New  York  office  by  cable, 
exclusive  of  the  war  news  from  the  Ori- 
ent, is  about  five  thousand  words  a  day. 
An  important  debate  in  the  Reichstag,  or 
the  French  chambers,  or  the  British 
Parliament,  is  as  fully  covered  as  our 
own  Congress  at  Washington. 

ASSOCIATED   PRESS   PRIVILEGES. 

Among  other  agencies  in  the  foreign 
field,  in  addition  to  those  previously  men- 
tioned, and  closely  allied  with  the  Amcri- 
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can  news  concerns,  are  the  Exchange 
Telegraph,  the  Central  News,  Dalziell's, 
and  the  Laffan  Foreign  Bureau.  The 
latter  is  an  adjunct  of  the  domestic  con- 
cern of  the  same  name,  and  the  others 
are  more  or  less  in  touch  under  certain 
forms  of  agreement  with  the  American 
associations. 

There  had  long  existed  in  Europe    a 
grave  obstacle  to  newspaper  enterprise, 
in    the    matter    of    telegraph    facilities. 
Nearly  all  the  European  lines  are  under 
governmental  control,  and  press  matter 
had  been  regarded  as  of  little  importance. 
Vexatious  delay    in  the  transmission  of 
extremely    important    despatches     was 
common  and  made  the  foreign  service 
uncertain  and  unsatisfactory.    Mr.  Stone 
next  undertook,  in  behalf  of  the  associa- 
tion he  represented,  to  remedy  this.    His 
representations  to  the  various   govern- 
ments brought  about  a  revolution.     He 
succeeded  in  securing  for  The  Associated 
Press    an  official   recognition.     Orders 
were  issued  giving  its  despatches  pre- 
cedence over  all  but  government  business, 
and  as  a  further  concession,   in   certain 
countries,  a  special   form  of  telegraph 
blank  was  issued  to  its  correspondents, 
which    enables    a    despatch,    limited    in 
number  of  words,  to  precede  all  matter, 
government   or  otherwise.     With   such 
facilities,  the  association  has  been  enabled 
to  score  some  wonderful    beats    in    the 
foreign  field.     It  is  a  curious  fact,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  compliment  to  Ameri- 
can newspaper  enterprise,  that  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  despatch  sent  from  Rome  to 
New  York,  and  thence  to  Europe,  gave 
the  Old  World  its  first  news  of  the  death 
of  the  late  Pope.     Another  notable  ac- 
complishment was  the  announcement  in 
London,  by  the  same  method,  of  the  first 
news  of  the  signing  of  the  Anglo-French 
arbitration  treaty,  an  Associated    Press 
despatch  from  Paris  to  New  York,  and 
reforwarded  to  London,  giving  the  Brit- 
ish press  its  first  word  of  this  important 
affair.    In  connection  with  the  death  of 
Pope  Leo  a  new  record,  in  the  use  of  the 
cable  for  news  purposes  was  established. 
The  account  of  the  Pope's  last  hours,  his 
death,    and   the   immediately   following 
events,  made  a  whole  page  of  closely 
printed  matter  in  the  New  York  Times. 
Contrast  this  with  the  ten  lines  from  Lon- 
don, printed  in  American  papers,  on  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1878,  announcing  the  death  of 


Pope  Pius  IX.  I    Between  the  two  lies  a 
wonderful  story  of  progress. 

THE    ASSOCIATED    PRESS    AND    THE    CZAR. 

In  describing  the  methods  by  which 
Europe  is  covered,  I  have  purposely 
omitted  the  Russian  field,  for  I  think  the 
circumstances  attending  the  establishment 
of  an  Associated  Press  bureau  in  St. 
Petersburg,  epoch  making  as  they  were, 
deserve  separate,  though  necessarily 
brief  treatment.  Let  Mr.  Stone  tell  it  in 
his  own  words: 

"I  had  long  realised  the  necessity  for 
a  Russian  service,"  he  said,  "when  the 
Japanese  war  cloud  brought  it  sharply 
to  the  front,  but  the  Russian  censorship 
seemed  an  insurmountable  obstacle.    No 
press  matter  could  be  telegraphed  out  of 
the   country    uncensored,   and   censored 
news  is  valueless.    However,  encouraged 
by  the  concessions  we.  had  secured    in 
other  European  countries,  I  determined 
to  make  the  attempt  to  establish  such  re- 
lations with  the  government  at  St.  Peters- 
burg   as  would  enable  us  to  cover  the 
field  and  the  Russian  side  of  the  war,  if 
war  was  to  come.    So,  in  February  last 
I  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  obtained  a  pri- 
vate audience  of  the  Emperor,  and  laid 
before  him  memoranda  covering  in  de- 
tail what  we  desired.    Briefly,  they  asked 
an  oflicial  standing  for  and  an  oflicial 
recognition  of  The  Associated  Press  cor- 
respondent, a  press  rate,  and  certain  fa- 
cilities for  the  forwarding  of  our  des- 
patches, and  last,"  and  here  Mr.  Stone 
smiled  reminiscently  at  the  very  audacity 
of  the  request,  "the  abolishment  of  the 
censorship    on    Associated    Press    des- 
patches.   I  was  received  by  the  Emperor 
in  his  private  cabinet,"  continued    Mr. 
Stone,  "and  I  sought  the  head  of  things 
because  I  knew  that  Plehve,  the  recently 
assassinated  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was 
opposed  to  my  proposals.    The  Emperor 
speaks  English  perfectly,  and  for  one  hour 
I  remained  with  him  alone,  explaining 
my  memoranda,  impressing    upon    him 
that  the  censorship  as  maintained  in  his 
dominions   was  out  of  keeping  with  the 
century,  and  that  Russia  had  everything 
to  gain  by  a  fair  and  honest  treatment 
in  the  public  press  of  other  countries. 
He  displayed  a  quick  comprehension  of 
the  whole  subject,  and  I  soon  found  that 
he   was   thoroughly   familiar   with   the 
question.    I  had  prepared  brief  memo- 
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randa  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  which, 
at  his  request,  I  left  with  him.  As  I  took 
my  departure,  the  Emperor  said,  'Mr. 
Stone,  I  trust  we  shall  see  you  again  at 
the  state  ball,  an  invitation  to  which  has 
been  sent  you.'  At  the  ball,  a  few  nights 
later.  His  Majesty  approached  me  and 
we  spent  several  minutes  in  informal  con- 
versation. A  few  days  later  I  received 
word  that  he  had  written  'approved' 
across  the  face  of  my  memoranda.  That 
very  week  war  began,  but  the  censorship 
had  been  abolislied.  I  then  enlarged  our 
St.  Petersburg  bureau,  secured  permits 
for  our  men  to  accompany  the  Russian 
armies,  appointed  correspondents  at  Port 
Arthur,  Mukden,  Vladivostok,  Harbin, 
and  other  points  in  the  war  zone,  and 
came  home." 

In  passing,  I  may  add  that  some  of  the 
British  papers,  in  commenting  on  tliis 
stroke  of  American  enterprise,  character- 
ised the  abolishment  of  the  censorship 
as  the  greatest  step  forward  Russia  had 
made  since  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs. 

THE    WAR    IN    THE   EAST. 

It  is  but  natural  that  with  such  an  or- 
ganisation this  association  has  been  en- 
abled to  accomplish  some  really  remark- 
able achievements  in  reporting  great 
events.  While  in  news  gathering,  as  in 
all  other  enterprises,  luck  is  often  a  great 
element,  it  is  preparedness  that  counts, 
which,  I  take  it,  was  what  the  late  Joseph 
McCullagh,  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Dem- 
ocrat,  meant  when  he  defined  a  great  edi- 
tor as  "a  man  who  knows  where  hell  is 
going  to  break  loose  next  and  has  a  re- 
porter on  the  spot."  Anticipating  the 
condition  so  aptly  described  by  the  great 
editor,  the  Russo-Japanese  war  found  The 
Associated  Press  in  a  state  of  prepared- 
ness, equalled  only  by  the  Japanese  mili- 


tary establishment.  European  chancel- 
leries were  still  scouting  the  idea  of  ac- 
tual hostilities  when  its  correspondents 
were  speeding  across  the  Pacific,  or  fac- 
ing the  discomforts  of  the  trans*Siberian 
railway  en  route  to  their  posts.  A  stafE 
man  who  knew  his  East  as  the  Newr 
York  police  reporter  knows  Mulberry 
Street,  was  in  Tokio  in  November,  He 
was  commissioned  to  plan  the  campaign, 
and  close  behind  him  came  other  men  to 
take  the  posts  he  selected.  A  staff  man 
was  placed  at  Chefoo,  others  at  con- 
venient stations  along  the  North  China 
coast,  and  still  others  sent  to  Tokio  to 
accompany  the  Japanese  armies.  In  the 
meantime  the  Russian  side  was  being 
similarly  cared  for.  Several  American 
staff  men  were  sent  into  the  field  and 
supplemented  by  half  a  dozen  of  the 
ablest  Russian  news  writers  obtainable,  so 
that  when  Togo  struck  Port  Arthur,  on 
the  morning  of  February  8,  the  great 
press  machine  was  automatically  put  in 
motion.  No  war  has  ever  been  reported 
as  the  one  now  raging  in  Manchuria,  In 
spite  of  the  restrictions  of  the  censorship 
and  the  tremendous  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  transmitting  despatches,  the  great  con- 
test has  been  described  in  minute  detail 
from  the  first  battle,  both  on  land  and 
sea,  and  some  of  The  Associated  Press 
despatches,  notably  the  description  of  the 
sinking  of  the  Russian  battleship  Petro- 
pavlovsk,  written  by  a  correspondent  who 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  disaster,  de- 
serve a  high  place  among  the  best  de- 
scriptive writing  of  the  day.  It  is  a  new 
thing  in  newspaper  enterprise  to  pay  high 
cable  tolls  for  pen  pictures,  but  the  whole 
service  on  this  war  has  set  a  new  stand- 
ard of  reporting  and  has  compelled  the 
Old  World,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
to  accept  its  own  news  through  New 
World  channels. 
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I. 

Coming  back  from  a  four  months'  va- 
cation we  found  the  Letter  Box  almost 
bursting  with  letters  of  every  possible 
size,  colour,  and  variety  of  monogram. 
But  the  first  missive  which  we  examined 
was  depressing.  We  had  felt  mentally 
invigorated  by  our  long  outing  and 
fancied  that  we  could  cope  with  almost 
anything  that  might  turn  up.  But  tlys 
letter,  consisting  of  four  closely  written 
pages  and  signed  "Muggins"  gave  us  a 
turn.  It  ought  to  mean  something,  and 
yet  the  more  we  read  it  the  less  it  seemed 
to  mean.  Then  our  mind  began  to  feel 
canton-flannelly.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
well  to  print  a  part  of  the  document, 
though  we  cannot  possibly  give  space 
to  it  all.  In  the  left-hand  upper  comer 
is  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  a  mouth.  Then 
comes  the  following: 

"My  stock  of  expletives  is  exhausted.  In- 
stead of  saying,  honey,  lovey,  dovey,  etcetera 
ad  infinitum  I  shall  draw  my  mouth  for  a 
salutation.  I  looked  in  my  mirror  to  draw  it. 
I  put  something  on  it.  Maybe  you  can  find  it. 
If  you  can't,  you  don't  deserve  it.  Now  don't 
idealise  me.    I  won't  have  it! 

"I  wrote  a  little  serenade  yesterday  with  a 
rather  simple  harmony — in  the  key  of  G — 
with  one  modulation  into  the  key  of  A 
minor. 

"I  did  not  read  the  article  you  refer  to,  but 
did  it  ever  strike  you  that  in  the  eternal  evolu- 
tion of  things  we  work  out  our  own  progress 
and  destiny?  Include  that  'divinity  that 
shapes  our  ends,'  and  I  do  not  abandon  my 
belief  in  the  Gospel  of  Christianity.  Did  it 
ever  occur  to  you  that  when  the  dictum  of 
Genesis  was  pronounced  (Thou  shalt  surely 
die),  that  it  meant  that  a  new  race  would  sup- 
plant the  man-of-to-day  race?    .    .    . 

"It  has  occurred  to  me  forcibly  that  now  as 
the  earth  has  been  explored  fully  and  studied, 
and  all  its  surface  intelligently  occupied,  that 
our  next  resource  will  be  other  planets,  and 
that  some  day  we  will  take  a  trip  to  Mars  as 
easily  as  we  now  go  to  Europe. 

"I  wish  I  could  suspend  aloft. 
The  force  of  air  o'ercome, 
And  let  the  world  roll  swiftly  by 
Until  I  viewed  its  sum. 
A  day  would  take  me  round  the  world 
And  also  bring  me  home." 


If  any  of  our  readers  can  make  out 
the  relation  of  this  letter  to  anything  that 
has  previously  appeared  in  The  IBook- 
MAN,  we  should  be  glad  of  the  informa- 
tion. If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  means 
nothing  in  particular,  then  we  shall  cease 
to  be  worried  about  our  mental  condi- 
tion. There  is  one  point,  however,  on 
which  we  hasten  to  reassure  the  writer. 
There  isn't  the  slightest  danger  that  we 
shall  ever  idealise  Muggins. 

II. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  April 
we  published  a  letter  from  a  subscriber 
who  had  got  into  trouble  with  a  literary 
syndicate,  concerning  a  question  of  copy- 
right. Several  other  subscribers  have  in- 
terested themselves  in  her  case  and  have 
written  letters  on  its  legal  aspects.  The 
first  comes  from  a  lawyer  of  this  city, 
who  gives  his  name  and  address : 

"To  THE  Editor  of  the  Letter  Box:  Re- 
ferring to  letter  'VI.'  in  your  issue  of  April 
(page  319) »  permit  me  to  say  that  the  unfor- 
tunate 'Subscriber'  has  the  undoubted  right  to 
offer  her  article  to  any  magazine,  even  if  the 
syndicate  sheet  publishers  had  undertaken  to 
have  it  copyrighted  in  their  publication.  As 
they  were  neither  'owner'  nor  'proprietor*  of 
the  article,  their  attempted  copyright  gives  them 
neither  title  nor  protection,  and  is  wholly  un- 
authorised. While,  however,  your  correspond- 
ent may  use  it  freely  in  any  manner  in  which 
she  sees  fit,  she  has,  however,  forfeited  l.cr  own 
right  of  copyrighting  it,  because  it  has  been 
'published'  with  her  authority.  In  other  words, 
she  may  freely  sell  her  article,  though  she  is 
no  longer  able  to  guarantee  its  protection 
against  piracy. 

"I  venture  this  professional  advice  because  I 
sympathise  with  the  'Subscriber*;  and  my 
special. experience  in  matters  of  copyright  war- 
rants my  assuming  to  speak  thus  categorically.** 

Another  and  more  elaborate  opinion  on 
the  copyright  question  is  sent  to  us  by  a 
gentleman  in  Charlottesville,  Virginia: 

"Sir:  In  your  June  Letter  Box  appears  a 
summary  of  the  relative  rights  of  authors  and 
publishers  to  the  copyright  of  a  literary  pro- 
duction where  the  copyright  has  been  taken 
out  by  the  publishers.    You  say:  '(3)  If  the 
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S3mdicate  should  give  up  its  copyright  to  you 
you  could  cop3rright  the  story  again  in  your 
own  name.*  This  is  an  error,  and  one  which  is 
unfortunately  so  widespread  that  I  take  the 
liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to  it. 

"In  Mifflin  v.  Button,  112  Fed.  1004,  50 
C  C.  A.  661  (affirmed  in  190  U.  S.  265,  23  Sup. 
Ct.  771,  47  L.  ed. — ),  it  was  held  that  where  a 
literary  work  has  been  published  serially  with 
the  consent  of  the  author,  and  a  copyright  se- 
cured in  the  name  of  the  publisher,  whether 
it  be  for  the  publisher  alone  or  in  the  interests 
of  the  publisher  and  author,  the  author  cannot 
subsequently  copyright  the  work;  and  if  sub- 
sequently the  author  republishes  it  in  book 
form,  with  a  notice  of  copyright  in  his  own 
name,  such  republication,  with  such  notice,  ef- 
fects, under  the  statute,  an  abandonment  of  the 
copyright.  The  court  says:  'There  cannot 
be  two  successive  copyrights  of  the  same  liter- 
ar>'  work.  To  permit  this  would  render  possi- 
ble an  extension  of  the  statutory  period 
through  which  a  copyright  runs,  which  the  law 
will  not  allow.* 

"See  also  Mifflin  v.  Button,  107  Fed.  708, 
which  is  the  report  of  the  case  in  the  lower 
court. 

"Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as 
stated  by  your  correspondent,  the  correct  mode 
of  procedure  is  to  obtain  and  register  an  as- 
signment from  the  syndicate  to  himself  (U.  S. 
Rev.  Stat.,  1878,  No.  4,955),  and  to  insert  the 
original  notice  in  any  subsequent  publication. 
There  seems  little  doubt,  however,  that  if  the 
facts  are  as  stated,  a  court  of  equity  would  re- 
gard the  syndicate  as  holding  the  copyright  in 
trust   for  the  benefit  of  the  author. 

"The  importance  of  this  question  to  both 
authors  and  publishers  is  great,  and  must  be 
my  excuse  for  writing  you  at  such  length. 
There  is  scarcely  a  popular  book  of  the  day 
that  does  not  contain  two  or  more  notices  of 
copyright,  and  it  is  the  original,  not  the  later 
notice,  that  furnishes  protection.  Were  the 
original  notice  omitted,  as  may  well  happen  in 
the  case  of  serials  afterwards  published  in 
book-form,  the  copyright  would  be  held  to 
have  been  abandoned." 

III. 

The  following:  letter  from  a  well-known 
journalist  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut, 
requires  no  comment : 

"Your  reference  in  'Chronicle  and  Comment* 
to  the  late  Gen.  Logan's  delightful  disregard  of 
grammar — you  remember  that  he  once  boasted 
in  the  Senate  ^hat  he  hfid  'le^fne^  all  tljcr^ 


was  to  political  economy  in  ten  days* — reminds 
me  of  a  squid,  I  think  it  was  in  Puck,  of  the 
1884  campaign. 

"You  will  recall  that  previous  to  accepting 
the  nomination  for  Vice-President  on  the 
Blaine  ticket,  Gen.  Logan,  being  a  strong 
Grant  man,  was  not  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
Mr.  Blaine.  Referring  to  this,  and  illustrating 
the  General's  idea  of  grammar,  the  ditty  began : 

"  *We  never  speak  as  we  pass  by, 
Me  to  Jim  Blaine  nor  him  to  I.* " 

IV. 

A  sheet  of  pale  blue  paper  from  Rah- 
way,  New  Jersey,  is  covered  with  a  few 
lines  in  a  handwriting  which  we  recognise 
with  a  thrill.    It  says : 

"I  notice  on  page  554  of  your  August  num- 
ber a  statement  that  Solomon  said  'All  men 
are  liars.'  This  being  so,  oughtn't  he  to  be 
shown  up  as  a  plagiarist  of  David? 

"Constant  Reader." 

David  wrote  the  remark  down  "in  his 
haste."  Probably  being  a  hasty  man,  he 
often  said  the  same  thing  around  the 
house,  and  no  doubt  Solomon  used  to  re- 
peat it  as  one  of  his  father's  remarks. 
A  good  many  of  us  have  said  it  since  that 
time.  But  with  Solomon  there  was  no 
plagiarism.  You  see,  it  was  all  in  the 
family. 

V. 

A  gentleman  who  signs  his  name 
"Pud,"  which  sounds  as  though  someone 
were  pulling  a  gum-shoe  out  of  a  quag- 
mire, expresses  a  hope,  gives  an  opinion, 
and  asks  a  question. 

Here  is  the  hope: 

"I  hope  the  Letter  Box  will  soon  be  opened 
again.  It  is  the  only  place  in  your  publica- 
tion where  we  poor  devils  of  readers  have  a 
chance  to  get  back  at  you." 


Here  is  the  opinion: 

"In  my  opinion  you  are  not  true  Sherlockians 
at  all.  You  have  all  the  marks  of  true  Foxy 
Quillerians." 

And  here  is  the  question,  which  we 
answer  briefly: 

"Why  is  your  magazine  not  sold  at  any  of 
the  respectable  news-stands  of  Hoboken?" 
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VI. 
An  inquiry  from  Camden,  New  Jersey : 

"Which  form  would  you  use — 'aluminum'  or 
'aluminium'  ?" 

In  this  country,  aluminum;  in  Eng- 
land, aluminium. 

VII. 

Still  another  inquiry,  this  one  from 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York: 

"I  am  a  good  deal  puzzled  about  the  proper 
pronunciation  of  the  word  'automobile/  or 
rather  about  its  accentuation.  I  hear  a  good 
many  persons  accent  it  on  the  first  syllable, 
yet  many  other  persons  accent  it  on  the  syllable 
next  to  the  last    Which  is  correct?" 

The  word  being  a  new  one,  usage  has 
not  yet  become  sufficiently  crystallised 
to  warrant  a  dogmatic  assertion  as  to 
what  will  be  finally  accepted.  Personally, 
we  prefer  to  accent  the  first  syllable,  per- 
haps because  that  gives  an  onomata- 
poetic  effect,  the  swift  rush  of  the  suc- 
ceeding syllables  suggesting  to  the  mind 
the  machine  in  rapid  flight.  The  other 
pronunciation  seems  logy  and  inappro- 
priate. Possibly  one  might  venture  upon 
a  compromise  and*  say  "aw'tomobile" 
when  speaking  of  the  machine  in  swift 
motion,  and  "automo'bile"  when  it  is  be- 
ing dragged  ignominiously  home  by  a 
couple  of  farm  horses. 

VIII. 

In  our  June  number  we  propounded 
some  questions  of  a  very  subtle  nature, 
so  subtle,  in  fact,  that  only  one  reader 
has  undertaken  to  answer  any  of  them. 
Here  is  what  the  lady  says : 

**Dear  Sir:  I  am  sure  I  know  the  answers 
to  two  of  your  questions : 

"I.  The  Americans  who  say  'whilst'  arc 
without  exception  Southerners,  and  in  the 
South  grease-spots  are  not  reckoned,  as  they 
are  in  the  North,  among  the  minor  immoral- 
ities. 

"About  II.,  being  only  a  girl,  and  so,  for  the 
most  part,  using  tobacco  indirectly,  I  have  no 
opinion.  III.,  largely  for  the  same  reason,  per- 
haps, I  have  found  contradicted  by  my  ex- 
perience. We  have  often  handed  the  tele- 
graph operator  twenty-five  cents  for  a  city 
message  and  received  a  nickel  in  change. 

"IV.  is  entirely  just,  and  I  think  the  rea- 
son is  that  the  patrons  of  a  savings-bank  are 


(the  majority  of  them)  labourers,  Irish  maids- 
of- all-work,  Italian  street-sweeps,  Germans, 
Swedes,  and  others  to  whom  your  bank-official 
thinks  it  a  waste  of  time  to  be  polite ;  whereas, 
in  a  national  bank,  he  might  be  giving  a  curt 
answer  to  an  heiress,  unawares." 

We  are  not  wholly  convinced  with  re- 
gard to  the  first  answer,  but  the  last  is 
undoubtedly  correct. 

IX. 

Several  letters  came  to  us  in  August 
asking  us  to  explain  the  esoteric  meaning 
of  Kipling's  "They"  and  "The  Egg." 
We  refer  these  writers  to  our  review  of 
Traffics  and  Discoveries  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  this  magazine. 

X. 

A  subscriber  sends  us  a  rather  interest- 
ing theory  regarding  the  authorship  of 
The  High  Road: 

"Dear  Sir:  I  read  your  very  clear  and  il- 
luminative review  of  'Two  Novels  of  Cynicism* 
in  the  July  Bookman,  and  then  1  read  the 
books. 

"Surely  you  must  see  that  Mrs.  Wharton 
wrote  them  both!  Her  signed  short  story, 
'Expiation,'  gives  her  away. 

"The  High  Road  is  the  most  brilliant 
thing  she  has  done.  It  is  so  cruelly  brilliant 
that  nobody  wonders  she  did  not  sign  it  But 
it  is  undoubtedly  hers.    Look  again. 

"Yours  sincerely, 

"A  Monthly  Reader." 

XL 

A  botanical  query: 

"Could  you  tell  me  when  carnations  were 
first  propagated?'  In  The  Castaway,  George 
Gordon  is  always  spoken  of  as  wearing  a  car- 
nation when  in  full  dress.  He  speaks  of  pre- 
senting a  lady  with  a  carnation  because  she 
was  fond  of  anything  'new  and  rare.'  Now, 
Byron  died  in  1824.  Were  carnations  known 
before  then  ?  Of  course,  we  all  know  that  pinks 
were  probably  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  but 
when  were  they  first  called  carnations? 

"Yours  sincerely, 

"S.  J.  j.- 

The  cultivation  of  the  carnation  pink 
can  be  traced  back  in  the  history  of  flori- 
culture for  nearly  two  thousand  years. 
We  do  not  know  just  when  the  name 
"carnation"  began  to  be  used  of  this 
species  of  Dianthus;  but  certainly  before 
Byron's  time. 


THE  MAN'S  NOVEL  AND  SOME 

RECENT  BOOKS* 


The  late  Frank  Norris  was  probably 
not  the  first  writer  to  use  such  phrases 
as  "a  man's  man,"  "a  man's  woman,"  "a 
man's  book," — phrases  containing  a 
touch  of  unconscious  arrogance,  a  tacit 
assumption  that  this  particular  type  of 
man,  or  woman,  or  book,  was  necessarily 
a  higher  and  more  unique  type  than  a  wo- 
man's man,  a  woman's  woman,  a  woman's 
book.  But  it  is  certain  that  since  he  used 
them,  the  vogue  of  these  phrases  has  in- 
creased until  it  is  now  one  of  the  com- 
monplaces of  current  criticism  to  sum  up 
a  new  volume  as  the  story  of  a  man's  wo- 
man, or  a  woman's  man,  or  more  laconi- 
cally still,  a  Man's  Novel  or  a  Woman's 
Novel.  Now  there  is  no  question  that 
there  are  some  stories  which  appeal  es- 
pecially to  one  of  the  sexes,  and  some 
which  may  be  read  with  pleasure  by  both. 
Many  a  popular  success  of  the  last  dec- 
ade would  have  stood  and  gathered  dust 
on  its  shelf,  without  the  enthusiasm  of  its 
feminine  readers;  and  many  another 
which  men  have  chuckled  over,  and 
quoted  to  their  friends  in  and  out  of  of- 
fice hours,  have  proved  sad  disappoint- 
ments to  the  women  of  the  household 
when  at  last  they  have  been  allowed  to 
take  their  turn  at  reading  it.  Yes,  un- 
doubtedly there  are  men's  novels  and  wo- 
men's novels,  plenty  of  them;  but  are 
there  any  plain,  unmistakable  hall-marks 
by  which  they  may  be  known?  Is  there, 
in  short,  a  distinct  genus,  the  Man's 
Novel,  and  if  so,  what  are  its  distinguish- 
ing traits,  physical  or  psychological  ? 

Now,  in  trying  to  answer  a  question 
like  this,  the  first  obvious  thought  which 
arises  is,  what  sort  of  writers  in  the  past 
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have  appealed  especially  to  their  male 
readers, — what  novelists  of  established 
reputation  are  recognised  as  interpreting 
life  in  a  manner  peculiarly  satisfying  to 
the  masculine  mind  ?  The  early  pioneers 
of  fiction  who  won  their  place  among  the 
world's  great  writers,  from  Rabelais  and 
Cervantes  to  Defoe  and  Fielding  and 
Smollett,  wrote  primarily  for  men,  and 
their  readers  have  been  chiefly  men,  from 
their  own  day  down  to  ours.  They  were 
frank,  outspoken,  robust  writers,  ever 
readier  to  laugh  than  to  weep  over  the 
world's  lapses  in  virtue.  With  startling 
directness,  they  gave  the  plain  blunt 
names  to  many  other  things  than  spades, 
and  with  little  regard  for  the  sensibilities 
of  delicate  ears.  Yet  certainly  it  was  not 
for  their  coarseness,  but  rather  in  spite 
of  it,  that  men  who  were  men  read  and 
valued  them,  and  put  them  on  the  shelf 
of  the  world's  classics.  The  world's 
foibles  and  vices  are,  unfortunately,  a 
part  of  the  web  and  woof  of  life,  and  the 
conscientious  novelist  cannot  disregard 
them.  But  to  the  masculine  mind,  it  is 
less  offensive  to  get  the  bare  truth  with 
the  verbal  directness  of  a  medical  text 
book,  than  the  same  idea  wrapped  up  in 
a  mist  of  perfumed  words.  A  man  will 
usually  give  the  preference  to  Zola,  in 
spite  of  his  moral  garbage  and  soiled 
linen,  over  Bourget,  who  hides  equivalent 
immoralities  under  the  heavy  fragrance  of 
the  boudoir. 

If  men's  taste  in  fiction  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  morals,  neither  is  it  a  question  of 
subject-matter.  A  novel  may  be  a  love 
story,  or  it  may  be  a  story  of  adventure 
without  a  woman  in  it  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last.  And  in  either  case,  if 
it  has  that  elusive,  indefinable  quality 
which  certain  books  possess,  it  will  be  a 
strong,  sincere,  virile  book, — an  unmis- 
takable Man's  Novel.  Of  the  novelists 
of  to-day,  the  two  who  are  everywhere 
recognised  as  appealing  primarily  to  men 
are  Rudyard  Kipling  and  Joseph  Conrad. 
The  women  in  Kim  are  a  negligible  quan- 
tity ;  in  reading  Children  of  the  Sea,  one 
almost  forgets  that  women  exist.    But 
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there  is  abundant  feminine  psychology  in 
Conrad's  Almayer^s  Folly,  in  Kipling's 
Without  Beftefit  of  Clergy;  yet  the  power 
of  these  stories  is  recognised  by  men 
rather  than  by  women. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  that  the  power 
to  write  the  Man's  Novel  is  not  a  ques- 
tion  of   subject   or   method   or  literary 
school,  but  of  the  individual  novelist's  at- 
titude towards  life.     And   probably   the 
nearest  approach  that  one  can  make  to  a 
set  formula  is  to  quote  those  hackneyed 
lines  from  Byron,  "Man's  love  is  of  man's 
life  a  thing  apart;  'tis  woman's  whole 
existence."     The  man's  novel,  whether  it 
treats  of  love  or  not,  frankly  recognises 
that  there  are  other  interests  in  life  that 
are  fully  as  important.     And  if  in  the  on- 
ward rush  of  the  storv  the  heroine  is  lost 
sight  of,  for  a  hundred  pages  or  more; 
if    a    soldier's    honour    or    friendship's 
loyalty  is  weighed  in  the  balance  against 
woman's  love;  if  the  woman  dies  or  a 
rival  wins  her    before  the  story  is  half 
told, — none  the  less  the  book  may  stand 
as  a  prime  favourite  with  its  men  readers, 
when  women  discard  it  as  dull  and  disap- 
pointing.    Dumas  is  one  of  the  writers 
who  never  pall  upon  masculine  readers. 
Men  who  read  Les  Trots  Mousquetaires 
in  their  school-days  take  it  up  again  in 
middle  age  and  renew  their  youth  over  its 
pages.     There  is  a  whimsical  interest  in 
asking  what  would  be  the  fate  of  that 
sword-and-buckler  classic  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  send  its  virgin  manuscript  now 
for  the  first  time  to  a  modern  publisher. 
Is  there  any  question  but  what  it  would 
be  promptly  returned,  with  a  request  for 
extensive    alteration?      "An    interesting 
story,  with  some  good  characters  and  un- 
usual situations,  but  sadly  in  need  of  cut- 
ting.    Could  the  author  see  his  way  to 
eliminating  some  of  the  episodes,  such  as 
the  siege  of  La  Rochelle,  which  seem  to 
have  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  central 
love  story  ?     The  character  of  little  Mme. 
Bonacieux,  also  needs  modification,  she 
is  much  too  vague ;  besides,  the  public  will 
scarcely  stand  for  the  questionable  rela- 
tions which  are  implied  to  exist  between 
her  and  the  hero.     Another  serious  blem- 
ish is  that  she  disappears  from  the  story 
during  more  than  half  its  length.  It  would 
be  a  great  improvement  if  she  could  be 
made,  upon  some  pretext,  to  accompany 
the  four  guardsmen  on  their  wild  ride  to 
London,  after  the  queen's  diamonds.  And 


really,  the  last  chapter  will  have  to  be  en- 
tirely rewritten;  it  would  never  do  to 
have  the  story  end  sadly.  D'Artagnan 
should  arrive  in  time  to  dash  the  poisoned 
cup  from  the  hand  of  the  woman  he 
loves,  and  in  the  joy  of  having  saved  her, 
he  should  successfully  intercede  with  his 
friends  and  spare  them  the  crime  of  Lady 
de  Winter's  murder.  With  these 
changes,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
we  should  be  glad  to  publish  the  story." 
Is  this  an  exaggeration?  Dumas's  mas- 
terpiece, thus  disfigured,  would  bear  an 
interesting  resemblance  to  many  a  volume 
that  is  being  turned  out  annually  from  the 
modern  press,  under  the  fond  delusion 
that  it  is  a  creditable  imitation  of  the  gen- 
uine, the  inimitable  Dumas.  This  is  the 
era  of  the  woman's  novel  and  the  matinee 
hero.  And  that  is  why,  when  you  pick 
out  the  writers  who  are  strong  enough 
to  picture  love  in  its  true  proportions,  in 
relation  to  the  serious  business  of  life, — 
the  daily  grind  of  business,  the  tangled 
web  of  politics,  the  arduous  service  of  the 
world's  workers,  in  the  woods,  on  the 
high  seas,  along  the  battle  front, — ^you 
find  that  you  have  picked  out  the  writers 
of  the  strongest  individuality,  the  most 
distinct  promise,  the  authors  who,  all 
things  considered,  have  the  best  chance 
to  live. 

There  mav  be  some  women  who  read 
and  enjoy  the  works  of  Joseph  Conrad; 

but    the    present    writer 

Conrad's  ^^^  "^*  happened  to  meet 

"Nostromo."        ^^^"^-     ^^  his  popularity 

among  men,  however,  a 
good  illustration  is  af- 
forded by  a  little  incident  related  by  a 
man  who  was  formerly  a  city  editor,  and 
who  is  now,  as  always,  a  shrewd  judge 
both  of  men  and  of  books.  He  was  at 
the  time  studying  political  conditions  in 
the  West,  and  one  night  attended  a  din- 
ner at  which  he  was  probably  the  only 
guest  who  could  lay  claim  to  any  liter- 
ary attainments.  The  others  were  of  the 
type  of  the  energetic,  successful  West- 
erner: men  no  longer  young:  men  who 
had  worked  their  way  upward  from  the 
ranch  and  the  mine :  men  from  whom  one 
would  not  look  for  an  opinion  upon 
books.  And  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  dinner  books  were  not  mentioned. 
But  finally,  by  chance,  this  former  city 
editor  spoke  the  name  of  Conrad;  and 
quickly,  from  the  other  end  of  the  long 
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table,  a  voice  inquired,  "Do  you  mean 
the  Conrad  who  wrote  Lord  Jim?" 
Immediately  the  whole  table  was  en- 
gaged in  an  eager  animated  discussion; 
almost  to  a  man  the  entire  company  had 
read  that  book,  and  every  one  of  them 
was  ready  with  his  individual  impression, 
conjecture  and  enthusiastic  appreciation 
of  Lord  Jim, 

Now  such  a  concrete  bit  of  evidence 
regarding  Conrad's  popularity  with  mas- 
culine readers  is  of  value ;  because,  if  one 
were  simply  theorising  on  the  subject, 
one  would  hesitate  to  include  Conrad 
among  the  authors  likely  to  appeal  widely 
to  readers  of  either  sex  who  lack  the  finer 
literary  instinct.  His  style,  wonderful  as 
it  is,  does  not  make  easy  reading.  It  re- 
sembles nothing  so  much  as  the  depth, 
the  mystery,  the  riotous  luxuriance  of  a 
tropical  forest.  There  are  puges  and 
chapters  where  you  move  forward  cau- 
tiously, peering  ahead  at  the  vague  forms 
of  thoughts  that  you  see  suggested;  and 
then,  suddenly,  there  comes  an  open  spot, 
illuminated  with  the  sunshine  of  perfectly 
clear  mental  pictures,  crowding  tumultu- 
ously  upon  you ;  a  flash  and  flare  of  rain- 
bow colouring  seems  to  streak  the  page 
with  scarlet  and  purple  and  gold.  That 
in  brief  is  an  epitome  of  Conrad's  art: 
to  keep  you  at  one  time  groping  in  the 
dark,  shrinking  from  unguessed  horrors 
dimly  seen  through  fog  and  mist ;  and  the 
next  moment  to  blind  you  with  the  un- 
expected flood  of  mental  light.  And  back 
of  his  method  lies  a  vein  of  unguessed 
richness,  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  untold 
stories.  He  gives  you  the  impression 
that,  instead  of  pouring  out  all  that  he 
knows  of  strange  lands  and  alien  races, 
he  is  holding  himself  severely  in  check, — 
sketching  in  here  and  there  one  face  and 
form  out  of  the  hundreds  that  elbow 
themselves  forward  in  his  memory;  con- 
densing these  sketches  down  to  the  few- 
est possible  strong,  impressionistic 
strokes,  so  as  to  leave  space  on  his 
crowded  canvas  for  other  importunate 
memories  constantly  clamouring  for  recog- 
nition. Other  writers  before  Conrad 
have  possessed  the  art  of  painting  crowds, 
jostling  throngs  in  the  street,  armies  of 
men  on  the  march  and  in  the  heat  of  ac- 
tion ;  but  thev  have  produced  their  effects 
by  a  flood  of  detail  poured  out  upon  the 
page  with  the  reckless  lavishness  of  one 
who  paints  with  a  palette  knife.     Qmi- 


rad's  distinction  lies  in  the  power  of  sug- 
gestion, the  ability  to  make  you  feel  that, 
however  much  he  shows  you  of  life,  there 
is  vastly  more  that  he  leaves  untold. 

Some  of  Conrad's  stories  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  dozen  words.  Falk,  for 
instance,  is  a  study  of  a  man  haunted  by 
the  nightmare  memory  of  cannibalism. 
Typhoon  is  an  allegory,  half  epic,  half 
satiric,  of  the  impotence  of  physical  life 
before  the  blind,  unchained  forces  of  na- 
ture,— a  fable  told  with  all  the  forceful 
brevity  of  Le  Chine  et  le  Roseau  of  La 
Fontaine.  Nostromo,  Mr.  Conrad's  new 
volume,  belongs  to  a  different  category. 
From  whatever  side  you  view  it,  it  is  too 
big,  too  complex,  too  full  of  dim,  un- 
fathomed  places  to  be  easily  or  briefly 
epitomised.  It  has  probably  more  actual 
story  to  it,  of  a  dramatic  sort,  more  of 
the  greed  and  sordidness  and  knavery  of 
human  nature,  than  any  of  his  previous 
books.  Primarily,  it  is  the  story  of  a 
silver  mine  and  a  buried  treasure,  in  a 
little  South  American  republic,  where 
the  people,  like  the  land  itself,  are  vol- 
canic. It  is  a  kaleidoscopic  picture  of  a 
grasping,  rapacious  conflict  between  a 
government,  on  the  one  hand,  ever  tot- 
tering on  the  brink  of  revolution ;  and  the 
private  owners  of  the  mine,  on  the  other, 
for  such  mutual  concessions  and  privi- 
leges as  would  convert  that  mine  from 
the  white  elephant  it  has  always  been 
into  a  profitable  investment.  More  spe- 
cifically, it  is  the  story  of  the  life  of  an 
exceptional  man.  Nostromo,  as  he  is 
called  by  his  English  employers,  the  of- 
ficials of  the  Oceanic  Steam  Navigation 
Company, — who  coin  the  name  out  of  the 
Italian  words  which  they  misunderstand 
and  mispronounce, — is  a  Genoese  sailor 
who  decides  to  remain  at  Sulaco,  in  the 
capacity  of  Capataz  de  Car^adores,  cap- 
tain of  the  company's  lightermen  and 
caretaker  of  the  jetty.  Now  the  keynote 
of  Nostromo's  character  is  a  curious  sort 
of  pride,  a  love  of  self-importance.  By 
day  and  by  night,  sleepless,  vigilant, 
alert,  he  is  ever  at  the  service  of  the  en- 
tire population,  native  and  foreign.  Of 
infinite  resource  and  magnetic  tempera- 
ment, he  has  worked  his  way  into  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  Spanish  oflicials, 
English  agents,  and  the  scum  and  rabble 
of  the  foreign  quarter;  and  ^one  in 
Sulaco  is  too  low  or  too  high  to  touch  hat 
to  him  and  exchange  cordial  words  of 
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greeting.  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  brief  analysis  of  the  complex  web  of 
this  book  is  to  say  that  it  tells  how  this 
Nostromo,  whose  pride  and  joy,  whose 
whole  stock-in-trade  in  life,  is  his  integ- 
rity, his  unblemished  reputation,  becomes 
a  thief, — it  is  a  study  of  the  curse  which 
may  come  from  the  secret  knowledge  of 
a  buried  treasure. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  see  authors  in 
whom  one  has  a  deep-rooted  faith  mak- 
ing      steady       forward 
"The  strides    with    each    new 

Sea  volume.    The  Sea  Wolf, 

Wolf."  by    Jack    London,    is    a 

case  in  point.  It  is  easily 
the  best  piece  of  work  that  he  has  yet 
done.  It  shows  most  clearly  where  his 
true  strength  lies;  it  also  shows  that  his 
limitations  are  not  so  narrow  as  such 
books  as  Children  of  the  Frost  had  led 
one  to  infer.  The  central  thought  of  The 
Sea  Wolf,  in  its  simplest  form,  has  served 
two  other  writers  already.  The  germ 
idea  of  Kipling's  Captains  Courageous 
was  the  tonic  value  which  the  rough 
usage  of  six  months  on  board  a  fishing 
schooner  would  be  to  a  spoiled,  pampered 
millionaire's  son,  a  boy  with  hands  like 
a  girl's,  a  digestion  ruined  by  cigarettes 
and  candy,  a  natural  manliness  in  danger 
of  being  stunted  by  absurdly  false  notions 
of  life.  Frank  Norris's  Moran  of  the 
Lady  Letty,  stripped  of  side-issues,  was 
Kipling's  story  applied  to  the  case  of  a 
man  instead  of  a  boy.  Harvey  Cheyne 
was  on  the  hieh  road  to  ruin:  in  Ross 
Wilbur's  case  the  harm  had  been  done 
already.  His  usefulness  in  life  was 
limited  to  leading  cotillions  and  frequent- 
ing pink  teas.  But  one  night  he  is  shang- 
haied on  board  of  a  whaler  bound  for 
the  south  Pacific;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  next  few  months  has  the  elegance 
all  kicked  and  beaten  out  of  him,  and  his 
lost  maniiood  kicked  and  beaten  into  him, 
— ^heroic  but  highly  efficacious  treat- 
ment. Jack  London's^  Sea  Wolf  is 
another  Moran  of  the  Lady  Letty,  with- 
out Frank  Norris's  epic  strength,  and 
with  much  more  grimness  and  brutality. 
Mr.  London's  Humphrey  Van  Weyden 
is  not  shanghaied ;  there  is  a  hideous 
steamship  collision  in  a  ^f,  just  outside 
the  Golden  Gate,  with  ^^astly  loss  of 
life,  and  a  screaming  of  women  that  rings 
in  your  ears  as  you  read.  Van  Weyden 
is  picked  up  b^  a  small  sealing^  vessel^ 


commanded  by  Wolf  Larsen,  a  brawny 
giant,  brutal,  conscienceless^  half  insane. 
Larsen  might  easily  put  Van  Weyden  on 
board  a  home-bound  steamer — ^there  is 
one  within  hailing  distance.  But  his 
glance  takes  in  the  landsman's  white 
hands  and  flaccid  muscles, — and  some 
grim  sense  of  humour  stirring  in  the 
Sea  Wolf's  disordered  brain,  prompts 
him  to  hold  Van  Weyden  captive,  and 
make  him  perform  the  duties  of  cabin 
boy  and  general  drudge  throughout  the 
sealing  season.  The  book  is  a  record  of 
brutality,  pictured  with  such  pitiless 
vividness  that  more  than  once  even  a 
hardened  reader  flinches  from  it  a  little, 
and  falls  to  turning  over  the  pages  at  a 
quickened  pace,  from  the  same  instinct 
that  makes  one  hurry  past  the  scene  of 
an  accident.  Larsen  is  a  new  type  in 
fiction ;  a  man  absolutely  devoid  of  moral 
sense,  of  human  sympathy,  of  faith  in 
heaven  above  or  the  earth  beneath;  a 
primitive  man,  a  reversion  to  the  pri- 
mordial type  of  the  stone  age, — and  yet, 
by  curious  contrast,  possessed  of  a  cul- 
tured mind,  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
philosophy  of  Spencer  and  Huxley,  the 
poetry  of  Shakespeare  and  the  Rubaiyat. 
He  is  a  strange  anomaly,  this  nineteenth 
century  viking,  who  is  one  moment  quot- 
ing quatrains,  and  the  next  is  torturing 
his  fellow  men  with  the  fiendishness  of 
the  Inquisition.  One  fears,  as  one  reads, 
that  the  close  of  such  a  book  must  in- 
evitably be  an  anticlimax, — that  the 
strength  must  spend  itself  before  the 
halfway  point  is  reached.  But  such  a 
fear  is  groundless.  The  seeds  of  a  mys- 
terious and  furtive  brain  disease,  like 
some  unseen  cancerous  growth,  slowly 
devouring  one  brain  cell  after  another, 
"cutting  the  wires"  that  connect  the  in- 
ner life  with  the  outside  world,  lead  to 
a  doom  as  grim  and  gruesome  as  any  to 
be  found  within  the  range  of  modem 
fiction.  One  needs  strong  nerves  to 
read  The  Sea  Wolf  to  a  finish. 

Of  the  younger  American  writers,  few 
deserve  so  well  the  recognition  extended 

to  them  as  Stewart  Ed- 
"Blazed  ward  White.    There  is  a 

Trail  strong,      clean      virility 

Stories.**  about  him  that  seems  to 

go  well  with  the  at- 
mosphere of  his  chosen  scenes, — the  tonic 
breath  of  northern  forests,  the  fragrance 
of  balsam,  the  wide  freedom  of  limitless 
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avenues  of  trees,  of  unbroken  expanses 
of  snow.  In  some  respects,  Mr.  White's 
short  stories  are  more  enjoyable  than  his 
longer  books.  To  be  sure,  one  gets  in 
them  rather  less  of  nature  and  wood- 
craft; but  on  the  other  hand,  one  gets 
a  greater  number  of  vivid,  rapid  portraits 
of  the  sort  of  men  who  live  their  lives 
close  to  nature,  men  who  are  what  they 
are,  not  from  heredity,  nor  from  choice, 
but  from  the  force  of  environment, — men 
who,  like  his  Foreman,  his  "Roaring 
Dick  of  the  woods,"  represent  the  "domi- 
nant spirit,  the  incarnation  of  necessity, 
the  Man  defending  his  Work!*'  The 
stories  in  this  volume  are  not  all  stories 
of  the  Blazed  Trail;  they  belong  to  the 
wild  life  of  the  far  West,  as  well  as  the 
far  North.  But  whether  they  picture  the 
lawlessness  of  ranch,  or  mine,  or  lumber 
camp,  the  keynote  of  them  all  is  the  same, 
— the  common  man,  transfigured  by  a 
noble  courage,  in  defence  of  work  that  is 
worth  defending. 

The     first     distinct     impression     that 
Robert  Herrick  made  in  fiction,  through 

his  Gospel  of  Freedom, 
**The  classed  him  as  a  woman's 

Common  novelist    of   the    psycho- 

Lot."  logical      order,      rather 

than  a  writer  likely  to 
appeal  to  the  average  busy,  thoughtful 
man.  Mr.  Herrick's  subsequent  volumes 
have  been  of  rather  negative  value,  until 
now.  But  his  latest,  The  Common  Lot, 
is  easily  the  strongest  book  that  he  has 
yet  written.  There  are  women  in  the 
story,  but  somehow  they  do  not  greatly 
count,  although  they  are  drawn  with 
sympathetic  understanding.  The  real  in- 
terest of  the  book  concerns  itself  with 
the  work-a-day  problems  of  a  business 
career,  with  all  the  sordidness  and  the 
temptations  of  present-day  business  con- 
ditions. Mr.  Herrick's  hero  is  a  young 
architect,  who  opens  his  office  in  Qiicago, 
soon  after  his  return  from  Paris,  with  all 
the  idealism  of  a  Beaux  Arts  training 
fresh  upon  him.  But  he  is  poor,  am- 
bitious and  full  of  expensive  tastes;  he 
has  latelv  been  disappointed  in  the  hope 
of  inheriting  a  fortune;  and  he  has  just 
added  to  his  burden  the  handicap  of 
matrimony.  Temptation  assails  him  in 
the  shape  of  compromise  between  his 
ideals  and  his  pocketbook.  He  has  only 
to  close  his  eyes  to  the  dishonesty  of  con- 
tractors, the  connivance  of  building  in- 


spectors, in  order  to  reap  a  golden  har- 
vest. And  before  long,  a  bigger  tempta- 
tion still  comes  to  him  through  the  very 
fortune  that  he  once  expected  to  inherit. 
It  was  left,  instead,  to  endow  an  educa- 
tional and  charitable  institution,  for  the 
erection  of  which  he  is  engaged  as  archi- 
tect. Now  by  direct  collusion  between 
the  contractor  and  himself,  involving 
several  buildings  in  one  enterprise,  and 
recklessly  disregarding  specifications,  he 
sees  the  way  to  pocket  a  large  share  of 
the  fortune  that  he  still  regards  as  right- 
fully his  own.  But  reckless  defiance  of 
the  fire  laws  is  shortly  followed  by  a  dis- 
astrous fire  and  a  sickening  loss  of  life; 
and  before  he  quite  realises  what  is  hap- 
pening, a  coroner's  jury  brings  in  a  ver- 
dict against  him,  among  others,  for  man- 
slaughter. The  scene  of  the  story  is 
Qiicago,  and  the  narrative  is  developed 
with  admirable  unity  of  purpose. 

When  done  with  an  assured  touch,  the 
political  novel  can  be  relied  upon  to  ap- 
peal to  men.     The  two 
«*pjjg  latest  specimens  of  this 

President."         ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  President, 

by  Alfred  Henry  Lewis, 
and  The  Mastery,  by 
Mark  Lee  Luther.  The  chief  criticism 
that  one  feels  inclined  to  make  of  Mr. 
Lewis's  book  is  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
impersonal.  He  is  constantly  obtruding 
his  own  personal  impressions  of  Ameri- 
can politics,  its  machinery  and  its  corrup- 
tion, instead  of  conveying  the  same 
thoughts  through  the  medium  of  his 
characters.  Oftentimes  the  eflFect  of  his 
digressions  is  that  of  caricature;  the 
novelist  is  lost  in  the  verbal  cartoonist. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  passage  that  is 
fairly  characteristic: 

"The  Senate  of  this  republic  .  .  .  was 
a  thing  of  granite  and  ice  to  all  newcomers. 
The  oldsters  took  no  more  notice  of  the  novice 
in  their  midst  than  if  he  had  not  been.  .  .  . 
Each  sat  in  mighty  state,  like  some  ancient 
walrus  on  his  cake  of  ice,  and  made  the  new 
one  feel  his  littleness.  If  through  ignorance 
or  worse,  the  new  one  sought  to  be  heard,  the 
old  walruses  goggle-eyed  him  ferociously." 


The  specific  story  which  Mr.  Lewis 
has  to  tell  deals  with  the  aspirations 
which  a  particular  "old  walrus"  has  for 
the  presidential  chair,  and  with  the  final 
disappointment  of  these  aspirations, 
through   the    complications   of   politics, 
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Wall  Street,  and  the  importunate  love 
affairs  of  a  younger  generation.  The 
hero  is  a  young  fellow  who,  becoming 
tired  of  being  sought  for  the  sake  of  his 
milhons,  chooses,  for  the  time  being,  to 
masquerade  as  the  protege  and  private 
secretary  of  his  own  steward, — a  grave, 
high-class  English  servant  whom  he  suc- 
cessfully launches  in  Washington  society 
as  an  Englishman  of  birth  and  distinc- 
tion. Meanwhile  the  young  masquerader 
amuses  himself  by  becoming  Washington 
correspondent  tor  an  influential  New 
York  paper  that  he  has  secretly  bought 
the  controlling  interest  in ;  and  having 
fallen  in  love  with  the  "'old  walrus's" 
daughter,  diplomatically  fosters  the 
father's  hopes  of  the  presidency.  As  a 
story,  the  book  is  amusing,  but  not  pro- 
found. As  a  satire  on  existing  political 
conditions,  it  has,  as  already  said,  a  merit 
analogous  to  the  political  cartoon. 

A  more  dignified  and  more  ambitious 

book  is   The  Mastery,  by   Mr.   Luther. 

This  is  a  study  of  politics 

«--^  in    the    state    of    New 

Ma.tery."  '^°r*=-     J"^'  "^T^  *^''  ?.^ 

author    has    drawn    his 

characters  from  life,  how 

far  his  triumvirate  who  hold  the  destinies 


of  the  state  in  their  grasp,  are  simple  or 
composite  photographs,  readers  who  are 
close  in  touch  with  the  political  world 
will  probably  amuse  themselves  in  trying 
to  trace.  In  any  case,  the  history  of 
Phihp  Drew's  rise  in  politics,  his  steady 
adherence  to  his  fundamental  ideals,  his 
success  in  keeping  \.s  record  clean  in 
spite  of  wire-pull.ng,  and  bribery  and 
corruption ;  his  final  winning  of  the 
mastery  over  his  rivals  and  his  enemies, 
and  the  struggle  of  a  woman  to  win  the 
mastery  over  him, — all  this  makes  a 
story  of  rather  unusual  strength  and 
rapid,  unflagging  action;  although  the 
men  in  it  are  drawn  with  far  more  sure- 
ness  of  touch  than  the  women.  The 
heroine  impresses  one,  especially,  as  in- 
consistent. It  is  difficult  to  believe  tliat 
a  woman  whose  love  is  genuine  could 
have  demanded,  as  this  woman  did,  as  a 
price  of  her  consent  to  marry,  that  the 
man  should  by  fair  means  or  foul  block 
the  attempt  of  her  dead  father's  life-long 
enemy  to  succeed  to  her  father's  seat  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  The  political 
side  of  the  story,  however,  is  told  with 
rare  verve  and  convincing  vividness. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 
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A  countless  host  of  singing  stars  are  they 
Whose  songs  made  long  ago  are  sweet  to-day ; 
And  like  the  stars,  enduring  as  the  sun — 
Shakespeare  from  whom  their  radiance  is  won. 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman, 
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I. 

The  Elizabethan   Sonnets.* 

Everybody  know.-  that  Shakespeare 
wrote  a  number  of  sonnets ;  but  it  is  not 
so  generally  understood  how  thorough!}' 
the  sonnet  was  a  matter  of  fashion  in 
Shakespeare's  day.  Some  notion  of  its 
vogue  in  those  times  may  be  derived 
from  the  fact  that  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  so  it  has  been  calculated,  there 
were  more  than  300,000  sonnets  produced 
in  Western  Europe.  These  sonnets,  par- 
ticularly those  of  an  amorous  nature, 
were  often  gathered  into  collections  or 
"sequences"  and  were  dubbed  with  the 
poetic  pseudonyms  of  the  inexpressive 
she's  who  might  be  supposed  their  in- 
spirers,  and  who  were,  in  fact,  often  sa- 
luted by  their  adorers  as  so  many  tenth 
Muses.  Of  such  collections  the  present 
reissue  of  Arber's  "English  Garner"  con- 
tains fifteen  examples,  comprising  work 
of  Sidney's,  Drayton's,  Spenser's,  Daniel's 
— in  short,  representing  a  large  and  by 
all  odds  the  most  important  of  the  son- 
neteering activity  during  the  Elizabethan 
period,  exclusive  of  Shakespeare's. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  book. 
And  as  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  available 
sources  for  the  study  of  this  particular 
product,  it  is  too  bad  that  the  text,  which 
is  virtually  Arber's  with  the  insertion  of 
some  additional  matter,  should  not  have 
been  thoroughly  revised.  In  some  of  the 
additions,  for  instance,  an  old  spelling 
is  retained  after  the  present  fashion, 
while  in  others  it  has  suffered  modernisa- 
tion. Sometimes  the  syllabic  -ed  is  in- 
dicated, sometimes  not.  The  punctuation 
too  ought  to  have  been  thoroughly  over- 
hauled. And  it  is  to  be  wished  that  some 
one  had  taken  the  trouble  to  provide  the 
Diana  with  a  specification  of  Constable's 
contributions. 

But  these  are  minor  matters  after  all 
and  need  not  detain  us.  The  most  note- 
worthy part  of  the  whole  performance 
is  the  general  introduction  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Lee,  who  undertakes  to  assign  the  Eliza- 
bethan love-sonnet  to  its  proper  niche  in 

♦Elizabethan  Sonnets.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Sidney  Lee.  2  vols.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co. 


the  gallery  of  comparative  literature.  In 
order  to  indicate  intelligibly  what  he  has 
done,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ex- 
plain briefly  the  nature  of  the  collection. 

What  must  strike  the  general  reader 
most  forcibly  in  looking  over  these  son- 
nets— for  with  many  of  them  reading  is 
an  impossible  operation — is  their  wretch- 
edness from  the  modem  literary  point  of 
view.  Historically  and  relatively  they 
may  be  of  some  interest  and  importance ; 
artistically  and  absolutely — if  it  is  per- 
missible to  speak  of  an  absolute  in  such 
affairs — they  are  of  little  or  none  either 
in  matter  or  manner.  Of  course  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  of  Elizabethan 
poetry,  as  a  whole,  that  it  should  display 
the  high  and  exquisite  finish  which  we 
regard  nowadays  as  indispensable  to 
verse.  And  especially  in  the  case  of  these 
sonnets  it  is  evident  on  the  face  of  it  that 
the  writers  are  dealing  with  a  form  and 
a  versification  which,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  they  have  acquired  only  very  im- 
perfectly and  which  in  spite  of  their  ef- 
forts still  remains  strange  and  foreign- 
seeming.  Their  work,  judge  it  by  what 
standard  you  will,  is  exceedingly  crude 
and  ungainly,  marked  by  lapses  of  taste 
and  by  discordant  notes  of  all  kinds,  by 
violent  wrenchings  and  inversions  of 
sense  and  construction,  and  by  a  pathetic 
powerlessness  to  marry  ictus  and  accent 
or  to  force  recalcitrant  rhymes  into  their 
proper  places. 

Here  and  there,  of  course,  there  are 
visible  a  few  flashes  of  that  brilliant,  if 
fitful  lightning  which  was  at  this  very 
moment  playing  about  the  contemporary 
drama — a  fairly  picturesque  phrase  or  a 
sultry  gleam  of  Elizabethan  spirit: 

"Plain    patched    experience,    the    unlettered's 

guide," 
or 

"From  looking  on  the  earth  whence  she  was 

bom 
Her  mind  remember'th  her  mortality." 

But  in  general,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
one  had  to  grub  pretty  industriously  to 
find  anything  worth  while.  The  last  ad- 
vice that  the  writers  have  thought  of  fol- 
lowing is  that  of  Sidney's  Muse,  "Look 
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in  thy  heart  and  write."  They  present 
love,  not  as  it  is  naturally  seen  by  the 
individual  or  yet  by  humanity,  but  as  an 
arbitrary  and  invariable  convention. 
Their  conception  is  inevitably  composed 
of  two  main  features:  the  lover's  con- 
stancy and  desperation  and  his  mistress's 
surpassing  beauty  and  coldness.  She  has 
plundered  the  flower  gardens  of  their 
sweets,  the  mines  of  Ophir  and  Ind  of 
their  treasures,  Olympus  of  its  perfec- 
tions. Her  cheek  puts  the  roses  to 
shame,  her  hand  the  lilies ;  her  teeth  are 
pearls,  her  eyes  suns;  she  is  lovely,  not 
as  Venus,  who  was  rather  too  eligible 
a  deity  for  our  sonneteers,  but  as  Juno, 
as  wise  as  Minerva,  as  chaste  as  Diana, 
after  whose  example  she  delights  to 
hound  her  lover  to  death,  Actaeon-like, 
with  his  own  thoughts.  As  for  that  un- 
fortunate gentleman  himself,  he  spends 
his  time  in  lamentation  and  weeping, 
when  he  is  not  inditing  of  canzones  to  his 
lady ;  he  tosses  nightly  on  a  sleepless  pil- 
low; in  the  course  of  a  little  time  his 
weeps  form  a  fountain  by  which  he  sits 
complaining  to  Echo,  occasionally  rous- 
ing to  arbitrate  between  his  eyes  and 
heart  while  they  dispute  whether  of  the 
twain  is  guilty  of  first  admitting  love. 
And  all  this  ingenious  nonsense  is  further 
exaggerated  and  dilated  by  every  imagi- 
nable sort  of  conceit,  quirk,  and  oddity. 
Of  the  genealogy  of  Pain,  for  example, 
we  are  informed  that  he  is  child  to  Curse, 
foster-child  to  Human  Weakness,  brother 
to  Woe,  father  to  Complaint,  and  a 
guest  of  Constraint.  One  thing  alone 
does  the  reader  seldom  or  never  meet 
with — ^the  thrill  of  a  genuine  feeling  or 
the  warm  pervasive  aura  of  a  real  per- 
sonality. It  would  appear  as  though 
these  poetasters  had  deliberately  selected 
some  lady  of  their  acquaintance,  the  more 
distant  the  better,  and  had  proceeded  to 
make  up  on  her  their  literary  exercises 
in  accordance  with  the  invariable  pre- 
scription. In  fact  Giles  Fletcher,  author 
of  Licia,  admits  that  for  once  there  is  no 
woman  in  the  case  at  all — or  rather  that 
she  is  a  mere  Platonic  phantasm,  a  kind  of 
allegorised  idea.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  the 
writers  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  kind 
of  basis  of  fact.  Undoubtedly  they 
turned  to  account  such  general  incidents 
of  their  daily  experience  as  were  sug- 
gestive and  could  be  readily  poetised  to 
fit  the  form.    But  basis  is  always  trivial. 


The  main  thing  was  the  elaboration  of 
the  conventional  pattern  with  which  it 
was  to  be  overlaid.  And  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Shakespeare,  whose  actuality 
is  unmistakable,  their  final  impression  is 
of  utter  airiness  and  insubstantiality. 

To  this  general  run  of  mediocrity  or 
worse,  as  we  should  now  reckon  it,  there 
are  naturally  some  exceptions.  Principal 
among  such  are  Sidney's  "With  how  sad 
steps,  O  moon!"  "Come,  sleep,  O  sleep!" 
and  "Leave  me.  O  Love!"  Daniel's 
"Care-charmer  sleep" ;  Spenser's  "One 
day  I  wrote  her  name  upon  the  sand"; 
and  Drayton's  exquisite  "Since  there's 
no  help,  come,  let  us  kiss  and  part,"  cer- 
tainly the  gem  of  the  collection,  though 
it  belongs  in  reality  to  a  later  period. 
Most  of  these  are  well  known  or  are  to 
be  found  in  the  "Golden  Treasury."  For 
this  reason  it  will  be  better  to  quote  a  son- 
net— Barnes's — which  is  less  familiar  but 
well  worth  reading  as  an  illustration  of 
their  higher  reaches. 


(( 


Ah,  sweet  Content !  where  is  thy  mild  abode  ? 
Is    it    with    shepherds    and    light-hearted 
Swains, 
Which  sing  upon  the  downs  and  pipe  abroad, 
Tending   their   flocks   and    cattle    on    the 
plains? 
Ah,  sweet  Content!   where  dost  thou  safely 
rest? 
In  heaven  with  angels?     Which  the  praises 
sing 
Of  him  that  made  and  rules  at  his  behest. 

The  minds  and  hearts  of  every  living  thing. 
Ah,  sweet  Content !  where  doth  thine  harbour 
hold? 
Is  it  in  churches  with  religious  men, 
Which  please  the  gods  with  prayers  manifold ; 

And  in  their  studies  meditate  it  then? 
Whether  dost  thou  in  heaven  or  earth  appear ; 
Be  where  thou  wilt!    Thou  wilt  not  har- 
bour here!" 


But  such  exceptions  as  this  are  very  rare 
indeed — ^and  as  for  the  rest  they  are  es- 
sentially as  has  been  described. 

At  first  thought  there  is  something 
very  curious,  almost  disconcerting  about 
this  sterility  in  an  age  that  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  prefer  before  all  others 
for  its  spontaneity,  imagination,  and  fire. 
Half  a  dozen  good  sonnets — the  list  was 
early  exhaustive — out  of  a  thousand; 
and' it  is  difficult  to  pick  up  a  play  of 
the  time  without  finding  more  than  one 
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evidence  of  great,  if  irregular,  power! 
What,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  this 
anomaly  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact  no  serious 
answer  to  the  question  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted— possibly  the  question  itself 
could  not  have  been  intelligently  pro- 
founded — before  Mr.  Lee's  introductory 
essay  to  these  volumes.  Of  his  solution 
— or  rather  of  the  solution  which  suffers 
itself  to  be  drawn  from  his  work — the 
substance  may  be  briefly  epitomised  as 
follows : 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  that  the 
sonnet  was  introduced  into  England  for 
the  first  time  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  by  Wyatt  and  Surrey, 
who  had  it  themselves  from  Petrarch. 
But  it  was  not  exactly  in  continuation  of 
this  original  impulse  that  the  great  flood 
of  Elizabethan  sonnet  literature  began  to 
flow  in  1 59 1.  By  that  time  the  sonnet  was 
the  rage  throughout  Europe,  not  only  in 
Italy,  the  land  of  its  birth,  but  also 
in  France,  where  it  had  been  fixed  by  the 
Pleiade,  a  group  of  writers  devoted  to 
the  domestication  of  Italian  literature, 
among  whom  Ronsard  is  the  most  promi- 
nent. And  it  was  from  this  secondary 
or  derivative  source,  this  cistern  or  reser- 
voir, that  the  sonneteers  of  Elizabeth 
pumped  their  supplies.  The  best  of 
them,  such  men  as  Sidney  and  Spenser, 
were,  to  be  sure,  acquainted  with  Italian 
literature  at  first  hand.  But  even  they 
were  indebted  in  considerable  measure  to 
the  French,  whereas  for  the  feebler  run 
of  versifiers  they  had  frequently  enough 
no  other  support  except  their  English 
contemporaries.  Nor  was  this  debt  m 
any  case  merely  formal  or  confined  to  the 
vague  sphere  of  poetic  influence  or  in- 
spiration. Not  only  is  the  whole  concep- 
tion of  the  genre  borrowed,  but  the  par- 
ticulars of  its  execution  are  appropriated 
as  well.  The  same  ideas  and  notions, 
the  conceits  and  figures,  the  same  in- 
dividual features,  recur  through  the  en- 
tire lineage,  Italian,  French,  and  English. 
Even  their  vacuous  idealism  is  a  remote 
echo  of  Petrarchan  Platonism.  In  short, 
to  cut  down  a  long  story,  the  English 
sonnet  is  not  only  a  fad  and  liable  to  all 
the  abuses  of  an  artificial  fashion,  it  is  also 
a  rechauffe,  a  mere  imitation  of  an  imita- 
tion, even  a  line  for  line  translation  of 
foreign  models  and  ideas,  not  particularly 
consonant,  it  may  be  added,  with  the 
English  genius,   and  therefore  exhibits 


the  failings  and  awkwardnesses  to  which 
a  work  of  such  sort  is  liable.  Of  this 
fact  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
after  even  a  cursory  examination  of  Mr. 
Lee's  citations  and  references.  And,  in- 
deed, the  product  itself,  as  has  been  no- 
ticed, exhibits  many  of  the  earmarks  of 
translation ;  it  is  usually  stiff  and  splay, 
dull,  diffuse,  and  mechanical. 

Such  is,  in  general,  the  natural  history 
of  the  Elizabethan  sonnet.  In  regard  to 
some  of  Mr.  Lee's  conclusions,  however, 
a  word  or  two  remain  to  be  said.  Against 
the  sonneteers  as  a  body  he  seems  to 
have  made  out  his  case.  But  against 
Lodge  and  Spenser,  for  example,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  exaggerated  matters  a 
little.  A  great  robber  Lodge  may  have 
been,  like  Hawkins  and  Drake  and 
Raleigh ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  a 
comparative  ease — the  whole  phenomenon 
can  be  spoken  of  only  comparatively — sl 
comparative  ease  and  freedom  about  his 
writing  which  may  explain,  if  not  justify, 
the  common  opinion  held  of  him,  upon 
which  Mr.  Lee  pounces  with  all  the  assur- 
ance of  a  positive  method.  While  as  for 
Spenser  he  hardly  does  full  justice  to  the 
technically  poetic  qualities  of  his  Amo- 
retti,  though  he  makes  for  them  a  rather 
more  liberal  allowance  than  usual.  The 
Amoretti  show  no  great  inspiration,  but 
they  do  show  an  advanced  knowledge  of 
the  musical  capabilities  of  verse,  of  which 
Mr.  Lee  says  nothing. 

And,  indeed,  this  mode  of  treatment  is 
singularly  indicative  of  his  whole  proced- 
ure. In  his  enthusiasm  for  his  thesis  he 
forgets  that  these  men  for  all  their  pilfer- 
ing preserve  a  distinctly  personal  flavour. 
In  spite  of  conventionality  and  tradition 
a  sonnet  by  Lodge  is  an  entirely  different 
matter  from  a  sonnet  by  Daniel  or  Con- 
stable, or  any  other  of  that  poetic  brother- 
hood. 

"Sweet  bees  have  hived   their  honey  on  thy 

tongue, 
And  Hebe  spiced  her  nectar  with  thy  breath." 

(Lodge:  Phillis,  xxii.) 

"Danger    hath    honour!    great    designs    their 

fame! 
Glory  doth  follow!    Courage  goes  before! 
And  though  the  event  oft  answers  not  the 

same; 
Suffice  that  high  attempts  have  never  shame. 
The     Mean-Observer     (whom    base    safety 

keeps) 
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Lives  without  honour,  dies  without  a  name; 
And  in  eternal  darkness  ever  sleeps." 

(Daniel:  Delia  xxx.) 

"O  that  I  never  had  been  born  at  all! 

Or   being,    had   been   born   of   shepherds' 
brood ! 
Then  should  I  not  in  such  mischances  fall  1 
Quiet  my  water ;  and  Content  my  food  I" 
(Barnes:  Parthenophil  and  Parthenope  Ixv.) 

The  list  might  be  extended  indefinitely ; 
but  this  will  suffice.  In  other  words, 
there  is  actually  something  in  the  work 
besides  the  model  which  it  follows.  Even 
formally  it  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  transcript  after  all ;  for  even  though 
the  writers  did  not  succeed  in  making  a 
strictly  correct  sonnet,  they  did  occasion- 
ally succeed  in  making  something  which 
is  not  a  wholly  unacceptable  substitute. 

"Not   causeless   were  you    christened,    gentle 
flowers, 
The  one  of  faith,  the  other  fancy's  pride ; 
For  she  who  guides  both  faith  and  fancy's 
power. 
In  your  fair  colours  laps  her  ivory  side. 


it 


And  as  nor  tyrant  sun  nor  winter  weather 
May  ever  change  sweet  amaranthus'  hue, 

So  she,  though  love  and  fortune  join  together, 
Will  never  leave  to  be  both  fair  and  true." 

(Lodge:  Phillis  xxviii.) 


And  for  this  peculiar  merit,  for  the 
faint  elusive  scent  of  a  personality  long 
since  withered,  it  is  not  difficult  to  culti- 
vate a  taste  and  a  sentiment.  But  for 
anv  such  delicate  titillation  Mr.  Lee  is  in 
the  wrong  mood.  He  ignores  the  fact 
that  in  the  main  all  this  work  was  ac- 
tually intended  to  be  the  very  thing  it 
is — an  essay  in  ingenuity,  an  attempt  to 
produce  an  "intellectual"  poetry  by  a 
group  of  "wits,"  who  were  in  a  manner 
precursors  of  Donne  and  the  "meta- 
physicals"  and  who  would  have  resented 
the  imputation  of  mere  prettiness  or  even 
of  passion  as  bitterly  as  Cowley  himself. 
And  hence  it  is  that  failing  to  relate  it 
to  life  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other 
missing  its  most  important  literary  af- 
finity, he  has  failed  in,  so  far,  to  grasp 
its  vital  significance  as  a  poetic  mani- 
festation. 

Prosser  Hall  Frye. 


II. 


Professor  Hugo  Munsterberg's  "Die 
Amerikaner.''* 

To  Professor  Hugo  Miinsterberg,  of 
Harvard,  belongs  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing published  his  opinion  of  America 
twice.  Some  of  his  readers  may  be  un- 
kind enough  to  say  rather  that  he  has 
published  two  different  opinions.  In  his 
first  book,  the  American  Traits,  pub- 
lished in  1891,  our  German  friend  strove 
"to  criticise  sharply  the  weaknesses  of 
American  civilisation,  and  to  place  in 
contrast  with  these  weaknesses  the  depth 
and  beauty  of  German  civilisation." 
Quite  naturally  this  process  provoked 
some  over-zealous  American  patriots  to 
protest  loudly.  They  were  not  mollified 
by  Professor  Miinsterberg's  announce- 
ment in  his  preface  that  so  far  as  he 
could  prevent  it,  "no  copy  of  the  book 
shall  reach  the  European  (Continent,"  nor 
were  they  reconciled  by  his  "serious  re- 
quest that  no  one  .  .  .  should  quote 
or  translate  from  this  little  book  in  a 
German  paper  over  in  the  Fatherland." 
It  was  quite  too  bad,  they  thought,  that 
such  unkind  things,  whether  true  or  not, 
should  be  said  of  one,  to  one's  own  face 
and  in  one's  own  country, — especially  by 
a  foreigner. 

Decidedly  these  zealous  persons  should 
have  waited.  For  in  the  preface  to  the 
American  Traits,  Professor  Miinsterberg 
announced  another,  gentler  work  on 
America,  to  be  published  for  readers  in 
the  Vaterland  exclusively.  It  was  his 
harsh  intention,  with  regard  to  this  book, 
however,  "to  take  pains  .  .  .  that 
none  of  the  amiabilities  I  may  have  to 
promulgate  over  there  shall  recross  the 
ocean  and  dull  my  criticism  here." 

The  promised  German  version  of  Pro- 
fessor Munsterberg's  view  of  American 
life  made  its  appearance  some  months 
ago  in  Berlin,  under  the  title  Die  Ameri- 
kaner  (The  Americans).  Its  two  heavy 
volumes  rejoice  in  flaming  covers, 
abundantly  gilt  lettered,  and  bearing  very 
hump-backed  reproductions  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag, — altogether  books  which  arouse 
the  critical  instinct,  or  a  worse  passion, 
even  before  they  are  opened.    Yet  to  re- 

♦Die  Amerikaner.  By  Professor  Hugo 
Munsterberg.  Two  volumes.  E.  S.  Mittler 
u.  Sohn,  Berlin,  1904. 
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view  Die  Atnerikaner  would  seem  to  in- 
volve the  distressing  dilemma  either  of 
suppressing  the  "amiabilities"  promul- 
gated by  the  author  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  or  else  of  violating  the  wish 
which  he  expressed  in  the  preface  of  his 
American  Traits.  Now,  however,  that 
Professor  Miinsterberg  has  allowed  him- 
self to  be  persuaded  to  publish  an  English 
edition  of  his  book,*  every  fear  of  offend- 
ing in  this  way  would  seem  to  be  re- 
moved. 

Even  without  this  excuse  justification 
for  the  reviewer  might  have  been  found 
in  the  plea  that  it  would  harmonise  with 
Professor   Miinsterberg's   main  purpose 
in  writing  Die  Amerikaner,  namely  the 
bringing  about  of  more  cordial  relations 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
For  in   spite   of  our   author's   frequent 
glorifications  of  the  pure  scientific  spirit, 
it  must  be  admitted    that    his    political 
work  is  decidedly  on  the  order  of  what 
his  countrymen  call  tendensios, — it  looks 
throughout   to   some   definite,   practical, 
partisan  result.     Herein  lies  its  greatest 
strength,  for  Professor  Miinsterberg  is 
a  clever  special  pleader;  and  likewise  its 
greatest    weakness.      This    characterisa- 
tion is  as  true  of  his  earlier  as  it  is  of 
his  later  book.    Possibly  the  best  method 
to  encourage  educational  reform  in  the 
United  States  was  to  scold  American  edu- 
cators from  a  German  point  of  view,  even 
to  scold  them  more  severely  than  they 
deserved.    Such  apparently  was  the  motif 
of  the  American  Traits,     Possibly    the 
best  means  to  cause  the  coy,  suspicious 
German  to  love  the  United  States  is  to 
place  before  him   a   roseate  picture   of 
American  life,  "an  exposition  of  Ameri- 
can motives  and  ideals  as  they  appear  to 
the   American    himself."      Such    is    the 
avowed    purpose    of    Die    Amerikaner, 
(I.  vii.)     But  the  American  nation,  like 
all  others,  is  endowed  with  its  share  of 
national  vanity,  and,  quite  possibly,  may 
overestimate  its  virtues.    To  present  this 
home-grown  over-estimate  of  American 
goodness  to  a  public  already  more  than 
sufficiently     imbued     with     distrust     of 
America  may  have  quite  the  opposite  ef- 
fect  from   that   intended    by    Professor 
Munsterberg.    His  German  readers  may 
desire    the    truth    unadorned,    and    not 

♦Announced  by  McQurc,  Phillips  and  Co., 
about  600  pp.,  $2.50. 


"amiabilities" ;  they  may  want  naked  facts 
rather  than  facts  dressed  up,  perhaps  un- 
consciously in  many  cases,  to  catch  their 
particular  taste  or  to  serve  the  psycho- 
logical theories  and  political  ideals  of  the 
writer  himself.  In  this  point  lies  the 
great  distinction  between  the  work  of 
Professor  Miinsterberg,  and  that  of 
Bryce  on  the  American  Commonwealth 
or  of  Bodley  on  France,  The  latter  are 
sympathetic  enough  surely,  but  they  seek 
first  and  always  to  paint  faithful  pictures 
of  contemporary  conditions,  regardless 
of  what  their  fellow-citizens  at  home  may 
think  of  the  countries  described.  Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  too  much  concerned  about  the  political 
effect  in  Germany  of  his  views  on  Ameri- 
ca to  reach  the  high  level  of  absolute 
fidelity  to  real  life;  he  is  so  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
taking  the  psychological  processes  of 
his  readers  into  account  that,  paradoxi- 
cally enough,  he  fails  in  the  end  to 
become  a  truly  objective  and  reliable 
expositor. 

In  no  single  feature  of  the  book  is  this 
more  apparent  than  in  the  rubrics  chosen 
for  its  four  principal  subdivisions.  These 
deal  with  our  political,  economic,  intel- 
lectual, and  social  life,  and  are  prefaced 
respectively  by  chapters  on  the  Spirits 
of  Self-determination,  Self-activity,  Self- 
perfection,  and  Self-assertion.  To  the 
German  reader,  accustomed  to  seek  for  a 
System,  or  at  least  for  a  Systemchen 
everywhere,  the  presentation  of  American 
life  in  terms  of  these  four  fundamental 
psychological  impulses  will  doubtless  ap- 
pear to  be  one  of  the  greatest  merits  of 
Professor  Miinsterberg's  book.  Familiar 
with  the  true  complexity  of  the  subject, 
the  American  reader,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  often  find  himself  wondering 
whether  these  four  motives,  metaphysi- 
cally wide  and  vague  as  they  are,  really 
do  account  adequately  for  the  phenomena 
of  our  national  life  in  its  principal  sub- 
divisions. 

The  impulse  of  self-determination,  for 
instance,  is  declared  by  Professor  Miins- 
terberg to  lie  at  the  basis  of  American 
politics;  that  is,  "the  individual  or  the 
group,  the  narrower  or  the  wider  asso- 
ciation, must  decide  for  itself  uncondi- 
tionally, and  must  determine  its  own 
course  of  action ;  otherwise  the  deed  loses 
all  real  significance  to  the  American." 
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(I.  S3.)  Would  this  were  true  indeed! 
Yet  no  one  can  maintain  that  such  is  the 
universal  rule  in  American  politics,  while 
many,  pointing  to  the  boss  and  the  ma- 
chine, to  the  political  indifferentism  of 
certain  classes,  the  servility  and  venality 
of  others,  would  be  inclined  to  deny  that 
it  was  even  largely  characteristic  of  our 
political  life  in  some  of  the  most  highly 
developed  sections  of  the  country.  To 
prevent  misunderstanding,  let  it  be  said 
most  frankly  that  Professor  Miinsterberg 
is  aware  of  the  existence  of  these  evils 
in  the  state.  The  point  here,  however, 
is  that  they  can  hardly  be  made  to  fit 
into  his  concept  of  self-determination  as 
our  basic  political  impulse. 

Similarly  with  regard  to  the  reputed 
fundamental  economic  impulse.  The 
spirit  of  self -activity,  of  joy  in  work  for 
work's  sake,  is  unquestionably  stronger 
in  America  than  in  Europe.  No  one  has 
developed  this  point  more  clearly  and 
aptly  than  Professor  Miinsterberg ;  no  one 
has  criticised  more  mercilessly  the  Con- 
tinental prejudice  that  boundless  greed 
alone  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  economic 
life.  The  passion  for  self-activity  in  this 
sense  of  the  term,  however,  is  by  no 
means  universal,  even  among  the  native 
bom  population  of  the  United  States. 
Its  importance,  wherever  it  does  exist, 
has  been  fully  recognised  by  students 
of  industrial  affairs.  Our  economists, 
however,  are  still  far  from  abandon- 
ing their  time-honoured  foundation  of 
self-interest,  to  base  their  science 
upon  the  contributory  motive  of  self- 
activity. 

However  frequently  one  feels  inclined 
to  differ  with  Professor  Miinsterberg, 
the  frankness  of  the  man  whose  first  im- 
pulse was  to  criticise  us  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, and  praise  us  in  another  is  al- 
ways refreshing.  No  one  can  accuse  him 
of  lacking  the  courage  to  tell  his  German 
compatriots  the  unpleasant  truth  when- 
ever it  seems  salutary.  Thus  with  re- 
gard to  the  wild  notion  cherished  by 
members  of  some  circles  in  the  Vater- 
land  on  the  supposed  attachment  of  the 
German-American  to  his  former  home 
and  fealty,  he  is  most  emphatic.  "The 
German- American,"  he  writes,  "is  Ameri- 
can heart  and  soul,  and  should  it  ever 
come  to  a  bloody  decision  [between  the 
two  countries]  with  heavy  heart  he  would 
even  fight  against  the  red,  white,  and 


black  flag  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes." 

(I.  23.) 

More  pleasing  to  the  German  readers 
of  Die  Amerikaner  is  Professor  Miinster- 
berg's  view  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
This,  he  is  quite  certain,  we  are  about 
to  abandon.  No  longer  believing  that 
the  republic  is  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment for  all  peoples,  the  statesmanlike 
American  should  welcome  the  establish- 
ment of  German  influences  in  South 
America.  The  usual  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  this  contention  are  presented  ad- 
mirably, and  in  conclusion  Professor 
Miinsterberg  solemnly  assures  us  that 
Germany  has  absolutely  no  thought  of 
political  foundations  on  South  American 
soil.  (I.  49.)  "Ay,  there's  the  rub!" 
Indeed,  Professor  Miinsterberg  himself 
later  takes  up  a  loud  imperialist  strain 
that  can  hardly  be  said  to  harmonise  per- 
fectly with  his  former  pacific  assurance. 
Recalling  that  all  past  history  has  shown 
the  patient  German  to  be  the  best  pioneer 
of  commerce  in  South  America,  he  goes 
on  to  foretell  the  time  as  by  no  means 
far  distant  "when  the  territory  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  will  have  extended  itself 
over  western  Canada  to  Alaska,  and  an- 
nexed the  whole  of  Central  America, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Latin  re- 
publics of  South  America  will  be  planted 
with  English,  Italian,  French,  and  Ger- 
man colonies."  (I.  333.)  How  modestly 
the  retiring  German  comes  in  at  the  end 
of  this  series  of  colonising  powers !  Just 
what  is  to  be  the  status  of  these  European 
colonies  in  the  midst  of  South  American 
republics,  Professor  Miinsterberg  dis- 
creetly avoids  discussing.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  a  very  sinister  light 
is  reflected  upon  that  subject  by  his  ref- 
erence to  Canadian  and  Central  Ameri- 
can annexations  by  the  United  States. 
Considering  the  context,  these  alluring 
additions  to  our  territory  might  almost 
appear  to  be  suggested  as  a  quid  pro  quo 
for  allowing  somebody  else  a  free  hand 
in  South  America. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  at- 
tacked so  frequently  of  late  that  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  with  Professor 
Miinsterberg  on  this  point  may  readily 
be  forgiven,  and  forgotten  too,  for  that 
matter.  More  exasperating  are  a  number 
of  smaller  errors  into  which  he  falls  with 
regard  to  American  political  affairs. 
Govemori  of  states  do  not  exercise  the 
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same  functions  as  the  president  in  a  more 
restricted  sphere  (I.  93) ;  mayors  of  cities 
are  not  accustomed  to  grant  street  rail- 
way franchises  either  corruptly  or  other- 
wise (I.  125)  ;  opposition  to  a  third  presi- 
dential term  does  not  date  from  the  time 
of  George  Washington  (I.  131);  Gov- 
ernor Odell,  of  New  York,  has  done  any- 
thing but  distinguish  himself  by  opposing 
peanut  politics  a  la  Roosevelt  (I.  144) ; 
etc.,  etc.  Far  outweighing  all  errors  great 
and  small,  however,  is  the  service  which 
Professor  Munsterberg  has  performed 
both  for  German  and  American  readers 
by  his  luminous  discussion  of  the  most 
hackneyed  topic  in  the  whole  range  of 
American  politics, — public  opinion.  Here 
the  training  of  the  psychologist  came  to 
his  assistance  in  telling  fashion,  and  the 
result  is  an  essay  which  will  be  ranked 
high  among  the  contributions  of  foreign 
observers  to  the  study  of  our  political  af- 
fairs. (I.  220-245.)  The  race  question 
is  also  handled  most  admirably.  (I.  261- 
282.)  His  chapters  on  recent  economic 
questions, — silver,  tariff,  trusts,  and  la- 
bour, are  conservative,  and  manifestly  seek 
to  do  justice  between  the  views  of  our 
two  great  political  parties.  Nevertheless, 
the  writer's  inclination  to  favour  Repub- 
lican policies  is  at  times  clearly  in  evi- 
dence. 

Contrasted  with  the  ordinary  German 
tourist  type  of  sketchy  "New  World" 
books,  Die  Amcrikaner  stands  out  boldly 
as  the  more  thoughtful  and  extended 
work  of  a  man  who  lived  and  worked 
among  us  for  a  decade  before  he  ventured 
to  describe  us  to  his  countrymen.  Yet 
the  advantage  is  not  always  with  Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg.  Some  things  he 
saw  too  often  and  too  close  at  hand. 
New  England  influences  saturate  him  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  part  played  by 
the  South  and  the  frontier  in  the  making 
of  the  present  day  American  is  pitifully 
shrivelled  in  his  historical  sketches.  Har- 
vard's moral  and  intellectual  grandeur  so 
impresses  itself  upon  him  that  he  tells  us 
gravely  that  drinking  and  card  playing 
are  practically  unknown  among  its  stu- 
dents, while  of  the  old  "grads"  he  fondly 
writes :  "They  know  that  to  be  a  Harvard 
man  means  to  belong  for  life  to  the  guard 
of  honour  of  the  nation."  (H.  83.) 
After  eleven  pages  illuminated  by  such 
glowing  sentiments,  to  say  nothing  of 
countless  florid  references    to    Harvard 


and  Harvard  men  scattered  through  both 
volumes,  Yale  is  consigned  in  twenty 
lines  of  very  faint  praise  to  the  destina- 
tion familiarly  assigned  to  that  college 
by  her  enemies.  The  paragraph  on  Chi- 
cago University  (H.  88)  is  masterly,  and 
will  be  read  with  delight,  at  least  by  all 
not  connected  with  that  institution.  Too 
often,  however,  the  reader  has  the  im- 
pression that  the  west,  educationally 
speaking,  exists  for  Professor  Miinster- 
berg simply  as  a  subjective  scale, 
whereon  to  indicate  declining  degrees  of 
culture  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from 
Harvard  increases. 

In  the  fourth  part  of  Die  Amcrikaner, 
Professor  Miinsterberg  adds  little  to  the 
social  comment  of  his  earlier  American 
Traits  beyond  an  argument  to  show  that 
aristocracy  is  developing  at  a  rapid  rate 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  word  "aristocracy"  is  sadly  mis- 
used in  this  connection.  To  German 
readers  it  signifies  a  definite  institution 
characterised  by  the  hereditary  principle 
and  to  a  less  extent  by  wealth.  What 
Professor  Miinsterberg  means  by  the 
growth  of  aristocracy  in  the  United 
States  is  the  process  of  social  diflFerentia- 
tion  which  he  finds  going  on,  whereby 
men  of  family,  wealth,  higher  education, 
and  personal  talent  come  to  the  front. 
(II.  304.)  It  would  seem  to  be  fairly 
evident  to  persons  living  outside  Bos- 
ton, and  one  or  two  other  places  in 
America,  that  the  first  of  the  above  quali- 
fications counts  among  us  for  compara- 
tively little.  Professor  Miinsterberg  him- 
self has  pointed  out  that  the  second 
counts  for  considerably  less  than  is  cur- 
rently thought  to  be  the  case  in  Europe. 
Yet  it  is  the  development  of  social  in- 
fluence based  upon  these  two  qualifica- 
tions alone  that  would  justify  the  use  of 
the  word  "aristocracy"  in  a  book  de- 
signed primarily  for  European  readers. 
As  for  the  prominence  of  men  in 
America,  won  through  higher  education 
and  personal  talent,  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  aristocracy  per  se.  Neither  is  it 
by  any  means  a  new  thing  in  our  his- 
tory. 

The  weakness  of  Professor  Munster- 
berg's  aristocracy  argument  is  best  shown 
by  his  personal  citations  from  our  nobil- 
ity. President  Roosevelt  seems  to  be  re- 
lied upon  chiefly  to  make  out  a  case. 
"Never  in  his  speeches  or  his  writings 
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has  he  cited  the  levelling  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence"  (I.  148), 
a  statement  which,  whether  correct  or  not, 
will  hardly  be  exploited  by  the  Republican 
national  campaign  committee.  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  we  are  also  told,  is  the  first 
real  aristocrat  in  the  White  House  for 
decades  (I.  148,  II.  305).  "His  pred- 
ecessors, the  McKinleys  and  Harrisons 
and  Clevelands,  were  simply  honest, 
every-day  humdrum  people."  (II.  148.) 
The  transformation  of  the  White  House 
to  an  "ornamental  palace"  is  typical  of 
the  present  president's  aristocratic  ten- 
dencies. And  to  cap  the  climax,  we  are 
initiated  into  the  court  gossip  of  two 
continents  by  being  told  that  although 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  German  Emperor 
are  compared  with  each  other  to  the  point 
of  exaggeration,  "both,  it  is  reported, 
listen  to  such  comparisons  not  unwill- 
ingly."    (I.  48.) 

Doubtless  Dr.  Burchard  imagined  him- 
self to  be  promulgating  "amiabilities"  in 
his  famous  Rum,  Romanism,  and  Rebel- 
lion speech.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg's  conception  of  the 
real  springs  of  American  social  and  po- 
litical leadership  may  be  not  be  taken  so 
seriously.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  readers  of  his  book  abroad  will  dis- 
count it  liberally,  while  in  spite  of  its 
originality  and  fascination,  readers  in 
America  will  put  it  down  with  the  half- 
humorous,  half-regretful  comment :  "Too 
good  to  be  true." 

Robert  C.  Brooks. 


III. 

Mr.    Johnson's   "Rise   of   English 

Culture."* 

A  good  many  years  ago,  being  inter- 
ested in  psychical  research  and  various 
forms  of  occultism,  we  spent  some  days 
in  a  camp  of  spiritualists,  where  thou- 
sands of  believers  were  dwelling  in  tents, 
and  where  mediums,  clairvoyants,  and 
psychometrists  were  as  thick  as  black- 
berries. We  shall  not  bore  our  readers 
with  what  befell  us  there,  but  shall  simply 
mention  that  on  leaving  we  carried  away 

*The  Rise  of  English  Culture  Bv  Edwin 
Johnson.  London:  Williams  and  Norgs^tc 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


with  us  an  interesting  book  which  ex- 
plained the  origin  of  Christianity  from  a 
spiritualistic  point  of  view.  The  general 
thesis  laid  down  was  that  the  Christian 
religion  was  an  invention  of  the  pagan 
priests  at  Rome,  who,  finding  their  in- 
fluence waning,  fabricated  a  new  faith 
which  should  appeal  to  the  imagination 
of  the  people.  These  ingenious  priests 
composed  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, put  together  a  system  of  theology, 
and  thus  instituted  a  new  hierarchy  in 
which  the  old  order  was  promptly 
merged.  The  volume  which  we  pur- 
chased contained  full  proof  of  all  these 
matters  in  statements  made  through  an 
able  medium  by  the  spirits  of  numerous 
reputable  ancients,  among  them  being 
Plato,  Julius  Caesar,  Agrippa,  Tacitus, 
and  Pliny  the  Younger,  besides  a  few 
carefully  assorted  but  unidentified  ghosts 
from  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy,  who  were 
on  hand  when  the  "pagan  priests"  were 
carrying  out  their  plot. 

These  affidavits,  so  to  speak,  made  very 
interesting  reading,  for  every  one  enjoys 
a  good  thorough  expose;  and  we  have 
the  highest  respect  for  Plato,  Julius 
Caesar  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  took 
a  hand  in  it  by  acting  as  "controls."  We 
felt  a  little  dubious,  however,  over  the 
question  of  identification.  Even  with  our 
imperfect  knowledge,  we  could  discover 
some  things  here  which  seemed  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  what  we  knew  of  the 
alleged  authors  of  these  communications. 
Had  we  read,  for  instance,  the  statement 
of  Josephus  without  his  signature,  we 
should  have  inferred  from  internal  evi- 
dence that  he  was  a  Vermont  Yankee; 
while  the  Greek  and  Latin  forms  li  cer- 
tain quoted  words  bore  a  strong  family 
resemblance  to  those  with  which  we  had 
became  familiar  in  the  entrance  papers 
of  sub-freshmen.  That  is  the  one  great 
trouble  with  these  spirit  communica- 
tions. You  can  never  be  quite  sure  that 
the  medium  is  really  en  rapport  (or  enj^ 
rappo,  as  most  of  them  pronounce  it) 
with  the  spirit  that  you  are  after,  or 
whether  he  is  not  being  fooled  by  some 
mean,  low-down  diakka — a  "diakka"  be- 
ing, as  many  are  aware,  one  of  those 
cheeky  spirits  who,  out  of  pure  cussed- 
ness,  go  around  personating  the  great 
and  good,  and  thereby  discrediting  the 
honest  simple-minded  medium. 

AU  this  may  seem  decidedly  irrelerant 
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to  Mr.  Edwin  Johnson's  book  on  The 
Rise  of  English  Culture,  but  it  isn't.  It 
is  very  pertinent.  The  title  and  appear- 
ance of  that  work  deceived  us  abso- 
lutely. It  is  a  regular  diakka  of  a  book. 
Handsomely  printed  and  bound,  and  is- 
sued by  a  firm  of  eminent  publishers,  it 
seemed  to  be  a  scholarly  study  of  a  very 
interesting  subject  and  one  of  great 
aesthetic  value.  Its  author  (lately  de- 
ceased) was  Professor  of  Classical  Lan- 
guages in  New  College,  St.  John's  Wood, 
London;  and  the  editor  of  this  posthu- 
mous treatise  describes  him  in  the  intro- 
duction as  a  man  of  unusual  gifts.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  a  person  with 
a  bee  in  his  bonnet,  a  bee  that  buzzed 
so  loudly  as  to  make  him  absolutely  ir- 
resp>onsible  in  spite  of  his  extensive  read- 
ing and  various  attainments.  This  be- 
setting and  bewildering  bee  was  a  belief 
which  amounted  to  an  obsession  and 
which  made  of  him  that  most  pathetic 
of  all  intellectual  figures — a  credulous 
iconoclast.  The  extent  of  his  iconoclasm 
fairly  takes  one's  breath  away  and  makes 
the  spiritualistic  document  already  cited 
seem  a  pale  and  colourless  effusion. 
Briefly  summarised,  Mr.  Johnson's  thesis 
is  that  pretty  nearly  everything  that  we 
think  we  know  about  the  Dark  Ages  and 
the  Middle  Ages  is  pure  myth;  that 
Christianity  is  only  about  ten  centuries 
old;  that  there  were  no  Dark  Ages,  no 
break  in  the  traditions  of  ancient  culture, 
and  hence  no  Italian  Renaissance;  that 
the  New  Testament  was  written  in  the 
sixteenth  century;  that  the  Church 
Fathers  never  existed;  that  St.  Jerome, 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Benedict,  and  the  rest 
are  imaginary  personages;  that  the  He- 
brew language  is  a  wholly  modem 
tongue;  and  that  all  ecclesiastical  litera- 
ture, history,  controversy,  records  of 
Church  councils,  and  other  like  docu- 
ments, are  forgeries.  This  would  seem  to 
be  a  fairly  robust  proposition  for  any 
one  man  to  prove,  but  it  is  only  pre- 
liminary and  incidental  to  Mr.  Johnson's 
main  contention,  which  has  to  do  with 
secular  history.  According  to  him,  we 
have  no  genuine  modem  history  before 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  of  England. 
The  Venerable  Bede  was  a  myth ;  so  was 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  All  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  chronicles  are  sixteenth  century 
forgeries,  to  which  category  even  the 
Domesday  Book  belongs.    Roger  Bacon 


never  lived.  Absolutely  nothing  is  known 
of  the  period  which  antedates  the  Tudor 
Kings.  All  the  records,  all  the  histories, 
all  the  traditions,  are  pure  guess-work, 
eked  out  by  obvious  fable,  vivid  imagina- 
tion and  unscrupulous  invention.  Mr. 
Johnson  deftly  resolves  the  realm  of 
early  knowledge  into  Chaos  and  old 
Night. 

So  much  for  his  iconoclasm.  Let  us 
now  look  at  his  credulity.  For  if  all 
these  accepted  documents  and  all  these 
supposed  historical  characters  are  spuri- 
ous, where  did  they  come  from?  Why, 
says  Mr.  Johnson,  they  were  cleverly  in- 
vented by  the  monastic  scholars  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries!  This 
noble  band  of  counterfeiters  and  fabulists 
formed  "a  knot  of  systematic  artists" 
who  were  "masters  of  the  literary  situa- 
tion." They  must  also  have  been  very 
busy.  They  wrote  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  whole  body  of  patristic  litera- 
ture both  Greek  and  Roman.  They  in- 
vented the  Hebrew  language.  They 
manufactured  both  ecclesiastical  and  secu- 
lar history.  They  created  a  vast  system 
of  pseudo-governmental  records.  They 
called  into  an  unreal  existence  a  swarm  of 
personages  whom  we  all  have  been 
fondly  thinking  of  as  having  actually 
lived  and  breathed  on  earth.  And  in  do- 
ing this,  the  "knot  of  systematic  artists" 
fooled  practically  everybody  down  to 
the  time  when  Mr.  Edwin  Johnson  of 
St.  John's  Wood  began  reading  in  the 
British  Museum  with  a  view  to  tearing 
off  the  mask  from  these  mendacious  six- 
teenth century  monks. 

We  should  like  to  give  some  illustra- 
tions of  Mr.  Johnson's  methods  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  reaches  his  de- 
ductions ;  but  space  forbids  and,  after  all, 
it  is  hardly  necessary.  His  book  is  really 
valuable  as  a  psychological  curiosity, — 
an  illustration  of  how  a  presumably  sane 
and  undoubtedly  intelligent  man  may  be 
led  into  the  wildest  and  most  frantic  of 
delusions.  Yet  we  wonder  that  even  he 
did  not  perceive  that,  as  compared  with 
a  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
which  he  rejects,  his  faith  in  the  powers 
of  the  sixteenth  century  monks  discloses 
a  credulity  so  vast,  so  utterly  illimitable, 
as  to  make  the  mental  attitude  of  a  Vou- 
doo  worshipper  seem,  by  comparsion, 
austerely  critical. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck. 
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IV. 

Albert  Vandam's  ''Men  and  Manners 
OF  THE  Third  Republic/'* 

Every  book  that  the  late  Albert  Van- 
dam  wrote  after  An  Englishman  in  Paris 
helped  to  convince  the  reader   that   his 
imagination  was   of   considerably   more 
value  than  his  experience.    It  is  not  that 
he  failed  to  write  entertainingly  of  the  men 
and  of  the  events  of  which  he  actually 
had  personal  knowledge,  but  in  his  later 
books  you  feel  his  very  reasonable  con- 
viction that  whatever  he  might  put  down, 
however  authentic,  would  probably  be  re- 
garded with  suspicion,  and  as  a  result  he 
has  exercised  a  restraint  which  at  times 
causes  his  pages  to  lag  in  interest.    Then, 
too,  the  chapters  of  An  Englishman  in 
Paris  were  frankly  anecdotal.    There  he 
expressed  likes  and  dislikes,    but    they 
were  naturally  purely  artificial  likes  and 
dislikes.    In  this  respect  the  former  book 
differs  very  much  from  the  present  vol- 
ume, through  which  there  runs  one  genuine 
note,  that  of  hostility  to  the  men  and  the 
methods  of  the  Third  French  Republic. 
This  hostility  he  avows  frankly,  yet  grudg- 
ingly.   The  aim  of  the  paper  on  "Repub- 
lican and  Imperial  Methods,"  he  says,  "is 
to  dissuade  Englishmen  in  general,  but 
their  statesmen  in  particular,  from  taking 
the  Third  Republic  seriously."    The  pres- 
ent government  of  France,  thought  Mr. 
Vandam,  is  in  every  respect  inferior  to 
the  government  of  Louis  Napoleon,  who, 
as  a  statesman  and  a  diplomatist,  stood 
head  and  shoulders  higher  than  any  man 
of  the  Republic  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Thiers. 

A  very  interesting  chapter  of  Mr.  Van- 
dam's  book  deals  with  "The  Spy  Mania 
and  the  Revanche  Idea,"  which,  it  is 
claimed,  dates  from  the  first  performance 
of  Sardou's  Dora,  That  night  the  au- 
dience, with  few  exceptions,  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  author  had  placed  his 
finger  on  the  plague-spot  that  threatened 
to  destroy  once  more  the  quickly  reor- 
ganising military  strength  of  France. 
The  spectators  were  not  in  the  least 
blinded  by  the  transparent  device  of  mak- 
ing the  action  hinge  on  the  theft  of  dis- 
patches of  supreme  interest  to  Austria 

♦Men  and  Manners  of  the  Third  Republic 
By  Albert  D.  Vandam.  New  York:  Jgm^ 
Pott  and  G>mpany. 


rather  than  to  Germany.  They  accq>ted 
Dora  as  a  warning  against  the  native  and 
foreign  spies  among  them,  spies  of  both 
sexes,  but  especially  female  spies.  Sar- 
dou  appealed  to  ready  listeners,  for  es- 
pionage on  a  wide  scale  had  flourished 
in  France  since  the  days  of  Richelieu. 
The  original  title  of  the  play  was  Les 
Espionnes,  and  the  change  to  Dora  was 
undoubtedly  made  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  government.  For  months  the  public 
crowded  the  Vaudeville,  recognising  un- 
der the  thin  disguises  well-known  figures 
of  Parisian  society.  It  was  an  open  secret 
that  the  drawing  room  of  Princess  Baria- 
tine  was  meant  for  that  of  Princess  Lisc 
Troubezkoi,  who  a  few  years  previously 
had  invariably  been  present  at  the  sit- 
tings of  the  National  Assembly  at  Ver- 
sailles whenever  Thiers  spoke.  A  propos 
of  the  Spy  Mania  and  the  indiscretions  of 
the  French  military  service,  Mr.  Vandam 
relates  the  following  anecdote  of  General 
Boulanger  of  unattractive  memory. 

"In  February,  1889,  Boulanger  was  at  the 
height  of  his  popularity,  and  Mr.  Stuart  Cum- 
berland, the  well-known  'thought-reader,'  be- 
ing in  Paris  at  that  moment,  conceived  the 
idea  of  trying  his  powers  on  'le  brav'  g6n6ral.' 
Mr.  Cumberland  does  not  speak  French,  and  I 
acted  as  his  interpreter;  I  had  done  the  same 
on  several  previous  occasions.  The  gathering 
was  a  private  one,  at  the  house  of  the  Comte 
de  Dillon,  at  Neuilly.  After  various  abso- 
lutely successful  experiments  Mr.  Cumberland 
proposed  to  read  the  general's  thoughts  in 
connection  with  a  possible  next  war  with 
Germany.  To  be  perfectly  correct,  he  offered 
to  guide  the  general's  hand,  holding  a  pencil, 
along  the  line  of  invasion  decided  upon  by 
the  French  generalissimo.  The  offer  was  ac- 
cepted; they  both  sat  down  at  a  table  with  a 
large  map  spread  out  before  them,  Mr.  Cum- 
berland blindfolded,  and  with  Boulanger's 
fingers  clasping  the  said  pencil  between  his 
own.  The  pencil  travelled  very  slowly  from 
Paris  to  the  frontier,  but  in  a  few  minutes, 
after  crossing  the  French  borders,  it  went 
quicker,  until  it  finally  stopped.  'This  is  the 
point  you  would  make  for?'  said  Mr.  Cum- 
berland. That's  right,'  answered  Boulanger, 
'I  would  make  for  Stuttgart.' 

"Now,  I  am  not  libelling  the  dead  in  say- 
ing that  Boulanger  was  incapable  of  elabo- 
rating a  plan  of  campaign,  and,  least  of  all, 
H  plan  qf  pMnpaign  fvmcing  some  strategical 
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originality.  I  there  and  then  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  strutting  in  other 
people's  feathers,  and  that  he  had  given  away, 
from  sheer  vanity,  a  design  that  might  have 
succeeded  in  virtue  of  that  originality.  He 
had,  no  doubt,  had  access  to  many  different 
programmes  when  Minister  of  War,  and  it 
struck  him  that  the  fathering  of  this  one  was 
calculated  to  establish  his  reputation  as  a 
Moltke  among  his  familiars.  I  was  wondering 
what  the  real  Moltke,  or  one  of  his  principal 
collaborators,  would  have  said  to  a  similar 
proposition  from  Mr.  Cumberland.  It  was  a 
private  gathering;  and,  as  such,  it  would  have 
been  an  insult  to  every  one  present  to  harbour 
the  suspicion  of  a  spy  being  among  them. 
Boulanger  and  his  host  must  have  been  well 
aware,  though,  that  Mr.  Cumberland  was  a 
public  entertainer,  not  a  dilettante,  and  that 
he  was  not  likely  to  hide  his  light  under  a 
bushel  in  view  of  the  enormous  advertisement 
the  publication  of  the  soiree's  particulars 
would  give  him. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  "King  of  the 
JoumaHsts,"  Mr.  Vandam  goes  back  to 
the  years  of  Louis-Philippe,  of  which  he 
had  so  much  to  say  in  An  Englishman 
in  Paris.  He  gives  an  amusing  descrip- 
tion of  the  posings  of  some  of  the  emi- 
nent literary  men  of  the  time.  Alfred 
d'Vigny,  he  tells  us,  "reposed"  on  his 
sofa  at  home  in  a  cloak  d  la  Oswald 
copied  from  the  celebrated  paintings  by 
Gerard.  Beranger  tried  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  look  like  an  old  concierge  so  as 
to  impress  the  people.  He  wore  a  rose 
in  his  buttonhole  in  order  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  he  had  not  been  dec- 
orated with  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  Victor  Hugo  walked  about 
with  bent  head,  obviously  too  small  for 
all  the  sublime  thoughts  it  contained,  and, 
therefore,  too  heavy  to  be  carried  erect, 
so  that  the  people  might  exclaim,  "What 
a  thinker !" 

Here  is  a  story  which  contrasts  Hugo 
and  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  elder : 

"One  day,  while  Hugo  was  living  at  Guern- 
sey, Alexandre  Dumas  paid  him  a  visit.  Hugo 
was  holding  forth  on  the  terrors  of  exile,  etc., 
when  Dumas  stopped  him  short.  'Don't  talk 
nonsense;  the  butter  is  infinitely  superior  here 
to  that  in  Paris." 

Mr.  Vandam  had  an  outspoken  con- 


tempt for  poets  as  legislators  and  pro- 
fessed himself  as  very  sceptical  of  the 
first  Napoleon,  saying  that  if  Corneille 
and  Racine  had  lived  in  his  time  he  would 
have  made  them  his  ministers.  In  sup- 
port of  his  disbelief,  he  cites  the  Em- 
peror's opinion  of  the  reception  speech 
of  Chateaubriand  when  the  author  of 
Renee  was  elected  to  the  French  cabinet. 
Napoleon  read  the  speech  in  proof  and 
was  deeply  annoyed  at  the  terms  in  which 
Chateaubriand  referred  to  the  principal 
events  of  the  Revolution.  "What,"  ex- 
claimed the  Emperor;  "I  am  killing  my- 
self body  and  soul  to  make  France  for- 
get the  divisions  of  the  past;  I  have 
cured  her  of  her  revolutionary  fever  by 
intoxicating  her  with  military  glory;  all 
my  efforts  are  tending  to  make  old  and 
modem  France  live  in  peace  under  my 
sceptre ;  I  have  gathered  around  me  men 
who  have  hitherto  detested  each  other; 
and,  having  done  all  of  this,  shall  I  allow 
a  vainglorious  man  of  letters  to  com- 
promise the  happy  results  of  my  policy 
for  the  sake  of  his  rounding  off  his 
periods?  It  appears  that  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand is  displeased  with  France  such  as 
I  have  reorganised  it  for  him.  Very  well, 
let  him  go  and  live  elsewhere."  While 
on  this  subject,  Mr.  Vandam  relates  the 
following  anecdote  of  Eugene  Sue  and 
Victor  Hugo.  Sue  was  elected  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1848,  from  one 
of  the  metropolitan  constituencies. 

"He  naturally  took  his  seat  among  the  'lefts,' 
and  on  the  first  day  of  his  new  functions  he 
placed  himself  by  the  side  of  Victor  Hugo. 
How  prone  the  latter  was  at  all  times  to  speak, 
and  how  little  prone  to  listen,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  incident.  While  he  was 
chatting  with  Sue  the  Chamber  was  discussing 
a  bill  of  some  kind;  and  in  a  little  while  the 
poet,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  novelist,  held 
up  his  hand,  then  rose  and  voted.  'Did  you 
hear  what  the  last  speaker  said?'  asked  Sue. 
*I  did  not  hear  a  single  word,'  was  the  answer ; 
'but  it's  easy  enough  to  vote  in  my  case.  I  am 
guided  by  this  little  gentleman  in  spectacles 
facing  you.  He  virtually  tells  me  which  way 
to  vote.  As  we  are  invariably  of  a  different 
opinion,  I  remain  seated  if  he  gets  up,  and 
when  he  remains  seated  I  get  up  on  trust.  He 
listens  for  both  of  us.'" 

Arthur  Bar  tie  tt  Maurice^ 
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A  history  of  classical  scholarship  to 
the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  is,  in  a  nar- 
row sense,  a  history  of  education  in  clas- 
sical and  mediaeval  times.  In  a  broader 
sense,  it  is  a  history  of  Western  civilisa- 
tion. For,  in  the  period  mentioned,  all 
the  arts  and  sciences  which  make  life 
richer,  happier,  and  more  full  of  meaning 
are  found  closely  linked  in  their  develop- 
ment with  the  growth  and  spread  of 
literature  and  learning.  Their  history 
cannot  be  traced  without  continual  ref- 
erence to  the  lives  and  labours  of  poets, 
historians,  philosophers,  and  critics.  Out 
of  the  study  of  Homer  alone  there 
sprang  almost  every  sort  of  intellectual 
pursuit,  not  merely  theology,  rhetoric, 
grammar,  and  criticism,  but  also  his- 
torical research,  logic,  psychology,  geo- 
graphical study,  and  the  germ  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences.  And  so  a  survey  of  this 
whole  fruitful  field  should  be  of  interest 
not  merely  to  the  philologist  and  the 
humanist,  but  to  every  cultivated  man  of 
science  whose  training  has  been  suffi- 
ciently liberal  to  teach  him  the  value  of  a 
genetic  treatment  of  his  chosen  subject. 

Until  now,  there  has  been  no  attempt 
made  to  write  in  English  an  intelligible 
and  comprehensive  account  of  the  grad- 
ual growth  of  the  studies  which  have 
given  to  our  modem  world  all  the  il- 
lumination and  culture  which  it  pos- 
sesses. Even  in  German,  one  must  read 
half  a  dozen  bulky  works  in  order  to 
obtain  the  essential  facts.  Grafenhan's 
four-volume  history  of  classical  philology 
has  been  indispensable,  and  so  have 
Lersch's  ill-arranged  and  frequently  ex- 
asperating Sprachphilosophie  der  Alien 
and    Steinthal's  Geschichte  der  Sprach- 

*A  History  of  Classical  Scholarship  from  the 
Sixth  Century,  B.  C,  to  the  End  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  By  John  Edwin  Sandys.  Cambridge: 
The  University  Press.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co. 

A  History  of  Roman  Literature.  By  Harold 
North  Fowler.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and 
Co. 

Classical  Latin  Literature.  By  William 
Cranston  Lawton.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 

Horace:  His  Life,  Friendships,  and  Phi- 
losophy as  Told  by  Himself.  By  Qaf^ncc 
Cary.    New  York;  Privately  printed, 


wissenschaft  for  the  classical* part,  with 
the  works  of  Krumbacher,  Heeren,  and 
Haase,  for  the  Byzantine  and  mediaeval 
periods.  With  these  books  and  a  dozen 
or  twenty  selected  monographs,  a  fair 
knowledge  can  be  had  of  what  the  world 
owes  to  classical  antiquity  on  the  side  of 
scholarship  and  education.  But  only 
specialists  are  likely  to  undertake  the 
formidable  task  involved  in  so  much  dif- 
ficult reading.  For  a  long  while,  there- 
fore, many  have  looked  for  a  single  vol- 
ume which  should  give  a  simple,  lucid, 
and  illuminating  conspectus  of  the  whole 
magnificent  evolution  of  ancient  culture, 
supplemented  by  a  second  volume  giving 
an  account  of  the  further  development  of 
classical  study  from  the  time  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  to  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

When  the  publication  of  this  book  by 
Dr.  Sandys  was  first  announced,  it  raised 
high  hopes  in  all  who  had  for  so  long  ex- 
perienced the  need  of  such  a  manual. 
Dr.  Sandys,  who  is  the  Public  Orator  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge  and  a  lec- 
turer in  St.  John's  College,  was  known 
to  be  most  admirably  fitted  to  discharge 
this  task.  His  scholarship  is  broad  and 
accurate  and  varied.  His  taste  is  excep- 
tionally good ;  and  his  interest  in  his  sub- 
ject has  long  been  known  to  classicists. 
We  must  say,  however,  very  frankly  that 
we  are  disappointed  in  the  book  which 
he  has  written;  and  the  reason  for  this 
disappointment  is  not  to  be  found  in  oc- 
casional inaccuracies,  or  in  the  small  de- 
tails of  its  execution.  Its  defects  are 
far  more  radical  and  irretrievable;  for 
they  are  defects  of  scope  and  treatment. 
In  his  preface,  Dr.  Sandys  declares  that 
his  aim  has  been  **to  produce  a  readable 
book  which  might  also  serve  as  a  work  of 
reference."  Unfortunately,  it  is  neither 
readable  nor  likely  to  be  very  useful  as 
a  work  of  reference.  The  fact  is  that 
its  author  has  been  smothered  by  the  im- 
mensity of  the  material  at  hand  and  has 
not  boldly  hewn  his  way  straight  through 
the  forest  in  a  direct  and  definite  line. 
Instead,  he  has  wandered  off  into  8Q 
many  side-tracks  as  to  produce  both  iq 

his  reader  and  quite  obviously  in  )iini* 
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self  a  sense  of  dazed  confusion.  The 
book  is  too  diffuse  for  the  general  reader. 
It  is  not  complete  enough  to  be  of  value 
to  the  specialist. 

Not  to  deal  in  generalities,    we    may 
point  out,  in  the  first  place,  a  lack  of 
unity,  which  scatters  over  different  parts 
of  the  book,  information  which  should 
have    been    brought    together    under    a 
single  head.     Thus,  if  one  wishes  to  get 
a  clear  conception  of  the  issue  between 
the  so-called  Analogists  and  Anomalists 
in  ancient  language-study,  one  has  to  re- 
fer to  seven  different  sections,  separated 
from  one  another  by  many  pages,  and  not 
affording  even  then  a  concise  and  definite 
understanding  of  the  controversy.     Had 
Dr.  Sandys  been  well  advised  he  could 
have  given  the  gist  of  all  his  informa- 
tion in  one  place  and  in  two  pages  at  the 
most.    As  it  is,  he  has  wasted  space  and 
still    left    the    reader    quite    unsatisfied. 
This  is  a  typical  instance  of  his  lack  of 
method.      In    this    same    way,    he    has 
thought   it   necessary  to   say   something 
about  all  of  the  grammarians  whose  re- 
mains have  been  edited  by  Keil,  though 
it  was  necessary  to  speak  of  only  three 
or  four  of  them  and  then  omit  the  rest 
as    having    no    individual    significance. 
This  fault  runs  throughout  the  book — the 
sacrifice  of  space  and  clearness  for  the 
sake  of  mere  minutiae  which   even  the 
scholar  has  no  use  for.    Had  he  passed 
over    such    insignificant    individuals    as 
Arruntius    Celsus    and    Fenestella    and 
Csecilius  of  Calacte,  and  Pamphila  and  a 
score  more  of  homtmculi,  he  could  have 
given  us  a  really  satisfactory  account  of 
the  great  Alexandrian  School,  and  of  the 
ancient   universities,   and  he  would  not 
have  been  obliged  to  leave  out  all  men- 
tion whatsoever  of  the  highly  interesting 
speculations  by  Lucretius  on  the  origin 
and  nature  of  language.    In  a  word,  Dr. 
Sandys  has  produced  a  volume  of  nearly 
seven  hundred  pages  which  is  simply  a 
mass  of  miscellaneous  information  inju- 
diciously   selected    and    inharmoniously 
arranged.    The  labour  and  the  amount  of 
reading  required  for  the  writing  of  this 
book  must  have  been  immense.    We  can 
only  regret  that  in  great  part  it  has  been 
wasted  and  that  we  must  still  go  to  the 
Germans  for  what  we  need  unless  Pro- 
fessor   Alfred    Gudeman,     whom     Dr. 
Sandys  very  justly  compliments  in  his 
prefacCi  sjiajl  in  th^  W»r  future  prepare 


the  sort  of  book  which  he  has  long  been 
contemplating  and  which  would  surely 
prove  to  be  just  what  all  English  and 
American  classical  students  really  want. 
The  two  histories  of  Latin  literature 
before  us  are  intended  first  of  all  for  the 
use  of  students  in  schools  and  colleges. 
Our  attention  is  attracted  to  a  statement 
in  Professor  Fowler's  preface  which  runs 
as  follows : 

"Extracts  from  Latin  authors  are  given,  with 
few  exceptions,  in  English  translation.  I  con- 
sidered the  advisability  of  giving  them  in  Latin, 
but  concluded  that  extracts  in  Latin  would 
probably  not  be  read  by  most  young  readers, 
and  would,  therefore,  do  less  good  than  even 
imperfect  translations.  Moreover,  the  texts  of 
the  most  important  works  are  sure  to  be  at 
hand  in  the  schools." 

Now  there  are  principles  involved  in 
these  assertions  which  lie  at  the  very  root 
of  this  whole  question  of  teaching  the 
history  of  Latin  literature.  If  students 
cannot  or  will  not  read  selections  from 
the  greatest  Latin  authors,  quoted  in 
Latin,  then  what  is  the  use  of  teaching 
them  to  learn  unintelligently  anybody's 
opinion  about  the  style  and  content  of 
these  authors?  And  we  wholly  disagree 
with  Professor  Fowler's  opinion  that 
quotations  in  Latin,  even  if  unread,  "do 
less  good  than  imperfect  translations." 
If  authors  are  quoted  in  the  original  lan- 
guage, students  may  not  read  these  se- 
lections, but  they  will  in  that  case,  at 
least,  take  them  on  faith ;  whereas  an  im- 
perfect English  translation  will  generally 
give  the  lie  to  the  accompanying  com- 
ment. A  schoolboy  will  at  once  say,  "If 
this  is  the  sort  of  stuff  that  Horace  wrote 
ril  be  hanged  if  it's  worth  my  time  to 
read  it !"  And  if  Horace  really  wrote  no 
better  than  his  translator,  then  the  school- 
boy would  be  entirely  right.  Why  state 
with  magisterial  air  that  a  poet  is  grace- 
ful, witty,  melodious,  and  full  of  charm, 
and  then  at  once  proceed  to  show  that 
he  isn't,  by  printing  some  uninspired 
English  lines  which  no  more  resemble 
the  original  than  a  bull  calf  resembles  a 
forest  fawn?  Not  that  we  have  any 
criticism  to  make  of  Professor  Fowler's 
own  translations.  We  simply  mean  that 
no  translation  of  a  great  classic  will  ever 
bear  out  the  praise  which  is  justly  pvcn 
to  the  original.    For  our  part  we  should 
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rather  quote  the  Latin  and  compel  the 
student  to  learn  it  all  by  heart,  even 
though  he  were  then  obliged  to  neglect  a 
good  deal  of  the  comment  upon  it.  It  is  a 
liberal  education  and  an  especially  good 
training  in  literary  study  to  have  at  one's 
tongue's  end  a  few  score  of  those  mar- 
vellous lines  and  immortal  phrases 
which  gleam  forever  in  the  literature  of 
all  time.  Mr.  Mackail  chose  the  better 
part  in  his  beautiful  little  book  which 
was  professedly  written  only  for  univer- 
sity extension  students.  He  quotes  his 
authors  in  their  own  language  and  as- 
sumes a  knowledge  of  them  on  the  part 
of  those  who  read  him.  Then  he  com- 
ments on  these  quoted  passages  with  so 
much  felicity  and  fascination  of  manner 
as  to  inspire  all  intelligent  persons  with 
a  longing  to  learn  the  language  in  which 
such  wonderful  things  are  written.  For 
the  rest,  Professor  Fowler's  book  is  ac- 
curate, well-balanced,  and  judicious  in  its 
dicta,  though  it  is  obviously  not  the  work 
of  one  upon  whom  Latin  literature,  as 
literature,  exercises  a  compelling  charm. 

Professor  Lawton  in  his  Classical 
Latin  Literature  also  quotes  the  authors 
in  translation.  His  narrative,  however, 
his  criticism  and  his  bits  of  significant 
allusion  are  all  admirable  and  possess  a 
certain  vividness  which  imbues  his  sub- 
ject with  a  genuine  interest  even  when 
studied  by  the  immature.  He  has,  too, 
that  rare  quality  to  which  we  have  just 
referred,  the  quality  of  inspiring  the 
reader  with  a  wish  to  go  on  and  to  learn 
still  more ;  and  this  wish  is  anticipated  in 
the  brief  but  well-selected  bibliographies 
which  are  appended  to  the  several  chap- 
ters. Both  the  student  and  the  teacher 
may  find  something  quickening  and  sug- 
gestive on  every  page,  and  to  the  former 
the  illustrations,  though  not  particularly 
well  executed,  will  enhance  the  book's 
attractiveness. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  some  vol- 
umes which  no  gentleman's  library  should 
be  without;  but  Horace  is  perhaps  the 
only  author  whose  opera  in  themselves 
can  constitute  such  a  library.  The 
mere  possession  of  an  Elzevir  Horace  is 
prima  facie  evidence  that  the  possessor 
is  a  man  of  taste  and  liberal  culture. 
Horace  is  and  always  will  be  the  world's 
most  modem  poet,  containing  in  himself 
that  beautiful  urbanitas  which  in  all  ages 
^d  countries  is  th^  mark  of  the  accom- 


plished man  of  the  world, — ^human  and 
humane  and  himiorous,  tolerant  and  tact- 
ful, erudite  and  elegant.    Even  the  aus- 
tere Milton  and  the  grave  Gladstone  find 
in  Horace  common  ground  on  which  to 
stand  in  company  with  literary  exquis- 
ites like   Pope,   and   lawless   souls   like 
Byron,  and  irreverent  jesters  like  Eugene 
Field.    Horace,  in  short,  is  the  one  writer 
of  antiquity   from   whom  his  quondam 
readers  never  wholly  part,  for  to  read  is 
necessarily  to  remember.  The  most  heed- 
less undergraduate  who  stumbles  through 
the    Odes    and    Satires    discovers    that, 
almost  in  spite  of  himself,  innumerable 
phrases  and  thoughts  and  pictures  have 
found  a  permanent  lodgment  in  his  bar- 
barous mind ;  and  after  he  has  forgotten 
all  his  Greek,  even  to  the  capital  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  and  after  mathematics  and 
chemistry   and   physics   and   logic  have 
become  one  remote  and  misty  blur,  he 
still  chuckles  genially  at  the  thought  of 
Horace  struggling  hard  to  "shake"  the 
famous  bore  upon  the  Via  Sacra,  or  in 
supreme  contentment  drinking  old  Massic 
and  Falemian  in  the  lush  grass  along 
an  overshadowed  brook,  with  a  slave  be- 
side him  to  keep  off  the  flies,  renew  the 
roses,  and  refill  the  cup.    Many  a  genial 
soul  has  grieved  to  think  that  Horace 
lived  before  tobacco  was  accessible  to 
Europe;    for   the    curling   smoke   of   a 
cigarette  is  the  only  thing  that  is  want- 
ing to  complete  these  pictures  of  ineffable 
serenity. 

Mr.  Clarence  Cary  has  felt  the  spell 
of  Horace  strong  upon  him  and  has 
found  time  amid  professional  cares  to 
write  a  book  in  which  Horace  is  made  to 
tell  consecutively  the  "story  of  his  life." 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Cary  has  put  to- 
gether in  quasi-chronological  order  the 
Horatian  poems  so  far  as  they  bear  di- 
rectly upon  the  personality  of  Horace. 
The  Latin  text  is  printed  on  one  side  of 
the  page,  and  a  translation  made  by  Mr. 
Cary  upon  the  other  side.  There  are  also 
added  sundry  notes  and  comments  upon 
things  Horatian,  with  a  postscript  which 
has  to  do  with  the  study  of  Horace 
and  especially  with  methods  of  transla- 
tion. Mr.  Cary  makes  no  pretension  to 
authority  as  a  Latinist,  and,  indeed,  the 
scholar  will  find  in  his  book  interesting 
evidence  of  how  little  mere  reading  will 
avail  apart  from  formal  discipline  and 
training  in  values.  Mr.  Cary  hat  browsf4 
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omnivorously  in  several  lai^ages,  and 
he  quotes  his  commentators  from 
Madame  Dacier  down  to  Professor  Tyr- 
rell, whose  name,  by  the  way,  with  con- 
sistent inaccuracy  he  always  writes  "Tyr- 
ell."  To  him  Trojan  and  Tyrian  are 
absolutely  alike,  and  Friedlander,  Con- 
ington,  Matthew  Arnold,  Dunster,and  old 
Christopher  Smart,  who  wrote  the  time- 
honoured  "pony,"  are  alle  IVursl  to  Mr. 
Cary.  Still,  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to 
turn  over  these  pages  and  once  more 
look  at  Horace  from  still  another  point 
of  view.  Mr.  Cary  might,  however,  have 
been  a  little  less  emphatic  in  his  condem- 
nation of  those  who  before  him  have 
translated  Horace.  Mr.  Cary  despises 
rhymed  translation.  He  speaks  of  "the 
unwholesome  and  belittling  excrescence 
of  rhyme."  It  is  to  him  a  "literary 
fetish"  suited  only  to  "barnacle-like  crea- 
tors of  extraneous  ornaments."  Mr. 
Gary's  own  translations  are  made  in  a 
sort  of  irregular  rhythm,  unrhymed,  and 
aiming  at  an  almost  literal  and  line-for- 
Itne  rendering  of  the  original.  The  at- 
tempt is  interesting  but,  of  course,  un- 
satisfactory. It  is  a  fatal  mistake  ever  to 
suppose  that  a  true  translation  means  a 
translation  which  is  crudely  literal.  The 
task  of  a  translator  is  to  produce  upon 
the  English  reader  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  effect  which  Horace  must  have  pro- 
duced upon  a  Roman  reader.    This  is  the 


entire  problem,  and  it  is  open  to  anyone 
to  solve  it  in  his  own  way  if  the  result  at- 
tain a  reasonable  measure  of  success. 
But  such  a  result  can  never  be  achieved 
by  forcing  the  one  language  into  an  un- 
natural adherence  to  the  distinctive  pe- 
culiarities of  the  other.  The  effect  is 
bound  to  be  incongruous,  uncouth,  and 
sometimes  ludicrous.  Such  is,  unfortu- 
nately, the  case  with  many  of  Mr.  Gary's 
renderings,  which  are  not  even  smooth. 
He  translates  the  hexameters,  for  the 
most  part,  into  a  sort  of  dactylic  penta- 
meter with  an  anacrusis,  which  is  very 
monotonous.  They  might  just  as  well 
have  been  converted  into  purely  heroic 
verse,  thereby  admitting  the  spondee  as 
an  agreeably  isochronous  foot.  In  the 
last  page  of  the  book,  Mr.  Gary  gives  a 
couple  of  rhymed  translations  just  to 
show  that  he  could  write  a  conventional 
style  of  verse  if  he  did  but  choose.  His 
rendering  of  the  Odi  Persicos,  puer,  ap- 
paratus, begins: 
"Look    you !    my   Boy,    I    hate    the    Persian 

doings," 

"Persian  doings"  is  good.  Why  not 
"Persian  fixin's"  and  be  done  widi  it? 
Mr.  Gary  describes  his  verse  translation 
in  general  as  metaphrastic.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  might  more  ac- 
curately be  called  ischiorrhogic. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Something  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place  told  the  man  he  was  close  to  his 
kind.  As  he  came  out  from  the  denser 
forest  into  a  little  clearing,  he  paused  in 
his  painful  gait.  To  all  appearances,  he 
had  taken  many  long  journeys,  but  they 
were  well-nigh  done!  He  belonged  evi- 
dently to  the  class  who  ask — who  create 
responsibilities  for  others — who  pain  us 
by  suggesting  duties  we  shrink  from  ful- 
filling. He  belonged  to  the  Miserable 
Ones,  the  Outcasts.  He  was  an  inhabi- 
tant of  that  city  whose  population  is  as 
great  as  the  world — the  City  of  Failure. 
His  shoes  had  trodden  the  snows  and 
slushes  and  dust  of  many  months.  The 
soles  were  tied  on  his  feet  with  strings, 
his  bare  skin  showed  at  the  sides.  He 
wore  no  stockings.  The  rest  of  his  attire 
consisted  of  a  pair  of  trousers  in  rags, 
a  thin  flannel  shirt,  and  a  faded  sadc- 
coat. 

"Jove !"  he  said  aloud,  "hot  as  ever  I" 

He  opened  his  eyes,  looked  curiously  at 
his  hands,  spreading  them  out  before  him. 
They  were  slender,  well-shaped,  with  oval 
nails  and  almost  transparent. 

"I  believe,  upon  my  soul !"  he  said  with 
a  smile,  "that  I  shan't  see  the  game  out." 
The  smile  stayed  about  his  mouth,  curi- 
ous, sceptical.  "I  scarcely  remember  how 
I  got  here  into  the  forest  .  .  .  the 
instinct  that  makes  the  animal  crawl 
away  to  die.  It  can't  go  on,  you  know," 
he  said,  addressing  his  feet.  "Existence 
on  a  piece  of  bread  is  precarious.  What 
heat! — what  frightful,  glaring  heat!" 

Here  a  sound  caught  his  attention.  As 
he  listened  a  faint  colour  came  into  his 
face.  ...  It  was  certainly  a  human 
voice. 

He  agam  spoke  aloud. 

"IVe  about  as  much  right  to  want  to 
see  a  human  being  as  a  wild  beast  has, 
and  I  guess  to  the  majority  Td  be  nearly 
as  welcome." 

He  fumbled  in  his  pocket,  and  found 
an  empty  flask.    He  scowled  at  it. 

"I  couldn't  pay  to  have  it  filled  if  there 
was  a  hogshead  at  hand.  ...  So  my 
first  word  of  gratitude  to  any  of  my  kind 
that  I  may  chance  to  meet  will  be  'Whis- 


ky! for  God's  sake  (or  the  devil's)  ;  and 
I  can't  pay  for  it,  either  I'  And  if  I  hold 
back  the  fire  that's  burning  me,  until  I 
can  steal  some,  well — my  hosts  wont 
think  they're  entertaining  an  angel  un- 
awares !" 

He  had  come  out  now  on  to  the  birch- 
bordered  banks  of  a  little  pond,  and  he 
limped  over  to  its  edge. 

His  bleared  vision  travelled  indifferently 
to  the  stirring  reeds  on  the  other  side. 
A  temptation,  not  new,  but  one  which  he 
had  often  deeply  harboured,  came  to  him. 
The  empty  bottle  taunted — hunger  gnaw- 
ed him — a  thirst  like  a  snapping  creature 
bit  at  his  throat.  It  seemed  as  though  a 
hot  cloth  were  wound  round  his  gullet. 
He  knew  that  he  could  free  this  sensation 
by  drink. 

*Tt  is  too  much !"  he  murmured.  "Why, 
if  I  do  find  a  house,  what  then?  And 
if  I  don't,  it  will  all  be  up  with  me  to- 
morrow. This  can't  last  another  night." 
He  walked  unsteadilv  toward  the  water. 
"It's  deep  enough.  ...  I  think  I'll 
hand  in  my  checks  without  even  knowing 
what  the  day  of  the  week  is,  or  what 
State  of  the  Union  I'm  in." 

He  had  scarcely  reached  the  margin 
when  a  bright  thing  caught  his  wander- 
ing eye — a  piece  of  pink  ribbon  lying  in 
the  grass. 

This  miniature  evidence  of  animation 
caused  the  tramp  actually  to  smile  as  he 
picked  up  the  ribbon.  He  smelt  it,  ran 
it  through  his  fingers — and  the  sensation 
startled  him  back  to  life. 

"It  belongs  to  a  woman,  of  course.  I 
am  near  humanity  again.  .  .  .  If  1 
drown  myself,  they  will  find  me  here  and 
shudder  at  me.  .  .  .  She  shan't !  I'll 
carry  her  ribbon  to  her,  whoever  she  is, 
and  take  my  leap  at  the  next  pool !" 

With  this  thought  in  his  befogged 
brain,  he  dragged  himself  painfully  up 
the  bank,  the  ribbon  in  his  hands.  Be- 
fore he  could  decide  whither  to  direct 
his  shaking  steps,  he  heard  the  sound  of 
voices  near  him.  The  tones  struck  him 
like  pain.  He  bit  his  lips,  and  stretched 
out  his  trembling  hands,  his  fingers 
clenched  over  the  ribbon ;  instinctively  he 
thrust  it  into  his  pocket.  The  voices 
came  nearer,  and  through  the  trees  Henry 
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Euston  saw  the  figures  of  two  women 
approaching.  The  first  girl  gave  a  cry, 
and  stepped  back.  His  gestures  were  be- 
yond his  control — he  waved  his  hands  in 
a  kind  of  salute. 

"Don't  be  frightened,  please,"  he  man- 
aged to  say ;  "I  don't  mean  any  harm.  I 
am 

Then  he  sank  on  his  knees,  staring  at 
them.  In  this  ridiculous  posture,  al- 
though horribly  ashamed  of  it,  he  was 
forced  to  remain.  He  heard  one  of  the 
girls  say : 

"He's  sick — he's  terrible  sick,"  and  the 
other  one :  "Oh,  I'm  so  scared  of  him !" 

The  woman  who  first  spoke  came  for- 
ward toward  Euston ;  he  looked  but  once 
at  her :  the  other  had  large  blue  eyes  and 
a  pretty  face  framed  in  yellow  hair.  To 
his  blurred  vision  she  was  angelic. 

"It's  her  pink  ribbon,"  he  murmured 
foolishly,  "I'm  glad  I  didn't  drown  my- 
self." 

They  were  lifting  him  on  either  side; 
their  arms  were  strong. 

"Kin  you-all  git  up  and  come  with  us  ? 
It  ain't  fer." 

Summoning  his  forces,  he  gathered 
himself  to  his  feet,  and,  leaning  on  the 
sisters  heavily,  he  tottered  and  stumbled 
and  staggered  out  of  the  forest. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  next  thing  of  which  he  was  con- 
scious was  the  odour  of  frying  bacon. 
After  a  long  fast  it  was  drink  he  wanted, 
not  food,  and  the  smell  of  nourishment 
irritated  him.  How  was  he  to  get  whis- 
ky, and  where?  Where,  indeed,  was 
he?  And  who  would  fetch  him,  for 
pity's  sake  or  charity's  sake,  a  drink? 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  throat,  and  felt 
the  collar  of  an  unfamiliar  garment.  He 
was  robed  in  a  woman's  night-dress — 
coarse,  but  clean. 

Through  him  ran  a  rush  of  gratitude 
to  these  unknown  benefactresses,  then 
the  thirst  possessed  him  again,  and  he 
sat  up  and  called.  Instantly  the  door  was 
pushed  open,  as  if  it  had  been  guarded, 
and  to  the  incomer,  who  said  in  a  soft 
drawl,  "Howdy!  what  does  you-all 
waant?"  he  couldn't  for  his  soul  say 
'Whisky." 

Before  him  a  girl,  not  much  more  than 
a  child,  regarded  him  with  curious  eyes 


grey  as  winter  seas.    The  invalid  moved 
his  lips. 

"Oh!    A  drink r 

The  white  trash  girl  smiled,  as  though 
she  had  accomplished  a  wonderful  feat 
in  discovering  his  want,  nodded,  and 
was  gone.  She  appeared,  carrying  a  tin 
cup  between  her  palms,  and,  coming  to 
the  bedside,  encircled  his  shoulder  with 
her  arm,  and  lifted  the  mug  to  his  lips. 
His  teeth  chattered  at  the  edge. 

"Drink  it  all  1"  commanded  the  grey- 
eyed  girl. 

It  was  water!  He  drained  it;  cold, 
clear,  hard  it  met  his  throat. 

"More,"  he  begged. 

The  girl  said  doubtfully:  *Gran'maw 
sayde  you-all  kin  onl'  hev  one  dipperful 
mo . 

He  drank  a  fresh  supply,  and  now  re- 
marked the  little  girl  with  fresh  lips,  red 
as  berries  folded  over  snow.  This  was 
not  the  angel  face  he  had  seen  and  re- 
membered and  been  haunted  with  in 
feverish  dreams.  This  younger  face  was 
oval,  thin ;  from  it  the  hair  went  back  in 
lustre  neither  yellow  nor  auburn,  but 
copperlike — brown  with  the  warmth  of 
late  autumn  leaves. 

"What  is  your  name?" 

"  'Manda." 

"You've  saved  my  life,"  he  smiled  at 
her ;  and  she  acknowledged : 
1  reckon  we  did." 

1  hope  you  won't  ever  be  sorry  for 
it." 

"I  don't  reckon  so."  And  she  moved, 
as  if  embarrassed,  toward  the  door. 

"Didn't  I  see  two  of  you  when  you 
brought  me  here  ?" 

"Yes,  suh;  Lily  Bud's  downstairs 
helpin'  gran'maw." 

"Lily  Bud!"  repeated  the  tramp. 
"That's  a  nice  name." 

He,  too,  wanted  to  be  downstairs,  and 
for  the  first  time  was  glad  he  had  drunk 
only  a  harmless  dipperful  of  cold  water. 
But  if  the  girl  with  the  blue  eyes  would 
bring  some  food  to  him,  he  thought  he 
could  have  eaten  it. 

For  several  days,  save  the  grey-eyed 
child,  no  one  came  near  him.  He  grew 
not  to  care  at  length  who  his  benefac- 
tresses were,  and  silently  ate  and  drank 
from  the  hands  of  the  young  girl,  scarce- 
ly exchanging  a  syllable  with  her. 

One  afternoon,  the  three  women  in  the 
kitchen  heard  a  stirring;  above  them.  The 
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door  opened  and  shut,  followed  by  steps 
on  the  ladder  stairs,  and  a  tall  man,  gaunt 
as  death,  pale  as  a  waxen  candle,  climbed 
down  into  the  room.  As  he  took  his  first 
step  into  their  midst,  the  women  arose 
from  the  table,  the  youngest  went  for- 
ward, straightened  her  back,  and  offered 
her  shoulder.  He  leaned  on  it,  and,  thus 
supported,  approached  his  hostesses,  an 
old  woman  and  a  girl  about  twenty  years 
of  age.  He  was  conscious  only  of  the 
bright  blue  eyes  he  had  remembered 
these  half-conscious  days. 

"I  have  given  you  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,"  he  said  in  an  agreeable,  well- 
modulated  voice,  "and  you've  been  very 
kind  to  me." 

The  old  woman  showed  her  toothless 
gums  as  she  smiled. 

"You-all  don't  waant  to  do  much  walk- 
ing 'bout,  Ih  don't  reckon !  Set  a  chair, 
'Manda  honey.  .  .  .  Hev  a  little 
sassafras  tea?" 

They  were  drinking  it  out  of  tin  cups, 
and  he  took  what  they  offered  greedily. 
There  was  not  much  reclining  to  be  done 
on  the  straight-backed  kitchen  chair 
whereon  he  sat,  but  he  made  himself  as 
comfortable  as  he  could. 

"Feel  better?" 

"Yes;  I  will  be  able  to  tramp  on  to- 
morrow." 

The  old  woman  gave  a  chuckling,  gig- 
gling sound,  and  its  mirth,  if  mirth  it 
was,  did  not  change  one  whit  the  lines 
of  her  face.  Life  had  provided  a  mask 
which  she  offered  to  the  world.  Half  a 
century  and  another  quarter  had  lent  their 
art  to  age.  Labour  had  wrought  its  part 
with  those  instruments  of  grief  and  sor- 
row and  pain  it  knows  so  well  how  to  em- 
ploy. Her  skin  was  a  dark-tanned  hide, 
wrinkled  and  furrowed,  her  mouth  a 
toothless  cave.  Over  her  forehead  strag- 
gled a  few  otrands  of  white  hair.  Her 
head,  quite  bald  on  the  top,  gleamed  nude 
and  shining;  her  neck  rose  in  aged  na- 
kedness from  the  collar  of  her  wrapper. 

The  man  timidlv  glanced  to  the  elder 
grandchild.  All  three  women  wore  cot- 
ton wrappers  of  dark,  nondescript  col- 
ours, but  the  hideous  garment  only  made 
more  ethereal  the  face  Euston  found  he 
remembered  and  rejoiced  to  see  again. 
Lily  Bud's  blue  eyes,  set  far  apart,  lan- 
guidly lifted  as^e  looked  at  her.  They 
possessed  that  appealing  quality  which 
causes  a  man  to  respond.    A  mouth  too 


small,  but  well  shaped,  lifted  its  bud  over 
a  chin  roundly  indented  with  a  dimple. 
On  this  very  feminine  creature  the  man's 
eyes  rested  at  first  timidly,  and  then,  as 
Lily  Bud  made  eyes  at  him,said  "Howdy," 
and  gave  him  with  great  frankness  her 
hand,  he  looked  with  freer  delight  into 
her  pretty  face. 

Mrs.  Henchley  said:  "Reckon  you-all 
ain't  going  to  tramp  on  to-morrer; 
Henchleys  don't  let  strangers  go  out  of 
thayr  homes  to  die.  Feed  you  up  first. 
Whar  you-all  trampin'  to?" 

"Death,"  he  thought.  "Hell— shall  I 
tell  her  that  out  frankly?"  He  put  his 
tin  cup  down  on  the  table. 

"I've  tramped  from  New  York  State. 
I  was  in  Virginia  a  while  ago.  I  don't 
know  where  I  am  to-day — South  Caro- 
lina, I  suppose." 

"Yes,  suh,  you  is." 

"Never  been  norf  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  masef ;  "don't  know  much  about  New 
York  State,  though  somebody  done  told 
me  that  thayre's  as  much  as  forty  funerals 
a  day  in  the  biggest  town  up  thar. 
Hush!" — she  turned  to  the  girls — 
"what's  that  I  hyar  ?" 

Amanda,  who  had  stood  apart  from 
the  group  around  the  table,  went  over  to 
the  window,  looked  out,  and  made  a  nod 
of  salutation  as  though  to  someone  in  the 
road. 

"It's  Dex  Falloner  an'  the  Griscoms; 
'pears  though  they  was  all  comin'  in 
hyar." 

CHAPTER  III. 

"Oh,  show  me  a  little  whar  Til  fin'  a  rose, 

To  give  to  ma  honey  chile! 
Oh,  show  me  a  little  whar  ma  sweetheart 
goes; 
I'll   foller  her  all  the   while. 
Ma  honey  give  me  a  kiss  on  the  mouth 

(An*  how  kin  I   let  her  go?), 
ril  foller  her  Norf,  I'll  foller  her  Souf, 
To  tell  her  I  love  her  so! 

"Oh,  what  am  the  colour  of  ma  sweetheart's 
eyes? 
(I'll  sing  to  ma  honey  chile.) 
I  reckon  she  got  *em  out  o*  the  skies — 

I'll  foller  her  all  the  while! 
Ma  honey's  hair  is  yaller  gold — 
Oh  how  kin  I  let  her  go? 
I  love  her  young,  an'  I  love  her  old — 
I'll  foller  an'  tdl  her  so." 
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Dexter  Falloner's  advent  was  heralded 
by  these  notes,  as  outside  the  cabin,  a 
banjo  on  his  shoulder,  he  warbled  his 
serenade.  When  the  door  was  opened, 
four  men  who  had  come  over  from  Daco, 
entered  the  shanty. 

"Howdy,  gran'maw.'* 

They  shook  hands  all  round,  and  Mrs. 
Henchley  presented  the  stranger. 

"This  hyar  gen'leman's  a  frien'  of  ours ; 
he's  ben  remarkable  sick — yes,  suh,  he 
hez  tew!" 

The  serenader  leaned  against  the 
door,  his  hands  in  his  pocket,  his  hat 
pushed  off  his  hair.  He  freed  his  mouth 
of  tobacco-juice  where  and  when  he  saw 
fit.  In  a  flannel  shirt,  a  loose  coat  with 
wide  pockets,  trousers  black-and-white 
striped,  tight  at  the  knees  and  rising 
short  above  his  ankles,  he  was  a  fair  type 
of  the  white  trash  backwoodsman  of  yes- 
terday and  to-day.  A  strong  race  like- 
ness ran  through  the  three  young  fellows. 
All  were  thin-lipped,  high-cheekboned, 
loosely  set  up,  and  barefoot.  Two  of 
them — well  over  six  feet — were  twins, 
and  so  alike  as  to  be  objects  for  continual 
pleasantries ;  they  were  pets  of  the  region, 
the  most  popular  amongst  the  ''sports." 

Lily  Bud,  at  one  end  of  the  pine  table, 
leaned  her  elbows  on  it,  and  made  her 
hands  a  cradle  for  her  face. 

Lily  Bud  knew  that  whichever  way  she 
looked  she  was  pretty  and  agreeable ;  she 
had  but  to  keep  her  eyes  on  a  man  a 
little  longer  than  the  natural  glance  de- 
mands to  see  him  fall  her  prey. 

Cally  Griscom,  one  of  the  twins,  was 
now  at  her  side,  half  leaning  on  the  table, 
with  his  head  as  close  to  hers  as  he  dared 
put  it.  She  giggled  and  laughed  at  his 
sallies. 

Amanda  was  teasing  the  other  twin, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  ungrateful  in- 
valid took  opportunity  to  study  his  little 
nurse.  She  reclined  in  the  one  luxurious 
chair — a  shaker  rocker — and  from  thence 
delivered  a  volley  of  mischievous  re- 
marks directed  to  the  young  man  who 
grinned  at  her  sheepishly. 

Looking  from  Lily  Bud  to  Amanda, 
the  younger  girl  suffered  by  comparison. 
Her  nose  was  sharp,  on  the  bridge  were 
little  brown  freckles  that  threw  her  trans- 
parent flesh  in  strong  contrast.  Her 
brow,  low  and  very  white,  gleamed  under 
the  golden-brown  bands  of  her  hair.  It 
was  her  audacious  mouth  that  claimed 


chief  attention.  The  bow  of  the  upper 
lip  rose  clearly  defined  above  the  sinking 
in  at  the  comers.  Under  the  lower  lip, 
where  the  milk-white  chin  lay,  was  a 
shadowy  indenture,  a  nest  of  sweetness. 
Those  lips,  smooth  as  red  ivory,  moulded 
for  kisses,  formed  to  take  and  give,  now 
in  their  innocence  were  whimsical  in  ex- 
pression as  Amanda  looked  up  at  Gris- 
com. The  difference  between  the  sisters 
was  this:  Lily  Bud  sweetly  fulfilled  all 
the  indications  of  prettiness  she  made, 
henceforth  she  would  decline;  whilst 
Amanda  gave  alluring  promise.  She  said 
now  in  her  soft  drawl  to  one  of  the  twins : 

"If  Ih  couldn't  get  a  spo't  all  to  maself 
Vd  be  sorry.*' 

"To  you'self?"  repeated  Griscom. 

"Yes,  suh;  Ih  ain't  goin'  to  take  no 
man  to  spo't  me  what's  got  a  double  just 
like  him  runnin'  round  Daco." 

This  witticism  was  greeted  by  a  loud 
guffaw.  It  was  the  custom  to  look  at 
Lily  Bud  and  to  listen  to  Amanda. 

Here  Falloner  had  stolen  unseen  be- 
hind her.  He  put  his  arms  around  her 
waist  and  bent  as  if  to  kiss  her.  She 
cried  out,  struck  him,  and  as  he  recoiled 
from  her  frank  blow,  she  ran  across  the 
kitchen  floor  and  took  refuge  behind  Hus- 
ton's chair. 

Falloner  took  a  step  forward.  The 
Griscoms  watched  him  cat-like  to  catch 
him  when  he  dodged,  but  he  made  an  un- 
expected spring  forward,  leapt  into  the 
air,  and  cleared  the  table  at  a  bound.  It 
brought  him  to  Amanda's  side.  She  gave 
a  scream  of  surprised  admiration,  but  be- 
fore he  could  put  his  hands  on  her  both 
of  his  arms  were  pinned  from  behind  by 
the  Griscoms. 

"Ugh !"  he  expostulated,  and  threw 
himself  violently  back  on  them. 

"Drop  him  thyar,  you-all !"  cried 
Amanda.    "Two  to  one  ain't  squar'." 

She  gave  a  little  laugh — peculiarly 
sweet  promise  of  merriment  one  longed 
to  hear  completed — ended  by  caprice. 

"You-all's  no  more'n  one,  anyhaow! 
Ih  reg'larly  cayn't  tell  zvhich  on  yuh  is 
wharT 

Both  her  hands  on  the  back  of  Euston's 
chair  trembled.  Dex  Falloner  gave  a 
wicked  trip  with  his  right  foot,  and  sent 
Ned  Griscom  sprawling.  It  then  was 
easy  work  to  clear  his  right  arm  free  of 
the  other,  both  of  whom  he  flung  head- 
long to  one  side.    Falloner  was  now  close 
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to  Amanda.  She  bad  seen  these  skir- 
mishes many  times  before,  and  now  that  all 
*yho  had  struggled  for  her  favours  were 
overcome,  according  to  backwoods'  eti- 
quette, Falloner  was  quite  welcome  to 
anything  he  could  get  from  her  I  He 
saw  her  eyes  grow  luminous  as  a  cat's, 
even  the  grey  part  of  them  glowered 
lurid.  She  expected,  poor  child,  to  fight 
and  scratch  in  defence  of  her  unmolested 
treasures — her  lips  were  virgin — but  to 
her  surprise  the  young  man  took  nothing. 

"Ih  ain't  going  to  kiss  no  gyrl  that-a- 
way,"  he  said  scornfully.  "Look  what 
Ih  fetched  you-all." 

From  his  deep  pocket  he  drew  out  a 
pair  of  quail.  They  dangled,  the  poor 
soft  things,  in  his  hand,  their  weak  little 
heads  swinging  to  and  fro.  Amanda 
looked  at  them  and  then  at  him.  The 
old  woman,  who  had  allowed  their  inter- 
course of  courtesy  without  rebuke,  now 
came  forward. 

"Gimme  them  byrds  hyar,  Dex  Fal- 
loner. Ih  suttinly  am  goin'  to  pick  'em 
for  this  hyar  sick  man.  You-all  hadn't 
ought  to  be  in  the  riot." 

She  nodded  at  Euston. 

He  wanted  to  disclaim  that  he  was  an 
invalid,  but  no  words  came ;  he  was  dizzy 
and  weak.  Cally  Griscom,  close  by  him, 
was  redolent  with  whisky,  and  within  the 
invalid  rose  a  man  demanding  drink. 
The^possessing  creature  was  so  powerful 
that  the  delicate  frame  of  Euston  almost 
dissolved  with  effort  to  keep  the  fiend  in- 
visible. He  was  in  a  cold  sweat  with  his 
dread  lest  the  madman  should  leap  out 
and  proclaim  himself. 

Dex  Falloner  bent  down  to  him. 

"Pretty  weak,  suh;  you  suttinly  ain't 
peart." 

He  put  his  arm  round  Euston,  and 
without  leave  half  lifted  him  from  his 
chair  and  fairly  carried  him  upstairs. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

On  in  the  night  he  woke  to  find  him- 
self numb,  his  limbs  cold,  his  outstretched 
hands  damp  at  the  palms.  His  breath 
came  from  him  gaspingly,  and  horror 
swept  over  him  that  Fate  had  actually 
met  him  in  this  desolate  place  at  the  dead 
of  night. 

"If  I  could  only  have  one  drink!  If 
there  is  anything  within  these  four  walls 
IshaUfinditr 


He  managed  to  get  on  his  feet,  slipped 

into  his  trousers,  and  then,  barefooted, 
stole  out  of  his  room.  Once  in  the 
kitchen,  he  shivered,  for  through  the 
paneless  hole  in  the  cabin  side  the  night 
air,  keen  and  fresh,  poured  in. 

The  poor  marauder  trembled  so  vio- 
lently that  he  was  forced  to  cling  to  the 
kitchen-table,  and  there  hung  panting  un- 
til his  nerves  quieted  down.  He  remem- 
bered observing  the  night  before  some- 
thing that  looked  like  a  bottle  on  the  back 
of  the  shelf ;  nothing  rewarded  his  eager- 
ness but  some  molasses  in  a  jug.  He 
bethought  himself  of  the  room  from 
whence  old  Grandma  Henchley  had 
fetched  her  sassafras  tea.  But  where  was 
the  door?  The  single  exit  visible  was 
from  the  shanty  into  the  forest. 

As  his  marauding  proceeded  he  grew 
stronger,  and  crept  cleverly  and  catlike 
close  to  the  wall,  sounding  the  boards  for 
sign  of  yielding  until  the  wall  creaked 
loudly  under  his  hand.  It  gave  under  his 
pressure;  a  door  opened  and  there  came 
to  him  .the  pungent  odour  of  stacked 
pine-logs,  mingled  with  that  other  smell, 
long  withheld,  long  desired!  He  made 
an  exclamation,  a  smothered  cry ;  whether 
of  joy  or  despair,  who  can  say?  Life 
apparently  raises  no  insurmountable  bar- 
rier to  the  ruin  of  souls. 

Euston  found  himself  in  a  low  room 
about  twelve  feet  square.  Stretching  forth 
both  hands,  he  moved  forward  in  the 
dark,  feeling  his  way  along  the  wood 
piles  until  his  hand  struck  an  object  of 
another  shape.  It  was  a  hogshead.  He 
ran  his  hand  down  until  his  trembling 
fingers  found  the  bung;  it  was  tight  as 
a  rock.  Stooping,  he  felt  all  around  the 
floor  in  hope  of  finding  something  with 
which  to  loosen  the  plug.  Blows  with  a 
piece  of  pine  would  rouse  the  house;  if 
he  struck  the  bung  out,  the  liquor  would 
inundate  him  as  it  ran  past  his  lips.  His 
groping  on  the  floor  was  better  rq>aid 
than  he  had  hoped:  his  hand  fell  on  a 
quart  bottle.  He  now  gave  an  audible 
cry,  lifted  the  object;  it  was  a  full  whis- 
ky-bottle ! 

Clasping  his  precious  find,  he  groped 
his  way  back,  his  heart  sick  with  excite- 
ment. He  laid  his  plans  quickly.  He 
would  slip  out  of  the  house  to  the  woods, 
there  quendi  his  thirst ;  once  from  under 
this  roof-tree  he  would  be  indifferent  to 
tfie  raiult    lU  ffwle  considerable  ooUc 
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in  regaining  the  kitchen,  stopped  short, 
for,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder 
stairs,  short-petticoated,  barefoot,  was 
Amanda.  She  had  a  candle  in  her  hand. 
Euston,  transfixed  at  the  sight,  clutched 
the  whisky-bottle  in  his  arms. 

The  girl  put  the  candle  on  the  kitchen 
table  and  came  straight  to  him. 

"What's  you-all  ahfter?" 

Her  voice  was  low  and  determined. 

"After  what  you  see — whisky,  and  I  tell 
you  to  go  away  and  leave  me.  I'm  not 
myself;  I  am  going  to  drink  this  if  it 
means  hell  I" 

His  voice  was  dropped  to  the  lowest 
whisper.  In  the  weeks  she  had  known 
him  she  had  never  heard  it  rough  before. 

Amanda's  coarse  night-gown  was 
short-sleeved.  She  had  put  a  skirt  on 
over  it ;  her  arms  were  bare. 

"You  ain't  goin'  to  do  nothin'  of  the 
kine.     Gimme  that  bottle!" 

Euston  chuckled.  The  inhuman  sound 
terrified  her.  He  ran  past  where  she  was 
standing,  hugging  close  his  treasure. 
But  Amanda  was  too  quick  for  him.  She 
darted  across  the  room  and  threw  her- 
self before  the  door,  planting  her  back 
firmly  against  it.  Thus  she  faced  him, 
with  both  hands  on  her  hips,  though  now 
Euston  was  close  to  her,  his  breath  on  her 
very  face.  She  never  let  herself  remem-^ 
ber  him  as  she  saw  him  then;  the  sight 
would  have  haunted  her  for  life — droop- 
ing eyelids,  pallid  cheeks,  uncombed  hair. 
She  stared  straight  into  the  eyes  devoid 
of  intelligence  until  she  forced  them  to 
open  wide  upon  her. 

"You-all  ain't  goin'  out  o'  hyar.  I'm 
goin'  to  watch  ef  et's  all  night." 

Euston,  thus  magnetised,  opened  wide 
his  eyes.  He  met  the  full  gaze  of  the 
young  girl ;  it  controlled  him. 

He  drew  back  a  pace  from  her,  mois- 
tening his  lips. 

She  said  severely : 

"I  wouldn't  hev  thought  you-all  was 
this  kynd!  Gran'maw  and  Lily  Bud, 
they  sayde,  'Watch  out  fo'  him!'  But 
I  thought  suttinly  that  you  wasn't  no  spy, 

no  suh !" 

"I'm  not." 

"You  air  so,"  she  contradicted;  rejoic- 
ing at  the  opportunity  he  gave  her  to  gain 
time.  "You-all  come  from  north  o'  Ma- 
son an'  Dixon's  line.  You  come  for  to 
spy  onto  us.  We  ain't  feared,  though. 
To-morrow  thayre  wouldn't  be  no  smell 


o'  whisky  this  yer  twelve  miles;  'n'  Ih 
was  to  tell  the  boys,  why,  Ih  reckon 
thayre  suttinly  wouldn't  be  no  sign  o' 
you-all,  to  show  fer  what  yo'  speak." 

Euston  drew  back  against  the  table. 
He  put  the  bottle  down,  scarcely  hearing 
the  threats  and  reproaches.  Not  remov- 
ing his  look  from  her,  however,  he  cov- 
ered the  cork  with  his  right  hand,  and 
drew  it.  It  came  out  with  a  sharp  creak. 
The  sound  indicated  the  removal  of  the 
last  thing  between  him  and  the  assuaging 
of  his  thirst.  The  fluid  was  at  his  very 
lips  when  the  bottle,  snatched  from  his 
hands  before  he  could  prevent  it,  was 
flung  with  sure  aim  through  the  open 
window.  It  fell  somewhere  out  in  the 
road,  far  from  immediate  use. 

Whether  he  struck  her,  or  threw  her, 
at  all  events  Amanda  fell  with  a  cry,  and 
the  first  thing  Euston  realised  she  was 
lying  across  the  threshold  in  front  of  the 
door  through  which  he  would  have  to 
pass  in  order  to  regain  his  booty.  His 
deed  brought  him  completely  to  himself. 
He  exclaimed  aloud  in  disgust: 

"My  soul,  what  am  I?"  and  stood 
trembling,  bending  over  her,  a  horror- 
stricken,  a  respectable  being  at  last. 

The  young  girl  half  lifted  herself  and 
raised  her  hand  to  her  head. 

"They'll  be  down  hyar,  gran'maw  an' 
Lily  Bud;  they'll  put  you-all  aout." 

"Can  you  forgive  me?  .  .  .  God 
knows  how  sorry  I  am  I  Where  did  I 
hurt  you?"  He  lifted  her  up  on  to  her 
feet.    "Hush!" 

They  stood  facing  each  other,  immov- 
able, waiting  for  indication  that  the  others 
were  roused.  There  was  no  such  warn- 
ing, and  Amanda  took  her  ungrateful 
guest  by  the  arm. 

"You-all  go  up  to  bayde,"  she  whis- 
pered authoritatively. 

His  fingers  worked,  his  eyes  could 
scarcely  see  her;  they  were  filled  with 
tears.  But  instead  of  obeying  he  went 
over  and  half  fell  into  the  rocking-chair 
under  the  window. 

It  was  not  the  first  bottle  that  had  been 
flung  far  from  him.  His  own  hand  had 
flung  them  more  than  once.  Amanda, 
still  unafraid  of  him,  although  she  could 
not  have  told  why,  came  slowly  to  him. 
He  lifted  his  face,  ghastly  white  in  the 
blended  moonlight  and  candle-light.  His 
hands  trembled  so  that  in  order  to  con- 
trol them  he  clasped  the  sides  of  the  rock- 
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ing-chair.  His  expression  was  tense  and 
beseeching. 

"Let  me  go  out  and  get  it,"  he  breatlied. 
"You  don't  know  what  I'm  suflfering. 
You  have  no  right  to  take  this  from  me. 
I  can't  tell  you  what  lengths  I  shall  be 
driven  to.    I — ^must — have — a  drink!" 

Each  word  was  a  command  and  a 
prayer  in  itself.  Amanda  stood  appar- 
ently unmoved. 

"You-all  ain't  fit  to  drink,"  she  nodded 
practically.  "That  liquor  would  kill  you ; 
et's  the  power  fullest  liquor  in  the  South." 

Seeing  his  face  so  working,  she  con- 
tinued : 

"If  you  want  to  get  it,  you'll  hev  to  go 
out  over  me.  I'm  nothin'  but  a  gyrl;  I 
can't  fight  you-all.  Yo'  kin  suttinly  git 
out  over  me,  I  reckon." 

She  knew  he  would  not. 

Thus  again  she  regarded  him  fixedly, 
with  power  hard  to  explain.  She  gave 
him  a  little  encouraging  nod  of  tender- 
ness and  friendliness,  as  though  she  said : 

"Come  be  a  man!  Don't  knock  me 
down!  Listen  to  me:  save  yourself;" 
and  she  saw  his  face  soften  perceptibly. 

It  could  not  be  said  to  weaken,  al- 
though it  bore  indications  of  emotion 
almost  womanish.  Euston  put  both 
hands  over  his  quivering  features.  When 
he  removed  them  she  was  still  standing 
quietly  in  front  of  him. 

"Go  upstairs  and  let  me  sit  here 
awhile." 

His  voice  was  once  more  the  voice  she 
knew.  Her  heart  beat  again  more  calmly ; 
she  was  so  glad.  She  drew  a  chair  up 
and  sat  herself  down. 

"Ih  ain't  goin'  to  leave  you ;  like's  not 
you'd  forage  some  mo'." 

"I  won't  leave  this  chair !" 

Now  the  old  mischievous  gleam  shone 
in  her  eyes;  they  twinkled. 

"Ih  suttinly  don'  trus'  ducks  with 
watter !" 

As  she  crossed  her  arms  he  saw  that 
she  winced. 

"Oh!     .     .     .     did  I  hurt  you  much ?" 

"Et  don't  matter." 

And  he  said  no  more.  The  deed  was 
beyond  apology  or  pardon.  To  bruise 
that  kind  little  thing  who  had  served  him 
so  well!  In  his  frenzy  thus  to  reward 
his  little  nurse!  With  all  his  blighted 
career  behind  him  he  could  frankly  say 
he  had  never  felt  so  degraded  as  at  this 
instant. 


"I  will  go  on  up  then.  I  ought  not  to 
keep  you  down  here." 

**Thet  don't  matter,"  she  repeated  cheer- 
fully. "I'm  like  as  not  to  prowl  'roun' 
niase'f.  Sometimes  I  walk  out — ef  et's 
a  pretty  night.  Now,  to-night,  jest  'fore 
I  hyard  you-all  rampin'  'roun'  down  hyar, 
I  was  lookin'  through  windy,  an'  I  seen 
the  moon.  Seemed  like  et  sayde: 
*  'Manda — 'Manda  Henchley,  I'm  out  I 
Whar's  your  manners,  gyrl,  to  le'  me  all 
alone  ?' "  She  laughed,  subdued  and 
sweetly;  her  bare  feet  swung  to  and  fro. 
After  a  moment  she  said:  *  You-all  ain't 
goin'  to  'form  th'  'thorities  on  gran'- 
maw  ?" 

"How  can  you  believe  it  of  me !"  he  ex- 
claimed. "What's  the  harm  anyway  of 
whisky  in  your  own  house?" 

She  observed  him  keenly,  threw  her 
head  back,  and  laughed  again. 

"iVo  harm?  Suttinly  there  ain't!  Why, 
et's  a  'spensary — State  law!  We'd  all 
go  to  gaol.  You  kin  put  all  us 
thayre.     .     .     ." 

And  Amanda  eyed  her  visitor,  who 
said: 

"I'm  no  informer,  and  you  know  it 
But  if  you'll  give  me  one  drink  of  whisky 
I'll  stand  by  you  all  my  life." 

The  girl's  eyes  grew  large.  Over  her 
folded  arms  she  bent  her  head  and  chest 
forward,  and  said  in  a  deep  whisper : 

"Ih  wouldn't  get  it  for  you — no,  not  ef 
yo'  was  to  gimme  a  silk  dress,  and  thayre 
ain't  nothin'  in  the  world  that  I  want 
worse  nor  thet;  an'  ef  you  starts  up  to 
git  thet  bottle,  I'll  yell  fer  gran'maw. 
Yes,  suh,  Ih  will  so.  Ih  ain't  never  goin' 
to  let  yo'  drink — ^nevah,  nevah !" 

Euston  was  impressed.  The  words 
seemed  to  possess  a  superstitious  mean- 
ing as  they  came  to  him  across  the  dis- 
tance between  them.  She  leaned  for- 
ward, fixing  on  him  a  look  clear  as  the 
mponlight  in  which  her  figure  was  deli- 
catelv  defined. 

No  woman  had  ever  spoken  like  this 
to  him.  Scandalous  scenes  in  which 
drink  had  formed  part  of  the  night's  dual 
carouse  were  easy  to  recall,  but  there  was 
no  parallel  to  this. 

The  hill-girl  was  scantily  dressed.  Her 
young  litheness  imparted  to  her  a  rather 
boyish  appearance,  and  her  unconscious- 
ness of  sex,  her  perfect  confidence  in  him, 
a  singular  charm.  As  she  spoke  her  head 
was  lifted,  and  the  flesh  of  her  neck, 
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white  as  snow,  soft  as  satin,  gleamed 
through  the  open  collar  of  her  night-dress 
down  to  the  gently-swelling  breast  raised 
by  her  folded  arms. 

"Why  do  you  care  what  I  do?'* 

"I  dunno." 

She  leaned  back,  relieved  of  her  fear. 

"How  old  are  you?'* 

"Sixteen.  How  old  be  you-all  ?" 

"Twenty-five." 

She  was  good,  this  humble,  ignorant 
child;  she  was  kind  and  she  was  pure. 
There  was  no  sentiment  in  his  feeling 
toward  Amanda.  The  fact  that  he  was 
alone  with  her  in  the  night,  that  she  was 
in  his  power,  did  not  cross  his  mind.  He 
was  too  devoured  by  his  other  passion, 
too  reduced  in  vitality  by  his  struggle. 
He  sank  back  in  the  shaker  chair;  his 
hands  relaxed  their  clutch  of  the  arms; 
he  closed  his  eyes. 

Not  daring  to  get  bed-covering  from 
upstairs  she  slipped  between  the  sleep- 
ing man  and  the  open  window,  and  thus 
standing,  she  made  a  screen  for  him  till 
dawn,  and  then  in  the  early  morning  she 
woke  him,  shaking  him  to  consciousness. 

Horror  of  the  night  had  fled  with  the 
shadows,  but  instead  fingers  of  weariness, 
disgust,  and  shame  lifted  Euston's  eye- 
lids. With  compunction  he  saw  Amanda 
standing  before  him,  wan  with  her  vigil. 

"Come,"  she  said,  "let's  go  to  bayde." 

He  rose  without  speaking,  and  when 
they  had  reached  the  ladder's  foot  he  took 
her  hand,  lifting  up  her  arm  that  he  might 
see  where  he  had  hurt  her.  Brutal  and 
distinct  showed  out  a  long  bruise  against 
the  flesh.  He  muttered  a  curse  upon  him- 
self. 

"Et's  reg'larly  nothing  at  all,"  she 
whispered  eagerly.  **You-all  didn't  go 
fer  to  do  et." 

Her  teeth  chattered  as  she  spoke,  and 
he  saw  her  shiver  with  cold.  Euston 
said  fiercely : 

"Go  upstairs.  Get  rested,  and  cover 
up  warm.  I'm  a  brute.  God  knows  how 
sorry  I  am !" 

From  wrist  to  elbow  he  gently  passed 
his  hand  all  along  the  blue  bruise,  as 
though  to  ask  its  pardon. 

At  the  touch  a  current  instantly  rose, 
as  in  harmony  with  a  magnetic  tide;  a 
wave  of  red  starting  from  the  girl's  heart 
suflfused  her  body.  Her  companion 
neither  saw  nor  knew  the  blush's  exist- 
ence, nor  did  he  dream  that  greater  than 


his  mad  blow  and  the  visible  bruise  was 
the  smiting  of  Amanda's  nature  on  that 
night  to  life. 

She  followed  him  up  the  ladder,  stole 
to  her  usual  place  by  Lily  Bud's  side, 
glowing  like  a  flame. 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  daylight  commanded  him  to 
awaken,  to  recommence  the  battle  for 
an  existence  he  valued  very  little.  As  he 
opened  his  eyes,  the  first  affirmatively 
good  feeling  he  had  known  for  a  long 
time  came  to  him.  This  morning  did 
not  see  him  a  murderer,  gratitude  filled 
him.  "Thank  God!"  he  exclaimed,  and 
with  this  on  his  lips  he  rose  from  the 
bed. 

In  the  kitchen  below  he  found  Mrs. 
Henchley,  moving  about  in  the  dense 
smoke  of  ham  and  frying  bacon;  whilst 
Lily  Bud,  who  never  did  any  work,  sat 
idly  by  the  table.  The  oldest  Miss 
Henchley  rarely  addressed  Euston,  but 
contented  herself  with  casting  soft  and 
well-aimed  glances  at  him  from  under 
her  lashes.  So  far  each  look  had  found 
its  mark. 

"  'Manda's  got  a  tetch  of  chills,"  grand- 
maw  said  through  the  smoke.  "  Tears 
like  the  child  was  going  to  shake  us  all 
out  of  bayde.  Pore  little  thing!  She 
ain't  been  subjeck  to  'em,  neither.  You- 
all  feelin'  peart,  suh?" 

With  fresh  qualms  of  conscience  at  the 
news,  he  expressed  regret  at  Amanda's 
indisposition,  and  said  that,  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  he  could  be  tramping  on 
this  day. 

"Whar  you-all  live  to?"  Lily  Bud 
asked  him. 

Euston  smiled  faintly. 

"Nowhere;  just  getting  along  south  to 
look  up  my  family.  I  think  I  have  re- 
lations somewhere  about  this  region." 

Whereupon,  over  bacon  and  coffee,  a 
confab  followed  between  grandmaw  and 
Euston  relating  to  family  names  and 
places. 

It  was  many  years  since  Euston  had 
been  so  long  sober.  After  this  month 
of  tranquillity  and  normal  living  his  mind 
was  clear  and  active ;  he  had  straightened 
himself  to  listen  to  the  old  woman  with 
most  polite  attention.  Meanwhile  Lily 
Bud  languished  her  fatalist  glance  at 
him. 
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"Yo'  from  the  norf ,  suh  ?"  Mrs.  Hench- 
ley  asked  her  first  personal  question  with 
a  note  of  exquisite  softness  in  her  voice, 
an  apology  for  the  directness  of  the 
point. 

"Yes,  I  came  from  New  York  here." 

"I'd  like  po'ful  to  see  it,"  mused  the  old 
creature.  "Seems  like  a  dream,  them 
parts.  I'm  po'ful  fon'  o'  foran  travel, 
on'y  I  ain't  hed  much  'casion  fer  it." 

Euston,  spurred  on  by  her  intelligent 
curiosity  and  by  the  fact  that  Lily  Bud 
listened  intently,  talked  of  the  north,  and, 
quite  astonished  at  his  own  ready  flow  of 
words  and  his  power  to  depict  and  de- 
scribe, held  his  simple  audience  spell- 
bound. 

At  the  beginning  of  breakfast  he  sat 
opposite  to  her,  but  as  the  morning  wore 
on  he  found  himself  close  to  her  side, 
addressing  his  tale  to  Lily  Bud  directly. 

He  recalled  to  himself  with  sentiment 
that  it  was  her  pink  ribbon  whose  little 
fluttering  flag  and  human  indication  had 
saved  his  life  by  the  pond  that  day. 

Euston  forgot  that  this  girl  was 
dressed  in  a  scanty  cotton  gown.  Youth 
lay  along  the  contour  of  her  smooth  cheek ; 
her  hands  were  small  and  dimpled.  She 
was  a  woman,  the  first  woman  of  whom 
he  had  thought  for  long — long;  and, 
healed  by  his  fast  of  a  little  of  his  disease, 
he  was  growing  rapidly  like  other  men; 
his  natural,  normal,  vigorous  manhood 
was  stirring  in  him  again.  When  her  at- 
tention was  most  keenly  riveted  on  him, 
a  knock  at  the  shanty  door  made  them 
start.  They  had  been  too  absorbed  in 
Euston 's  story  to  hear  a  buggy  drive  up 
in  the  soft  sand  road. 

Dexter  Falloner  was  again  a  caller  at 
Henchley's,  but  this  time  he  came  with 
no  fellow  beaux ;  he  had  driven  over  from 
Daco  a  stranger  whom  he  now  ushered 
into  the  kitchen — a  man  in  store-clothes 
— boiled  shirt  and  derby  hat,  a  flashy  tie, 
a  pair  of  gloves;  to  the  eyes  of  all  save 
Euston,  a  gentleman. 

"Well,  howdy-all !"  Falloner's  cheer- 
ful voice  and  look  took  them  all  in. 
"Whavr's  'Mandy?" 

"Hill  fever,"  said  her  grandmother. 

"This  hyar's  a  Mister  Bachman,  mam." 
He  presented  the  guest.  "He  suttinly 
would  come  over  hyar  tew  Henchley's. 
'Pears  like  he's  heard  o'  your  gyrls'  gran'- 
maw." 

Was  this  a  seeker  after  her  grand- 


daughter's hand  in  marriage?  The  old 
woman  looked  at  the  man  imperturb- 
ably. 

"Hev  a  cheer,  suh." 

The  stranger  nervously  dropped  into 
one. 

"Yes,  ma'm,"  he  said  in  a  brisk  Yankee 
twang,  "I've  been  to  Daco  on  a  little  busi- 
ness, and  I  wanted  to  see  the  real  hill- 
folks." 

Emanuel  Bachman  laid  his  hat  on  the 
table  and  his  gloves  on  it,  and  thrust  his 
hands  between  his  waistcoat  and  trousers 
band,  and,  leaning  back  his  chair,  cheer- 
fully addressed  the  forbidding  old  wo- 
man. 

"Why,  I  guess  you've  all  of  you  heard 
of  Rexington?  Great  place,  elegant  city, 
big  buildings,  and  heaps  of  stores ;  elegant 
hotels  and  all  sorts  of  conveniences. 
Well,  I  guess  you've  heard  of  Mr.  Gris- 
more  too,  haven't  you  now?  No?  Not 
you,  sir?  My  sakes!  Well,  he's  a  mil- 
lionaire !" 

Up  in  the  loft  Amanda  had  stolen  from 
her  bed,  and  crouched  listening,  unseen, 
to  the  unusual  goings-on  in  the  kitchen. 
When  the  millionaire's  great  name  had, 
to  Bachman's  thinking,  sufficiently  pene- 
trated his  audience,  he  went  on : 

"Yes,  ma'm,  Jacob  Grismore's  a  big 
benefactor  to  the  South.  He's  a  Northern- 
er, and  he's  bringing  down  all  his  capital 
and  his  talent  into  the  South.  Mr.  Gris- 
more  has  bought  up  the  old  cotton-mills, 
where  they  were  trying  to  run  the  con 
cem  with  nigger  labour,  and  he  is  going 
to  turn  them  into  elegant  mills." 

Mr.  Bachman  took  in  the  rags  of  the 
man  opposite. 

"There's  money  to  be  made  in  Rexing- 
ton, you  bet  your  life,"  he  said  pointedlv; 
"and  store-clothes  for  gentlemen  and  silk 
dresses  for  ladies."  He  laughed  coarsely ; 
no  one  had  spoken  thus  far  but  himself. 
He  had  not  reached  the  pith  of  his  argu- 
ment; he  was  undisturbed  by  the  cool 
silence.  "Now,what  Mr.  Grismore  wants" 
— he  leaned  forward  confidingly — ^"is  to 
fill  his  mills  with  first-class  operators  at 
good  wages.  He's  going  to  open  up  the 
Southern  manufactures  and  its  prog- 
ress." 

A  girl's  voice  timidly  asked  here,  "Does 
thev-all  hev  tew  work  hyard  ?" 

Bachman  looked  on,  delighted  at  this 
exhibition  of  interest  in  an  eligible 
"hand." 
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Tales  of  other  countries,  the  stories  of 
life  and  amusement,  the  scenes  just 
painted  for  them  by  Euston,  had  been 
assailing  her  young  ears  all  the  morning. 
For  the  first  time  life  had  entered  the 
shanty  with  Euston's  advent.  He  was, 
in  spite  of  his  rags  and  misery,  different 
from  the  people  she  had  hitherto  seen. 
She  was  restless  and  ready  for  existence. 
Silk  dresses,  ribbons,  money,  all  suddenly 
shaken  before  her  eyes,  dazzled  her  poor 
little  brain.  She  must  breathe  or  stifle  to 
death.  Her  cheeks  were  red,  her  eyes 
sparkled.  Before  Bachman  could  reply 
to  her  question,  Euston  spoke: 

"You  are  engaging  hands  for  mill 
work?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"What  are  the  hours?" 

"Well,"  hesitated  Bachman,  too  clever 
to  tell  the  truth  to  these  free  children 
of  the  woods,  "Mr.  Grismore  ain't  sched- 
uled out  his  time  just  yet." 

He  spoke  sharply,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"YouVe  a  pretty  one  to  ask  about  hours 
of  labour !"  And  Euston,  remarking  his 
irritability,  and  laying  it  to  his  rags  and 
unprepossessing  appearance,  did  not 
press  the  subject,  but  said  auietly: 

."ril  go  with  you,  if  vou  like." 

"First-rate!"  nodded  Bachman,  his 
eyes  on  the  girl. 

"  'N'  ril  go  with  you-all  tew,"  she  said 
excitedly. 

Grandmaw  Henchlev  was  over  at  her 
dresser:  she  turned  like  a  flash,  opened 
her  lips,  then  shut  them  tight.  Bach- 
man looked  over  at  her. 

"How's  that,  ma'm— all  right?" 

The  tanned  hide  of  her  face  paled :  her 
mouth  was  wrapped  in  a  mass  of  wrinkles 
that,  like  a  mail,  protected  its  natural  ex- 
pression from  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

"Ma  gran'datter's  gone  twenty-one," 
she  said  slowlv.  "Her  maw  done  went 
away  from  me  'thaout  astin';  she  kin 
dew's  she's  a  mind." 

And  Lily  Bud's  mind  was  pretty  sure 
to  do  the  selfish,  vain,  capricious  thing. 
As  for  Euston,  he  only  thought  it 
was  in  his  case  a  chance  for  life. 
Under  the  table,  Lily  Bud  slipped  out  her 
hand,  and  took  his  as  it  lay  on  his  knee. 
He  was  surprised,  and  his  heart  beat 
faster  as  he  clasped  the  soft  hand. 

Bachman  said:  "Well,  ma'm,  we  are 
getting  along.  Ain't  you  got  another 
pretty  granddaughter?" 


For  response  old  Mrs.  Henchley  went 
over  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and  called 
sharply  up,  "  'Manda !" 

She  had  no  need  to  repeat  the  call;  a 
crouching  figure  at  the  ladder's  head  rose 
to  sight,  and  Amanda  came  down  into 
the  kitchen.  She  was  now  in  the  fever 
following  her  chill;  her  cheeks  were 
brilliant,  her  mouth  parched,  and  her 
eyes,  grey  and  bright  as  stars,  shone  from 
beneath  her  disordered  hair.  She  was 
enveloped  in  an  old  shawl  her  grand- 
mother had  wrapped  around  her  hours 
before.  Amanda  cast  a  look  of  frank  dis- 
like at  the  strange  man. 

"Ih  hyard  you !"  she  snapped  at  him. 
"You  suttinly  kin  spout,  suh!  What 
you-all  want  with  me,  gran 'maw?" 

The  figures  of  the  old  woman  and  the 
young:  girl  stood  side  bv  side. 

"She's  a  little  cat !"  Bachman  thought. 
"She's  got  claws!" 

Amanda  cast  a  glance  on  the  pair  sit- 
ting by  the  kitchen  table;  under  it  she 
could  see  the  clasped  hands.  No  sight 
m  all  her  young,  untried  life  had  ever 
given  her  such  a  cruel  pain.  Euston 
couldn't  look  toward  her  for  very  shame 
with  recollections  of  the  previous  night, 
and  Lily  Bud  was  supremely  unconscious 
of  her ;  so  Amanda's  steady,  staring  dis- 
gust was  unhindered. 

"Yo'  sistah  'n'  Mr.  Euston  goin'  to 
the  cotton-miels,  honev,"  said  her  grand- 
mother.   "Does  you-all  wan't  t'  go  tew?" 

Still  staring  at  the  lovers,  the  child 
asked : 

"  'N'  whose  goin'  ter  stay  along  of 
you-all  ?" 

"Waal,"  said  the  old  woman,  "I  seen 
some  few  days  fo'  you  wuz  bon,  'n'  I 
reckon  I  don't  disremember  how  I  put 
'em  thro' !" 

There  was  no  melodrama  in  Amanda's 
intense  and  deeply  feeling  nature.  Under 
her  shawl  and  over  her  aching  little  heart 
she  folded  her  arms  tightly. 

"I'm  suttinly  goin'  t'  stay." 

Her  grandmother's  controlled  features 
revealed  nothing  of  the  triumph  she  felt 
in  Amanda. 

She  said  sharply,  with  delighted  resump- 
tion of  authority :  "Well,  you  git  straight 
away  upstairs  t'  bayde,  'n'  I'll  carry  you 
up  some  sassafras  tea." 

Amanda  turned  obediently,  and  as  her 
figure  in  the  grey  shawl  passed  Dex  he 
whispered : 
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"Say,  'Manda,  I  ain't  goin'  t'  Rexing- 
ton  neither.  Damn  him  'n'  his  mills 
tew !" 


That  night  there  was  no  sleep  possible 
for  her,  and  at  length,  being  devoured 
by  the  heat  of  her  fever,  she  said  to  Lily 
Bud: 

"I'm  po'ful  dry,  'n'  I'm  goin'  daoun- 
stairs  t'  git  a  drink  o'  watter." 

The  kitchen  looked  just  as  it  had  the 
night  before,  when,  at  the  risk  of  her  life, 
she  had  wrestled  with  Euston  and  his 
fiend,  but  clouds  were  hiding  the  moon, 
•\nd  the  room  was  dark.  Not  daring  to 
linger  lest  the  cold  air  should  bring  on  a 
new  chill,  she  poured  out  a  dipper  of 
water,  and  drank  it  greedily,  and  then 
climbed  back  to  the  loft. 

At  the  top  Euston  was  standing;  she 
could  discern  his  figure,  although  she 
could  not  see  his  face.  Perhaps  he  is 
meditating  another  forage?  However, 
she  went  on,  but  not  past  him,  for  he 
caught  her  by  her  hand,  and  in  another 
second  both  arms  were  around  her.  Be- 
fore she  knew  what  had  been  done,  his 
lips  met  hers — hers  went  to  his  without 
resistance,  and  clung.  Never  did  wo- 
man's lips  meet  man's  more  utterly,  more 
completely,  than  in  this  second.  In  the 
first  kiss  of  her  life  the  ardent,  primitive 
little  creature  gave  to  him  all. 

Her  lips  were  smooth  and  soft ;  cooled 
with  the  fresh  water  that  had  so  greatly 
refreshed  them,  they  were  like  flowers 
humid  with  morning.  Euston  drank 
from  them  a  draught  such  as  he  had 
never  dreamed  to  taste.  One  long  em- 
brace, and  she  had  slipped  from  his  arms, 
and  before  he  could  speak  or  find  his 
voice  she  had  disappeared  in  the  door  of 
her  room. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

One  morning  the  buggy  of  Mr.  Gris- 
more  drove  through  Rexington  at  an  un- 
commonlv  earlv  hour. 

The  manufacturer  sat  comfortably 
back  smoking  his  cigar,  and  unconscious- 
ly expanding  with  his  own  importance, 
and  in  the  knowledge  that  South  Caro- 
lina was  all  for  him.  He  touched  his  hat 
to  people  he  passed,  although  at  this  hour 
only  tradesmen  w^e  astir.     Mr.  Gris- 


more  represented  what  the  south  needs 
— Northern  capital  and  push  in  the  per- 
son of  a  man  whose  sympathies  are  not 
antagonistic. 

Money  expended  by  him  in  this  part 
of  the  country  had  bought  all  the  ad- 
joining land  round  the  town,  intending 
little  by  little,  as  his  enterprise  paid,  to 
raze  the  present  mill  and  construct  a  new. 
At  this  date  existed  the  old  Crompton, 
and  a  smaller  mill,  the  Janet. 

"Turn  here,"  he  said  to  his  wife  who 
drove  him,  "down  to  Radnor's.  I  shall 
be  detained  an  hour  or  so  looking  over 
the  people  Bachman  has  brought  from 
the  hills." 

They  drove  up,  and  stopped  a  little 
way  from  the  door  of  a  country  hotel. 

"Let  me  wait  here  for  you,"  his  wife 
said.  "It's  a  good  time  to  satisfy  my 
curiosity  about  the  emigrants." 

Mrs.  Grismore,  holding  the  reins  in 
one  hand  and  her  parasol  in  the  other, 
leaned  back,  and  regarded  the  scene  be- 
fore her  eyes. 

The  tavern-keeper  hurried  forward  to 
greet  them,  bowed  several  times  with  the 
courtesy  of  a  Southerner. 

"Your  people  are  hyar,  suh — somedozen 
of  them.  Thev  are  all  on  their  feet  but 
one."  It  was  well  known  that  Radnor 
found  means  to  evade  the  State  dis- 
pensary law. 

Grismore  glanced  at  the  pioneer  group 
before  his  eyes,  and  said  jocosely  to  the 
landlord : 

"Well,  I  hope  you  have  not  filled  those 
people  up  with  fusel-oil?" 

Radnor  grinned  and  exclaimed  with 
alacrity : 

"I  reckon  /  couldn't  teach  them  any- 
thinc:  about  whisky-making." 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  man  who's 
not  on  his  feet?" 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Radnor,  "I  reckon 
he's  got  a  little  touch  of  hill  fever." 

Meanwhile,  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Gris- 
more were  fixed  on  what  she  saw  be- 
fore her,  a  band  of  silent,  waiting  human 
beings ;  a  tribe  of  representative  men  and 
women  of  the  hills.  They  partook  of 
the  yellow  tone  of  the  sandy  soil  from 
which  they  sprung.  Their  clothes  were 
homespun  and  cotton-print  gowns,  of 
nondescript  colours.  The  women,  grace- 
less and  awkward,  were  hatless.  Those 
who  boasted  any  head-covering  whatso- 
ever wpre  5un-bonn?ts.    Many  of  thwi 
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had  no  possessions  in  the  world  but  the 
clothes  on  their  backs. 

There  were  small  girls  of  tender  age 
— less  than  fifteen.  There  were  men  and 
maidens,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  those 
who  had  no  close  relationship.  The  men, 
shambling  and  loosely  set  together,  were, 
nevertheless — one  or  two — a  little  above 
the  average  in  height  and,  strength. 
Their  clothes  were  coverings  for  them, 
little  more.  Many,  too,  were  hatless. 
How  were  they  to  get  to  Crompton?  It 
was  four  miles  away. 

Her  eves,  dim  with  pity,  wandered  to 
the  hotel,  where,  against  the  wall  of  the 
house,  a  man  was  leaning.  He  lurched 
forward,  twice  she  thought  he  would  fall 
on  his  face.  He  must  be  very  ill,  poor 
creature !  Once  he  looked  up  and  caught 
the  sympathy  and  pity  on  the  face  of  the 
woman  in  the  carriage.  Even  through 
his  drunken  stupor  the  human  look 
touched  him.  He  tried  to  straighten  him- 
self;  pulled  at  his  collar,  settled  his  hat 
a  little.  It  was  pitiful.  Grismore  leaned 
out  of  the  buggy,  his  cigar  between  his 
fingers.  He  glanced  at  the  man  by  the 
hotel  door,  then  at  Radnor  suspiciously. 

"Knocked  out!  What's  the  matter?  I 
told  Bachman  I  didn't  want  any  invalids 
or  broken-down  people." 

This  threat,  made  in  an  undertone,  was 
supposed  to  be  audible  to  Radnor  alone. 
But  the  man  leaning  against  the  side  of 
the  hotel  felt  he  was  being  made  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  and  came  forward 
with  an  uncertain  step,  which  he  vainly 
tried  to  steady.  Mr.  Grismore,  who  had 
got  out  of  his  buggy,  approached  the 
group  of  labourers. 

"Look  here" — he  addressed  the  group 
of  new  hands  collectivclv.  "You're  a 
Strong,  good-looking  lot  of  people,  and 
I  guess  you  will  like  the  mills.  I  want 
you  to  understand  right  here  that  I  don't 
hire  loungers  and  lazers,  and  the  first 
man  or  woman  who  is  found  with 
whisky  in  my  settlement  gets  themselves 
shipped.     .     .     ." 

When  this  threat  sufficiently  pene- 
trated the  group,  who  one  and  all  came 
from  the  whisky-distilling  region,  Mr. 
Grismore  turned  to  Euston. 

"As  for  you,"  he  dismissed  him  bru- 
tally, "there's  no  work  here  for  you,  sir." 

The  man  had  difficulty  in  finding  his 
voice. 

"I  was  engaged  to  work  in  your  mills 


by  your  overseer.  I  have  come  to  Rex- 
ington  ...  for  work.  ...  I 
am  going  to  have  it." 

The  manufacturer  looked  from  the 
tattered  shoes  to  the  weather-stained  hat 
with  acute  disdain. 

"Work!  You  are  a  pretty  specimen  to 
talk  of  work!  Why,  I  don't  believe 
you've  ever  done  an  honest  day's  labour 
in  your  life!  I  don't  fill  my  mills  with 
drunken  vagabonds." 

The  scarlet  from  the  man's  lip  ap- 
peared to  run  over  his  pale  cheeks.  His 
eyes  grew  dark,  the  brilliancy  died  out  of 
them. 

There  were  certain  qualities  in  Euston 
that  never  quite  went  back  on  him.  He 
felt  his  head  clearing  and  strength  re- 
turning at  the  treatment.  He  edged 
toward  the  group  of  hill  people.  On  the 
edge  of  the  crowd  stood  a  girl  in  a  neat 
dress  and  a  white  sun-bonnet.  He  mo- 
tioned to  her  with  an  authoritative  ges- 
ture of  his  hand.  If  she  had  been  a  bird 
moving  in  response  to  a  magnetic  call, 
Lily  Bud  could  not  have  come  forward 
more  instantly.  Radnor  stepped  between 
the  advancing  girl  and  the  stranger. 

"You  quit  meddling  with  Mr.  Gris- 
more's  people !  And  you  go  back  to  the 
others,  my  girl !" 

But  his  portly  frame  was  pushed  aside 
by  an  arm  strengthened  through  desperate 
fury.  Euston  took  Lily  Bud  by  the 
shoulder. 

'*This  man,"  he  said  to  her,  "has  re- 
fused to  give  me  work  in  his  mills. 
There  are  plenty  of  other  mills  in  the 
South;  there  is  a  mill  right  here  in  this 
town.  I  am  going  to  get  work  in  it ;  you 
must  go  with  me." 

Grismore  addressed  the  hotel-keeper. 

"Will  you  stop  this  disgraceful  per- 
formance? Will  vou  take  this  fellow  in 
charge,  Radnor?" 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Grismore — certainly." 
But  he  made  no  step  toward  the  fellow; 
instead,  he  said  persuasively  to  Lily  Bud : 
"Now  you  go  over  there  to  the  mills  with 
your  friends,  if  you  know  what's  good 
for  vou." 

The  terrified  backwoods  girl  shook  her 
head. 

The  manufacturer  said  furiously  to 
Euston : 

"What  right  have  you  to  entice  this 
woman  ?" 

And  Euston,  leaning  on  Lily  Bud's 
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shoulder,  made  no  reply,  while  to  the  girl 
he  said : 

"You  are  free  to  do  as  you  like.  Are 
you  going  over  to  Crompton,  or  are  you 
going  to  stay  with  me?" 

She  turned  her  frightened  eyes  from 
the  manufacturer  to  Euston,  and  mur- 
mured : 

"I'm  going  t'  stay  with  you-all." 

Under  his  hand  which  was  on  her 
shoulder  Euston  could  feel  the  flesh  grow 
cold  through  her  cotton  dress. 

Grismore,  tired  of  the  scene,  and 
anxious  to  spare  his  wife  any  further  op- 
portunity for  study  of  the  lower  classes, 
spoke  again  to  his  hands : 

"Is  there  anyone  here  who  has  a  claim 
on  this  girl?" 

And  Cally  Griscom  stirred. 

"Yes,  suh;  Fm  'quainted  with  her 
folks." 

"Well,  then,"  gestured  Grismore,  "take 
her  along  with  you,  and  let  us  get  these 
folks  moving." 

But  Griscom  stood  immovable.  He 
grinned. 

"I  ca)nti't  take  no  gyrl  from  her  ''sport" 
if  she-all  don't  wan't  t'  go !" 

In  the  interval  the  man  at  Lily  Bud's 
side  had  managed  to  say  a  great  deal  to 
her.  They  had  no  intention  of  being 
parted,  that  was  clear  to  be  seen. 

Grismore  relinquished  the  adjustment 
with  disgust. 

"Come,  start  these  people  along,  Rad- 
nor. I  will  have  this  man  arrested  and 
locked  up.  You're  no  companion  for  an 
innocent  young  girl." 

And  the  girX  about  to  burst  into  tears 
at  this  threat,  fluttered  out : 

"He  suttinly  is  goin'  to  marry  me !" 

The  manufacturer  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders and  said  with  an  uely  look : 

"If  it  is  as  bad  as  that,  you'd  better 
take  him  at  his  word.  There  are  no 
laws  to  prevent  you  marrying  a  drunk- 
ard, but  you  are  a  fool !" 

He  drew  on  his  gloves  and  settled  his 
hat.  His  annoyance  at  the  girl's  ob- 
stinacy and  the  man's  insolence  served 
him  to  vent  his  spleen  on  Radnor.  He 
moved  toward  his  buggy. 

"Look  here,  Radnor:  I  find  this  man, 
who  has  been  engaged  by  my  overseer  to 
work  in  my  mills,  incapacitated  at  your 
tkycrn.  Now,  it'ft  to  your  advantage  to 
look  ut6r  hiin. ' 

Hti^  tbe  mw  wbo  had  beea  bidiged 


to  lean  on  Lily  Bud  for  support  felt  his 
breast  heave  with  fury.  He  withdrew 
from  the  girl,  staggered  up  to  Grismore, 
and  said,  close  to  the  manufacturer's 
face: 

"And  you?  Who  made  you  a  judge? 
Come!  Have  you  ever  known  the  curse 
of  thirst,  the  love  of  drink,  and  satisfied 
it?    Come!" 

Grismore  grew  deathly  white,  all  save 
the  veins  in  his  nose,  red  cords  running 
down  through  the  fleshy  part. 

"By  .  .  .  !"— he  doubled  his  fists— 
"if  you  were  sober,  I  would  knock  you 
down !" 

And  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  do 
so  in  sheer  self-defence  if  Radnor,  com- 
ing forward,  had  not  grasped  Euston 
from  the  back  by  both  arms.  Euston's 
strength  had  already  outworn  itself. 
Grismore  stared  a  second  furiously  at  the 
face  near  him,  as  if  by  mental  photog- 
raphy the  features  were  impressed  on  his 
mind — a  clear-cut,  well-bred  face,  dark 
eyes,  and  a  slender,  black-pointed  beard. 
There  was  a  familiar  look  in  those  eyes. 
Who  was  this  man?  Where  had  they 
seen  each  other? 

Without  another  word  to  him,  Gris- 
more turned  on  his  heel,  put  his  foot  on 
the  buggy  step,  and  got  in.  But  his  wife 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"Jacob,  the  man  is  ill.  You  can't  order 
a  man  like  that  to  be  locked  up  in  gaol. 
Tell  Radnor  to  send  him  to  the  hospital." 

He  turned  about  abruptly  to  Radnor, 
and  said: 

"Mrs.  Grismore  has  a  kind  word  to 
say  for  this  wretched  creature.  Give 
him  a  room  in  your  hotel ;  put  him  to 
bed."  He  turned  to  Euston  magnificent- 
ly. "I'll  forget  your  insolence ;  you  don't 
know  what  you  are  doing.  You'd  better 
sleep  your  drink  off  before  you  think  of 
marriage.  Keep  the  girl  with  your  wife, 
Radnor.  If  she  wants  to  marry  him 
when  he's  sober,  why,  it's  her  own  af- 
fair." 

Radnor  still  held  Euston  by  the  arms, 
but  might  without  danger  have  let  him 
go.  Passion  had  died  in  him;  he  stood 
wavering,  his  eyes  fastened  on  the 
ground.  When  the  buggy  had  rolled  out 
of  sight  the  hotel-keeper  gave  him  a 
push. 

"Such  scum  as  you  are  ought  to  be 
kept  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  I'nl 
damned  sorry  for  the  girl,  that's  all  J 
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say.  To-morrow  you  clear  off  my 
premises,  do  you  hear?  If  it  was  not 
for  the  woman,  I'd  kick  you  up  into  the 
town.  You  can  sleep  here  to-night  for 
her  sake." 

Euston  straightened  himself  and  raised 
to  the  innkeeper  a  face  from  which  hate 
had  died.    He  said  with  a  certain  grace : 

"I  won't  trouble  you  for  a  room.  I'm 
going  up  to  town  to  find  a  minister.     I 


promise  to  keep  off  your  premises. 
You'll  get  into  trouble  with  that  brute 
if  I  don't." 

"Well,  get  along  with  you,"  Radnor 
said  more  decently.  "Try  to  keep  away 
from  a  bar  for  twenty-four  hours." 

Euston  put  his  arm  through  the  wo- 
man's, and  she  led  him  away,  weeping 
and  wiping  her  tears  with  the  other 
hand. 


{To  he  continued.) 


ROBERT  E.  LEE* 


Thirty- four  years  ago,  October  12th, 
1870,  in  the  city  of  Lexington,  Vir- 
ginia, occurred  a  death  which  will  never 
be  forgotten.  The  calm,  resigned  face 
upon  which  the  watchers  looked,  was 
that  of  one  of  the  grandest  and  greatest 
of  men — the  face  of  Robert  Edmund 
Lee.  Two  weeks  prior,  on  September 
28th,  he  had  presided  for  three  hours  at 
a  meeting  of  the  vestry  of  Grace  Epis- 
copal Church.  The  building  was  very 
damp  and  chilly  owing  to  there  having 
been  one  of  the  severest  storms  which  had 
visited  that  section  of  the  country  in 
many  years.  Much  business  was  trans- 
acted, including  arrangements  for  re- 
building the  church  edifice.  General 
Lee's  last  act  at  this  meeting,  and  indeed, 
the  last  act  of  the  life  of  this  great  and 
good  man,  was  to  make  up  from  his  own 
restricted  income  a  deficiency  in  the 
salary  of  the  pastor.  The  chill  of  that 
evening  intensified  a  rheumatic  affliction 
about  the  region  of  the  heart,  which  had 
its  origin  from  exposure  to  which  he 
was  subjected  in  the  trying  campaign  of 
1863.  '^he  business  of  the  session  de- 
layed him  later  than  his  usual  tea  hour, 
and  upon  reaching  home  the  family  were 
awaiting  him.  For  the  last  time  they  all 
stood  to  hear  him  offer  thanks.  Some 
moments  elapsed,  but  no  utterance  came 
from  General  Lee's  lips.  He  made  an 
earnest  but  fruitless  effort  to  speak,  and 

♦Recollections  and  letters  of  General 
Robert  E.  Lee.  By  Captain  Robert  E.  Lee. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 


then  sank  into  a  chair.  He  was  carried 
to  his  bed,  from  which  he  seemed  to  know 
he  would  never  arise.  Riding  his  favour- 
ite horse  "Traveller"  had  been  a  fond 
pleasure  and  had  done  much  to  benefit 
his  health.  His  devoted  physician  sought 
in  many  ways  to  cheer  and  encourage 
him.  He  would  look  at  the  General  with 
a  bright  smile,  more  than  once  using 
words  like  these :  "You  must  hasten  to 
be  well  and  strong  again. — Traveller 
is  restive  for  you  to  take  him  out  over 
the  hills. — Exercise  does  so  much  good 
for  you,  and  Traveller  needs  it  also." — 
His  reply  to,  or  rather,  acknowledgment 
of  these  and  other  encouraging  words, 
was  only  to  close  his  eyes  and  manifest  his 
discouragement  by  a  slow,  slight  shake  of 
the  head.  He  yielded  patiently  to  the 
wishes  of  his  physician  and  family,  sub- 
mitting to  treatment  and  taking  all  pre- 
scribed medicines,  but  this  was  evidently 
to  please  those  who  were  devoting  them- 
selves to  his  comfort  and  recovery,  as 
he  would  sometimes  murmur:  "It  is  no 
use."  This  and  other  similar  expressions 
made  it  quite  apparent  that  he  fully  real- 
ised that  the  fatal  hour  was  at  hand. 

Allusions  to  his  recovery  were  almost 
always  met  by  a  resigned,  pleasant  ex- 
pression, by  an  opening  of  the  eyes  and 
an  upward  look. 

On  October  nth,  dangerous  symptoms 
developed.  His  respiration  was  hur- 
ried and  his  pulse  had  become  feeble 
and  rapid.  During  the  night  he  was  res- 
tive ;  he  continued  to  recognise  those  who 
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approached  his  bedside,  but  his  strength 
was  failing,  and  like  a  tired  man  drop- 
ping into  a  sweet  sleep,  at  nine  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  October  12th  he 
closed  his  eyes,  and  with  a  gentleness 
which  had  characterised  his  life.  General 
Lee  passed  from  the  world  terrestrial  to 
the  world  eternal,  and  a  life  perfect  in 
all  things  was  ended. 

As  an  exemplar  whether  in  peace  or 
war,  history  will  place  General  Lee  upon 
the  highest  niche  of  fame.  He  was  su- 
perb in  strategy,  wise  in  conception,  and 
bold,  determined  and  resistless  in  exe- 
cution. 

The  study  of  his  aggressive  campaigns 
in  the  seven  days'  fight  against  McClellan 
before  Richmond,  and  his  wonderful 
campaigns  of  August  and  September, 
1862,  and  the  study  of  his  defensive 
operations  during  the  eleven  months 
from  the  "Battle  of  the  Wilderness"  in 
May,  1864,  ^o  the  closing  scenes  at 
Petersburg  in  March,  1865,  make  us 
wonder  whether  this  great  Master  of 
War  most  excelled  in  offensive  or  de- 
fensive warfare.  The  sagacity  shown  by 
his  strategic  plans  and  his  almost  un- 
equalled tactical  skill  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, make  us  ask :  "Was  his  genius  great- 
er as  a  strategist  or  as  a  tactician  when 
face  to  face  with  an  opposing  army?" 

General  Lee's  own  opinion  upon  any 
and  all  questions  concerning  himself  we 
can  never  know.  Not  a  line  or  word  was 
left  by  him  to  explain  the  many  difficul- 
ties and  embarrassments  which  he  met 
and  surmounted  at  almost  every  point  of 
his  wonderful  career. 

General  Lee  left  his  history  and  his 
fame  in  the  hands  of  posterity,  and  he 
left  it  in  safe  hands.  We  have  his  offi- 
cial reports,  which  show  an  earnest  effort 
to  give  the  fullest  possible  credit  to  his 
subordinate  generals,  and  in  all  instances 


where  his  gallant  army  failed  to  accom- 
plish everything  that  was  hoped  or 
wished  for,  he  took  the  entire  responsi- 
bility upon  himself. 

He  has  left  us  his  letters,  mostly  to 
his  family,  and  extending  through  a 
period  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. These  letters  present  a  picture  and 
give  evidence  of  high  character,  good- 
ness and  purity,  which  must  be  an  ex- 
ample of  the  greatest  value  to  the  young 
men  not  of  our  land  alone,  but  the  people 
throughout  the  world. 

My  personal  knowledge  of  General 
Lee  commenced  fifty  years  ago  last  June 
when,  armed  with  a  warrant  as  a  cadet, 
and  an  order  to  report  to  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Military  Academy,  I  landed 
at  West  Point  and  was  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee.  I  have 
never  seen  another  form  or  face  which 
so  impressed  me.  His  expression  em- 
bodied kindness,  modesty,  dignity  and, 
really,  all  the  characteristics  which  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  the  highest  type  of 
purity  and  nobility.  At  that  time  he  was 
only  a  Captain  of  Engineers  and  a  brevet- 
colonel  in  the  Armv,  his  three  brevet 
commissions  having  been  won  seven 
years  before  by  his  gallantry  and  skill 
in  the  War  with  Mexico.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  low  rank,  it  was  the  general  opin- 
ion of  the  Army  that  he  was  the  proper 
officer  to  succeed  General  Winfield  Scott 
as  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  States. 

The  story  of  all  nations  from  the  most 
remote  ages  is  largely  the  history  of 
warriors  and  heroes,  but  it  belonged  to 
the  American  Republic,  founded  and  de- 
fended by  Freedom's  Sons,  to  create  the 
one  most  worthy  of  love  and  admiration ; 
for  above  them  all  shines  the  immortal 
name  of  Robert  Edmund  Lee. 

Joseph  Wheeler. 
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In  two  more  weeks  the  quadrennial 
battle  of  the  parties  will   have  ended. 

Either    the    Republicans 
.pjj^  will  be  still  more  firmly 

Campaign.  buttressed  in  their  pos- 

session of  power,  or 
else  the  Democrats  will 
be  preparing,  for  the  third  time  within 
the  memory  of  this  generation,  to  make 
a  triumphant  entry  into  Washington  on 
the  fourth  day  of  next  March.  The  cam- 
paign so  far  has  been  marked  by  no  ex- 
citing incident.  Indeed,  the  general  at- 
titude of  the  voters  has  been  one  of  ex- 
ceptional calmness.  No  one  really  feels 
any  serious  concern  over  the  outcome, 
except,  perhaps,  those  conservative  Re- 
publicans who  believe  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  sure  to  be  elected,  and  who  are  just  a 
little  anxious  as  to  what  that  very  im- 
pulsive gentleman  may  do  if  he  should  be 
converted  from  an  "accidental  President" 
into  a  President  elected  by  a  vast  ma- 
jority. With  no  further  motive  for  even 
a  partial  and  politic  self-effacement,  with 
no  inducement  to  "be  good,"  and  with 
an  emphatic  mandate  from  the  people  to 
go  ahead  in  his  own  way,  just  what  sort 
of  an  administration  would  he  give  the 
country  ? 

This  question  no  one  feels  competent 
to  answer.  In  fact,  no  one  really  knows 
just  where  Mr.  Roosevelt  actually  stands 
with  regard  to  several  most  important 
questions.  This  doubt  is  the  result  of  a 
very  ingenious  line  of  policy  in  the  past 
two  years.  Take  the  question  of  the  so- 
called  Trusts,  for  example.  The  Presi- 
dent in  several  speeches,  made  last  year, 
spoke  brave  words  of  his  intention  to 
bring  the  "bad  Trusts"  to  hook.  He 
caused  his  Attomey-Greneral,  Mr.  Knox, 
to  bring  suit  against  the  Northern  Se- 
curities Company;  and  a  United  States 
Court  dissolved  the  famous  merger  on 
the  ground  that  in  principle  it  was  in  re- 
straint of  lawful  competition.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Roosevelt  let  the  matter 
rest  right  there.  The  legal  penalty  was 
not  exacted  from  the  promoters  of  the 
merger.  A  suit  against  the  Beef  Trust 
has  been  allowed  to  languish.  The  case 
against  the  Temple  Iron  Company  which 
was  responsible  for  the  coal  famine  of 


1902,  has  apparently  been  pigeon-holed. 
Finally,  Mr.  Knox,  after  declaring  that 
in  the  matter  of  prosecuting  Trusts  he 
was  not  going  to  "run  amuck,"  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  succeed  the  deceased  corruption- 
ist.  Quay,  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
this  appointment  having  been  urged  by 
Mr.  Cassatt,  the  President  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  Moreover,  after 
thundering  loudly  against  all  railway 
corporations  that  had  violated  or  might 
violate  the  law,  Mr.  Roosevelt  put  him- 
self under  personal  obligations  to  half  a 
dozen  corporations  by  permitting  them 
to  provide  him  with  a  special  train  and 
free  maintenance  for  nearly  two  months 
while  he  visited  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
sowed  the  seed  for  a  boom  in  1904.  The 
result  of  all  this  is  peculiar.  Enough 
was  done  to  make  the  corporations  fear 
the  presidential  power  and  to  make  an 
anti-trust  record  at  which  stump-speakers 
"point  with  pride"  in  the  campaign ;  yet 
not  enough  was  done  to  convince  the 
intelligent  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  vociferous 
declarations  in  1902  were  anything  more 
than  brutunt  fulmen.  Hence,  the  Trust 
magnates  have  contributed  freely  to  the 
Republican  campaign  funds,  in  the  hope 
of  buying  exemption  in  the  future ;  while 
still  the  people  at  large  believe  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  their  champion  against  mo- 
nopoly and  lawless  wealth. 

The  same  uncertainty  exists  regarding 
the  inner  intentions  of  the  President  as 
to  the  tariff,  should  he  be  elected  for  a 
second  term.  It  is  well  known  that  he 
is  by  conviction  a  free-trader;  and  even 
since  he  became  President  he  has  spoken 
favourably  of  reciprocity  treaties  and  of  a 
revision  of  the  present  oppressive  tariff 
schedules.  Yet,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
campaign,  he  has  ranged  himself  with  the 
extreme  protectionists  and  speaks  with 
Scorn  of  those  political  economists  who 
cannot  view  a  billion-dollar  steel  com- 
pany in  the  light  of  an  infant  industry 
which  would  perish  if  not  protected 
against  English  and  German  manufac- 
turers, whom  this  company  is  undersell- 
ing in  all  the  markets  of  the  world.  But 
whether  after  his  election  Mr.  Roose- 
velt would  preserve  his  present  attitude 
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or  whether  he  would  suddenly  urge  a 
radical  revision  of  the  tariff,  no  one 
knows.  And  so,  protectionists  will  vote 
for  him  on  faith,  and  not  a  few  low  tariff 
men  in  hope.  And  thus  he  gets  support 
from  both  alike. 

One  thing  is  very  clear,  however.  If 
Mr.  Roosevelt  should  be  elected  this  will 
not  be  due  to  the  influence  of  his  per- 
sonality. Few  Republicans  outside  of 
the  cowboy  States  show  any  great  en- 
thusiasm for  the  quondam  Rough  Rider. 
Every  day  you  will  hear  men  say,  "If 
only  the  two  parties  would  change  candi- 
dates! Then  I  could  vote  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  without  turning  a  hair.  As 
it  is,  I  am  voting  more  for  the  party  than 
for  the  man."  And  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
record  of  the  Republican  party  that  will 
carry  the  election  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  shall 
win.  Our  people  have  short  memories. 
Many  forget  that  in  1888  the  Repub- 
lican national  convention  denounced  Mr. 
Cleveland  for  his  fidelity  to  the  gold 
standard.  They  forget  that  a  Repub- 
lican President  signed  the  Sherman  Sil- 
ver Act,  which  brought  on  the  panic  of 
1893  and  forced  Mr.  Bryan  to  the  front 
as  a  presidential  candidate.  They  forget 
that  it  was  a  Democratic  President  who 
compelled  the  repeal  of  this  pernicious 
law  and  saved  the  national  Treasury 
from  something  like  repudiation.  Their 
memories  go  no  further  back  than  1896 
and  the  great  contest  between  Bryan  and 
McKinley.  And  so  they  hesitate  and  say 
that,  after  all,  the  Republican  party  is  the 
safest  on  the  whole,  even  though  they  feel 
a  little  nervous  over  Mr.  Roosevelt's  im- 
pulsiveness. 

The  general  course  of  the  Democratic 
campaign  has  been  marked  by  ups  and 
downs.  Immediately  after  Judge  Parker 
sent  his  famous  telegram,  his  party  be- 
came inspired  with  a  buoyant  confidence 
which  found  its  counterpart  in  a  cor- 
responding depression  among  the  Repub- 
lican leaders.  Professional  bettors  short- 
ened their  odds  on  Mr.  Roosevelt  so  that 
the  current  offers  were  only  10  to  7.  But 
then  came  an  inevitable  reaction.  Judge 
Parker's  speech  of  acceptance  hardly 
filled  the  measure  of  public  expectation, 
as  indeed,  no  speech  whatever  could  have 
done.  Then  there  was  talk  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  scarcely  concealed  hostility  to  his 
party's  candidate,  of  disaffection  in  the 
West,  and  of  internal  feuds  among  the 


New  York  leaders.  Mr.  Roosevelt  took 
heart  of  grace  and  put  forth  his  letter  of 
acceptance,  the  aggressive  tone  of  which 
was  a  trumpet-call  to  wavering  Repub- 
licans. Then  came  a  perceptible  sag  in 
the  Democratic  canvass.  A  sort  of 
lethargy  seemed  to  take  hold  upon  the 
party  organisers.  Days  and  weeks 
slipped  by  and  nothing  was  done  at  the 
national  headquarters.  Mr.  Taggart 
talked  a  good  deal  too  much  and  accom- 
plished next  to  nothing.  The  make-up 
of  his  office  staff  seemed  to  be  of  more 
consequence  to  him  than  the  greater  work 
of  the  campaign ;  and  the  opposition  press 
abounded  in  jokes  over  the  methods  of 
"Telephone  Tom."  The  betting  on  Mr. 
Roosevelt  stood  at  5  to  2. 

But  toward  the  end  of  the  summer, 
there  came  a  slow  but  certain  change. 
The  Democracy  was  getting  its  second 
wind.  Judge  Parker  came  to  New  York 
and  personally  instructed  his  political 
representatives.  Experienced  party  man- 
agers, like  Mr.  Lamont  and  Mr.  Gorman, 
took  charge  of  the  practical  details.  Mr. 
Bryan,  after  sulking  for  a  time,  came 
forth  in  what  appears  to  be  a  frank  ac- 
ceptance of  the  new  order.  Men  of  high 
character  and  influence,  like  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  Olney,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Shep- 
ard,  Mr.  Schurz,  and  others,  announced 
that  they  would  take  part  in  the  cam- 
paign. The  differences  in  New  York 
were  adjusted.  When  Ex-Senator  Hill 
made  a  speech,  nominating  his  old  oppo- 
nent. Judge  Herrick,  for  the  governor- 
ship of  New  York,  success  in  that  im- 
portant State  seemed  well  assured.  The 
Vermont  election  in  September  showed 
the  usual  Republican  majority;  but  the 
Maine  election,  soon  after,  indicated  an 
increase  in  the  Democratic  vote  of  35  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  returns  of 
1900.  Moreover,  certain  features  of  the 
Republican  campaign  estranged  many 
independent  voters  and  even  affected 
some  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  regular  sup- 
porters. The  resignation  of  Mr.  Cortel- 
you  from  the  Cabinet  to  act  as  Chairman 
of  the  Republican  Campaign  Committee, 
was  regarded  as  something  worse  than 
an  error  of  taste.  Mr.  Cortelyou  as 
Secretary  of  Labour  and  Commerce  had 
obtained  officially  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  business  affairs  of  many  great  cor- 
porations. That  he,  with  this  official 
knowledge,  should  be  set  to  collectiog 
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party  funds  from  the  heads  of  these  same 
corporations  was  obviously  an  impro- 
priety; and  gave  at  least  a  colour  of  jus- 
tification to  the  Democratic  newspapers 
which  denounced  it  as  being  morally  a 
species  of  blackmail.  This  feeling  was 
enhanced  when  it  was  rumoured  that  after 
the  election  Mr.  Cortelyou  was  to  re- 
ceive the  position  of  Postmaster-General, 
a  functionary  who  has  valuable  mail  con- 
tracts in  his  gift.  The  extraordinary  utter- 
ances made  upon  the  stump  by  President 
Roosevelt's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Shaw,  likewise  tended  to  excite 
strong  disapproval.  Mr.  Shaw  is  a  fluent 
speaker  who  dearly  loves  to  bellow  to 
the  public.  Unfortunately  for  him,  his 
gift  of  oratory  is  more  conspicuous  than 
his  gift  of  tliought.  He  says  whatever 
comes  into  his  head  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment,  and  therefore  his  casual 
opinions  are  often  indiscreet.  During 
the  present  campaign  he  has  been  thank- 
ing God  for  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  grown  higher ;  and  he  has  made 
even  his  own  associates  gasp  by  an- 
nouncing that  the  executive  departments 
of  the  government  are  not  subject  to 
investigation  by  Congress!  This  asser- 
tion by  a  member  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
Cabinet  has  very  naturally  been  used  by 
Democratic  speakers  to  bear  out  their  as- 
sertion that  a  second  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration would  not  be  one  of  law  but  rather 
of  purely  personal  government,  carried 
out  largely  by  "executive  order,"  as  in 
the  famous  Pension  Circular,  and  in  the 
matter  of  the  "infinitesimal  interval" 
which  gave  the  President  a  chance  to 
push  the  fortunes  of  Dr.  Leonard  Wood. 
Finally  the  Republican  claim  that  times 
are  good  and  the  country  highly  pros- 
perous has  failed  to  convince  the  people 
as  a  whole;  for  closing  mills  and  re- 
stricted business  form  a  sharp  and  un- 
pleasant contrast  with  the  golden  days 
when  Mr.  McKinley  lived  and  governed. 
Hence,  during  the  past  four  weeks  the 
Democratic  prospects  have  grown  appre- 
ciably brighter.  And  yet,  in  forecast- 
ing the  probable  issue  of  the  election,  the 
chances  favour  Mr.  Roosevelt;  and  for 
the  reason  that  in  order  to  succeed,  Judge 
Parker  would  practically  have  to  carry 
every  really  doubtful  State.  New  York 
may  perhaps  be  conceded  to  him,  with 
West  Virginia  and  Maryland.  But  he  can 
be  certain  of  no  other  Northern  State.  In 


Wisconsin  the  fight  between  Governor  La 
FoUette  and  the  Stalwart  faction  will  cut 
down  the  Republican  plurality,  yet  that 
seems  too  great  to  be  wiped  out.  Con- 
necticut is  very  doubtful,  and  so  is  In- 
diana, which  is  the  home  State  of  Mr. 
Fairbanks.  About  the  situation  in  New 
Jersey,  there  is  something  rather  sinister. 
New  Jersey  is  normally  a  Democratic 
State.  It  is  the  only  Northern  State 
which  gave  its  electoral  vote  to  Horace 
Greeley  in  the  Democratic  debacle  of 
1872.  Yet  at  present.  Republicans  are 
claiming  it  with  perfect  confidence,  while 
the  Democrats  seem  indisposed  to  reckon 
it  among  their  assets.  Colonel  George 
Harvey,  who  knows  New  Jersey  politics 
like  a  book  and  who  is  himself  quite  fa- 
vourable to  Judge  Parker,  has  prophesied 
that  it  will  go  Republican.  Here  is  some- 
thing which  no  one  has  attempted  to  ex- 
plain in  public  and  of  which  there  seems 
to  be  a  certain  hesitation  in  saying  any- 
thing. Just  what  influences  are  at  work 
only  a  few  men  appear  to  know  and  they 
are  very  reticent.  As  to  the  scattering 
Western  States,  such  as  Colorado  and 
Nevada,  there  is  no  especial  reason  for 
counting  on  a  Democratic  victory ;  since 
in  that  portion  of  the  country  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's personal  popularity  is  very  great. 
Mr.  Bryan's  State,  Nebraska,  is  surely 
lost  to  the  Democracy  through  a  partisd 
fusion  with  the  Populists.  Mr.  Bryan 
announced  this  prospective  loss  of  his 
own  State  in  a  manner  which  sug- 
gested crocodile  tears;  but  as  he  him- 
self had  failed  to  carry  the  State  in  1900, 
his  announcement  was  not  precisely  start- 
ling. On  the  whole,  then,  the  Democrats 
are  making  an  uphill  fight  against  a  party 
firmly  intrenched  in  power  and  with  a 
record  which,  when  all  is  said,  appeals 
more  strongly  to  many  independent 
voters  than  does  the  recent  variegated 
history  of  the  Democracy.  We  should 
say  that  the  chances  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
election  stand  at  the  ratio  of  about  S 
to  3. 

There  are  more  than  a  few  Repub- 
licans, men  able  to  rise  above  purely 
partisan  considerations,  who,  feeling  as- 
sured of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  election,  are  for 
that  very  reason  going  to  cast  their  vote 
against  him.  Their  motive  is  one  which 
appeals  to  the  philosophical  observer  of 
political  conditions.  They  desire  that  the 
Republican  Party  shall  remain  in  power, 
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yet  they  deem  it  a  bad  thing  that  its 
domination  should  be  so  overwhelming 
as  to  make  its  leaders  careless  or  corrupt. 
No  group  of  human  beings  can  long  re- 
main efficient  and  worthy  of  confidence 
in  a  position  of  high  trust  without  some 
system  of  checks  and  balances  which 
shall  hold  them  to  a  strict  accountability 
at  every  moment.  This  is  true  in  busi- 
ness life,  and  it  is  true  in  political  life  as 
well.  In  other  words,  a  powerful  and 
dignified  Opposition  is  as  necessary  to 
the  interests  of  the  country  as  is  a  wise 
and  energetic  Government.  The  only 
dark  places  in  the  record  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  are  to  be  found  in  those  por- 
tions of  its  history  when  its  leaders  felt 
that,  no  matter  what  they  did,  they  could 
still  retain  their  power  because  for  the 
time  the  Democratic  Party  was  utterly 
discredited.  Hence,  it  came  about,  for 
instance,  that  the  second  administration 
of  President  Grant  was  tainted  and  de- 
filed with  every  sort  of  sordid  scandal — 
the  scandal  of  the  Whiskey  Ring,  the 
scandal  of  the  post  traderships,  which 
forced  the  Secretary  of  War  to  resign 
in  haste  in  order  to  avoid  impeachment, 
the  scandal  of  the  Navy  Department  un- 
der Secretary  Robeson,  when  millions 
upon  millions  were  spent  on  the  pretense 
of  repairing  worthless  hulks,  the  scandal 
of  omnipresent  nepotism,  and  the  scandal 


of  the  close  connection  of  the  President's 
own  relatives  with  those  who  were  pillag- 
ing the  public  treasury.  Had  there  been 
an  opposition  party  which  commanded 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  these  things 
would  not  have  happened ;  but  as  it  was, 
the  country  acquiesced  and  suffered 
shame  rather  than  accept  the  alternative 
of  a  Democratic  administration. 

Should  Mr.  Roosevelt  be  continued  in 
office  by  an  immense  majority,  there  is 
some  reason  to  fear  that  history  might 
repeat  itself,  and  that  the  germs  of  law- 
lessness and  extravagance  which  are  al- 
ready visible  would  develop  a  rank  and 
startling  growth.  For  this  reason,  many 
sincere  and  conscientious  Republicans 
will  vote  against  him,  not  to  keep  him  out 
of  office,  but  to  hold  him  to  a  sense  of 
stern  responsibility.  Should  Judge 
Parker  be  overwhelmingly  defeated,  then 
once  more  the  wild  men  and  fanatics,  the 
Populists  and  the  Socialists,  would  seize 
upon  the  party  reins,  and  the  country 
would  be  unable  to  turn  in  case  of  need 
to  a  sane,  conservative,  and  honest  Op- 
position. To  the  patriot  who  loves  his 
country  first  of  all,  no  fanatical  adherence 
to  any  single  party  is  an  article  of  faith. 
Political  parties  are  but  instruments  for 
the  accomplishment  of  one  great  end,  and 
that  end  is  the  welfare  and  the  honour 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.        H.  T.  P. 
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THE  THEORY  OF  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE 
By  Thorstein  Veblen.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  review  to  analyse 
the  contents  of  this  book,  or  to  indicate  all 
the  points  in  which  it  differs  from  works  of 
other  economists.  We  shall  merely  discuss 
some  of  the  writer's  general  conclusions  and 
illustrate  his  point  of  view,  which  seems  to  us 
unusual  and  likely  to  interest  the  general 
reader.  We  rarely  detect  any  individuality  in 
an  economic  treatise,  especially  in  one  like  this, 
which  makes  a  liberal  use  of  technical  terms, 
and  does  not  aim  at  simplicity  of  style.  Still 
more  rarely  does  an  economic  writer  confer 
any  pleasure  by  his  way  of  putting  things. 
But  in  this  philosophic  survey  of  modem  busi- 
ness there  is  an  odd  and  pleasing  combination 


of  scientific  calm  and  cool  irony.  Certain  as- 
pects of  consolidation  and  advertising,  the 
wrecking  of  rival  business  schemes,  and  the 
deceiving  of  purchasers,  facts  which  men  either 
rant  about  or  hide  from,  he  treats  in  a  gentle, 
objective  way  which  is  peculiarly  effective. 

His  main  purpose  is  to  assign  to  the  busi- 
ness man  a  larger  part  in  economic  discussion 
than  he  has  hitherto  played  in  the  writings  of 
economists.  They  have  either  neglected  him 
or  identified  him  too  closely  with  entrepreneur 
or  undertaker.  He  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
strategist  seeking  to  extend  ownership,  and 
not  a  manager  aiming  only  to  promote  the 
efficiency  of  a  single  industry.  Industries  are 
interdependent,  and  a  disturbance  in  one  af- 
fects the  others.  The  work  of  adjusting  the 
relations  between  industries  is  the  functioii  of 
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the  business  man,  and  it  outweighs  in  impor- 
tance the  detail  work  involved  in  carrying  on 
a  process  of  profluction.  In  an  earlier  and 
simpler  stage  this  detail  work  of  industrial 
management  could  be  combined  with  the  con- 
duct of  business,  that  is,  the  pecuniary  strategy. 
Now,  of  course,  it  is  impossible.  Neverthe- 
less, economists  still  speak  of  the  business  man 
under  the  name  of  entrepreneur,  "and  his 
function  is  held  to  be  the  coordinating  of  in- 
dustrial processes  with  a  view  to  economies  of 
production  and  heightened  serviceability."  Mr. 
Veblen  adds : 

"The  soundness  of  this  view  need  not  be 
questioned.  It  has  a  great  sentimental  value, 
and  is  useful  in  many  ways.  There  is  also  a 
modicum  of  truth  in  it  as  an  account  of  facts. 
In  common  with  other  men,  the  business  man 
is  moved  by  ideals  of  serviceability  and  an 
aspiration  to  make  the  way  of  life  easier  for 
his  fellows.  Like  other  men,  he  has  some- 
thing of  the  instinct  of  workmanship.  No 
doubt  such  aspirations  move  the  great  business 
man  less  urgently  than  many  others,  who  are, 
on  that  account,  less  successful  in  business  af- 
fairs. Motives  of  this  kind  detract  from  busi- 
ness efficiency,  and  an  undue  yielding  to  them 
on  the  part  of  business  men  is  to  be  deprecated 
as  an  infirmity.  .  .  .  Business  men  are  also  in 
a  measure  guided  by  the  ambition  to  effect 
creditable  improvement  in  the  industrial  proc- 
esses which  their  business  traffic  touches. 
These  sentimental  factors  in  business  exercise 
something  of  a  constraint,  varying  greatly 
from  one  person  to  another,  but  not  measur- 
able in  aggregate  results.  The  careers  of  most 
of  the  illustrious  business  men  show  the  pres- 
ence of  some  salutary  constraint  of  this  kind. 
Not  infrequently  an  excessive  sensitiveness  of 
this  kind  leads  to  a  withdrawal  from  business, 
or  from  certain  forms  of  business  which  may 
appeal  to  a  vivid  fancy  as  peculiarly  dishonest 
or  peculiarly  detrimental  to  the  community. 
Such  grounds  of  action,  and  perhaps  others 
equally  genial  and  equally  unbusinesslike, 
would  probably  be  discovered  by  a  detailed 
scrutiny  of  any  large  business  deal.  Probably 
in  many  cases  the  business  strategist,  infected 
with  this  human  infirmity,  reaches  an  agree- 
ment with  his  rivals  and  his  neighbours  in  the 
industrial  system  without  exacting  the  last 
concession  that  a  ruthless  strategy  might  en- 
title him  to.  The  result  is,  probably,  a  speed- 
ier conclusion,  and  a  smoother  working  of  the 
large  coalitions  than  would  follow  from  an 
unmitigated  sway  of  business  principles." 

Ideally  the  function  of  the  business  man  is 
to  keep  the  industrial  balance  and  prevent  dis- 
turbances, organise  or  combine  with  a  view  to 
economy  of  production,  and  see  to  it  that  com- 
modities find  their  way  to  the  points  where  they 
are  most  wanted.  Actually,  however,  he  is 
prompted  by  pecuniary  interests,  and  these  in- 
terests are  not  necessarily  best  served  by 
•tnooUmesB  ^d  wiilormty  in  industrial  af- 


fairs. Gain  may  come  to  him  by  industrial 
disturbance.  It  is  no  concern  of  his  whether 
or  not  his  operations  injure  the  system  as  a 
whole.  "His  gains  (or  losses)  are  related  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  disturbances  that  take 
place,  rather  than  to  their  bearing  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  community."  The  exception  to 
this  is  that  larger  strategy  which  seeks  con- 
trol of  a  far-reaching  industry,  for  in  that  case 
when  the  end  is  attained  it  will  be  for  the  busi- 
ness man's  interest  that  the  conditions  of  the 
industry  remain  stable.  Consolidation,  how- 
ever, is  necessarily  preceded  by  a  period  of 
contention  and  disturbance.  Business  interests 
delay  desirable  consolidations  quite  as  often 
as  they  expedite  them.  "Serviceability,  indus- 
trial advisability  is  not  the  decisive  point.  The 
decisive  point  is  business  expediency  and  busi- 
ness pressure."  The  "captain  of  industry  in- 
hibits as  well  as  furthers  the  higher  organisa- 
tion of  industry.  ...  To  the  community 
at  large  the  work  of  pecuniary  management,  it 
appears,  is  less  serviceable  the  more  there  is  of 
it.  The  heroic  role  of  the  captain  of  industry 
is  that  of  a  deliverer  from  an  excess  of  busi- 
ness management.  It  is  a  casting  out  of  busi- 
ness men  by  business  men." 

Nor,  when  it  comes  to  the  production  of 
good,  or  the  rendering  of  services,  does  it  fol- 
low that  the  gains  of  the  business  are  meas- 
ured by  the  advantage  to  the  community.  Ad- 
vertising creates  factitious  wants  and  fixes  un- 
reasonable convictions.  "Advertising  is  com- 
petitive; the  greater  part  of  it  aims  to  divert 
purchases,  etc.,  from  one  channel  to  another 
channel  of  the  same  general  class."  A  very 
large  part  of  business  is  of  this  parasitic  char- 
acter. "A  persistent  excess  of  parasitic  and 
wasteful  efforts  over  productive  industry  must 
bring  on  a  decline.  But  owing  to  the  very  high 
productive  efficiency  of  the  modern  mechanical 
industry,  the  margin  available  for  wasteful 
occupations  and  expenditures  is  very  great.'* 

The  author  tries  to  bring  into  prominence  as 
an  economic  factor  those  business  activities 
which  do  not  necessarily  respond  to  a  public 
need.  He  discusses  the  dominance  of  "busi- 
ness principles"  in  law,  politics,  the  press  and 
education,  as  applied  to  loan  credit  and  capi- 
tal, and  as  relating  to  the  general  welfare. 
He  is  trying  to  find  a  theory  in  a  field  ^^ch 
economists  for  the  most  part  leave  to  journal- 
ism and  private  conversation.  Despite  a  Teu- 
tonic bent  for  scientific-looking  phrases  which 
make  plain  every-day  matters  look  rather  queer 
to  their  old  acquaintances,  there  is  much,  es- 
pecially in  the  early  chapters,  that  should  be 
suggestive  both  to  spectaUsU  axid  to  Uymea. 
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Unfortunately  for  the  formjer. class  he  reveals 
a  hobby  near  the  end,  and  when  he  touches 
on  broader  sociological  themes,  he  is  probably 
quite  mad — not  an  uncommon  result  of  the 
contact.  He  predicts  a  reversion  to  archaic 
standards  of  virtue,  loyalty,  war-like  prowess 
and  aggressive  patriotism,  and  thinks  we  may 
have  an  imperial  court  in  Washington.  He 
thinks  the  machine  process  has  "standardised" 
the  minds  of  workingmcn,  made  them  think 
only  in  terms  of  physical  cause  and  effect,  de- 
stroyed all  allegiance  to  the  old  conventional 
ideals  and  "practical"  morality  upon  which 
modern  business  depends.  A  change  must 
come,  the  business  class  will  decay — and  then 
perhaps  a  jure  divino  government  at  Washing- 
ton. The  last  chapter  of  the  book  is  a  gen- 
eral indictment  of  modern  society. 

F.  M.  Colby. 

A  Belle  of  the  Fifties.  Memoirs  of  Mrs. 
Clay,  of  Alabama  (1853-66.)  Gathered  and 
edited  by  Ada  Sterling.  New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page  and  Co. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Clay — now  Mrs.  Clay-Clopton 
— was  the  wife  of  the  late  Senator  Clement  C. 
Clay,  who  was  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  Con- 
gress before  the  Civil  War,  and  later  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  Confederacy.  In  this  book, 
Mrs.  Clay-Clopton  gives  a  most  varied  and 
frequently  naive  account  of  what  must  have 
been  the  golden  years  of  her  life — first  as  a 
much-courted  Southern  beauty  in  her  native 
State,  then  as  a  vivacious  young  matron  in  the 
politico-social  set  at  Washington  during  the 
presidency  of  Franklin  Pierce;  next  as  one 
who  experienced  both  the  triumphs  and  the 
disasters  of  the  war;  and  last  of  all  as  the 
wife  of  a  man  imprisoned   for  treason   in  a 


military  dungeon,  whose  freedom  she  at  length 
secured  by  infinite  exertion. 

A  more  variegated  and  artless  collection  of 
reminiscences  we  have  seldom  seen.  One  gets 
from  it  a  vast  number  of  side-lights  on  South- 
ern plantation  life  in  the  old  days.  Mrs.  Clay 
also  knew  everybody  who  was  worth  knowing 
in  Washington,  from  the  President  and  his 
supporters  to  the  diplomats,  and  even  to  what 
she  calls  the  Black  Republicans,  although 
these  last  she  viewed  with  a  noble  scorn,  and 
cherished  a  vow  that  never,  never,  never  would 
she  allow  any  of  them  to  take  her  into  din- 
ner. Indeed,  after  the  war  was  over  and  she 
had  received  particularly  courteous  treatment 
from  a  Union  officer,  and  had  impulsively 
shaken  hands  with  him,  she  felt  bound  to  note 
that  it  was  "the  first  Yankee  hand"  that  she 
had  touched  in  four  years.  Students  of  social 
history  will  enjoy  her  reminiscences  of  the  re- 
markable entertainments  and  the  remarkable 
clothes  which  were  considered  the  proper 
thing  in  the  fifties.  Political  students  will  find 
a  good  deal  of  information  here  about  such 
eminent  persons  as  Chief  Justice  Taney, 
Seward.  Lord  Lyons,  Jefferson  Davis,  Senator 
Lamar,  Andrew  Johnson,  and  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton. Mrs.  Clay  had  to  see  Johnson  often  with 
regard  to  her  husband's  release  from  Fortress 
Monroe,  and  she  gives  a  very  curious  account 
of  the  relations  between  the  President  and  his 
despotic  Secretary  in  the  days  preceding  their 
final  rupture.  Altogether  many  more  pre- 
tentious books  are  not  only  much  less  interest- 
ing than  this,  but  are  much  less  informing  and 
illuminating.  The  illustrations  will  delight 
every  one  who  enjoys  a  glimpse  of  the  muta- 
tions of  fashion. 
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RECEIVED. 

New  York. 
American  Book  Company: 

A  School  History  of  England.     By  Har- 
mon B.  Niver,  A.B. 

Geography  of  New  York.     By  Smith  and 
Perry. 

Greek    Prose    Composition.     By    Edward 
H.  Spieker,  Ph.D. 

First  Principles  of  Agriculture.     By  Goff 
and  Mayne. 

Grammar    School    Algebra.     By    A.    W. 
Potter. 


Text-Book      of      General      Physics.     By 
Joseph  S.  Ames,  Ph.D. 

Six  educational  books.  The  title  of 
each  suggests  its  purpose  and  scope. 

Edward  Arnold: 

W^ordless   Conversation.    By  Mrs.   Hugh 
Bell. 

The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company: 

Deacon  Lysander.     By  Sarah  P.  McLean 
Greene. 

In  her  new  book  the  author  of  "Vesty 
of  the  Basins''  and  "Cape  Cod  Folks"  has 
left  the  quaint  life  of  the  seashore.  The 
scene  of  this  novel  is  Washington,  but 
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Mrs.  Greene  has  taken  with  her  the  same 
New  England  types  about  which  she 
wrote  in  her  former  books. 

The  Good  of  the  Wicked.  By  Owen  Kil- 
dare. 

The  sketches  which  make  up  this  little 
book  have  already  appeared  in  various 
New  York  newspapers.  They  deal  with 
the  people  and  life  of  the  Bowery,  and  are 
written  with  appropriate  jerkiness  and 
slang. 

Our  Christmas  Tides.  By  Theodore  L. 
Cuyler,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

A  collection  of  Yule  Tides  in  sermons 
and  poems.  The  book  is  exceptionally 
attractive  typographically  and  in  its 
method  of  illustration. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company: 

The  Pagan's  Progress.  By  Gouverneur 
Morris. 

A  romance  of  love,  jealousy  and  re- 
venge among  primitive  men.  The  char- 
acters are:  One  Eye,  Fish  Catch,  No 
Man,  She  Wolf,  Sunrise,  and  other  cave 
people,  and  their  relations  and  adventures 
are  told  in  a  manner  to  suggest  the  origin 
of  some  of  the  concepts  and  institutions 
of  civilisation. 

In  the  Days  of  Chaucer.  By  Tudor 
Jenks.  With  an  Introduction  by  Ham- 
ilton Wright  Mabie. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  new  series 
in  which  the  lives  of  great  writers  will 
be  treated  by  Mr.  Jenks  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  personal  side.  The  present 
volume  endeavours  to  present  in  detail  the 
daily  life  of  the  poet,  and  to  sketch  such 
conditions  and  events  in  the  England  of 
that  period  as  tended  to  influence  his 
work. 

Beauty  Through  Hygiene.  By  Emma  E. 
Walker,  M.D. 

Dr.  Walker  undertakes  to  demonstrate 
that  beauty  is  an  inalienable  possession  of 
every  wholesomely  brought-up  and  active 
woman.  This  is  a  book  of  practical  ad- 
vice. 

Baumgardt  Publishing  Company: 

Incense  of  Sandalwood.  By  Willimina  L. 
Armstrong. 

A  collection  of  short  stories,  poems 
and  apologues  aiming  to  bring  to  the 
reader  the  far-off  fragrance  of  the  East. 
The  book  is  curiously  bound  and  printed, 
with  the  type  running  in  vertical  lines 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Howard  Wilford  Bell: 

Life  of  Jesus.     By  Ernest  Renan. 

National  Documents.  Collection  of  state 
papers. 

The  Study  of  Words.  By  Richard  Chene- 
vix  Trench. 

Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans.  By 
Frances  M.  Trollope. 


These  books  published  on  the  Unit 
System  deserve  frank  commendation. 
They  are  very  well  bound  and  printed, 
and  in  the  matter  of  selection  the  pub- 
lisher is  showing  judgment  and  discrimi- 
nation. 

The  Bookkeeper  Publishing  Company,  Ltd. 

Business  Short  Cuts.  Arranged  by  the 
Board  of  Experts  of  the  Bookkeeper 
and  Business  Man's  Magazine. 

Advice  about  accounting,  advertising, 
bookkeeping,  correspondence,  card-index- 
ing and  management. 

Brentano's: 

Letters  from  a  Portuguese  Nun  to  an 
Officer  in  the  French  Army.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  R.  Bowles,  Esq. 

The  only  American  edition  of  these 
famous  letters.  It  is  an  exact  reproduc- 
tion of  the  1817  edition,  including  the 
frontispiece. 

The  Century  Company: 

Thackeray's  Letters  to  an  American 
Family. 

This  collection  of  the  Baxter  letters 
which  were  recently  published  in  the 
"Century  Magazine"  is  accompanied  with 
an  introduction  by  Lucy  D.  Baxter,  origi- 
nal drawings  by  Thackeray,  and  fac- 
similes of  some  of  the  more  interesting 
letters. 

Captain  John  Smith.     By  Tudor  Jenks. 

Mr.  Jenks  believes  that  our  country 
owes  more  to  Captain  John  Smith  than 
it  realises,  and  he  here  attempts  to  pre- 
sent a  clear  and  unbiased  account  which 
will  do  full  justice  to  Smith's  historical 
importance  and  to  the  picturesque  side 
of  his  career. 

The  Brownies  in  the  Phillipines.  Verse 
and  Pictures  by  Palmer  Cox. 

A  juvenile  story  in  verse,  very  freely 
illustrated  with  Mr.  Cox's  familiar  Brown- 
ies. 

The  Youth  of  Washington.     By  S.  Weir 

Mitchell. 

The  story  of  Washington's  early  career 
told  in  the  form  of  an  autobiography  and 
blending  history  and  fact.  The  form 
lends  dramatic  interest  to  the  narrative, 
and  reproduces  especially  in  the  letters 
which  young  Washington  writes  to  his 
friends  the  style  of  the  real  Washing- 
ton's correspondence. 

Presidential  Problems.  By  Grover  Cleve- 
land. 

This  book  is  not  a  theoretical  discussion 
of  such  problems  in  general,  but  deals 
with  actual  issues  which  were  presented 
to  Mr.  Cleveland  during  his  years  in  the 
White  House.  They  naturally  tend  to 
make  clear  his  own  position  on  such  sub- 
jects as  The  Independence  of  the  Execu- 
tive,  The   Venezuela   Boundary   Contro- 
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versy,  the  Chicago  Riots  of  1894,  and  the 
Bond  Issue. 

The  Gray  World.    By  Evelyn  Underhill. 

A  fanciful  and  unusual  story  whose  cen- 
tral character  is  a  young  man  of  very  in- 
tense spiritual  life,  who  is  acutely  con- 
scious of  the  mysteries  of  the  world. 
His  fine  susceptibility  and  concern  for 
spiritual  truth  are  brought  into  contrast 
with  certain  coarse  every-day  characters 
with  striking  effect. 

Elinor  Arden,  Loyalist.     By  Mary  Con- 
stance DuBois. 

The  heroine  is  the  daughter  of  a  Royal- 
ist in  King  Charles's  time,  who  on  her 
father's  death  becomes  the  charge  of  a 
Roundhead  uncle.  She  remains  true  to 
her  father's  principles,  and  through  her 
daring  and  resource  saves  the  king's 
daughter  from  the  enemy. 

The  Madigans.     By  Miriam  Michelson. 

A  story  of  six  girls,  a  cynical  father 
and  an  irresponsible  maiden  aunt,  told  in 
the  vivacious  manner  which  characterises 
the  author's  "In  the  Bishop's  Carriage." 
It  is  enlivened  by  the  frequent  quarrels 
of  the  children,  whose  family  loyalty  and 
real  affection  for  one  another,  though 
strong,  never  come  to  the  surface. 

Paths   of   Judgment.     By   Anne    Douglas 
Sedgwick. 

A  love  story  depending  for  its  interest 
mainly  upon  delineation  of  contrasting 
types  of  character.  It  tells  of  a  man's 
self-sacrifice  in  yielding  to  his  rival  the 
woman  he  loves. 

Baby  Elton,  Quarterback.     By  Leslie  W. 
Quirk. 

A  story  of  a  college  athlete  who  cap- 
tures the  trophy  in  the  sophomore-fresh- 
man cane-rush,  breaks  the  record  for  the 
mile  run,  saves  a  senior  from  drowning 
and  in  various  other  ways  distinguishes 
himself  by  his  prowess.  The  story, 
which  is  illustrated,  deals  solely  with  the 
athletic  side  of  college  life. 

Kibun  Daizin.     By  Gensai  Murai. 

A  translation  from  the  Japanese  of 
Gensai  Murai,  one  of  Japan's  popular 
novelists.  The  story,  which  is  illustrated, 
is  founded  on  the  life  of  a  famous  Japan- 
ese merchant  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, whose  ambition  and  daring  in.  work- 
ing his  way  through  poverty  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  merchant  prince  is  here  de- 
scribed. It  is  meant  especially  for  young 
readers. 

Lucy    and    Their    Majesties.     By   B.   L. 

Farjeon. 

A  child's  story,  freely  illustrated,  in 
which  the  little  heroine  is  saved  from 
misfortune  by  the  intervention  of  Ma- 
dame Tussaud's  wax  figures  which  are 
suddenly  brought  to  life. 

The  Principles  of  Economies.    By  Frank 
A.  Fetter,  Ph.D. 


A  text  book  for  a  systematic  study  of 
economics  intended  mainly  for  college 
students.  It  is  based  on  class-room  lec- 
tures and  comments  which  have  been 
greatly  expanded  and  thoroughly  revised. 
The  arrangement  and  selection  of  topics, 
therefore,  is  the  result  of  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  needs  of  students.  It 
contains  some  new  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  Theory  of  Distribution. 

Columbia  Publishing  Company: 

Wall  Street  Speculation.  By  Franklin  C. 
Keyes,  LL.B. 

An  arraignment  of  speculation. 

T.  S.  Denison: 

Pomes  ov  the  Peepul.  By  a  Syndicate 
of  the  Amalgamated  Di'lect  Forgers' 
Union. 

J.  M.  Dent  and  Company: 

St.  Paul  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  By 
Rev.  J.  Gamble,  M.A. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Temple  Se- 
ries of  Bible  handbooks. 

L.  S.  Dickey  and  Company: 

Free  America.     By  Bolton  Hall. 

In  the  author's  own  words  this  book 
aims  to  convince  the  stupid  millions  that 
injustice  is  never  to  their  interest,  and  to 
show  why  a  great  many  must  work  hard 
in  order  that  one  may  live  without  work- 
ing. 

G.  W.  Dillingham  Company: 

Th  Red  Window.     By  Fergus  Hume. 

A  new  sensational  novelist,  who  won  his 
first  success  undeservedly  through  that 
vastly  overrated  book  the  "Mystery  of  the 
Hansom  Cab." 

Scarecrow  and  the  Tin-Man. 

Mother  Goose  ABC  Book. 

Animal  Fair. 

Barn-Yard  Circus. 

Simple  Simon. 

Three  Little  Kittens. 

The  above  books  are  all  juveniles. 

The  Records.  By  Cyrus  Townsend 
Brady. 

This  is  a  collection  of  Mr.  Brady's 
short  stories  which  have  previously  ap- 
peared in  the  magazines.  The  author 
says  he  has  chosen  this  title  because  in 
nearly  every  story  there  is  a  basis  of 
truth,  and  in  some  of  those  which  seem 
the  most  improbable  there  is  absolute 
truth  even  to  details. 

Jim  Hickey.    By  George  V.  Hobart. 

A  "Story  of  the  One  Night  Stands," 
by  the  author  of  "John  Henry."  It  is  a 
collection  of  humorous  tales,  including 
"The  Tired  Troupers,"  "The  One  Who 
Waited,"  "A  Delayed  Telegram,"  "The 
Injured  Stranger/'  etc. 
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The    Tragedy    of    Saul.     By    Lewis    A. 
Storrs. 

A  drama  in  blank  verse  in  which  Saul, 
the  central  figure,  is  treated  as  a  man  of 
vigorous  qualities  gradually  weakened  by 
the  sense  of  his  declining  authority.  The 
writer  believes  that  the  comparative  fail- 
ure of  recent  attempts  to  dramatise  this 
story  is  due  to  the  fact  that  David  has 
been  taken  as  the  main  character,  al- 
though the  character  of  Saul  has  the 
greater  dramatic  interest. 

Oliver  Ditson  Company: 

Ear  Training  for  Teacher  and  Pupil.    By 
C.  A.  Alchin. 

A  book  designed  to  teach  the  pupil  to 
think  in  tones^  and  so  to  train  the  ear  and 
the  feeling  that  even  the  tone-deaf  may 
learn  to  sing,  name,  write,  and  play  what 
they  hear. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 

More  Notes  from  Underlcdge.     By  Wil- 
liam Potts. 

Descriptive  of  Farmington  eighty  years 
ago,  and  treating  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  that  time.  A  book  of  phil- 
osophical  musings. 

The    Betrayal.     By    E.    Phillips    Oppen- 
heim. 

An  ingeniously  woven  narrative  involv- 
ing the  attempt  to  find  out  how  certain 
important  secrets  of  the  British  War 
Office  had  been  revealed.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  England,  and  among  the  charac- 
ters are  an  English  war  hero,  a  duke,  a 
cabinet  minister  and  an  adventuress.  A 
love  story  runs  through  it.  The  secret  is 
well  kept  to  the  end. 

Recreations  of  an  Anthologist.    By  Bran- 
der  Matthews. 

A  volume  of  brief  papers  which  abound 
in  literary  allusion  and  quotation.  The 
essays  deal  with  various  forms  of  verse, 
especially  light  verse,  American  satires 
and  epigrams  in  verse,  the  quatrain,  cook- 
ery rhymes,  etc.,  and  the  author  has  illus- 
trated freely  and  appropriately  by  cita- 
tion. He  also  writes  of  the  books,  plays 
and  poems  which  well-known  authors  had 
planned  but  never  written. 

Tommy  &  Co.     By  Jerome  K.  Jerome. 

A  new  novel  by  the  well-known  author 
of  "Three  Men  in  a  Boat,"  from  which 
it  differs  in  wider  range  of  feeling  and 
character-drawing  and  greater  attention 
to  plot,  though  written  in  the  same 
humorous  vim. 

The    Letter    D.     By   Grace    Denio   Litch- 
field. 

A  love  story  of  the  present  day,  written 
in  the  pleasant  style  of  Miss  Litchfield's 
previous  novels.  Like  them,  its  interest 
lies  in  the  personal  relations  of  the  char- 
acters, and  not  in  any  attempt  at  "local 
colour,"  or  the  solving  of  social  problems. 


A  double  love  story  runs  through  the 
book,  and  there  is  a  serious  element  in 
the  study  of  the  characters*  motives,  es- 
pecially of  the  mental  attitude  of  a  man 
toward  the  friend  whom  he  has  betrayed. 
It  will  be  reviewed  in  a  later  number  of 
this  magazine. 

The  Loves  of  Miss  Anne.    By  S.  R.  Crock- 
ett. 

A  lively  story  of  love  and  adventure. 
The  mischievous  pranks  of  the  heroine, 
the  ingeniously  contrived  elopement,  and 
many  other  episodes  and  incidents  are 
told  vivaciously  in  the  words  of  the  hero- 
ine's companion,  Mrs.  Clementina  Mac- 
Taggart. 

God's  Good  Man.     By  Marie  Corelli. 

A  story  of  love  and  faith  resembling 
"Thelma"  more  than  any  of  the  books 
that  Miss  Corelli  has  since  issued. 

The  Flight  of  a  Moth.     By  Emily  Post. 

A  story  told  vivaciously  in  the  letters 
of  the  heroine,  a  young  and  beautiful 
American  widow,  whose  travels  in  Eu- 
rope and  varied  social  experiences  offer  a 
chance  for  description  of  amusing  inci- 
dents and  depicting  many  types  of  char- 
acter. 

Nautical  Lays  of  a  Landsman.     By  Wal- 
lace Irwin. 

Mr.  Irwin's  verse  needs  no  introduc- 
tion. These  rhymes  tell  of  strange  peo- 
ple and  creatures  from  the  Constant  Can- 
nibal Maiden  down  to  the  Deep  Sea 
Gudge  and  the  Chivalous  Shark. 

Our  Friend,  the  Dog.  By  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck. 

The  name  of  M.  Maeterlinck  will  speak 
suflficiently  for  the  text,  which  is  pre- 
sented in  an  exceedingly  felicitous  dress. 
The  illustrations  are  by  Paul  J..  Meylan, 
and  the  decorations  by  Charles  B.  Falls. 

Patty  at   Home.     By   Carolyn   Wells. 

A  story  that  will  appeal  strongly  to  the 
wide  number  of  young  readers  who  al- 
ready count  Patty  Fairfield  as  a  dear 
friend. 

The     Farm    of    the     Dagger.     By   Eden 

Phillpotts. 

A  romance  of  the  Dartmoor  country. 
A  dramatic  tale  which  will  be  found  well 
worth  while  by  the  many  admirers  of 
Mr.   Phillpotts's   writing. 

Minnows  and  Tritons.     By  B.  A.  Clarke. 

An  exceedingly  attractive  juvenile, 
telling  of  the  Tyrrell  Boys  and  their 
friend   "the    Rabbit." 

Behind     the    Footlights.     By   Mrs.   Alec- 

Tweedie. 

A  book  of  importance  to  those  inter- 
ested in  the  literature  that  deals  with  the 
stnge  and  stage  personalities.  It  abounds 
in  anecdotes  and  impressions  of  the 
great  people  of  the  theatre  of  to-day,  and 
of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 
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A  Little  Girl  in  Old  Chicago.  By  Amanda 
M.  Douglas. 

This  is  the  tenth  in  Miss  Douglas's 
successful  "The  Little  Girl"  Series.  De- 
signed to  be  particularly  attractive  to  the 
young  people  of  Chicago,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly interest  a  great  many  young 
people  all  over  the  country. 

Hearts  in  Exile.    By  John  Oxenham. 

A  story  of  Russia.  Hope,  the  heroine, 
had  two  suitors,  Palma  and  Pavloff^.  and 
all  three  belonged  to  the  party  of  liberty. 
The  tale  takes  these  three  characters  to 
Siberia.  The  plot  is  stirring  and  ingen- 
ious. 

The  Revelation  of  Herself.  By  Mary 
Farley  Sanborn. 

This  story  needs  no  introduction  to  the 
readers  of  The  Bookman,  in  which  it  ran 
serially. 

The  Romance  of  Isabel  Lady  Burton. 
Told  in  part  by  Herself  and  in  part  by 
W..H.  Wilkins. 

A  new  and  cheaper  edition  in  one  vol- 
ume of  a  very  popular  and  widely  known 
work. 

Imaginary  Obligations.  By  Frank  Moore 
Colby. 

This  book  will  be  discussed  later  in  The 
Bookman, 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

The  Hills  of  Freedom.    By  Joseph  Sharts. 

A  novel  in  which  the  leading  characters 
are  Gen.  Harris,  a  Mexican  War  veteran, 
and  a  hot-tempered  martinet,  his  son, 
Tom  Harris,  and  his  ward,  Julia  Randall. 
He  has  determined  that  his  son  and  ward 
shall  marry,  and  the  story  deals  with  their 
attempt  to  defeat  his  purpose.  The  minor 
characters  are  numerous  and  of  varied 
types. 

The  Eagle's  Shadow.  By  James  Branch 
Cabell. 

A  tale  of  Virginia  of  the  present  time, 
dealing  mainly  with  the  effect  of  wealth 
upon  character.  It  is  the  author's  first 
novel,  but  he  has  already  become  known 
through  his  short  stories. 

Traffics  and  Discoveries.  By  Rudyard 
Kipling. 

A  review  of  this  book  was  published  in 
the  October  number  of  The  Bookman. 

The  Everett  Press: 

Scqnil:  or.  Things  Whitch  Aint  Fin- 
ished in  the  First     By  Henry  A.  Shute. 

A  continuation,  in  the  same  bad  spell- 
ing, of  the  "Real  Diary  of  a  Real  Boy." 

Fox-Duffield  and  Company: 

Pictures  by  George  Frederick  Watts. 

A  very  handsome  volume  containing  a 
reproduction  of  the  best  known  pictures 
of  the  late  George  Frederick  Watts.   The 


introductions  and  selections  are  by  Julia 
Ellsworth  Ford  and  Thomas  W.  Lamont. 

The    Star    of    Bethlehem.     By    Charles 
Mills  Gayley. 

A  miracle  play  of  the  Nativity,  recom- 
structed  from  the  Towneley  and  other 
old  English  cycles  of  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and 
supplemented  and  adapted  to  modern 
conditions. 

The   Happy  Heart  Family.     By  Virginia 
Gerson. 

Juvenile. 

Herbert  Spencer.     By  Josiah  Royce. 

The  volume  contains  besides  Professor 
Royce's  estimate  of  Spencer's  contribu- 
tion to  the  concept  of  evolution,  and  his 
account  of  Spencer's  theories  of  educa- 
tion, the  personal  reminiscences  of  Spen- 
cer by  James  Collier,  who  for  nine  years 
was  Spencer's  secretary^ 

Mixed  Beasts.     By  Kenyon  Cox. 

A  nonsense  book  of  verses  describing 
imaginary  animals,  such  as  the  painter- 
mine,  the  octopussycat,  the  bumblebeaver, 
the  walrnstic,  the  kangarooster,  etc., 
whose  mixed  characters  are  hit  off  in  ap- 
propriate drawings  remarkable  for  their 
simplicity  of  line. 

The     Canterbury    Tales.      By     Geoffrey 
Chaucer. 

A  modern  rendering  into  prose  of  the 
prologue  and  ten  tales  by  Percy  Mackaye, 
author  of  the  "Canterburv  Pilgrims,"  with 
pictures  in  colour  by  Walter  Appleton 
Clark. 

The  Franklin  Printing  and  Engraving  Com- 
pany: 

A  Messenger  from  Santa  Claus.    By  Har- 
vey Scribner. 

Juvenile. 

The  Grafton  Press: 

A    Kittiwake    of    the    Great    Kills.     By 
Charles   Frederick   Stansbury. 

A  series  of  short  stories  about  small 
animals,  and  tviking  its  title  from  the  first, 
which  tells  how  the  Kittiwake  lost  her 
mate  through  the  cruelty  of  the  feather- 
hunter. 

Lyrics  of  Childhood.     By  Edward  May- 
hugh. 

A  small  volume  of  verses  of  the  class 
of  which  Eugene  Field  and  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley  have  given  us  the  best  and 
most  familiar  examples. 

LTnderneath  the  Bough.    By  George  Allan 
England. 

A  volume  of  verses  in  which  love  and 
death  are  the  main  themes,  but  also  in- 
cluding some  nature  verses  and  a  number 
of  translations  from  French,  Italian  and 
Spanish. 
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Echoes  from  the  Glen.  By  William  Page 
Carter. 

These  Southern  poems  include  poems 
of  sentiment,  war  poems  and  dialect  verse. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

The  Cycle  of  Life.  By  C  W.  Sake- 
by,  M.D. 

Essays  dealing  chiefly  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  universe — the  ultimate  fate 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  earth,  the  laws  of 
gravity  and  the  ether,  the  wonders  of  the 
nebulae,  etc. 

The  Flower  of  Youth.  By  Roy  Rolfe 
Gilson. 

A  story  of  child-life  in  much  the  same 
vein   as  Mr.   Gilson's  earlier  stories. 

Love  in  Chief.     By  Rose  K.  Weekes. 

The  story  of  the  love  affairs  of  an  Eng- 
lish girl,  who  though  an  aristocrat  by 
birth,  has  been  reared  in  the  country 
and  knows  nothing  of  society. 

Imperator  et  Rex  (William  IL  of  Ger- 
many). By  the  Author  of  ''The 
Martyrdom   of  an   Empress." 

A  book  about  the  much  discussed  Ger- 
man Kaiser,  which  will  be  read  by  those 
who  like  strongly  the  author's  previous 
works. 

Little  Precious.     By  Gertrude  Smith. 
In  the  class  with  "River-Land." 

River-Land.  By  Robert  W.  Chambers. 
Illustrated  by  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green. 

A  story  for  young  children. 

The     Castle     Comedy.       By     Thompson 
Buchanan.      Illustrated    and    decorated 
by  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green. 
A   romance  of  England  in  the  time  of 

Napoleon,  an  exciting  plot,  and,  of  course, 

a  love  story. 

Over   the    Hill    to   the    Poor-House.      By 
Will    Carleton.      Illustrated    by    W.    E. 
Mcars. 
An   illustrated   holiday   edition   of  Will 

Carleton's  widely  known  poem. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

More    Cheerful    Americans.      By    Charles 

Battcll  Loomis. 

The  successor  to  "Cheerful  Americans" 
continues  in  the  same  humorous  vein 
and  comprises  eighteen  short  stories  of 
the  present  day,  even  of  the  present  mo- 
ment. Among  them  are  "Poe's  Raven  in 
an  Elevator,"  "The  Song  Which  Sold," 
"Their  Wedding  Day,"  "The  Education  of 
a  Butterfly"  and  "A  Suburban  Christmas." 

The  Divine  Fire.     By  May  Sinclair. 

A  story  of  the  son  and  clerk  of  a  Lon- 
don bookseller,  who  becomes  a  poet.  The 
scene  is  laid  chiefly  in  London  and  in 
English  country  houses.  It  contains  de- 
tailed character  drawings  and  introduces 
a  great  many  types. 


Prince  Henry's  Sailor  Boy.  By  Mary  J. 
SaflFord. 

A  story  of  the  German  Navy  and  the 
adventures  of  a  lad  who  is  picked  up  in 
the  Baltic  Sea  by  Prince  Henry  in  the 
course  of  a  yacht  cruise.  He  is  befriended 
by  the  Prince,  placed  on  board  a  training 
ship,  and  after  extensive  voyages  and 
many  adventures  becomes  a  commis- 
sioned officer. 

The  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America: 

American  Jewish  Year  Book.  5665. 
Edited  by  Cyrus  Adler  and  Henrietta 
Szold. 

This  is  the  sixth  issue  of  the  Jewish 
Year  Book,  and  is  largely  biographical  in 
character.  It  contains  a  list  of  over  a 
thousand  names,  comprising  the  men  and 
women  prominent  in  the  professions  in 
public  life.  The  year's  record  is  written 
by  Cyrus  L  Sulzberger.  Following  the 
brief  biographical  sketches  of  prominent 
Jews  are  accounts  of  the  various  Jewish 
societies  and  institutions,  a  summary 
of  the  passport  question  in  Russia,  a  list 
of  the  best  available  books  in  English  on 
Jewish  subjects,  a  list  of  Jewish  periodi- 
cals, the  record  of  bequests  and  gifts, 
synagogues  dedicated,  a  necrology,  and  a 
report  of  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  Jew- 
ish Publication  Society  of  America,  mak- 
ing in  all  a  very  complete  summary  of 
matters  concerning  the  Jews. 

John  Lane: 

Before  the  Crisis.  By  Frederick  Blount 
Mott. 

A  story  dealing  with  the  years  preced- 
ing the  Civil  War,  and  describing  the 
border  warfare  of  Kansas.  John  Brown 
is  a  prominent  figure  in  the  story.  The  in- 
cidents take  place  at  the  time  of  the  cam- 
paigning along  the  Osage  and  the  Os- 
sawatomie.  John  Brown's  fortunes  are 
closely  connected  with  the  love  story  that 
runs  through  the  book. 

A  Later  Pepys:  The  Correspondence  of 
Sir  William  Weller  Pepys,  Bart,  Mas- 
ter in  Chancery  1758-1825.  with  Mrs. 
Chapone,  Mrs.  Hartley,  Mrs.  Hannah 
More.  William  Franks.  Sir  James  Mac- 
donald.  Major  Rennell,  Sir  Nathaniel 
Wraxall,  and  others.  Edited  by  Miss 
Alice  C.  C.  Gaussen. 

The  typography  of  the  book  is  excel- 
lent, and  it  is  admirably  illustrated  with 
portraits  of  the  leading  beauties  and  emi- 
nent men  of  the  times. 

The  Still  Room.  By  Mrs.  Charles  Roun- 
dell   and    Harry    Roberts. 

A  book  of  household  recipes  and  hints, 
comprising  such  topics  as:  Butter  and 
Cream,  Cheese,  Pickling  Meat,  Condi- 
ments, Preserves,  Home  Brewed  Beer, 
Cider,  Drinks  Old  and  New,  Food  for  In- 
valids, Perfume,  etc. 
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Longmans,  Qreen  and  Company: 

American  Short  Stories.  By  Charles  S. 
Baldwin. 

In  the  preface  of  this  book  the  editor 
says  frankly  that  his  object  is  not  to  col- 
lect the  best  American  short  stories.  So 
delicate  a  choice  may  the  more  readily 
be  left  to  time,  since  it  must  include  some 
authors  now  living.  The  introduction 
discusses  the  Tale  in  America  before 
1835,  and  Poe's  Invention  of  the  Short 
Story.  The  body  of  the  book  is  divided 
in  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  treats  of 
the  tentative  period  of  Washington  Irv- 
ing, William  Austin,  James  Hall,  and 
Albert  Pike;  and  Jthe  second  dealing  with 
the  period  of  the'new  form  in  which  the 
editor  reprints  from  Hawthorne,  Long- 
fellow, Poe,  N.  P.  Willis,  Caroline  Kirk- 
land,  Fitz- James  O'Brien,  Bret  Harte,  A. 
F.  Webster,  Bayard  Taylor,  H.  C.  Bun- 
ner  and   Harold   Frederic. 

McClure,  Phillips  and  Company: 

War  and  Peace.    By  Leo  Tolstoy. 

A  new  and  complete  translation  from 
the  Russian  of  Count  Tolstoy's  famous 
novel.  It  is  published  in  three  handsome 
volumes. 

In  the  Closed  Room.  By  Frances  Hodg- 
son Burnett.  Pictures  in  colour  by  Jessie 
Willcox  Smith. 

A  brief  story  of  child  life,  a  successor, 
after  about  ten  years*  interval,  to  "Faunt- 
leroy"  and  "Sara  Crewe."  The  daughter 
of  a  New  York  janitor  finds  in  the 
"closed  room"  that  her  family  is  taking 
care  of  beautiful  toys,  and  that  there  is 
a   fairy  visitor. 

The  House  of  Fulfilment.  By  George 
Madden  Martin. 

A  new  story  by  the  author  of  "Emmy 
Lou."  The  scene  is  in  the  South  in  the 
sixties,  and  the  motive  is  the  youthful 
heroine's  realisation  of  her  dream  of  life 
through  a  sincere  affection.  It  is  a  study 
of  Northern  and  Southern  types  of  char- 
actor,  and  the  portraits  of  five  of  the  fe- 
male characters  are  drawn  in  detail.  Its 
general  teaching  is  that  love  is  the  one 
essential  thing  in  life. 

Double  Harness.     By  Anthony  Hope. 

A  story  of  modern  London  life,  of  which 
the  central  characters  are  a  young  girl 
full  of  ideals  and  enthusiasm,  and  a  stolid 
matter-of-fact  young  Englishman  whom 
she  marries.  The  clash  of  temperaments 
resulting  from  such  a  union  is  vividly 
brought  out.  The  threatened  disaster  is 
averted  by  the  advice  of  married  friends. 
The  style  of  the  conversation  in  many 
parts  recalls  the  "Dolly  Dialogues." 

The     Little     Grey     House.    By    Marion 

Ames  Taggart. 

A  story  which  shows  its  characters  in 
their  days  of  prosperity  and  tbc ir  dj^ys  of 


disaster.    To  spice  the  tale  there  is  a  boy 
and  girl  romance. 

Granny's  Wonderful  Chair.  By  Frances 
Browne,  with  introduction  by  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett. 

An  attractive  fairy  book. 

The  Courtships  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  By 
Martin  Hume. 

A  revised  edition  containing  new  chap- 
ters setting  forth  the  history  of  the  vari- 
ous negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  the 
great  English  queen. 

Debonnaire.     By  W.  F.  Payson. 

The  hero  of  Mr.  Payson's  book  h*. 
been  compared  to  Mr.  Tarkington's 
"Monsieur  Beaucaire."  Louis  le  Debon- 
naire, a  relative  of  the  King  of  France, 
made  a  wager  that  he  would  win  the  hand 
of  the  Belle  of  New  Amsterdam,  who  was 
already  betrothed  to  the  Governor  of  the 
city,  and  by  his  wit  and  his  skill  at  fence 
won  the  wager  and  the  maiden  with  it. 

The  Macmillan  Company: 

The  Art  of  Cross-Examination.  By 
Francis  L.  Wellman. 

The  first  edition  of  this  interesting  vol- 
ume was  reviewed  some  months  ago  at 
considerable  length  in  The  Bookman. 
The  second  edition  contains  several  new 
chapters,  and  has  practically  been  re- 
written. An  added  chapter  of  interest  is 
that  dealing  with  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate's 
Cross-Examination  in  the  Breach  of 
Promise  Case  of  Martinez  v.  Del  Valle. 

From  Epicurus  to  Christ.  By  William 
DeWitt  Hyde. 

Here  the  author  aims  by  selection  from 
the  masters  to  let  them  explain  in  their 
own  words  the  principles  of  personality 
for  which  they  stand.  These  principles 
as  he  classifies  them  are:  The  Epicurean 
Pursuit  of  Pleasure,  The  Stoic  Law  of 
Self-control,  The  Platonic  Plan  for  Sub- 
ordination, The  Aristotelian  Sense  of 
Proportion  and  The  Christian  Spirit  of 
Love. 

Sabrina  Warham.  By  Laurence  Hous- 
man. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  English  farm 
country,  and  the  heroine  is  a  young  girl 
who,  on  the  death  of  her  father,  falls 
to  the  charge  of  an  ill-tempered  uncle.  As 
a  means  of  escape  she  consents  to  marry 
a  man  whom  she  does  not  love,  and  the 
story  explains  how  this  calamity  was 
averted.  The  minor  characters  are  drawn 
with  careful  detail. 

Red  Cap  Tales.    By  S.  R.  Crockett. 

Here  Mr.  Crockett  tells  over  in  his  own 
w^ay  stories  from  four  of  Scott's  novels: 
"Waverley,"  "Guy  Mannering,"  "Rob 
Roy,"  and  "The  Antiquary"  in  the  hope 
that  when  presented  in  a  brief  and  simple 
form  they  will  pave  the  way  for  yoUPg 
readers  to  Scott  s  novels  themselves, 
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Argumentation  and  Debate.    By  Craven 
Laycock  and  Robert  Leighton  Scales. 

Educational. 

History    of    Education     in     the    United 
States.     By  Edwin  Grant  Dexter,  Ph.D. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  work  the  au- 
thor has  traced  the  growth  of  the  people's 
schools  from  the  beginning  in  Virginia, 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  down 
to  the  present  time.  Part  II.  treats  of 
higher  and  special  education.  Part  III. 
of  educational  extension. 

Manassas.     By  Upton  Sinclair. 

Mr.  Upton  Sinclair  attained  some  little 
reputation  of  an  unfavourable  nature  by 
the  publication  of  his  preposterous  "The 
Journal  of  Arthur  Stirling."  The  present 
book,  as  its  name  suggests,  is  a  tale  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  story  ends  with  the 
disastrous  rout  of  Bull  Run. 

Guns,    Ammunition    and    Tackle.     By   A. 
W.  Money  and  others. 

This  volume,  which  is  edited  by  Mr. 
Caspar  Whitney,  should  have  a  keen  in- 
terest for  sportsmen.  The  pages  dealing 
with  "The  Shot-Gun  and  Its  Handling" 
are  written  by  Captain  A.  W.  Money,  who 
begins  with  the  interesting  declaration 
that  the  American,  as  a  rule,  can  out- 
shoot  the  Englishman.  The  "Hunting 
Rifle"  is  discussed  by  Horace  Kephart; 
"The  Theory  of  Rifle  Shooting,"  by 
W.  F.  Carlin;  "The  Pistol  and  Revolver," 
by  A.  L.  A.  Himmelwright;  and  "The 
Artificial  Fly,"  by  John  Harrington 
Keene. 

How  We  Are  Clothed.     By  James  Frank- 
lin Chamberlain,  Ed.B. 
Containing  a  great  many  facts  designed 

for  young  readers. 

Scott's    Lay    of    the    Last    Minstrel.     By 

Ralph  Hartt  Bowles,  A.M. 

This  reprint  of  a  very  famous  poem 
contains  an  introduction  setting  forth 
briefly  the  main  events  in  the  life  of  the 
Wizard  of  the  North.  There  is  a  map  of 
the  region  with  which  the  poem  deals. 

Westminster  Abbey.     By  Mrs.  A.  Murray 

Smith. 

A  handsome  book  containing  twenty- 
one  full  page  illustrations   in   colour. 

Doctor  Tom.     By  John  Williams  Streeter. 
Will  be  reviewed  later. 

J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Company: 

Twenty-Five  Ghost  Stories.     By  W.  Bob 

Holland. 

These  include,  among  others,  Poe's 
"Black  Cat"  and  "The  Flayed  Hand"  by 
Guy  de  Maupassant. 

The  Sorceress.     By  George  Morehead. 

A  romantic  story  based  upon  Sardou's 
famous  play  "The  Sorceress,"  closely 
following  in  the  narrative  the  action  of 
the  play. 


James  Pott  and  Company: 

Men  and  Manners  of  the  Third  Republic. 
By  Albert  D.  Vandam. 

Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

Recollections   of  Dante   Gabriel   Rossetti 
and  His  Circle.     By  Henry  T.  Dunn. 

The  author,  who  died  in  February,  1899, 
was  a  painter,  and  himself  a  personal 
friend  of  Rossetti's,  with  whose  methods 
of  work  he  was  familiar.  He  was  in  close 
personal  association  with  him,  and  the 
recollections  contain  details  of  a  kind  un- 
known to  other  biographers  of  Rossetti. 

Studies     of    a     Booklover.     By    Thomas 
Marc  Parrott. 

A  book  of  literary  essays  not  intended 
to  be  complete  discussions,  but  to  bring 
out  certain  aspects  or  record  certain  im- 
pressions. They  are  critical  and  bio- 
graphical. Among  the  biographical 
sketches  are  those  of  Johnson  and  Gold- 
smith. Other  topics  treated  are  the  poetry 
of  Matthew  Arnold,  the  limitations  of 
Gray's  genius,  the  romanticism  of  Scott, 
and  certain  aspects  of  Browning. 

Napoleon's  British  Visitors  and  Captives. 
By  J.  Goldworth  Alger. 

This  book  deals  with  material  of  some 
importance  to  the  history  of  France,  as 
well  as  of  England.  It  abounds  in  per- 
sonal details,  which  the  author  has  run 
down  with  much  diligence,  including  the 
gossip  of  the  time  and  many  incidents 
that  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  period. 

Our  West  Indian  Neighbors.    By  Freder- 
ick A.  Ober. 

The  author  has  for  thirty  years  been 
familiar  with  the  West  Indies,  and  in  this 
volume  treats  of  the  entire  archipelago 
lying  between  the  two  Americas.  It  con- 
tains detailed  and  accurate  description, 
much  new  material,  and,  owing  to  the  au- 
thor's varied  experience,  covers  a  wide 
range  of  topics. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons: 

Shelburne  Essays.     By  Paul  Elmer  More. 
First  series. 

A  volume  of  critical  essays  containing 
sympathetic  appreciations  of  Thoreau, 
Hawthorne.  Emerson  and  Carlyle,  a 
thoughtful  discussion  of  the  science  of 
English  verse,  the  philosophy  of  Tol- 
stoy, the  love  poetry  of  Arthur  Simons 
and  other  topics  mainly  of  a  literary 
character.  The  last  essay  in  the  book, 
however,  entitled  "Religious  Ground  of 
Humanitarianism,"  deals  with  the  failure 
of  humanitarians  to  discriminate  between 
the  ideals  of  religion  and  the  ideals  of 
the  world. 

Jane  Cunningham  Croly  ("Jenny  June)." 
By  J.  C.  Croly. 

A  volume  prepared  by  Mrs.  Caroline  M. 
Morse,  the  chairman  of  the  Jenny  June 
Memorial  Committee  of  the  Women's 
Press  Club  of  New  York  City.    There  is 
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a  memoir  by  Jenny  June's  brother,  John 
Cunningham,  D.D.,  and  this  is  followed  by 
contributions  from  many  who  had  been 
closely  associated  with  her. 

Indian  Life  in  Town  and  Country.  By 
Herbert  Compton. 

An  attempt  to  present  in  clear  and 
concise  form  an  account  of  the  conditions 
of  life  in  India. 

Narragansett  Bay.  By  Edgar  Mayhew 
Bacon. 

A  detailed  account  of  Narragansett  Bay 
and  its  surroundings,  including  its  his- 
toric and  romantic  associations. 

Mr.  Wind  and  Madam  Rain.    By  Paul  De 

Musset. 

A  reprint  of  De  Musset's  famous  child's 
story. 

Earthquakes.  By  Major  Clarence  Ed- 
ward Button. 

An  attempt  to  incorporate  in  a  single 
volume  the  results  of  recent  progress  in 
the  science  of  seismology. 

Rand,  McNally  and  Company: 

Every  Day  Essays.  By  Marion  Foster 
Washburne.  Illustrated  by  Ruth  Mary 
Hallock. 

This  volume  comprises  essays  on  such 
everyday  home  topics  as  may  be  indi- 
cated by  the  titles  Every  Morning's 
Comedy,  Mother  and  Child,  Home,  When 
Everything  is  Wrong,  The  Spirit  of 
Christmas,  etc. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company: 

That  Sweet  Story  of  Old.  By  Margaret 
E.  Sangster. 

A  story  of  the  life  of  Jesus  told  in  such 
form  as  might  induce  young  people  to 
study  the  New  Testament  for  themselves. 

The  Finest  Baby  in  the  World.     By  Thea- 

dorer. 

The  identity  of  the  author  is  concealed, 
but  it  is  written  from  a  man's  point  of 
view.  There  is  a  humorous  motive  in  the 
book,  but  here  and  there  a  touch  of 
serious  religious  and  moral  reflection. 

Divided.     By  Clara  E.  Laughlin. 

A  short  story  based  on  Jean  Ingelow's 
poem  "Divided."  It  is  published  in  the 
Gift  Book  Series. 

Children  of  the  Forest.  By  Egerton  R. 
Young. 

A  story  of  love  and  adventure  among 
the  American  Indians.  The  characters 
are  Indians,  whose  habits  and  character- 
istics are  known  by  the  writer  from  inti- 
mate association. 

If  I  Were  a  Girl  Again.  By  Lucy  Elliot 
Keeler. 

The  writer,  a  relative  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Hayes,  and  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
White  House,  includes  in  this  volume 
brief  papers  on  subjects  that  chiefly  fall 
within  the  range  of  manners,  conversa- 


tion and  daily  reading.  It  takes  its  title 
from  the  first  paper.  Among  other  es- 
says are  those  on  the  Vulnerable  Heel, 
Bleaching  the  Brain,  Cerebral  Creases, 
The  Fair  Flower,  Letter  Writing,  Recipes 
for  Thinking,  What's  in  a  Name,  Taking 
Offence,  The  Grace  of  Explanation,  etc. 

The  Round  Table  Press: 

The  Anas  of  Thomas  Jefferson.     Edited 
by  Franklin  B.  Sawvel,  Ph.D. 

The  object  of  the  author  is  to  present 
a  complete  edition  of  the  "Anas"  in  a  sin- 
gle volume.  The  work  is  prefaced  by  an 
introduction  and  biographical  sketch  by 
the  editor. 

Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  and  Company: 

British  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
By  Curtis  Hidden  Page,  Ph.D. 

Selections  from  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Lan- 
dor,  Tennyson,  Mrs.  Browning,  Robert 
Browning,  Clough,  Arnold,  Rossetti, 
Morris,  and  Swinburne,  edited  by  Curtis 
Hidden  Page,  Ph.D.  It  is  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  including  in  one  volume 
all  the  material  required  for  a  college  or 
university  course  in  the  British  poets  of 
that  period. 

The  Science  Press: 

Theory  of  Mental  and  Social  Measure- 
ments. By  Edward  L.  Thorndike.  Edu- 
cational. 

Scott-Thaw  Company: 

The  Science  of  Life.     By  Mrs.  Craigie. 

A  small  volume  comprising  John  Oliver 
Hobbes's  (Mrs.  Craigie's)  essay  on  the 
subject.  It  is  the  first  of  the  Science  of 
Life  Series;  the  second  volume  being 
Health  and  Holiness,  by  Francis  Thomp- 
son. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons: 

History  of  Andrew  Jackson.  By  Augustus 
C.  Buell.    2  vols. 

The  author,  who  had  made  a  life  study 
of  Jackson,  died  before  he  had  written 
the  preface  to  accompany  these  volumes, 
but  he  had  already  indicated  his  point  of 
view.  In  his  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  strongly  emphasized  his  determi- 
nation to  treat  the  subject  in  a  thoroughly 
American  spirit.  He  consulted  not  only 
the  books,  pamphlets  and  public  records 
relating  to  Jackson,  but  made  a  special 
point  of  interviewing  personally  many 
prominent  persons  who  were  closely  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  their  lives. 

The  Theory  of  Business  Enterprise.     By 
Thorstein  Veblen. 

Reviewed  in  the  current  number  of  this 
magazine. 

The   Soldier  of  the  Valley.    By  Nelson 
Lloyd. 
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A  love  story  of  a  young  soldier  who  re- 
turns wounded  to  his  village,  where  he 
becomes  the  schoolmaster  and  village 
hero. 

Rhymes   and  Jingles.     By    Mary    Mapes 
Dodge. 

This  new  edition  of  the  verses  contains 
besides  the  pieces  which  have  previously 
appeared,  a  number  of  new  rhymes  and 
jingles.  They  are  meant  mainly  for 
young  people. 

The  Food  of  the  Gods.    By  H.  G.  Wells. 

A  new  story  in  which  Mr.  Wells  again 
proves  his  ingenuity  and  power  of  imagi- 
nation in  describing  the  possible  results 
of  scientific  discovery. 

Poems  of  Childhood.     By  Eugene   Field. 
Illustrated  by  Maxfield  Parrish. 

A  reprint  of  Mr.  Field's  well-known 
book  with  coloured  illustrations. 

A    History   of   the    Ancient   World.      By 
George  Stephen  Goodspeed,  Ph.D. 

Educational. 

A  Parody  Anthology.    Collected  by  Caro- 
lyn Wells. 

A  collection  of  parodies  gathered  from 
a  great  variety  of  sources,  including  many 
recent  ones,  as  well  as  parodies  of  long 
standing. 

Shaw  and  Borden  Company: 

Leaves    of    Knowledge.     By    Elma    Mac- 
Gibbon. 

A  volume  of  separate  essays,  each  de- 
scribing the  places  visited  by  the  author, 
as  she  saw  them  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year. 

The  Smart  Set  Publishing  Company: 

The  Closed  Book.     By  William  LeQueux. 

A  story  of  the  discovery  by  one  God- 
frey Lovel  of  an  old  manuscript  which 
proves  that  Lucrezia  Borgia  did  not  com- 
mit the  crimes  imputed  to  her.  The  story 
is  marked  by  many  exciting  incidents. 
The  author  was  for  several  years  engaged 
in  research  among  Italian  manuscripts. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company: 

The    Queen's    Advocate.     By   Arthur   W. 
Marchmont. 

A  story  of  adventure  involving  the  es- 
cape of  an  imprisoned  Servian  Princess 
who  is  saved  from  her  pursuers  by  the 
American  hero.  The  story  is  founded  on 
the  lives  of  the  murdered  King  and  Queen 
of  Servia. 

A  Chicago  Princess.     By  Robert  Barr. 

A  humorous  story  of  an  over'O-ich 
Chicago  girl  with  a  mania  for  titled  peo- 
ple, who  accompanies  her  father  on  his 
yacht  in  a  tour  to  the  East  and  visits  the 
court  of  the  Emperor  of  Korea,  who  falls 
in  love  with  her.  A  description  of  these 
and  other  adventures  gives  a  chance  for 


vivid    narration    and    for    satirising    the 
habits  of  the  American  newly  rich. 

J.  F.  Taylor  and  Company: 

The  Little  Kingdom  of  Home.    By  Mar- 
garet E.  Sangster. 

A  message,  as  the  author  says,  to  the 
home-makers  of  America.  Its  spirit  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  title  headings  of  the 
various  chapters,  for  example.  Bride  and 
Groom,  Relations-in-Law,  Where  Shall 
the  Home  be,  How  Shall  the  Home  be 
Furnished,  The  Coming  of  Children,  The 
Training  of  Children,  Bricks  without 
Straw. 

D.  B.  Updike,  the  Merrymount  Press: 

The  Life  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti. 
By  Ascanio  Condivi. 

Collected  by  Ascanio  Condivi  De  La 
Ripa  Transone.  A  font  of  type  has  been 
invented  and  used  for  the  first  time  in 
printing  this  book,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
serving the  form  and  decorative  quality 
of  early  Italian  typography.  The  edition 
is  limited  to  275  copies. 


Boston. 

Richard  G.  Badger: 

Poems  and  Songs.    By  J.  R.  Newell. 

Freedom.     By  Alice  Groff. 

A  Pioneer  Doctor.  By  Elizabeth  Portef 
Gould. 

One's  Self  I  Sing.  By  Elizabeth  Porter 
Gould. 

Of  these  four  Badger  publications  two 
are  poems,  one  a  short  play,  and  one  a 
novel. 

Dana,  Estes  and  Company: 

The  Story  of  Little  Paul.  From  the 
"Dombey  and  Son"  of  Charles  Dickens. 
Edited  by  Frederic  Lawrence  Knowles. 

This  volume  in  the  Famous  Children 
of  Literature  Series  presents  the  history 
of  Little  Paul  Dombey,  retaining  substan- 
tially the  language  of  "Dombey  and  Son," 
but  abridging  the  narrative  considerably. 


Lou.     By  Harriet  A.  Cheever. 

The  story  of  a  little  girl  who  ran  away 
from  a  Home  for  Children,  made  new 
friends,  who  took  her  with  them  in  their 
voyages  around  the  world.  In  the  end  she 
found  her  mother,  whom  she  had  long 
thought  to  be  dead.  It  is  told  in  a  very 
simple  style. 

Lady  Spider.     In  the  King's  House. 

A  story  for  children  in  which  Lady 
Spider,  who  lives  high  up  in  the  corner  of 
the  reception  room  in  the  king's  palace, 
described  the  life  of  the  Royal  Family  as 
she  observes  it  from  her  lofty  perch  fit 
the  top  of  a  great  picture  frame, 
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Ginn  and  Company: 

How  the  United  States  Became  a  Nation. 
By  John  Fiske. 

A  reprint  of  John  Fiske's  brief  but  com- 
pact and  luminous  discussion  of  critical 
periods  in  our  history.  The  topics  in- 
cluded are:  Period  of  Weakness,  Second 
War  with  Great  Britain,  The  Rise  of  the 
Democracy,  The  Slave  Power  and  The 
Civil  War. 

Some    Successful    Americans.    By    Sher- 
man Williams. 

A  collection  of  brief  sketches  of  promi- 
nent Americans  written  to  meet  the  needs 
of  school  boys.  The  author  believes  that 
while  there  are  many  good  works  of  biog- 
raphy, a  single  volume  which  should 
deal  with  both  men  and  women,  and  in- 
cluding persons  working  in  different  fields, 
would  prove  helpful  to  the  people.  The 
subjects  of  these  sketches  are:  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Peter  Cooper,  Horace  Greeley, 
Mary  Lyon,  Cyrus  Hall  McClintock, 
Frances  Willard,  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens,  Leland  Stanford, 
Charles  Pratt,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Eli 
Whitney,  Henry  Clay  and  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Bethink  Yourselves!     By  Leo  Tolstoy. 

Tolstoy*s  appeal  to  his  countrymen  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  War,  printed  first  in 
the  London  **Times,"  is  here  reprinted  in 
pamphlet  form  in  order  that  so  remark- 
able a  document  and  one  so  widely  com- 
mented on  at  the  time  may  be  readily 
accessible. 

Elementary    Woodworking.     By     Edwin 
W.  Foster. 

D.  H.  Heath  and  Company: 

Favourite    Greek    Myths.      By    Lilian    S. 
Hyde. 

Educational.  The  object  of  this  book 
is  to  present  in  a  single  volume  in  the 
form  adapted  to  the  needs  of  children  in 
the  graded  schools,  the  more  important 
Greek  myths,  and  such  as  have  had  the 
most  influence  upon  literature  and  the  fine 
arts. 

Henry  TV.     Part  L     Edited  by  Frederic 
W.  Moorman,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Another  volume  in  the  Arden  Shake- 
speare Series,  which  now  includes  eigh- 
teen plays. 

The  Western  United  States.     By  Harold 
Wellman  Fairbanks,  Ph.D. 

Educational.  A  volume  describing  the 
most  striking  features  of  Western  phy- 
sical geography  and  their  influence  upon 
the  discovery,  settlement  and  development 
of  the  region,  and  intended  to  accompany 
the  regular  text  books  in  geography  as 
supplementary  reading  for  grammar 
grades. 


Houghton,  Mi£9in  and  Company: 

The  Affair  at  the  Inn.  By  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin  and  others. 

The  story  of  an  automobile  courtship, 
comprising  an  account  of  incidents  sup- 
posed to  have  happened  recently  in  a 
Devonshire  inn.  Each  of  the  four  authors 
has  developed  a  character  in  the  story. 
The  tale  moves  briskly  and  is  told  in  the 
spirit  of  light  comedy. 

His  Majesty's  Sloop  Diamond  Rock.  By 
H.  S.  Huntington. 

A  story  of  a  boy's  adventures  founded 
on  an  incident  of  West  Indian  history. 
The  historical  side  of  it  is  not  important; 
the  main  interest  is  in  the  narrative  of 
the  boy's  experiences.  The  author  lived 
several  years  in  the  region  where  the 
scenes  are  laid  and  has  for  a  long  time 
made  a  special  study  of  South  American 
and  West  Indian  history.  Diamond  rock 
is  a  real  rock  in  the  ocean  off  the  coast 
of  Martinique. 

The  Private  Tutor.  By  Gamaliel  Brad- 
ford, Jr. 

A  modern  story  of  an  unpractical  pri- 
vate tutor  to  the  son  of  an  American 
multi-millionaire,  whom  he  accompanies 
abroad.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Rome  with 
a  view  to  presenting  a  contrast  between 
a  setting  rich  in  ancient  associations,  and 
the  very  modern  thoughts  and  manners 
of  the  characters.  The  difficulties  of  the 
tutor  with  his  burdensome  young  charge 
and  various  complications  constitute  the 
main  part  of  the  narrative. 

From  the  Garden  of  Hellas.  By  Lilla 
Cabot  Perry. 

Translations  into  verse  from  the  Greek 
Anthology.  The  author  has  chosen  from 
a  large  number  of  the  anthologists  in 
order  to  represent  every  variety,  and  has 
aimed,  so  far  as  possible,  at  literal  fidelity. 

Nature's  Invitation.  Notes  of  a  Bird 
Gazer  North  and  South.  By  Bradford 
Torrey. 

A  collection  of  papers  contributed  to 
the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  and  in  weekly  let- 
ters to  the  newspapers.  They  record  the 
impressions  of  a  naturalist  in  the  course 
of  his  sojourn  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  including  general  descriptions  of 
scenery,  as  well  as  more  minute  observa- 
tions of  forest  life. 

Science  and  Immortality.  By  William 
Osier,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

An  essay  in  which  Dr.  Osier,  one  of 
the  leading  medical  authorities  in  Amer- 
ica, discusses  philosophically  the  problem 
of  a  future  life. 

The  Apologry  of  Ayliffe.  By  Ellen  Olney 
Kirk. 

A  story  of  New  York  life  in  which  the 
author  has  tried  to  bring  the  better  qual- 
ities of  New  York  society  into  the  pros- 
pectus.   It  centres  around  the  experiences 
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of  Ayliffe  Grant,  a  buoyant  and  attractive 
New  York  girl  and  her  many  acquaint- 
ances. 

The   De  Monarchia    of    Dante  Alighieri. 
By  Aurelia  Henry. 

This  presents  the  De  Monarchia  in  an 
available  English  version.  It  has  twice 
been  translated  into  English,  but  one  of 
the  translations  is  out  of  print,  and  the 
other  was  published  for  private  circula- 
tion only. 

A  Book  of  Little  Boys.     By  Helen  Dawes 
Brown. 

Juvenile. 

The  Flower  Princess.     By  Abbie  Farwell 
Brown. 

Juvenile.  A  collection  of  short  stories 
for  children,  of  which  the  first  one  gives 
the  title  to  the  book. 

Compromises.        By      Agnes       Repplier, 
Litt.D. 

Like  Miss  Repplier's  previous  essays, 
these  are  mainly  on  literary  subjects,  and, 
needless  to  say,  even  when  other  topics 
are  treated,  Miss  Repplier's  familiarity 
with  books  is  shown  by  her  frequent  and 
apt  allusion  and  quotation.  Among  the 
titles  of  these  essays  are:  "The  Luxury 
of  Conversation,"  "The  Gaiety  of  Life," 
"Marriage  and  Fiction,"  "French  Love 
Songs,"  "The  Pilgrim's  Staff,"  and  "Our 
Belief  in  Books." 

Journalism    and    Literature.     By    H.    W. 
Boynton. 

The  author  of  these  essays  has  been  for 
several  years  the  reviewer  for  the  "Atlan- 
tic Monthly"  in  the  regular  department, 
entitled  "Current  Rooks."  and  the  sub- 
stance of  these  papers  has  appeared  in 
that  magazine  and  elsewhere.  Some  of 
them,  such  as  the  initial  essay  on  "Jour- 
nalism and  Literature,"  that  on  the  "Read- 
ing Public."  and  that  on  the  "Writing 
Public"  were  widely  commented  upon  at 
the  time  of  their  appearance.  The  wide 
range  of  topics  may  be  inferred  from 
such  titles  as  "Owning  Books,"  "Poetry 
and  the  Stage."  "Poetry  and  the  Com- 
monplace." "Literature  as  a  By-Product." 
"American  Humour"  and  "Reviewer  and 
Critic." 

Laird  and  Lee: 

Santa    Claus*    Wonderful    Candy    Circus. 
By  Olive  Aye. 

Juvenile. 

Lee  and  Shepard: 

The    Knitting  oi  the   Sr»nls.     By    Maude 
Clark  Gay. 

An  historical  novel  dealinir  \Nith  the 
early  history  of  Boston.  The  hero  is 
the  foster-son  of  Governor  Bellingham: 
the  heroine,  the  wife  of  a  commissioner 
sent  out  by  Charles  IL  King  Philip's 
War  is  interwoven  with  the  plot  of  the 


story.    Many  episodes  and  incidents  give 
a  chance  for  vivid  and  dramatic  narration. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

The     Mysterious     Beacon      Light.       By 
George  E.  Walsh. 

A  story  of  the  adventures  of  four 
boys  cast  adrift  on  an  ice-floe,  by  the 
author  of  "The  Mysterious  Burglar"  and 
other  books.  He  is  also  known  as  a  fre- 
quent magazine  contributor. 

Rose  in  Bloom.  )  t>     j       -       %c    m     ^^ 
Eight  Cousins.    \  ^y  L^"»^^  ^^-  A^cott. 

These  two  volumes  appear  in  continua- 
tion of  the  illustrated  reprints  of  her 
stories.  "Little  Women,"  "Little  Men," 
"An  Old  Fashioned  Girl,"  and  "Jo's  Boys" 
have  already  been  published  in  this  series. 

The   Boy  Captive  of  Old  Deerfield.     By 
Mary   P.  Wells  Smith. 

An  historical  novel  founded  on  some  of 
the  experiences  of  captives  at  Deerfield 
in  1704,  especially  of  a  lad  who  was  kept 
a  prisoner  by  the  Indians  for  over  a 
year.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  series, 
written  in  the  spirit  of  the  Young  Puri- 
tan Series,  and  will  be  devoted  to  the  at- 
tack on  Deerfield  by  the  French  and  to 
the  events  that  followed. 

Nathalie's  Sister.     By  Anna  Chapin  Ray. 

This  completes  the  series  of  Teddy 
stories,  and  is  a  sequel  to  "Ursula's  Fresh- 
man." 

The  Intellectual  Life.     By  Philip  Gilbert 
Hamerton. 

An  additional  volume  in  the  new  illus- 
trated edition  of  Hamerton's  works. 

L.  C.  Page  and  Company: 

Classic   Myths   in   Art.     By  Julia  de  W. 

Addison. 

An  account  of  Greek  myths  as  illus- 
trated by  Greek  artists.  A  new  volume  in 
the  Art  Lovers*  Series. 

The    Friendship   of   Art.    By   Bliss    Car- 
man. 

A  book  of  short  essays  of  which  the 
scope  will  appear  from  the  following 
titles:  The  Burdens  of  Joy,  The  Tides  of 
the  Mind,  Of  Contentment.  Of  Training 
of  Instinct.  Sea  Turn.  Speech  Culture  and 
Literature,  and  The  Critical  Spirit. 

Rome.     By  Walter  Taylor  Field.     2  vols. 

These  two  new  volumes  in  the  Travel 
Lover  Series  point  out  the  best  way  of 
seeing  the  chief  objects  of  interest  in 
Rome  in  the  course  of  a  twelve  days* 
journey.  One  volume  deals  with  Pagan 
Rome,  and  the  other  with  Papal  Rome. 
The  author  is  Professor  of  .\ncient  His- 
tory in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Modern     Composers     of     Europe.       By 
Arthur  Elson. 

An  account  of  the  most  recent  musical 
progress  in  the  various  European  nations 
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with  critical  and  biographical  sketches  of 
the  contemporary  musical  leaders  of  each 
country. 

The    Cathedrals   of   England.    By   M.   J. 
Taber. 

A  companion  volume  to  the  "Cathedrals 
of  Northern  France"  and  the  "Cathedrals 
of  Southern  France/'  by  Francis  Miltoun. 
It  aims  to  state  briefly  and  comprehen- 
sively the  salient  features  of  each  of  the 
thirty  cathedrals  of  England. 

Pipes    of   Pan    No.    IV.     Songs    from    a 
Northern   Garden.     By  Bliss   Carman. 

The  Pilgrim  Press: 

The  Pilgrim  Hymnal. 

Herbert  B.  Turner  and  Company: 

The  Story  of  a  Lie  and  Other  Tales.     By 
R.  L.  Stevenson. 

A  reprint  of  three  of  Stevenson's  fa- 
mous short  stories  in  a  i6mo  edition.  Be- 
sides "The  Story  of  a  Lie,"  the  volume 
contains  "The  Misadventures  of  John 
Nicholson"  and  "The  Body-Snatcher." 
The  same  publishers  also  issue  this  col- 
lection in  i2mo. 

Gabriel  Praed's  Castle.    By  Alice  Jones. 

A  story  of  life  in  Paris  turning  on  the 
readiness  with  which  rich  Americans  fall 
the  victims  to  clever  Parisian  swindlers. 


Chicago. 

A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company: 

The  Wandering  Twins.  By  Mary  Bour- 
chier  Sanford. 

The  story  of  the  adventures  of  two 
children  in  Labrador. 

Farmington.     By  Clarence  S.  Darrow. 

This  is  the  simple  account  of  the  au- 
thor's boyhood  in  a  Pennsylvania  village. 
It  was  read  in  manuscript  by  Mr.  William 
Dean  Howells,  who  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  in  no  uncertain 
terms. 

H.  S.  Stone  and  Company: 

Roland  of  Altenburg.  By  Edward  Mott 
Woolley. 

The  hero  is  a  reigning  prince  and  the 
heroine  a  modern  American  girl.  The 
scene  opens  in  New  York  and  continues 
in  a  European  principality.  It  is  a  story 
of  adventure  and  of  love  at  first  sight. 

Cleveland. 

The  Clark  Company: 

Historic  Highways.  Vol.  13.  Great 
American  Canals,  Vol.  I.  By  Archer 
Butler  Hulbert. 

The  present  volume,  the  thirteenth  in 
this  series,  deals  with  the  Potomac  Com- 
pany and  its  successor,  the  Chesapeake 


and    Ohio    Company,    and    finally    the 
Pennsylvania  Canal. 

The  Philippine  Islands,  1493-1898.  Vol. 
XVIII.,  1617-1620.  Edited  and  anno- 
tated by  Emma  Helen  Blair  and  James 
Alexander  Robertson,  with  historical 
introduction  and  additional  notes  by 
Edward  Gaylord  Bourne. 

Explorations  by  early  navigators,  de- 
scriptions of  the  islands  and  their  peo- 
ples, their  history  and  records  of  the 
Catholic  missions,  as  related  in  contem- 
poraneous books  and  manuscripts,  show- 
ing the  political,  economic,  commercial 
and  religious  conditions  of  those  islands 
from  their  earliest  relations  with  Euro- 
pean nations  to  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 

MONTH. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  six  most  pop- 
ular new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold 
between  the  ist  of  September  and  the  ist  of 
October. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  Pillar  of  Light.    Tracy.     (Clode.)     $1.50. 

2.  In      the      Bishop's      Carriage.    Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

3.  The    Crossing.     Churchill.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Wings    of    Morning.       Tracy.        (Clode.) 

$1.50. 

5.  A  Ladder  of  Swords.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Green  Diamond.     Morrison.     (Page  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  UPTOWN. 

1.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Nancy  Stair.    Lane.     (Appleton.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.     Wiggin.     (Hough- 

ton-Mifflin.)    $1.25. 

4.  Man  and  Superman.    Shaw.     (Brentanos.) 

$1.25. 

5.  A  Ladder  of  Swords.    Parker.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Green  Diamond.     Morrison.     (Page  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

1.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  A  Ladder  of  Swords.    Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.    Wiggin.     (Hough- 

ton-Mifflin.)    $1.25. 

4.  The   Last   Hope.    Merriman.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Seeker.     Wilson.     (Doubleday-Page.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The   Castaway.     Rives.      (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.00  net 
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ATLANTA,  GA. 

1.  A  Ladder  of  Swords.    Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.       Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

3.  The    Castaway.     Rives.       (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.00. 

4.  The  Cost.     Phillip.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)   $1.50. 

5.  Rebecca.       Wiggin.        (Houghton-Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

6.  The  Georgians.    Harben.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 


DENVER,  COL. 

1.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.       Michelson. 

( Bobbs;Merrill. )     $1.50. 

2.  The    Crossing.      Churchill.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The    Silent    Places.      White.       (McClure- 

Phillips.)     $1.50. 

4.  Tillie.     Martin.      (Century   Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Vergilius.     Bacheller.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

6.  The    Grafters.      Lynde.      (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  The   President.     Lewis.      (Barnes  &   Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Cap'n     Eri.       Lincoln.      (Barnes    &     Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Sequil.     Shute.     (Everett  Press.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Foolish  Dictionary.     Wurdz.     (Luce.) 

75  cents. 

5.  A  Ladder  of  Swords.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Last   Hope.     Merriman.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

1.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.     Wiggin.     (Hough- 

ton-Mifflin.)    $1.25. 

2.  Nancy  Stair.    Lane.     (Appleton.)     $1.50. 

3.  The    Challoners.      Benson.       (Lippincott.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Queen's  Quair.  Hewlett.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Four  Roads  to  Paradise.    Goodwin.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Woodcarver  of  Lymus.  Waller.  (Little- 

Brown.)     $1.50. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1.  Old  Gorgon  Graham.     Lorimer.     (Double- 

day- Page.)     $1.50. 

2.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.       Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis.    Dillon.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    President.     Lewis.      (Barnes   &   Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The   Last   Hope.      Merriman.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 


CLEVELAND,   O. 

1.  The  Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis.    Dillon.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The    Crossing.      Churchill.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Vergilius.     Bacheller.     (Harper.)     $1.35. 

4.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

5.  A  Ladder  of  Swords.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.    Wiggin.     (Hough- 

ton-Mifflin.)    $1.25. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  The  Yoke.    Miller.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)   $1.50. 

2.  The  Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis.  Dillon.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.       Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Castaway.      Rives.      (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The    Grafters.      Lynde.      (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Cost.    Phillips.  (Bobbs-Merrill.)   $1.50. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.  Wiggin.    (Houghton- 

Mifflin.)     $1.25. 

2.  The    Silent    Places.      White.     (McClure.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The    Last    Hope.     Merriman.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Order    No.    11.     Stanley.      (Century   Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Old  Gorgon  Graham.     Lorimer.     (Double- 

day- Page.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Day  of  the  Dog.     McCutcheon.   (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

LOS   ANGELES,   CAL. 

1.  Four  Roads  to  Paradise.    Goodwin.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The    Castaway.      Rives.      (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.00  net. 

3.  In     Miners'     Mirage     Land.       Strobridgc 

(Artemisia  Bindery.)    $1.50  net. 

4.  The    Lightning    Conductor.      Williamson. 

(Holt.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis.    Dillon.  (Cen- 

tury Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Old  Gorgon  Graham.     Lorimer.     (Double- 

day-Page.)     $1.50. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  A  Ladder  of  Swords.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Old  Gorgon  Graham.     Lorimer.     (Double- 

day- Page.)     $1.50. 

3.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.       Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis.    Dillon.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.     Wiggin.     (Hough- 

ton-Mifflin.)    $1.25. 

6.  The  Last   Hope.     Merriman.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 
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MONTREAL,  CAN. 

1.  The     Crossing.    Churchill.       (Copp-CIark 

Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  A   Ladder   of    Swords.     Parker.      (Copp- 

Clark  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The    Pillar   of    Light.     Tracy.      (McLeod- 

Allen.)    $1.25. 

4.  The  Last   Hope.     Merriman.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Blazed  Trail  Stories.     White.     (Morang.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Queen's  Quair.  Hewlett.   (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1.  A  Ladder  of  Swords.    Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Old    Gorgon    Graham    Letters.      Lorimer. 

(Doubleday-Page.)     $1.50. 

3.  Rebecca.       Wiggin.       (Houghton-Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

4.  The    Crossing.      Churchill.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Vergilius.     Bacheller.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

6.  Bred  in  the  Bone.  Page.    (Scribner.)   $1.50. 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

1.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  A  Ladder  of  Swords.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The    Castaway.     Rives.      (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.00  net. 

4.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.       Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

5.  The   Last   Hope.     Merriman.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Old  Gorgon  Graham.     Lorimer.     (Double- 

day-Page.)    $1.50. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

1.  Old  Gorgon  Graham.     Lorimer.     (Double- 

day-Page.)    $1.50. 

2.  The    Crossing.      Churchill .     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Vergilius.     Bacheller.     (Harper.)     $1.35. 

4.  The    Seeker.    Wilson.      (Doubleday-Page.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Queen's  Quair.    Hewlett.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The     Lightning    Conductor.      Williamson. 

(Holt.)     $1.50. 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

1.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.    Wiggin.     (Hough- 

ton-Mifflin.)    $1.25. 

2.  Beverly  of  Graustark.    McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Sequil.     Shute.     (Everett  Press.)     $1.00. 

4.  A  Ladder  of  Swords.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Old  Gorgon  Graham.     Lorimer.     (Double- 

day-Page.)    $1.50. 
6l  The  Crossing.       Churchill.      (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 

1.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.       Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

2.  The    Crossing.      Churchill.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Conquest.     Dye.     (McClurg.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Cost.  Phillips.   (Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Memoirs  of  a  Baby.    Daskam.     (Har- 

per.)    $1.50. 

6.  The    Pillar    of    Light.     Tracy.      (Clode.) 

$1.50. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

1.  A  Ladder  of  Swords.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.    Wiggin.    (Hough- 

ton-Mifflin.)    $1.25. 

3.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.       Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

4.  The   Crossing.      Churchill.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Old  Gorgon  Graham.     Lorimer.     (Double- 

day-Page.)    $1.50. 

6.  The    Castaway.     Rives.      (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.00  net. 

ROCHESTER,   N.  Y. 

1.  The    Crossing.      Churchill.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.08. 

2.  The  Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis.    Dillon.  (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.08. 

3.  The    Castaway.    Rives.       (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.00. 

4.  The    Silent    Places.      White.      (McClure- 

Phillips.)     $1.08. 

5.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.       Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.08. 

6.  The  Yoke.    Miller.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)  $1.08. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

1.  The    Crossing.      Churchill.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis.    Dillon.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Queen's  Quair.    Hewlett.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Last  Hope.     Merriman.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Beverly  of  Graustark.    McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $150. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.       Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.20. 

2.  The    Crossing.      Churchill.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.20. 

3.  The  Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis.    Dillon.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.20. 

4.  A  Ladder  of  Swords.    Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.20. 

5.  The    Castaway.     Rives.      (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.00. 

6.  The  Queen's  Quair.  Hewlett   (Macmillan.) 

$i.2a 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

1.  The    Crossing.      Churchill.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  A  Ladder  of  Swords.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Vergilius.     Bachellcr.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Castaway.      Rives.      (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.00  net. 

5.  The     Cost.       Phillips.        (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Bred  in  the  Bone.    Page.    (Scribner.)   $1.50. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

1.  A  Ladder  of  Swords.    Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The    Crossing.      Churchill.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Nancy  Stair.     Lane.     (Appleton.)     $1.50. 

4.  Dorothea.     Maartens.     (Appleton.)     $1.50. 

5.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.       Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis.    EHIlon.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)     $1.50. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

1.  Prosit.     Clotho.     (Elder.)     $1.25. 

2.  The  Queen's  Quair.    Hewlett.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.       Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.     Wiggin.     (llough- 

ton-Miftiin.)     $1.25. 

5.  The  Day  of  the  Dog.    McCutcheon.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

6.  Man   and   Superman.     Shaw.      (Brentano.) 

$1.25. 


TOLEDO,  O. 

1.  A  Ladder  of  Swords.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The    Crossing.      Churchill.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Beverly  of  Graustark.   McCutcheon.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Old  Gorgon  Graham.     Lorimer.     (Double- 

day-Page.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis.    Dillon.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The    Castaway.      Rives.      (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.00. 

TORONTO,  CAN. 

1.  The    Last    Hope.     Merriman.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Ladder  of   Swords.     Parker.      (Copp- 

Clark  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Pillar  of  Light.     Trac>.     (McLeod  & 

Allen.)     75c.  and  $1.25. 

4.  The     Spenders.       Wilson.        (McLeod     & 

Allen.)     25c.  and  50c. 

5.  The    Little    Shepherd.     Fox.      (McT-cod   & 

Allen.)     75c.  and  $1.25. 

6.  He    that    Eatheth    Bread.      Kcays.      (Mus- 

son  &  Co.)     75c.   and  $1.25. 


TL'CSON.    ARIZ. 

1.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.        Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50. 

2.  Bred  in  the  Bone.    Page.    (Scribner.)   $1.50. 

3.  Rulers    of    Kings.      Atherton.       (Harper.) 

$1.50 

4.  The     Silent    Places.      White.       (McClure- 

Phillips.)     $1.50. 

5.  The    Castaway.      Rives.      (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.00. 

6.  Sir  Mortimer.    Johnston.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

1.  A  Ladder  of  Swords.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

^1.50. 

2.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.     Wiggin.     (Hough- 

ton-MifWin.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Cost.    Phillips.  (Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.00. 

4.  Old  Gorgon  Graham.     Lorimer.     (Double- 

day,   Page.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Queen's  Quair.   Hewlett.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Beverly  of  Graustark.   McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1.  A  Ladder  of  Swords.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.     Wiggin.     (Hough- 

ton-Mifflin.)    $1.25. 

3.  Nancy  Stair.    Lane.     (Appleton.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis.    Dillon.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The   Last   Hope.     Merriman.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Brave  Hearts.     Eraser.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 
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From  the  above  lists  the  six  best  selling 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  follow- 
ing system : 

POINTS 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives    10 

8 

7 
6 

5 
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BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are : 

1.  A  Ladder  of  Swords.    Parker.  (Har- 

per.)     $1.50 152 

2.  In   the   Bishop's   Carriage.     Michel- 

son.    (Bobbs-Merrill.)     $1.50 121 

3.  The    Crossing.      Churchill.      (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50 119 

4.  The    Affair    at    the    Inn.    Wiggin. 

(Houghton-Mifflin.)      $1.25 83 

5.  The  Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis..    Dillon. 

(Century  Co.)     $1.50 74 

6.  Old     Gorgon     Graham.       Lorimer. 

(Doubleday-Page.)     $1.50 71 
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PORES! 

WHY  TAKE  DAINTY  CARE  of  your 

mouth  and  neglect  your  pores,  the  myriad  mouths 
of  your  skin  ?   The  pores  are  the  safety  valves  of 

the  body*  If  they  be  kept  in  perfect  order  by  con- 
stant and  intelligent  bathing,  a  very  general  source 
of  danger  from  disease  is  avoided.  Hand  Sapolio 
is  unequaled  as  a  gentle,  efficacious  pore-opener* 
It  does  not  gloss  them  over,  or  chemically  dissolve 
their  health-giving  oils,  yet  clears  them  thoroughly, 
by  a  method  of  its  own. 


AFTER  A  REFRESHING  BATH  with 
Hand  Sapolio,  every  one  of  the  2,38 1, 248 
healthily-opened  pores  of  your  skin  will  shout  as 
through  a  trumpet,  '^For  this  relief,  much 
thanks/^  Five  minutes  with  Hand  Sapolio 
equals  hours  of  so-called  Health  Exercises. 

Don't  ar^ue.  Don't  infer,  Jn^  it! 

Its  use  is  a  fine  tiabit. 

Its  cost  a  trifie. 
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That  German  readers  would  not  be 
likely  to  take  Professor   Miinsterberg's 

Americans  at  their  face 
A  German  View  value  was  the  conclii- 
of  Our  Latest  sion  reached  by  our  re- 
Champion,  viewer  in  the  November 

number  of  The  Book- 
man. Striking  confirmation  of  this  opin- 
ion is  afforded  by  the  pnblicatlon,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Miinchner  Intend,  of  a 
malicious  but  unquestionably  clever  par- 
ody of  the  Harvard  man's  book.  The 
writer  is  Henry  F.  Urban,  who  makes 
Goldberger  and  von  Polenz,  as  well  as 
Miinsterberg,  the  targets  of  his  sarcasm. 
The  last,  however,  is  the  one  who  suffers 
most.  All  three  are  impliedly  accused 
of  writing  at  the  suggestion  of  "exalted 
personages"  (of  course  none  other  than 
the  Kaiser  and  his  advisers),  whose 
policy  it  is  "to  play  the  good  httle  boy" 
in  the  presence  of  Uncle  Sam.  The  skit 
in  question  is  entitled  Das  Laud  der 
HaWgbtier,  "The  Land  of  the  Demi- 
gods." From  the  following  excerpts  one 
may  gain  a  fair  idea  of  tJie  degree  of 
seriousness  with  which  Herr  Urban,  and 
doubtless  many  other  Germans  with  him, 
are  apt  to  read  Professor  Miinsterberg's 
cloying  comment  on  American  life. 

"America  is  the  land  of  milk  and  honey. 
.    .    .    Every  ordinary  man  Is  there  a  king 


to  whom  all  do  reverence.  If  an  American 
street  sweeper  wishes  to  take  a  trip  to  Europe, 
all  he  has  to  do  is  to  write  to  Vanderbilt,  who 
immediately  places  his  steam  yacht  at  the 
applicant's  disposal.  The  trusts  are  managed 
by  labourers,  and  the  latter  determine  the  prices 
of  all  the  necessities  of  life,  of  course  fixity 
them  as  low  as  possible.  In  New  York  the 
common  people  drive  in  the  parks  of  after- 
noons in  the  most  brilliant  equipages.  In  the 
evening  they  go  to  the  theatres  in  the  same 
style," 

'"In  .America  legislators  are  chosen  from  the 
masses  of  the  people,  and  are  possessed  of  an 
honesty  and  incorruptibility  such  as  one  must 
seek  in  vain  in  Europe  and  especially  in  Ger- 
many, This  explains  the  remarkable  fact  that 
in  America  there  is  no  .such  thing  as  bribery. 
.  .  .  Now  and  then,  of  course,  some  dollar- 
king  seeks  to  influence  a  legislature  to  his 
personal  advantage.  But  such  attempts  are 
always  brought  fo  naught  by  the  honesty  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  the 
tempter  is  usually  sent  to  the  penitentiary." 
•  *  *  *  « 

"The  American  negro  is  completely  equal  (o 
the  white  man,  not  merely  politically  but  in 
every  other  way,  and  above  all  socially.  In 
theatres,  negroes  are  given  the  boxes  and  the 
best  seats  in  the  parquette.  A  white  man  wha 
dares  to  commit  an  assault  upon  a  negro  ii 
immediately  burned  at  the  stake  by  the  citi- 
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"The  American  man  is  the  crown  of  mascu 
line  humanity.  Most  Amer  tan  men  are  m 
business,  and  in  this  career  thej  ilways  dis 
play  the  most  scrupulous  honour  and  1  oneslv 
■  .  .  The  respect  of  the  Amer  can  for  the 
inlelleetual  property  of  fore  gner^  has  passed 
into  3  proverb.  Thus  when  Mr  Conned  the 
director  of  the  New  ^  ork  Opera  Ho  t  e 
sought  to  appropriate  Pars  fat  agamst  the 
will  of  the  Wagner  hcir^.  such  a  storm  of 
protest  arose  from  press  and  public  that  Con- 
ned was  shamed  into  abandoning  his  purpose. 
,  .  .  The  American  has  nothing  but  bound- 
less admiration  for  the  achievements  of  other 
nations.  His  most  commonplace  observation 
is;  'It  is  wonderful  how  immensely  superior 
the  Europeans  are  to  ns  American'^.' " 
*  «  *  *  * 

"American  children  are  the  most  perfect 
creatures  that  can  be  imagined.  Indeed  with 
tuch  parents  nothing  less  would  be  possible. 
.  .  .  Their  education  is  truly  Spartan,  No 
coddling  is  permitted.     The  costly  clothes  and 


rich  candies  which  play  so  great  a  part  in  the 
education  of  European  children  are  unknown 
to  young  America." 

•  iK  *  «  * 

"After  the  foregoing,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  the  appellation  'demi-god'  is  not  too  com- 
plimentary to  the  American ;  indeed  it  is  hardly 
strong  enough,  Germans  can  pursue  no  better 
course  than  to  take  these  demi-gods  as  modeli. 
.  .  .  Let  this  be  done,  and  within  a  short 
lime  the  German  will,  without  doubt,  reach 
a  higher  intellectual  level  than  he  occupies  at 
the  present  time." 

•I 

During  the  past   few  years   we  have 
been  visited  by  a  number  of  Scandinavian 
celebrities.  We  have  seen 
Cavling,  the  cleverest  of 
Ole  Bang.  Danish  journalists,  Char- 

lotte Wiehe-Bereny, 
whose  success  in  panto- 
mime was  pronounced,  Holger  Drach- 
maiin,  the  poet  of  wine,  women,  and 
song,  and  now  we  are  to  hear  the  plays 
of  Ibsen  read  in  the  original  Norwegian 
tongue,  by  the  most  widely  known  of 
Scandinavian  readers,  Mr.  Ole  Bang. 
Mr.  Bang  came  here  last  June,  and  until 
recently  has  kept  himself  in  the  back- 
ground. The  young  Norseman  was  in 
the  meantime  seeing  much  of  America, 
As  a  result  he  has  carefully  written 
around  the  material  he  discovered — prin- 
cipally at  one  of  our  prominent  seaside 
resorts — a  little  story  which  he  calls 
CbUdrcn  of  the  Rich. 
x 
Mr.  Bang's  stay  will  extend  through 
the  winter.  Beginning  about  the  first  of 
this  month  in  New  York,  with  a  reading 
from  Peer  Gynt,  with  musical  accom- 
paniment, Mr.  Bang  will  visit  various 
American  cities,  giving  a  first  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  an  interpretation  of 
Ibsen's  masterpieces.  But  Mr,  Bang's 
reputation  is  not  that  of  the  reader  only. 
He  is  a  playwright  of  considerable  power, 
and  certain  critics  give  him  a  place  with 
Bjomson,  Ibsen,  Strindberg  and  Ham- 
sun. His  latest  drama,  A  Norse  Maid,  is 
now  being  prepared  for  the  American 
stage.  Like  the  greatest  of  his  com- 
patriots, Ole  Bang  is  a  realist,  with  this 
difference,  however:  there  is  a  dreami- 
ness of  effect  in  his  writings  as  well  as 
a  daintiness  of  touch  that  makes  the 
bond  between  liim   and   the  masters  in 
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places  rather  thin.  And  unlike  nearly 
all  Scandinavian  writers  of  quality,  the 
author  in  his  tales  and  novels  sees  with 
the  impressionistic  eye.  Of  course  Mr. 
Bang  will  write  a  book  about  America 
on  his  return  to  Norway,  and  those  who 
know  him  claim  that  such  a  work  will  be 
far  more  entertaining  and  valuable  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  mass  of  literature  that 
has  been  written  by  hurried  foreign  vis- 
itors on  busy  Americans. 
■t 
Two  or  three  pages  in  the  Recollections 
of  Princess  Catherine  Radziwill  contain 
some  statements  that  will 

Will  'vas  a  niece  of  Ma- 
dame Hanska,  whom 
Balzac  married  toward  the  end  of  his 
life,  and  she  claims  that  the  novelist  was 
indebted  to  her  aunt  for  the  development 
of  his  genius  to  an  extent  which  has  not 
even  been  suggested  by  other  historians. 
"She  has  gone  down  to  posterity  as  the 
woman  whom  Balzac  loved,"  writes  the 
Princess  Radziwill,  "while  she  deserved 
to  have  been  known  as  the  one  being  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  marvellous  genius,  and  also 
as  his  collaborator  in  manv  of  his  works. 


For  instance,  the  novel  called  Modeste 
Mignon  is  almost  entirely  written  by  her 
pen,  and  certainly  some  of  her  illustrious 
V  usband's  best  books  have  had  something 
or  other  added  to  them  by  her  hand." 


The  Princess  Radziwill  throws  some 
interesting  light  on  the  later  years  of  the 
life  of  Madame  de  Balzac.  Her  family 
had  not  wished  her  to  ally  herself  to  a 
personage  who.  according  to  their  aristo- 
cratic prejudices,  was  nothing  but  a 
French  novel  writer.  Pecuniary  consid- 
erations were  put  forward  and  people 
had  attributed  sordid  motives  to  Balzac. 
The  result  was  that  before  her  second 
marriage  Madame  Hanska  voluntarily 
gave  up  her  great  fortune,  and  after  Bal- 
zac's death  found  herself  bearing  the 
burden  of  his  large  debts.  In  her  later 
years  she  never  left  Paris,  except  to 
spend  the  summer  at  a  property  she  had 
near  Ville  Neuve  St.  George.  She  be- 
came very  infirm  and  immensely  stout. 
All  traces  of  the  beauty  for  which  she 
had  been  renowned  in  her  youth  disap- 
peared, but  the  incomparable  charm 
which  had  fascinated  the  author  of  the 
Cotnddie  Humaine  never  left  her.  The 
house  which  Balzac  had  built  and  ar- 
ranged for  her  when  they  married  was 
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EditorUit  Rooms  •% 
^/\    NewYorACity 


A  California 
Bound  Robin. 


a  tiny  habitation,  full  to  overflowing  with 
costly  works  of  art,  pictures  and  old 
china.  The  lon^  drawing-rooni  with  its 
three  windows  had  a  big  fireplace,  op- 
posite which  stood  on  a  table  the  colossal 
bust  of  Balzac,  by  David  d' Angers.  Dur- 
ing her  last  years  Madame  de  Balzac  sel- 
dom stirred  from  this  room. 
•t 
The  accompanying  envelope,  without 
material  trouljie  or  delay,  was  delivered 
to  Mr.  '  Will  Irwin,  a 
newspaper  man  who  has 
won  some  reputation 
with  his  pen  and  more 
as  the  "Champion  Three- 
Ring  Smoker  of  the  Pacific  Slope."  Some 
months  ago  Mr.  Irwin  left  his  favourite 
comer  in  the  Bohemian  Club  of  San 
Francisco  and  made  his  way  I\ast  to 
take  a  position  on  the  New  York  Sun. 
The  envelope  contained  a  roimd  robin 
from  Mr.  Irwin's  comrades  on  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  in  which  each  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  gave  his  own  version  of 
the  true  history  of  the  characters  in  the 
Burgess-Irwin  San  Francisco  Nights' 
Entertainment.  This  parody  of  the 
apocryphal  string  of  narratives  is  marked 
by  the  frank  joyousness  of  the  West.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  it  will  probably 
never  be  published  by  the  firm  which 
printed  the  original  novel.     It  is  not  by 


any  means  the  first  time  that  this  method 
of  addressing  an  envelope  has  been  used 
successfully.  Two  or  three  years  ago 
Mr.  Booth  Tarkington  wrote  a  letter  to 
a  friend.  On  the  envelope  he  drew  the 
picture  of  a  huge  and  aggressive  black 
beard.  Underneath  this  he  wrote  "The 
Players  Club,  New  York  City."  With- 
out hesitation  the  letter  was  handed  to 
the  well-known  artist  for  whom  Mr. 
Tarkington  had  intended  it. 

By  most  people  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett   would   probably   be   considered 

the  children's  story-teller, 
"In  the  notwithstanding    the 

Closed  Room."    "'^"y     T'^'^     ^^e     has 

written    for    grown-ups. 

It  is  nearly  ten  years  now 
since  she  published  her  last  story  of  child- 
hood— that  story  of  an  imaginative  girl's 
mind — really  a  piece  of  autobiography, 
The  One  I  Knew  the  Best  of  Ail.  The 
announcement  that  she  has  returned  to 
the  field  of  her  greatest  successes  and 
appears  this  year  with  a  new  story  of 
child-life  will,  probably,  be  welcome  news 
to  the  older  generation,  who  pleased  the 
nursery  children  by  reading  Lord  Fatint- 
leroy  to  them,  and  to  the  younger  people 
also  whom  as  nursery  folk  listened  to  that 
story.  In  the  Closed  Room.  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett's new  book,  is  a  weird  little  story. 
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half  in  the  material  world,  and  half  in  the 
world  of  fantasy — almost  a  ghost  story. 
Judith,  the  heroine,  is  the  daughter  of 
a  New  York  labouring  man.  In  the  sum- 
mer the  family  become  the  caretakers  of 
a  big  house  in  the  fashionable  New  York 
West  Side.  In  the  house  is  one  room 
that  all  the  older  people  find  locked 
against  them,  but  when  Judith,  going 
upstairs  alone,  tries  the  door  it  opens  at 
her  touch,  and  she  finds  herself  in  a  won- 
derland of  toys  and  delights.  Soon  a 
strange,  beautiful  little  girl  comes  from 
"somewhere"  to  play  with  her,  and  day 
after  day  the  two  meet  to  continue  their 


games.  When,  toward  the  end  of  the 
story,  the  mistress  of  the  house  returns, 
hastily  and  in  deep  mourning,  hears  of 
Judith's  playmate  and  rushes  to  the  room, 
to  find  only  little  Judith  pale  and  still 
on  the  couch,  "no,  not  asleep,"  as  her 
mother  says,  the  mystery  of  the  strange 
little  visitor,  who  has  come  for  the  last 
time  to  take  Judith  away  with  her  to 
fairer  playing  grounds,  becomes  plain. 
By  a  peculiar  coincidence  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett's story  of  the  mystery  of  childhood 
and  its  almost  unattainable  secrets  ap- 
peared about  the  same  time  as  Kipling's 
cryptographic  They. 


FRANCES    HOTCSON   SUBMETT. 
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It  is  argued  by  a  writer  in  the  Atlantic 
that  the   inferiority   of  American  plays 

and  novels  is  due  to  the 
The  Excuse  fact  that  we  have  not  "a 
for  American  highly  organised  and  fin- 
Fiction,  ished  society'*   for  them 

to  depict.  'The  results 
of  our  dramatic  experiments,"  she  says, 
"are  shapeless  and  perishable  because  the 
stuff  out  of  which  they  are  made  is  un- 
seasoned." Our  society  novel  is  bad  be- 
cause fashionable  society  **is  too  conscious 
of  its  own  resolved  elegance,  too  con- 
strained as  yet  in  its  fine  imported  clothes, 
to  sit  easily  and  gracefully  for  its  por- 
trait." Mrs.  Wharton,  she  adds,  **has 
done  much  to  redeem  the  American  so- 
ciety novel  from  its  reproach  of  utter  com- 
monness, but  yet,  once  again,  are  not  her 
subtle  method  and  refined  analysis  almost 
thrown  away  upon  so  flimsy  a  subject?" 
That  is  the  first  thing  a  critic  learns  from 
the  manuals  of  American  literature,  al- 
ways to  blame  the  material,  never  the 
writers.  Such  a  young  country,  and  with 
manners  so  unformed,  such  vulgar,  rich 
people,  such  unstable  lower  classes,  how 
can  you  expect  a  work  of  art  ?  We  have 
silly  books  because  life  is  so  silly,  and 
if  now  and  then  a  fairly  good  one  ap- 
pears, is  it  not  "almost  thrown  away  upon 
so  flimsy  a  subject"?  Wait  till  we  cease 
to  be  common,  till  we  get  a  "background" 
with  some  ivy  growing  on  it,  till  the  rich 
are  picturesque,  and  society  is  stratified 
and  the  poor  are  in  costume  and  know 
their  place — then  it  may  be  worth  while 
for  a  genius  to  begin. 


Here  we  are,  some  of  us  totally  bald 
and  some  with  long  white  beards,  yet  all 
of  us  far  too  young  to  deserve  either 
drama  or  fiction.  When  will  society  be 
sufficiently  finished  to  warrant  Mrs. 
Wharton's  writing  of  it  in  a  finished 
style?  Meanwhile  can  nothing  be  said 
of  us  as  human  beings,  or  even  as  im- 
mortal souls  ?  There  seems  to  be  a  breed 
of  critics  who  believe  in  the  utter  vul- 
garity of  here  and  now,  and  refer  every 
artistic  failure  to  time,  place,  subject, 
social  conditions,  to  anything  under  the 
sun  but  the  quality  of  the  writer's  mind. 
Books  on  American  literature  are  full 
of  these  elaborate  apologies,  and  you 
might  think  that  the  brain  of  an  author 
was   some   superior  kind   of   squash   or 


melon  that  could  seldom  be  raised  here 
for  lack  of  the  proper  fertiliser.  Still 
more  depressing  is  the  view  that  a 
writer's  failure  is  due  to  the  material,  that 
any  sort  of  human  beings,  fashionable  or 
unfashionable,  finished  or  unfinished,  are 
to  blame  for  the  writer's  lack  of  interest 
or  unworthy  of  "subtle  method  and  re- 
fined  analysis"  or  any  other  good  thing 
he  or  she  may  happen  to  have.  Why 
try  and  explain  our  "flat  unraised  spirits" 
by  the  ingrained  commonness  of  things 
or  cheat  the  uninspired  with  the  hope  that 
had  they  a  higher  subject  they  might 
soar?  New  York  does  not  account  for 
Mrs.  Burton  Harrison's  New  Yorkers,  or 
Kentucky  for  Mr.  Allen's  heroes.  You 
might  as  well  blame  Jerusalem  for  Ben 
Hut  or  St.  Louis  for  The  Crisis, 

We  can  give  no  account  of  the  serious 
drama  last  month,  if  there  was  any,  hav- 
ing   spent    our    time    in 
The  Bearing        visiting     musical      com- 
of  Musical  edies.      Ever    since    last 

Comedy.  spring,  when  the  London 

critics  were  lamenting 
the  overthrow  of  British  drama  by  music, 
horseplay,  and  the  dance,  we  have  had 
this  matter  in  mind,  wondering  if  Amer- 
ica was  in  like  peril.  During  the  sum- 
mer we  attended  several  hot-weather 
shows  and  last  month  saw  five  musical 
comedies  in  a  single  week,  always  with 
our  country's  good  in  mind.  So  slight 
were  their  essential  diflFerences  that  it  was 
like  seeing  the  same  musical  comedy  five 
times.  The  music  in  each  case  was  a 
confluence  of  hand-organ  echoes  and  the 
book  a  compilation.  Like  other  large  in- 
dustries, it  rests  on  the  principle  of  inter- 
changeable parts,  as  the  economists  call 
it.  There  is  no  need  of  a  new  musical 
comedy.  An  old  one  refitted  with  stan- 
dard parts  is  equally  serviceable.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  purpose  of  a  musical  comedy 
only  to  seem  new  without  being  so — a 
sound  business  principle,  as  can  be  proved 
at  any  time  by  a  study  of  soaps  or  tinned 
goods.  As  a  biscuit  promoter,  for  in- 
stance, you  would  not  aim  at  any  large 
originality  in  design  or  novelty  in  flavour. 
An  astonishing  biscuit  would  not  serve 
your  turn.  You  would  study  the  most 
successful  biscuits  that  vou  knew  and 
depart  from  them  in  no  essential.  You 
would  conceive  vour  biscuit  with  a  chas- 
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tened  fancy,  viewing  it  as  the  pale 
flower  of  a  public  want,  not  as  your 
private  dream  of  beauty,  taking  the  bis- 
cuit-eater as  he  is,  not  as  he  might  be, 
and  framing  it  on  past  biscuits  tried  and 
proved  and  still  selling.  As  a  biscuit- 
maker  you  would  be  self-subdued  and 
un-Shakespearean,  and  your  Butterettes 
would  depart  as  little  as  possible  from 
the  highly  prosperous  Crispines,  their 
predecessor.  Your  pent-up  fancy  would 
only  emerge  when  it  came  to  advertising. 
So  it  is  with  these  musical  plays,  indeed 
with  the  rank  and  file  of  plays  generally, 
and  whether  consciously  or  not  their 
makers  act  on  this  principle.  The  only 
really  serious  thing  in  these  musical  com- 
edies and  the  only  evidence  of  talent  was 
the  dancing.  The  bright  and  eloquent 
human  leg,  versatile  and  inventive,  had 
all  the  qualities  that  we  missed  in  the 
mind  of  the  playwright.  There  are  new 
and  clever  dances,  graceful,  ingenious 
and  amusing.  It  is  the  one  hope  of 
musical  comedy — the  intelligence  that 
drives  those  legs.  To  dance  as  they  do 
is  a  far  nobler  art  than  to  write  like  the 
usual  playwright. 

This  language  is  meant  to  be  bitter. 
It  is  the  result  of  that  one  terrible  week 
in  which  we  saw  Piff,  Paff,  Pouf,  The 
Sho-giiJi,  ]\Ir.  Wix  of  Wickham,  The 
School  Girl  and  The  Madcap  Princess. 
It  is,  we  trust,  sufficiently  in  the  vein 
of  heavy  sarcasm  to  class  us  among  those 
intellectual  persons  who  "have  the  wel- 
fare of  the  stage  at  heart.*'  It  is  desirable 
sometimes  to  apply  artistic  or  intellectual 
standards  to  these  matters,  if  only  to 
show  that  you  have  them  about  you,  but 
sooner  or  later  a  sense  of  their  irrele- 
vancy comes  upon  you.  You  feel  like 
Mr.  William  Winter  at  a  minstrel  show, 
saying,  ''To  what  have  we  sunk  since 
Shakespeare!"  or  like  the  western 
evangelist  who  broke  up  a  children's 
dancing  class  by  a  sermon  on  the  sin  of 
waltzing.  Compunctions  for  your  own 
pomposity  torment  you  in  the  intervals 
of  self-approval.  One  of  the  cheats  of 
the  critical  temperament  is  the  belief  that 
when  its  possessor  is  bored  there  is  always 
some  objective  reason  to  account  for  it. 
The  critical  person  seldom  admits  that 
his  ennui  may  be  merely  his  own  mind's 
little     domestic     tragedy.     He     reasons 


rather  that  it  is  a  social  disaster,  some- 
times of  national  dimensions,  and  the 
more  he  reflects,  the  more  he  boils  with 
public  spirit,  contrasting  the  present  with 
the  past  and  forgetting  that  the  past  is  a 
place  where  the  foolish  little  things  are 
forgotten.  Mr.  George  Ade's  Sho-gun 
is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  his  5'w/- 
ian  of  Sulu,  and  Piff,  Paff,  Pouf  is  in 
precisely  the  same  class  as  The  Girl  from 
Paris.  They  are  not  a  sign  of  the  times 
or  a  proof  of  deterioration  or  a  menace 
to  the  stage.  In  this  country  at  least 
entertainments  of  the  same  rank  have 
been  flourishing  for  twenty  years  and 
drawing  about  the  same  proportion  of 
playgoers.  Needless  to  say,  it  is  not  the 
class  of  playgoers  that  appreciated  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan,  but  rather  the  descend- 
ants of  audiences  who  liked  the  Black 
Crook  and  old-time  variety  shows. 

But  while  no  art  goes  to  the  making 
of  musical  comedies  (with  the  single 
exception  of  the  dancing),  and  while 
most  of  them  are  devoid  of  any  real 
humour  or  novelty,  there  is  an  art  of 
enjoying  them,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
Critical  Person  who  is  apt  to  be  caught 
at  one  of  them  now  and  then  we 
may  lay  down  a  few  simple  rules. 
In  the  first  place  the  demand  that  they 
make  of  the  observer  is  sheer  animal 
spirits.  Never  go  with  a  merely  clever 
or  intelligent  friend.  He  will  always  de- 
press you.  Beware  of  any  one  who  at  all 
times  regards  his  mind  as  indispensable. 
The  only  way  to  enjoy  the  average  play 
for  its  own  sake  is  to  a])proach  it  in  a 
deep  oblivion  of  all  antecedent  things. 
And  at  a  musical  comedy  which  turns 
out  to  be  neither  musical  nor  a  comedy, 
even  a  moderate  intellect  spoils  the  sport 
if  it  is  turned  severely  upon  the  stage. 
But  there  is  always  the  audience  with  its 
unaccountable  pleasures  and  whims,  al- 
ways the  wonder  at  the  eternal  novelty  of 
commonplace.  The  question  we  ask  of 
musical  comedy  is,  after  all,  only  the  same 
old  question  that  we  ask  through  life  in 
this  great  iterative  democracy,  of  books, 
of  newspapers,  of  the  average  man — Why 
the  same  thing  so  often  ?  But  if  you  must 
be  persistently  intellectual  and  analyse  all 
the  jokes  into  their  constituents;  if  the 
lines  seem  like  an  almanac  and  the  lead- 
ing lady  a  little  vulgar  despite  her  good 
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looks,  and  the  laughter  irritates  because 
you  cannot  share  it ;  there  at  least  re- 
mains that  glorious  sense  of  superiority. 
How  delightfully  few  of  you  there  are 
and  how  many  of  them !  Contrast  the 
wit  of  The  Sho-^\in  with  the  wit  of 
Hudibras,  let  the  keen  mind  detect  the 
lack  of  logic  in  the  plot,  compare  Charles 
Lamb  with  Mr.  Eddie  Foy,  the  sand-man, 
and  Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Wix,  and 
be  cheerful  in  your  splendid  isolation. 
There  is  no  need  of  being  crabbed  about 
it.  One  could  scarcely  remain  a  patriot 
if  he  hated  all  fools. 


After  all,  the  lucky  man  of  the  present 
is  he  who  can  remain  cheerful  in  the 
presence  of  the  usual  thing,  when  its  only 
vice  is  its  usualness.  The  improvement 
of  the  stage  will  not  come  by  abolishing 
commonplace  plays,  but  by  appreciating 
the  other  sort.  Reform  often  seems  only 
the  dislike  of  the  blase  for  the  people 
with  animal  spirits.  The  man  who  can- 
not see  a  crowd  amusing  itself  innocently 
without  wishing  to  annihilate  it  is  really 
incomplete.  He  is  cut  off  from  common 
humanity  just  because  it  is  common 
humanity.  The  oratory  of  ennui  serves 
no  purpose  whatever.  Ennui  is  a  matter 
of  reduced  vitality  or  of  spiritual  defeat. 
It  is  a  large  vulgar,  garrulous  and  repeti- 
tious planet,  and  musical  comedies  are 
only  one  of  many  human  noises,  and  no 
man,  no  matter  how  artistic,  has  really 
any  quarrel  with  humdrum,  when  he  has 
once  made  it  clear  that  he  knows  it  for 
what  it  is. 

In  view  of  the  very  wide  success  that 
Mr.  Harry  Leon  Wilson  has  won  with 

The  Spenders  and  with 
Harry  Leon  The  Seeker,  it  seems 
Wilson —  strange  that  no  one  has 

"Pickpocket."       recalled  the  story  of  the 

time  that  he  was  arrested 
as  a  pickpocket  and  lodged  in  jail.  The 
New  York  papers  had  a  good  deal  of  fun 
over  the  matter,  but  to  all  appearances 
the  incident  seems  to  have  been  forgot- 
ten. It  was  when  Mr.  Wilson  was  the 
editor  of  Puck,  a  position  in  which  he 
succeeded  the  late  Henry  Cuyler  Bunncr. 
One  afternoon  he  left  the  office,  and  cross- 
ing over  to  Broadway,  entered  a  crowded 
uptown  car.  He  stood  on  the  rear  plat- 
form next  to  a  very  fat  man.     After  a 


few  blocks  the  fat  man  stepped  off,  but 
hardly  had  the  car  started  when  he  came 
running  back,  declaring  excitedly  that  he 
had  been  robbed  of  his  watch.  In  the 
meantime  Mr.  Wilson  had  felt  a  hand 
pushing  something  in  his  pocket,  and 
he  grasped  the  hand.  The  fat  man  then 
pointed  to  Mr.  Wilson,  who  wore  a  very 
flashy  charm  attached  to  a  cheap  watch. 
'*I  have  been  robbed,"  said  the  fat  man, 
"and  there  is  the  man  who  robbed  me.'' 
In  vain  Mr.  Wilson  insisted  that  the 
watch  had  been  thrust  into  his  pocket. 
Having  kept  his  grasp  on  the  hand  that 
he  felt  in  his  pocket,  he  dragged  the  man 
off  the  car  with  him.  They  were  both 
taken  to  jail  and  charged  with  being  pick- 
pockets. Mr.  Wilson  paced  the  cell  for 
three  hours.  He  finally  sent  word  into 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  was  then  Commis- 
sioner of  Police,  who  immediately  or- 
dered his  release. 

Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  is  responsible  for 
this  story.    He  says  that  there  was  once 

an  aspiring  young  author 
The  who  submitted  a  manu- 

Condensed  script  to  a  large  publish- 

Novel.  ing    house.      The    pub- 

lishers read  the  story 
carefully  and  sent  it  back  to  the  writer, 
asking  him  to  condense  it.  The  authoj 
condensed  the  story  and  returned  it  to 
the  publishers  once  more.  It  was  re- 
turned with  instructions  to  condense  it 
once  again.  The  young  man  followed  the 
instructions.  The  manuscript  was  re- 
turned to  him  five  times,  each  time  to  be 
condensed.  When  the  fifth  request  came 
the  aspiring  young  author  got  his  re- 
venge. On  a  sheet  of  paper  he  wrote  the 
title  of  the  story.  Under  it  he  wrote  the 
three  words : 

"Born,  Wed,   Dead." 

Mr.    Stewart   Edward   White,    whose 
new   book   The  Mountains  is   reviewed 

elsewhere  in  this  num- 
Stewart  Edward  ^er,  spent  an  exceedingly 

White's  Summer.  ^-^^'^'^^  ^""?'"/'"  i^f  ^er- 

mg  material    for   future 

stories.  **We  had  a  great 
trip,  were  out  three  months,"  he  writes  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend.  "The  most  spectacu- 
lar event  was  our  successful  attempt  to 
take  a  pack  train  through  from  the  head 
of  Dead  Man's  Canon  to  the  land  of  the 
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Kawcali.  This  is  just  under  the  main  crest 
and  in  the  granite  countrv.  Be  it  premised 
that  no  pack  train  had  ever  been  through 
that  way,  that  the  'saddle'  was  over  eleven 
thousand  feet  high,  and  tiiat  it  opened  a 
short  cut  from  Roaring  River  to  the 
Kawcah.  The  details  are  exciting  but 
lengthy.  We  mado  it.  At  one  time  we 
had  three  pack  animals  at  once  rolling 
down  the  cliffs.  At  another  we  worked 
our  way  half  a  mile  across  the  face  of  a 
precipice,  some  twenty-six  hundred  feet 
in  its  plunge,  by  means  of  a  little  crevice. 
We  lost  a  shovel  overboard,  and  never 
even  heard  it  hit.  The  ledge  quit  en- 
tirely for  twelve  feet,  whereupon  we 
dragged  by  hand  a  log  from  the  moun- 
tain, suspended  it  by  lariats  at  either  end, 
and  walked  the  horses  across  on  that. 
Buih  over  two  miles  of  trail  with  nothing 
but  an  axe  and  a  shovel.  Camped  on  a 
side  hill  so  steep  that  we  had  to  dig 
niches  in  which  to  sleep.  We  named  the 
pass  Elizal)eth  Pass  and  the  trail  Bloody 
Trail.  I  have  written  to  Washington  to 
have  these  names  put  on  the  maps.  We 
landed  finally  at  three  beautiful  lakes  and 
three  equally  beautiful  meadows,  sur- 
rounded by  sheer  granite  cliff  absolutely 
impregnable,  except  by  the  ledge  on 
which  we  had  descended.  Thence  we 
worked  down  in  about  fifteen  hours  to 
cut  the  Grant  forest  trail.  ...  I  am 
rejoiced  to  see  that  I  am  a  best  seller 
lately.  But  watch  for  the  thrilling  novel 
next  year  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams 
and  S.  Edoiiard  Wheight  entitled  The 
Mystery.  .  .  .  P.S.  Did  you  ever  hear 
golf  stockings  described  as  rattlesnake 
socks?" 

tt 

But  in  Santa  Barbara,  where  Stewart 

Edward  White  lives  in  what  he  calls  the 

"Jumping  Off  Place,"  they  have  women's 


clubs,  as  the  following  story  will  show. 
A  certain  organisation  known  as  the 
"Tuesday  Club"  held  a  "Victor  Hugo" 
day.  marked  by  the  usual  paper  and  read- 
ings. Among  those  who  read  was  a  wo- 
man whose  position  in  town  was  due  to 
her  wealth ;  who  had  been  elected  to  the 
club  solely  because  of  her  wealth ;  and 
who,  because  of  her  wealth,  had  Les  Mi- 
scrables  assigned  to  her.  Her  peroration 
ran  in  substance  as  follows :  "Whatever 
we  may  think  of  Hugo's  morals,  or  his 
sociology,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that 
his  English  is  faultless. 


Very  seldom  is  a  writer  able  to  make 
the  decided  impression  with  a  dozen 
magazine  stories  that 
Myra  Kelly  has  with  the 
Myra  KeUy.  tales  of  the  little  Jewish, 
Ttalian.  and  Irish  chil- 
dren of  the  lower  East 
Side  of  New  York  City  that  have  re- 
cently been  collected  in  book  form  under 
the  title  of  Litlle  Ci/ircHJ.  These  stories 
are  all  based  on  actual  experiences  of 
her  own.  She  was  a  student  in  the 
Teachers  College  in  New  York  when,  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  classmate,  she  entered  a  room  where 
examinations  for  teachers  in  the  New 
York  public  schools  were  being  held,  took 
out  her  pen,  and  wrote  out  an  examina- 
tion paper.  No  one  was  more  surprised 
than  herself  when  a  few  weeks  later  she 
received  notice  from  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  appear  before  it.  Then  she  was 
told  she  was  a  full-fledged  teacher  and 
had  her  choice  of  teaching  uptown  or 
downtown.  She  chose  downtown,  and  in 
a  few  days  began  her  work  as  a  teacher 
in  an  East  Side  school  at  147  East  Broad- 
way.   It  was  two  weeks  before  she  could 
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understand  a  word  tliat  her  little  charges 
spoke.  Though  it  took  some  time  to  ac- 
quire their  language,  it  did  not  take  her 
very  long  to  acquire  other  things  from 
them.  She  immediately  began  to  take  all 
their  infantile  diseases,  and  during  the 
two  years  that  she  remained  there  had 
pretty  nearly  every  affliction  that  childish 
flesh  is  heir  to.  When  the  labour  of  her 
teaching  experience  was  over,  she  began 
to  see  the  amusing  side  of  it,  and  took  to 
telling  yams  of  her  schooldays  to  her 
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friends.  She  was  urged  to  write  out  the 
stones,  and  did  so.  Entirely  unfamiliar 
with  the  practice  of  the  literary  profes- 
sion, she  sent  four  copies  of  her  first  tale 
to  four  different  magazines.  Two  re- 
turner 1  her  story.  The  other  two, 
McCture's  and  The  Century,  accepted  it, 
MeClure's  being  the  first ;  and  Miss  Kelly 
learned  that  it  is  not  the  custom  to  sub- 
mit the  same  story  to  two  publishers  at 
the  same  time ;  her  case  being  likened  by 
one  editor  to  that  of  a  young  lady  who 
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"accepts  two  offers  of  marriage  on  the 
same  day."  Miss  Kelly  is  the  daughter 
of  a  well-known  New  York  surgeon.  Dr. 
J.  E.  Kelly,  and  was  born  in  Dublin.  As 
a  child  she  was  a  great  friend  of  George 
Francis  Train,  and  was  one  of  the  child- 
ish messengers  between  the  Citizen  and 
the  world  of  grown-ups  ivlien  he  used  to 
sit  so  silently  in  Madison -Square  anil  re- 


war.  He  leads  a  very  quiet  life,  seldom 
going  even  to  Richmond.  He  is  fond, 
however,  of  recalling  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  moments  of  his  life,  when  he 
met  his  father  on  the  battlefield  under 
fire.  Captain  Lee  was  attached  to  the 
Rockbridge  Artillery,  which  was  in  action 
at  Sharpsburg.  A  great  many  of  his  com- 
rades had  been  killed,  and  the  survivors 


MONCURE  D.    CONWAY. 


fuse  to  have  any  conversation  with  older 

people. 

« 
Captain  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  author  of 

The  Recollections  and  Letters  of  General 
Robert  E.  Lee,  which 
General  Joseph  Wheeler 

Captain  Lee.  reviewed  for  The  Book- 
man last  month,  is  a 
farmer   at    West    Point, 

Virginia,  where  he  has  lived  since  the 


were  retiring  from  the  field.  Suddenly 
they  passed  the  Commanding  General. 
The  Captain  of  the  Battery  reported  to 
him.  Captain  Lee  turned  to  his  father, 
who  anxiously  asked  if  he  was  hurt. 
Then  Captain  Lee  asked :  "Are  you  going 
to  send  us  in  again  ?" 

"Yes,  my_  son,"  was  the  reply,  "you 
must  do  what  you  can  to  drive  those 
people  back." 

And  the  Atillery  went  back  into  action. 
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The  sweet  impersonal  patience  some- 
times displayed  by  those  who  gather  liter- 
ary  material    about    the 

m 

One  of  working-classes    at    first 

the  Facts.  ^,^"1  „'"    .'""^t"^'^^    ^^ 

the  followmg  newspaper 

story.  A  young  author 
studying  the  problems  of  union  labour 
in  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
book  about  them  determined  to  go 
straight  to  the  "sources."  With  socio- 
logical precision  he  entered  a  bar-room 
full  of  union  labourers  and  began  to 
"draw  them  out."  He  found  them  some- 
what inexpressive  till  he  mentioned  the 
name  of  Sam  Parks  in  terms  of  inade- 
quate respect,  whereupon  six  solidly  built 
and  entirely  trustworthy  "sources"  beat 
him  black  and  blue.  On  recovering,  he 
remarked,  "At  first  I  was  inclined  to  feel 
bitter  toward  the  whole  union  system. 
Now  that  Fve  slept  on  it,  however,  I  sim- 
ply set  it  down  as  one  fact  in  connection 
with  my  investigations — and  Tm  looking 
for  facts."  Further  reflection  brought 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  after  all  it 
was  merely  an  evidence  of  "the  hopeful- 
ness and  spirit  of  democracy"  for  which 
Chicago  is  remarkable. 

A  good  deal  of  pleasure  may  be  had 
by  following  in  all  its  windings  the  dis- 
cussion of  some  literary 
The  Journal-  topic  in  the  press.  No 
ism  of  Inner  matter  what  the  topic  is, 
Meanings.  provided   it  be  one  that 

demands  some  little  in- 
sight on  the  commentator's  part.  Mr. 
Kipling's  story  "They"  has  been  well 
suited  to  this  purpose,  and  we  have  tried 
not  to  skip  anything  that  anyone  has  had 
to  say,  from  heaviest  of  British  review- 
ers down  to  the  lightest  of  book-chat 
people  or  brightest  of  those  bright  young 
men  who  are  known  as  "breezy"  and 
who  write  for  newspapers.  The  com- 
ments on  "They"  would  already  make  a 
fair-sized  volume,  and  they  are  worth  sur- 
veying as  a  whole  for  the  vivid  and  con- 
crete way  in  which  they  illustrate  the 
conditions  of  literary  journalism.  Most 
of  them  were  written  on  an  empty  mind. 
Dozens  of  writers  to  whom  the  story 
suggested  nothing  took  a  page  or  two 
apiece  to  tell  us  so.  Now  and  then  one 
would  admit  the  bare  chance  that  there 
might  be  something  in  it,  though  for  his 


part  he  could  not  make  out  what  it  was^ 
but  generally  they  held  out  firmly  for  the 
non-existence  of  what  they  did  not  see. 
A  smaller  group  inquired  anxiously 
whether  Mr.  Kipling  might  not  mean 
this  or  that,  and  specific  answers  were 
promptly  supplied.  From  last  accounts 
we  have  learned  that  Mr.  Kipling's  spir- 
itual waifs  were  the  shades  of  illegitimate 
children  who  after  death  were  tempo- 
rarily detained  in  limbo.  This  point  is 
not  yet  settled  and  the  investigation  is 
still  going  on.  Finally  there  were  a  very 
few  who  modestly  enough  and  without 
admonishment  or  explanation,  expressed 
their  personal  sense  of  the  charm  in  the 
little  story  just  as  it  stood.  There  was 
no  esoteric  pride  about  them,  because 
they  did  not  know  that  anything  eso- 
teric had  happened.  Had  it  been  the 
Sacred  Fount,  by  Mr.  James,  they  might 
have  given  themselves  some  Eleusinian 
airs ;  but  "They"  was  merely  the  kind  of 
thing  that  appealed  to  persons  of  like 
spiritual  experience,  nor  was  there  the 
least  merit  in  that  experience.  These, 
however,  were  so  few  and  scattered  that 
they  are  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

In  a  debate  of  this  kind  the  Noes  al- 
ways have  it.  This  is  inevitable  when 
the  subject  by  its  very  nature  can  appeal 
to  only  a  few.  But  why  should  they  be 
so  voluble  and  aggressive  in  their  nega- 
tion? The  average  literary  commenta- 
tor seems  to  be  actually  jealous  of  the 
things  undreamt  of  in  his  philosophy. 
The  invariable  sequel  to  his  "I  don't  see 
it,"  is  "Neither  do  you,"  and  usually  with 
a  show  of  ill-temper.  No  feeling,  no 
cause,  and  never  any  account  taken  of 
possible  callosities.  The  average  review- 
er of  "They"  seemed  absurdly  eager  to 
vindicate  his  vacuum,  and  verv  few  of 
them  after  saying  that  they  did  not  see 
the  point  stopped  writing  about  it. 
There  is  in  these  matters  a  sort  of  lo- 
quacity of  negation,  as  if  every  one  who 
could  not  feel  were  bound  to  be  a  propa- 
gandist of  apathy.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened a  few  months  ago  when  Mr.  Ches- 
terton's Napoleon  of  Notting  Hill  was 
under  discussion.  We  recall  several  stout 
Britishers  at  the  time  who  stamped  upon 
it  with  their  hobnailed  shoes  because  it 
contained  no  large  round  meanings  like 
the  London  Times  or  Mr.  Crockett.     It 
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happens  to  any  book  that  makes  a  limited 
appeal.  A  queer  kind  of  rage  follows 
literary  incomprehension,  and  we  see 
more  of  it  nowadays  because  more  peo- 
ple are  engaged  in  writing.  The  theory 
of  it  is  that  all  skulls  are  of  the  same 
thickness  and  that  the  man  who  finds  any 
meaning  where  you  do  not  is  probably 
an  impostor.  The  excuse  for  it  is  the 
frequency  of  fraud,  especially  in  literary 
cults.  Cults  as  a  rule  are  as  soulless  as 
corporations.  One  feels,  for  instance, 
toward  certain  uncritical  lovers  of  Mr. 
James  as  Emerson  did  toward  noisy 
nature-lovers.  ''When  a  man  tells  you 
he  has  the  love  of  nature  in  his  heart," 
said  Emerson,  ''you  may  be  sure  he  hasn't 
any."  Not  to  know  a  writer's  faults  is 
not  to  be  on  sufficiently  intimate  terms 
even  to  like  him,  and  there  is  a  certain 
kind  of  praise  of  Mr.  James  which  is 
merely  a  Jacol)itc  countersign.  But 
whether  it  is  a  James  or  a  Meredith 
or  the  nonsense  of  Mr.  Chesterton  or  the 
spiritual  excursions  of  Mr.  Kipling,  you 
may  count  surely  on  the  baffled  fury  of 
all  stodgy  men,  the  inevitable  majority, 
who  will  tell  you  there  is  nothing  there 
and  damn  you  for  enjoying  yourself. 

In  connection  with  all  the  recent  dis- 
cussion of  Rudyard  Kipling's  "They     a 

letter  which  the  novelist 
Mr.  Kipling  has  written  on  the  sub- 
and  the  ject  of  Motoring  to  Mr. 

Motor  Car.  A.  B.  Filson  Young,  and 

which  is  included  in  the 
latter's  The  Complete  Motorist,  is  of  more 
than  passing  interest.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  a  certain  way  the  letter  and  the 
tale  reflect  each  other.  After  writing 
ironically  and  amusingly  of  the  afflictions 
of  the  motorist,  Mr.  Kipling  goes  on  to 
sav  that  the  chief  end  of  his  car,  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  is  the  discovery  of 
England.  "To  me  it  is  a  land  full  of 
stupefying  marvels  and  mysteries ;  and  a 
day  in  the  car  in  an  English  country  is  a 
day  in  some  fairy  museum  where  all  the 
exhibits  are  alive  and  real  and  vet  none 
the  less  delightfully  mixed  up  with  books. 
For  instance,  in  six  hours  I  can  go  from 
the  land  of  the  Ingoldsby  Legends  by 
way  of  the  Norman  Conquest  and  the 
Barons'  War  into  Richard  Jeffries's  coun- 
try, and  so  through  the  Regency,  one  of 
Arthur  Young's  less  known  tours,  and 


Celiacs  Arbour,  into  Gilbert  White's 
territory.  Horses,  after  all,  are  only 
horses;  but  the  car  is  a  time-machine 
on  whicTi  one  can  slide  from  one  century 
to  another  at  no  more  trouble  than  the 
pushing  forward  of  a  lever.  On  a  morn- 
ing I  have  seen  the  Assizes,  javelin-men 
and  all,  come  into  a  cathedral  town;  by 
noon  I  was  skirting  a  new-built  convent 
for  expelled  French  nuns;  before  sun- 
down I  was  watching  the  Channel  Fleet 
off  Selsea  Bill,  and  after  dark  I  nearly 
broke  a  fox's  back  on  a  Roman  road. 
You  who  are  born  and  bred  in  the  land 
naturally  take  such  trifles  for  granted, 
but  to  me  it  is  still  miraculous  that  if 
I  want  petrol  in  a  hurry  I  must  either 
pass  the  place  where  Sir  John  Lade  lived, 
or  the  garden  where  Jack  Cade  was 
killed.  In  Africa  one  has  only  to  put 
the  miles  under  and  go  on ;  but  in  Eng- 
land the  dead,  twelve  coffin  deep,  clutch 
hold  of  my  wheels  at  every  turn,  till  I 
sometimes  wonder  that  the  very  road 
does  not  bleed.  That  is  the  real  joy  of 
motoring — the  exploration  of  this  amaz- 
ing England." 

But  Mr.  Kipling,  the  Enthusiast, 
speedily  becomes  Mr.  Kipling,  the  Moral- 
ist. "Have  you  noticed,"  he  asked,  "how 
the  motor  is  the  most  efficient  temperance 
advocate,  and  the  only  Education  Act 
at  present  enforced,  in  Great  Britain  ?  A 
horse  in  most  harnesses  does  the  work 
for  which  his  driver  is  paid ;  and  when 
the  man  is  more  than  usual  drunk  the 
beast  will  steer  him  home.  Not  so  the 
car.  She  demands  of  her  driver  a  cer- 
tain standard  of  education,  the  capacity 
of  unflickering  attention,  and  absolute 
sobriety.  Failure  to  comply  with  her  in- 
tent means  death,  mutilation,  or  fine  in 
the  shape  of  a  heavy  repair  bill.  There  is 
no  argument :  there  is  no  concession : 
above  all,  there  are  no  carrots.  She  is  a 
condition,  not  a  theory.  Think  what  her 
presence,  in  registered  thousands,  will 
mean  to  a  nation  which  has  been  labo- 
riouslv  trained  never  to  admit  the  exist- 
ence  of  a  condition  if  that  condition  con- 
flicts or  seems  likely  to  conflict  with  any 
one  of  its  theories !  Even  now  I  see  im- 
provement. There  are  on  the  twenty- 
odd  miles  which  divide  me  from  the  near- 
est town  westward  thirtv-one  or  thirtv- 
seven  "pubs."     In  front  of  each  I  used 
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to  find  at  least  two  unattended  horses. 
Now  there  are  fewer  beasts  outside,  and 
those  within  are  not  so  sodden.  They 
keep  one  ear  up  the  road ;  they  set  down 
their  tankards;  they  leap  from  the  bar; 
they  run  to  their  horses'  heads.  They 
break,  if  it  be  but  for  an  instant,  the  habit 
of  ages.  What  has  brought  the  change 
in  our  midst?  Tracts?  Blue  Ribbons? 
The  Fifth  Standard  ?  That  would  not  be 
the  Te-rewth.  It  is  the  Car — the  Unex- 
pected Car  round  the  corner." 

Mr.    Saintsbury's   impressive  volumes 
on  the  History  of  Criticism  have,  like  the 

author's  previous   work, 

The  Mot  ^^^  positive  quality  that 

,    .  stimulates  vehement   as- 

sent or  negation.  Mr. 
Charles  Leonard  Moore 
in  the  Chicago  Dial  complains  of  Mr. 
Saintsbury's  love  of  phrases  and  says 
that  he  "seems  to  think  that  words,  di- 
vested of  matter  and  devoid  of  design, 
may  somehow  form  themselves  into 
things  of  beauty."  Probably  Mr.  Saints- 
bury  actually  does  think  nothing  of  the 
sort,  but  Mr.  Moore  is  pardonable  for 
flying  off  at  a  tangent  because  he  offers 
this  much-needed  antidote  to  love-sick 
Stevensonians  and  style-hunters  and 
fanatics  of  the  mot  juste. 

"Rather  curiously,  the  least  satisfactory 
part,  historically,  of  Professor  Saints- 
bury's  work  is  his  treatment  of  the  great 
stylistic  delusion  which  began  with  Ma- 
rino in  Italy,  and  was  spread  by  Lyly 
and  the  Euphuists  in  England,  by  Gon- 
gora  in  Spain,  and  by  the  Ladies  of  the 
Hotel  Rambouillet  in  France.  He  deals 
with  it,  of  course,  but  hardly  attaches  the 
importance  to  it  that  it  deserves,  in  the 
way  of  terrible  example.  It  was  the  first 
widespread  adoration  of  the  word  in  lit- 
erature :  the  second  is  in  operation  to-day. 
We  have  again  the  refinements  and  sub- 
tleties of  language, — the  nuance,  the  'im- 
pression,' the  'symbol,'  the  mot  juste. 
All  those  are  simply  our  old  euphuistic 
friends  with  fresh-washed  faces.  Au- 
thors again  call  on  their  friends  to  be- 
hold the  birth  of  a  phrase,  as  Kings  used 
to  bring  their  courtiers  into  the  Queen's 
chamber  to  witness  the  delivery  of  a 
prince.  Writers  explain  to  us  how  hard 
they  labour  with  words,  in  order  to  make 
us  see  and  feel  and  smell  the  objects 


they  describe.  The  really  great  writer 
simply  has  a  soul  filled  with  passions, 
emotions,  thoughts.  He  expresses  them, 
he  cares  little  how, — ^and  the  world  has  a 
possession  forever. 

"Is  there  anything  much  more  ridicu- 
lous than  the  theory  of  the  mot  juste 
as  formulated  by  Flaubert  and  other 
French  writers?  That  each  idea  or  ob- 
ject has  one  sole  and  only  word  belong- 
ing to  it, — that  they  are  like  Plato's  origi- 
nal round  four-armed  and  four-legged 
animal,  which  the  gods  cut  in  half,  and  so 
made  man  and  woman,  who  have  been 
hunting  each  other  ever  since, — or,  a  bet- 
ter resemblance,  that  they  are  like  the 
ticket  number  and  the  prize  in  the  two 
wheels  of  the  lottery ;  such  is  the  famous 
mot  juste  delusion.  The  writers  who 
adopt  it  will  not  accept  the  fact  that 
words  are  merely  arbitrary  sounds  or 
signs  to  denote  ideas  and  things.  Adam 
named  all  the  creatures  in  the  beginning, 
and  if  we  only  had  his  nomenclature  there 
might  be  something  in  the  sacred  conju- 
gal coupling  of  words  and  things.  But 
the  tower  of  Babel  put  an  end  to  all  that." 

We  had  occasion  to  discuss  Thackeray's 
Letters  in  an  American  Family  at  the 

time  they  were  appearing 
More  serially  in   The  Century 

"Thackeray  Magasine.      They    have 

Letters."  recently     been     brought 

out  in  book  form.  "He 
came  to  us  whenever  he  could,"  says 
Miss  Lucy  Baxter,  in  her  introduction, 
"with  perfect  freedom  and  informality. 
He  begged  to  dine  with  us  before  the 
lectures,  which  even  at  first  bored  him 
greatly,  and  in  the  end  became  a  real 
burden.  The  monotony  of  saying  the 
same  things  over  and  over  again,  and 
the  constraint  of  being  obliged  to  be  ready 
at  a  given  time,  whether  he  felt  in  a  talk- 
ing mood  or  not,  were  very  trying  to  him. 
He  became  greatly  attached  to  my 
mother,  whose  quiet  sympathy  soothed 
him,  and  his  place  at  her  right  hand, 
with  the  claret-pitcher  ready  for  him,  was 
an  established  arrangement  before  a  lec- 
ture. He  would  sometimes  stop  in  the 
midst  of  the  desultory  conversation  then 
in  progress,  and  roll  out  in  a  deep  voice, 
with  an  exaggerated  accent,  the  opening 
sentences  of  the  lecture  next  to  be  de- 
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livered,  making  us  all  laugh  at  his  comic 
distaste  for  the  performance.  He  did 
not  like  the  lecture-platform,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  abundant  shower  of 
^American  dollars,'  assuring  the  future 
of  the  much-loved  daughters,  he  would 
doubtless  have  refused  many  of  the  invi- 
tations which  came  to  him  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Indeed,  his  letters  will 
show  that  he  was  often  sorely  tempted 
to  throw  up  his  engagements,  and  run 
off  to  England  bv  the  next  steamer." 

In  response  to  many  requests,  we  are 
printing  a  complete  list  of  the  works  of 

President  Roosevelt. 
President  This  list,  how^ever,  does 

Roosevelt's  not      include     magazine 

Books.  articles    nor    the    many 

government  reports 
which  have  been  written  bv  him.  Mcs- 
sages  to  Cotii^rcss  and  How  to  Bring  Up 
Children  were  small  pamphlets  published 
at  a  few  cents  each. 

Naval  Operations  of  the  War  of  1812. 

New  York,  1882. 
Hunting  Trips  of  a  Ranchman. 

New  York,  1885. 
Life  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton.  Boston,  1887. 
The  Wilderness  Hunter.  New  York,  1887. 

Life  of  Gouverneur  Morris.  Boston,  1888. 
Ranch  Life  and  the  Hunting  Trail. 

New  York.  1888. 
Essays  on  Practical  Politics. 

New   York,    1888. 
The  Winning  of  the  West.    4  vols. 

New  York,   1889-1896. 
New  York  City.    A  History.    New  York,  1891. 


American   Big  Game  Hunting   (with  George 

Bird   Grinnell).  New   York,    1893. 

Report    to    the    United    States    Civil    Service 

Commission  upon  a  Visit  to  Certain  Indian 

Reservations,  etc.  Philadelphia,  1893. 

Liber  Scriptorum   (pp.  484-487). 

New  York,  1893 
Claws  and  Antlers  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Denver.    1894. 

Hero    Tales    from    American    History    (with 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge).  New  York,  1895. 

Hunting  in   Many  Lands   (with  George  Bird 

Grinnell).  New  York.  1895. 

American  Ideals.  New  York,  1897. 

Trail    and    Camp    Fire    (with    George    Bird 

Grinnell).  New  York,  1897. 

History  of  the  Royal  Navy  of  England.    6  vols. 

(Part  of  Vol.  VI.) 

London   and   Boston,    1898,   etc* 
The  Rough  Riders.  New  York,  1899. 

The  Strenuous  Life.  New  York,  1900. 

Oliver  Cromwell.  New  York,  1901. 

Camera  Shots  at  Big  Game.     (Introduction.) 

New  York,   1901. 
Message  Communicated  to  Congress. 

New  York,   1901. 
How  to  Bring  Up  Children. 

Washington,  1902. 
The  Philippines  (with  W.  H.  Taft). 

New    York,    1902; 

The  Deer  Family   (with  T.  S.  Van  Dyke  and 

others).  New  York.  1902. 

California  Addresses.         San  Francisco,  1903. 

The  Woman  who  Toils.     (Introduction.) 

New  York,  1903. 
Maxims  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Chicago,    1903. 
Addresses  and  Presidential  Messages. 

New  York,  1904^ 


HERE  AND   THERE 


The 

Election. 


Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  result 
of  the  presidential  election,  it  has  at  least 

one  admirable  feature. 
No  man  can  pretend  that 
he  does  not  understand 
its  meaning.  The  over- 
whelming and  almost 
unprecedented  triumph  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
carries  with  it  the  country's  approval  of 
him  and  of  all  his  policies.  More  than 
that,  it  gives  him  an  emphatic  mandate 


to  go  on  in  his  own  way  and  do  whatever 
he  mav  see  fit  without  hindrance  or  re- 
straint.  With  lx)th  houses  of  Congress 
still  more  strongly  Republican  than  be- 
fore, the  President  can  exercise  a  power 
such  as  few  monarchs  in  modem  times 
have  ever  wielded.  The  critics  in  his 
own  party  will  henceforth  hold  their 
tongues,  and  as  for  his  late  opponents, 
they  have  been  swept  into  political  chaos. 
Every  patriotic  American  can  only  hope 
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that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  sense  of  his  respon- 
sibility may  be  as  great  as  his  majorities. 

As  to  the  Democratic  party,  it  is  for 
the  time  blotted  out  of  existence  as  a  fac- 
tor in  our  national  history.  Not  even  the 
defeat  of  Greeley  in  1872  was  so  crushing 
as  that  which  Judge  Parker  has  experi- 
enced. Around  the  latter  there  rallied 
all  the  conservatives  who  cherished  the 
traditions  of  Tilden  and  Cleveland;  but 
the  Bryan  following  fell  away  and  made 
it  clear  that  the  old  Democracy,  after  this 
final  stand,  has  reached  the  end  of  its 
existence.  Time  alone  can  show  just 
what  will  take  its  place;  but  it  is  clearly 
evident  that  only  a  very  radical  and  ag- 
gressive leader  with  a  policy  that  is  posi- 
tive, and  not  merely  critical  and  negative, 
can  ever  hope  to  win  against  those  pow- 
erful interests  which  are  now  compacted 
under  the  Republican  standard. 

Newspaper  editors  have  been  amusing 
themselves  by  pointing  out  what  they  re- 
gard as  the  mistakes  which  made  Judge 
Parker's  overthrow  so  overwhelming  and 
complete.  But  all  this  sort  of  talk  is  idle. 
Mistakes  were  made  on  both  sides;  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  general  result  was 
in  any  way  affected  by  them.  In  spite 
of  the  disaster  with  which  he  is  now 
associated,  Judge  Parker  was  undoubt- 
edly the  very  strongest  candidate  whom 
the  Democrats  could  have  named.  His 
personal  character  was  above  reproach. 
His  ability  was  not  questioned.  He  in- 
spired no  personal  hostility  in  any  fac- 
tion of  his  party ;  and  he  secured,  as  no 
other  prominent  Democrat  could  have 
done,  at  least  a  show  of  harmony.  Many 
persons  like  to  think  that  had  Mr.  Cleve- 
land been  the  candidate  he  would  have 
polled  a  heavier  vote;  and  thousands  of 
Republicans  openly  declared  that  they 
were  eager  for  a  chance  to  vote  for  him. 
Yet  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  his  candi- 
dacy would  have  split  the  party  in  the 
West,  and  it  is  no  less  certain  that  when 
the  time  actually  came,  the  so-called 
Cleveland  Republicans  would  have  cast 
their  votes  for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Mr. 
Cleveland  has  attained  a  place  of  great 
honour  among  his  countrymen.  His 
name  was  greeted  with  applause  at  the 
political  meetings  of  both  parties 
throughout  the  late  campaign.  His  high 
courage,  his  unflinching  adherence  to 
duty,  and  his  firm  grasp  upon  the  funda- 


mental principles  of  government  have 
given  him  a  position  that  is  quite  unique. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  only  speaking  the 
sober  truth  when  we  say  that  it  was  the 
record  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  second  admin- 
istration which  sent  Judge  Parker  down 
to  irretrievable  disaster.  The  sole  issue 
of  the  late  campaign  that  really  interested 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  voters  was  the 
possibility  of  reducing  the  preposterous 
rates  of  the  Dingley  tariff.  But  while 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  independent 
citizens  listened  with  interest  to  Judge 
Parker's  denunciation  of  this  most  inde- 
fensible enactment,  not  a  score  of  them 
felt  the  slightest  confidence  that,  if 
elected,  he  could  bring  about  a  real  re- 
form. They  merely  shook  their  heads 
and  said :  "Yes,  the  tariff  is  a  blot  upon 
our  reputation  for  common  sense.  But 
even  so  strong  a  man  as  Cleveland 
couldn't  get  anything  done  by  such  a 
party  as  he  led;  and  if  he  failed,  what 
chance  would  Parker  have?"  And  so 
they  dismissed  the  matter  from  their 
thoughts  as  being  only  academic  in  its 
interest.  This  point,  indeed,  was  made 
with  much  effectiveness  by  Mr.  Root  in 
one  of  his  very  able  campaign  speeches, 
and  he  voiced  the  sentiments  of  every 
one. 

Yet,  as  a  matter  of  recorded  history, 
Mr.  Cleveland  failed  and  the  Wilson  bill 
failed  in  its  original  form,  not  so  much 
because  of  the  inherent  wickedness  of 
the  Democratic  party  at  the  time,  as  be- 
cause of  Mr.  Cleveland's  lamentable  lack 
of  tact  and  wisdom  as  a  party  leader.  He 
rarely  sought  advice  and  still  more  rarely 
followed  it.  He  never  tried  to  conciliate 
prejudice,  to  win  over  opposition,  to 
soothe  suspicion.  He  wantonly  offended 
his  own  party  associates  where  a  Presi- 
dent with  one-tenth  of  Mr.  McKinlev's 
tactfulness  would  have  gripped  them  to 
him  as  by  hooks  of  steel.  And  then, 
when  he  found  that  the  crack  of  his  whip 
was  ineffectual,  he  let  the  whole  measure 
of  reform  go  by  the  board,  washing  his 
hands  of  the  affair,  and  letting  his  ad- 
mirers applaud  him  as  "better  than  his 
party."  No  doubt  he  was  better  than 
his  party,  but  he  might  very  well  have 
made  his  party  better  than  it  was,  and 
thereby  have  given  it  a  future  instead 
of  leaving  it  with  a  record  which  to  this 
day  is  used  to  hurt  it  and  discredit  it. 
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Mr.  Cleveland  made  a  great  name  fot 
himself,  but  he  did  nothing  for  the  men 
who  had  followed  him  and  who  might 
have  worked  out  with  him  a  triumph  of 
economic  sanity.  But  of  this  he  was  tem- 
peramentally incapable;  and  hence  his 
personal  fame  has  been  made  to  cast  the 
greater  condemnation  on  his  party. 

Already  men  are  speculating  as  to  just 
what  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  do  in  the  course 
of  the  next  four  years.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  is  one  thing  which  he  surely 
will  not  do  and  that  is  to  initiate  a  mighty 
war.  Even  such  apprehensive  souls  as 
Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer  need  not  lie  awake 
of  nights  in  dread  of  this.  To  be  sure 
the  President  is  fond  of  talking  about 
war  as  indeed  he  is  fond  of  talking  about 
everything — no  American  President  has 
ever  talked  so  much — yet,  like  his  impe- 
rial brother  of  Germany,  he  exercises  a 
wise  discretion  in  carrying  his  bellicose 
theories  into  practice.  Just  as  the  Kaiser 
feels   a   genuine   thrill    when   he    hears 


that  one  of  his  cruisers  has  sunk  a  Hai- 
tian gunboat  or  knocked  a  Venezuelan 
tug  to  pieces,  so  Mr.  Roosevelt  comes  out 
strong  against  Morocco  or  Turkey  or 
Colombia.  It  was  a  real  joy  to  him  to 
send  a  huge  fleet  down  to  the  Isthmus 
in  hot  haste, — battleships  and  cruisers 
and  gunboats.  It  was  just  as  good  as  a 
real  war,  and  it  did  no  harm  to  any  one. 
The  truth  is  that  the  Big  Stick  is  far 
more  iTkely  to  be  shaken  right  here  at 
home  than  over  foreign  countries.  If  it 
shall  be  turned  against  those  Trusts  that 
violate  the  law  and  debauch  the  public 
conscience,  well  and  good.  If  it  be  used 
to  smash  tradition  and  the  restraint  of 
useful  precedents,  then  possibly  the  huge 
majorities  of  last  month  may  not  seem 
quite  so  splendid.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
received  carte  blanche  to  do  precisely 
what  he  pleases;  so  that  whatever  may 
occur,  the  country  cannot  well  complain, 
for  in  any  case,  it  will  be  getting  only 
what  it  voted  for.  H.  T,  P. 


WHITE  MAGIC 


( To  Edith  M,,  Singing. ) 

I  heard  you  sing :  a  woman  young  and  fair, 
How  should  you  know  despair 
And  all  the  sordid  care 
Of  poverty  and  wrong. 
To  voice  them  in  a  song? 

You  sang — and  in  your  j^lace  there  stood 

A  woman  gaunt  and  pale 

From  very  lack  of  food ; 

Old,  miserable,  frail, 

P)Owc(l  with  the  weight  of  cares 

And  Ic.'ulen-eyed  despairs. 

There  slept  beside  her  knee 

A  l)abe  more  jiale  than  slie, 

Tliat  we])t  in  sleep  and  sleeping  died. 

And  still  the  mother  plied 

The  labouring  needle,  while  her  tears    ran  down 

The  worn  folds  of  her  gown. 

You  sang.     You  wrought  a  spell. 
You  made  the  song  a  cry 
That  rose  to  God  on  hie^h — 
AikI  God's  tears  fell. 

Perky  A.  Child. 


WASHINGTON    IRVING'S 


*^ 


ALHAMBRA 


DRAWINGS  BY 


WALTER    HALE 


"The  great  Gate  of  Justice  which  stood  wide  open." 
Legend  of  the   Tzuo  Discreet  Statues. 

"The  spellbound  gateway  still  exists  entire,  protected 
no  doubt  by  the  mystic  hand  and  key,  and  now  forms  the 
Gate  of  Justice,  the  grand  entrance  to  the  fortress. 
Under  that  gateway,  it  is  said,  the  old  astrologer  re- 
mains in  his  subterranean  hall,  nodding  on  his  divan, 
lulled  by  the  silver  lyre  of  the  princess." 

Legend  of  the  Arabian  Astrologer, 
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"The  residence  provided  for  the  princess  .  .  . 
was  one  of  the  most  dainty  that  fancy  could  devise.  It 
was  in  a  tower  somewhat  apart  from  the  main  wall  that 
encircled  the  whole  summit  of  the  hill.  On  one  side  it 
looked  into  the  interior  of  the  fortress,  and  had  at  its 
foot  a  small  garden  filled  with  the  rarest  flowers.  On 
the  other  side  it  overlooked  a  deep  embowered  ravine 
that  separated  the  grounds  of  the  Alhambra  from  those 
of  the  Generaliffe.** 

The  Legend  of  the  Three  Beautiful  Princesses. 


^A>(^:c-'- ~ 


"The  battlements  of  a  remote  and  lonely  tower,  in 
the  outer  wall  of  the  Alhambra,  built  on  the  edge  of  a 
ravine  that  separated  the  royal  fortress  from  the  grounds 
of  the  GeneralifFe." 

The  Legend  of  the  Rose  of  the  Alhambra. 

For  a  part  of  his  stay  in  the  Alhambra  Irving  lived 
in  the  house  on  the  right,  which  was  the  home  of  Mateo 
Ximenes,  the  **son  of  the  Alhambra." 


/ 


**Wc  found  ourselves  in  a  great  court  paved  with 

white  marble.     It  is   called   the  court  of  the   Alberea. 

In   the   centre   was   an   immense   basin   or   fi^h   pool,   a 

hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length  by  thirty  in  breadth, 

stocked  with  gold  fish  and  bordered  with  roses.     At  the 

upper    end    of    this    court    rose    the    great    tower    of 

Comares.'* 

Interior  of  the  Alhambra. 


The  little  garden  of  Lindaraxa." 

The  Author's  Chamber. 
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'There,  rising  above  the  city  like  a  palm  tree  above 
the  shrubs  of  the  desert  ...  it  was,  in  fact,  the 
Girada,  the  famous  Moorish  tower  of  Seville." 

The  Legend  of  Prince  Ahmed  al  Kantel, 
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THE  POLICY  OF  THE  PAPER 


By  Richabd  W.  Kemp. 


» 

The  editorial  page  of  a  newspaper 
represents,  to  the  world  at  large,  its  opin- 
ions, just  as  the  news-columns  represent 
its  powers  of  observation.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  the  paper's  opinions  and 
prejudices  are  visible  all  over  it,  from  the 
head-lines  to  the  reading  matter  which  it 
publishes.  Everything  that  appears  in  it 
is  likely  to  be  coloured  by  the  special  pol- 
icy of  the  paper.  Its  news  items  will  be 
"featured"  or  hidden  away,  they  will  be 
expanded  or  condensed,  they  will  be  nar- 
rated seriously  or  flippantly,  or  they  will 
be  suppressed  altogether,  according  to 
the  general  standpoint  of  the  unseen 
power  which  happens  to  be  in  actual  con- 
trol. But,  of  course,  it  is  the  editorial 
page  which  reflects  openly  and  avowedly 
the  so-called  "policy  of  the  paper."  Men 
in  newspaper  offices  have  a  great  deal  to 
say  about  the  policy  of  the  paper.  The 
phrase  is  used  so  much  as  to  make  it  al- 
most ridiculous  at  times;  but  it  is  con- 
venient and  expressive,  and  it  has  an  in- 
terest for  the  average  man,  who  some- 
times wonders  just  how  this  policy  is 
formulated  from  day  to  day  regarding 
the  thousand  and  one  new  things  that 
are  forever  happening — things  that  can 
not  be  foreseen,  unexpected  events,  sud- 
denly famous  persons,  a  myriad  interest- 
ing incidents  in  public  life  and  private 
station.  How  does  the  paper  make  up 
its  mind  about  all  these  things?  Who 
decides  just  how  they  shall  be  dealt  with? 

The  man  in  the  street  would  answer 
the  second  question  hf  saying,  "Why,  the 
editor,  of  course!"  and  letting  it  go  at 
that.  But  the  subject  is  much  more  com- 
plex than  it  appears.  Thirty  years  ago 
this  answer  would  have  been,  in  general, 
correct;  and  the  fact  that  most  persons 
still  cling  to  their  belief  in  the  power  of 
"the  editor"  shows  how  deep  the  old  tra- 
dition sank  down  into  the  popular  mind. 
Thirty  years  ago,  American  newspapers 


were  still  in  the  individualistic  stage  of 
their  evolution.  There  really  was  such  a 
being  as  a  single,  dominant,  responsible 
personality  in  control  of  each  great  news- 
paper, and  this  personality  was  one  which 
everybody  knew  and  recognised  and  felt 
There  was  no  clash  between  opposing  in- 
terests ;  but  the  editor  was  the  real  chief, 
indeed  he  was  the  paper.  It  was  a  sim- 
pler age  than  this.  Ownership  and  edi- 
torship were  substantially  identical.  Ben- 
nett, Greeley,  Dana,  Godkin,  Medill, 
Bowles,  and  the  rest,  even  if  they  did 
not  all  actually  possess  the  full  prop- 
erty right  to  the  papers  which  they  edited, 
had  an  important  share  in  them,  and  so 
in  their  editorial  labour  each  was  in  every 
sense  writing  for  his  own  hand;  for  in- 
fluence, for  reputation,  and  for  financial 
gain  as  well.  This  gave  the  great  editor 
of  those  days  a  firm  seat  in  his  office.  In 
fact,  his  seat  was  in  reality  a  throne. 
He  knew  no  superior  and  he  did  what- 
ever he  chose,  with  a  genuine  pride  in  his 
profession  and  a  zest  in  his  work  which 
could  be  felt  thrilling  and  stinging 
through  every  line  that  came  from  his 
pen.  He  was  not  filling  space.  He  was 
not  just  earning  his  living.  He  was 
making  and  shaping  public  opinion,  and 
both  he  and  his  paper  were  forces  to  be 
reckoned  with.  A  Thurlow  Weed,  a 
Raymond,  or  a  Greeley  was  approached 
and  consulted  by  party  leaders  and  high 
officials  with  as  much  respect  and  def- 
erence as  would  be  paid  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  a  great  foreign  power. 

This  fact  had  a  deep  influence  upon  the 
character  and  achievements  of  the  editors 
themselves  and  also  upon  their  sub- 
ordinates. As  the  editor  himself  was  like 
a  monarch  or  like  the  commander  of  an 
army,  so  his  associates,  down  to  the  hum- 
blest reporter,  were  like  loyal  subjects  or 
devoted  soldiers.  They  were  proud  of 
their  chief.    They  talked  of  his  exploits. 
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They  quoted  his  sayings,  told  all  sorts 
of  office  myths  about  him,  remembered 
his  most  famous  leaders,  imitated  his  style, 
and  studied  his  opinions,  prejudices  and 
peculiarities.  This  gave  a  peculiar  soli- 
darity to  the  staff  of  every  newspaper, 
and  this  is  how  an  editor  like  Dana  could 
so  stamp  his  personality  upon  everyone 
about  him,  that  even  when  he  was  absent 
no  one  could  detect  the  difference  in  the 
editorial  page — either  in  its  attitude  to- 
ward public  questions,  or  in  the  snap  and 
crackle  of  its  rhetoric,  or  in  the  pervasive- 
ness of  its  cynicism.  A  question  which  al- 
ways confronts  students  of  government 
is  ''Where  does  the  ultimate  sovereignty 
lie?"  In  the  great  newspaper  of  thirty 
years  ago  there  was  no  doubt  where  the 
ultimate  sovereignty  lay;  It  rested  under 
the  editor's  hat,  and  it  was  absolute.  He 
so  influenced  his  subordinates  that  they 
not  only  wrote  as  he  did,  but  they  even 
thought  as  he  did.  And  so  the  policy  of 
such  a  paper  was  always  the  sincere, 
spontaneous,  intense  expression  of  a 
single  personality,  intellectually  honest, 
even  when,  as  often  in  Dana's  case,  it  had 
its  roots  in  hate  and  scorn.  But  it  was 
intelligible  and  infinitely  effective,  be- 
cause it  had  conviction  back  of  it,  and  it 
worked  powerfully  upon  all  men's  minds. 
One  may  say  that  the  policy  of  such  a 
paper  was  not  always  consistent,  and  this 
is  true ;  yet  even  the  inconsistency  was 
sure  to  be  consistent  with  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  one  controlling  mind,  and 
therefore  intelligible  to  those  who  had 
become  familiar  wiili_tbe  workings  of 
that  mind  in  the  continuous  polity  of  the 
paper. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  elder  Bennett 
with  the  Herald,  like  the  Walters  with 
the  London  Tunes,  professed  only  to  re- 
flect the  expression  of  public  opinion  as 
he  understood  it.  Sometimes  he  made  a 
s^reat  mistake,  as  in  1861.  At  that  time, 
just  before  Sumter  was  fired  on,  he 
was  grievously  misled  into  thinking  the 
people  of  New  York  disloyal  to  the 
Union.  The  blatant  talk  of  the  rabble, 
the  bluster  of  cheap  politicians,  the  activ- 
ity of  the  Southern  colony  in  New  York 
whose  commercial  interests  would  be  im- 
perilled by  war,  and  such  wild  proposals 
as  that  of  Fernando  Wood,  who  wanted 
Manhattan  Island  to  secede  from  the 
Union,  all  served  to  befog  Bennett's  usu- 
ally accurate  vision.    He  did  not  see  that 


the  ominous  silence  of  the  great  mass  of 
citizens  was  far  more  significant  than  the 
bellow  of  the  bar-rooms.  And  so  the  Her- 
ald for  a  time  outdid  even  the  Secession- 
ists in  its  fury  for  secession,  and  in  its 
unstinted  abuse  of  President  Lincoln  and 
#his  advisers.  But  when  Fort  Sumter  fell, 
a  mighty  multitude  swept  down  upon  the 
Herald  office  and  would  have  reduced  the 
whole  establishment  to  kindling-wood  in 
half  an  hour  had  not  Bennett  hastily  run 
up  the  national  flag  and  brought  out  the 
next  edition  of  his  paper  with  its  editorial 
columns  full  of  passionate  appeals  to 
loyalty.  This  was  inconsistent  in  a  nar- 
row sense,  but  it  was  really  in  accord 
with  Bennett's  settled  policy,  which  was 
to  make  his  paper  echo  what  his  public 
thought. 

Greeley's  inconsistencies  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  natural  outcome  of  Gree- 
ley's character.  Wholly  destitute  of  any 
mental  training,  a  creature  of  emotion 
and  with  a  curious  feminine  timidity, 
which  was  appropriately  suggested  in 
his  high,  shrill,  squalling  voice,  he  was 
alternately  violent  and  timorous.  Both 
these  qualities  were  conspicuous  in  his 
conduct  of  the  Tribune,  in  the  days  when 
the  policy  of  that  paper  had  a  national 
importance.  In  the  late  fifties  he  was 
ferociously  vehement  in  his  attacks  upon 
the  South;  but  when,  in  i860,  he  saw 
State  after  State  seceding,  he  was  ap- 
palled and  shrank  back  in  affright,  assert- 
ing his  willingness  to  let  the  erring  sis- 
ters go.  Then,  when  the  war-spirit 
flamed  out  after  Sumter,  he  caught  the 
madness  of  it  and  started  his  crazy  yell 
of  "On  to  Richmond !"  with  the  disaster 
at  Bull  Run  as  the  result.  All  through 
the  war  he  was  subject  to  hot  and  cold 
fits  in  turn.  In  1864,  during  the  long  siege 
of  Petersburg,  he  lost  heart  just  at  the 
time  when  courage  was  most  needed. 
"Let  us  end  the  war  and  stop  this  slaugh- 
ter!" was  his  cry.  "Lincoln  is  defeated 
already,"  was  another  of  his  sapient  re- 
marks months  before  the  election  of  the 
same  year.  And  so  he  and  his  paper 
see-sawed  back  and  forth,  though  in  this 
he  represented  accurately  enough  the 
popular  mood.  He  was  not  sagacious, 
courageous,  or  consistent,  but  he  was  at 
least  sincere,  and  the  policy  of  his  paper 
was,  at  any  rate,  an  index  to  the  temper 
of  the  time. 

Mr.  Dana's  policy  was  an  intensely 
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personal  one.  Indeed,  no  other  paper 
was  ever  so  absolutely  identical  with  an 
individual  as  was  the  New  York  Sun  from 
1868  to  1892.  Dana  used  that  paper 
mainly  as  the  vehicle  for  rewarding  his 
personal  friends  and  punishing  his  per- 
sonal enemies.  And  he  punished  his  ene^^ 
mies  with  far  more  zest  than  he  brought 
to  the  reward  of  his  friends.  He  had  a 
gift  amounting  to  genius  for  making  men 
seem  hateful,  or  contemptible,  or  ridicu- 
lous, and  he  used  this  talent  most  unspar- 
ingly. His  nicknames  and  epithets  stuck 
like  burrs  to  those  at  whom  he  hurled 
them.  "Seven  Mule  Bamum,"  "Coffee- 
Pot  Wallace,"  "Landaulet  Williams," 
"Fire-Alarm  Foraker,"  "Deacon  Richard 
Smith,"  "Hebetudinous  Crank,"  "Secor 
Robeson" — who  cannot  recall  a  score  of 
these  appellations,  every  one  of  which 
conveyed  to  the  mind  the  suggestion  of 
something  ludicrous  or  the  taint  of  some- 
thing shameful?  But  Mr.  Dana's  gen- 
eral policy  was  to  set  himself  against 
whatever  the  majority  approved.  And 
so  he  defended  Tweed  and  maligned 
Grant  and  revelled  in  opposition.  He 
was  a  Democrat  when  there  was  no 
chance  for  a  Democrat  to  be  elected ;  but 
when  Hancock  at  one  time  seemed  likely 
to  win,  Dana  at  once  came  out  with  that 
famous  sneer  of  his  to  the  effect  that  the 
Democratic  candidate  was  "a  good  man, 
weighing  250  pounds" — a  sneer  that  was 
quoted  gleefully  by  every  Republican 
paper  in  the  country.  When  Cleveland 
ran  in  1884,  Dana  made  the  Sun  support 
the  preposterous  candidacy  of  B.  F.  But- 
ler, and  later  he  glorified  Mr.  Hill,  whom 
he  was  the  first  to  describe  in  the  amplified 
form  of  "David  Bennett  Hill."  Such,  in 
fine,  was  the  policy  of  the  Sun  as  edited 
by  Dana — to  be  freakish,  perverse,  viru- 
lent, but  always  readable.  It  was  a  dis- 
tinct enough  policy  and  it  was  a  success- 
ful one  so  long  as  Mr.  Dana  retained 
his  intellectual  vigour.  Of  course,  the 
Sun's  influence  was  only  critical  and 
destructive  and  few  took  it  very  seri- 
ously; but  Dana's  editorials  were  re- 
markable pieces  of  rhetoric,  and  he  also 
took  good  care  to  have  the  best  reporting 
in  the  city,  paying  his  "bright  young 
men,"  as  he  used  to  call  them,  higher 
salaries  than  were  given  by  any  other 
paper. 

Here,  then,  were  two  different  tjrpes 
of  individual  editorships.  Mr.  E.  L.  God- 


kin  represented  still  another  kind,  though 
he  also  took  his  editorial  office  seriously, 
and  apart  from  certain  temperamental 
defects  he  was  conscientious  to  a  d^ree. 
The  policy  of  the  Post,  so  far  as  its  edi- 
torial page  was  concerned,  was  so  clearly 
defined  that  one  could  tell  beforehand 
precisely  what  its  attitude  would  be  on 
every  subject.  Mr.  Godkin  had  certain 
hobbies — very  admirable  ones.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  reform  of  the  civil  service, 
in  a  policy  of  peace,  in  the  divorce  of 
municipal  questions  from  partisan  poli- 
tics, in  ballot  reform,  and  in  a  very  mod- 
erate tariff.  All  these  things  he  fought 
for  with  enormous  ability,  courage,  and 
literary  skill,  and  with  a  hearty  scorn  of 
humbug.  His  policy  was,  however,  car- 
ried out  with  a  cold-blooded  spirit  of  nar- 
row bigotry,  which  often  gave  offence 
even  to  his  most  devoted  readers.  He 
could  never  see  any  good  in  those  who 
differed  with  him.  Let  his  most  cher- 
ished proteges  swerve  one  hair's  breadth 
from  the  true  Godkin  gospel,  and  they 
were  damned  with  bell,  book  and  candle^ 
and  sometimes  so  savagely  as  to  win  for 
them  a  very  general  sympathy  and  sup- 
port. Even  Mr.  Cleveland,  whom  the 
Post  had  praised  and  fought  for  during 
eight  long  years — even  he  once  fell  from 
grace ;  for  as  soon  as  his  Venezuelan  mes- 
sage had  been  sent  to  Congress,  Mr.  God- 
kin amiably  intimated  that  it  had  been 
written  amid  the  qualms  and  retchings 
that  follow  a  debauch.  It  was  likewise 
the  policy  of  the  Post  never  to  make 
frank  and  full  acknowledgment  of  an 
error, — a  little  luxury  that  sontetimes 
cost  it  dear.  For  instance,  in  1896,  Mr. 
Godkin  accused  a  certain  gentleman  of 
conduct  verging  upon  criminal  dishon- 
esty. The  person  in  question  at  once  sent 
to  Mr.  Godkin  documents  to  prove  that 
the  charge  was  quite  unfounded,  and  he 
asked  that  the  Post  publish  a  correction 
of  its  assertion.  This  Mr.  Godkin  utterly 
refused  to  do,  but  magnanimously  offered 
to  print  any  letter  which  the  gentleman 
might  choose  to  write.  Thereupon  the 
Post  was  sued  for  libel,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  some  $7,000  in  damages, 
and  also  to  print  in  a  conspicuous  part  of 
the  paper  the  text  of  the  Court's  decision. 
These  three  journalists  represent  the 
American  newspaper  in  the  days  of  indi- 
vidual and  personal  editorship.  Yet  even 
then  the  policy  of  the  paper  was  not 
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absolutely  uninfluenced  by  extraneous 
considerations.  There  was,  first  of  all, 
the  influence  of  the  counting-room. 
This  was  never  recognised  by  Dana,  who 
defied  it.  When  he  printed  every  few 
days  the  portrait  of  President  Hayes 
with  the  word  "Fraud"  stamped  in  big 
letters  on  the  forehead,  some  of  his  Re- 
publican advertisers  threatened  to  boy- 
cott the  Sun;  but  Dana  replied  only  with 
still  more  savage  onslaughts  upon  the 
President,  whom  he  used  to  style  "His 
Fraudulency."  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Greeley  was  very  slow  in  opposing 
the  Tweed  Ring,  because  open  opposition 
meant  the  loss  to  the  Tribune  of  the  city's 
official  advertising,  worth  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  every  year.  Mr.  Godkin, 
in  general,  was  also  absolutely  contemp- 
tuous of  any  influences  emanating  from 
the  counting-room.  Yet  in  the  end  he 
was  fated  to  give  a  striking  example  of 
how  powerful  such  influences  could  be 
upon  the  policy  of  even  a  truly  indepen- 
dent newspaper.  In  the  course  of  his 
tariff  crusade,  Mr.  Godkin  once  fell  foul 
of  the  great  importers  of  this  city,  at- 
tacking them  in  a  most  offensive  way, 
and  charging  them  with  conspiring  to 
make  the  customs  regulations  as  disa- 
greeable as  possible  to  Americans  return- 
ing from  Europe.  He  singled  out  espe- 
cially Mr.  Shayne,  the  furrier,  and  cov- 
ered him  with  invective  and  ridicule. 
Then,  having  warmed  up  to  his  work, 
he  made  the  sweeping  charge,  just  men- 
tioned, against  a  number  of  great  im- 
porting houses,  with  the  result  that  they 
all  withdrew  their  advertising  from  the 
Post.  Mr.  Godkin  braved  it  out  for  a 
long  while;  but  the  dividends  on  the 
Post's  stock  dwindled  into  nothingness, 
so  that  in  the  end  he  had  to  give  in  and 
eat  humble  pie  in  his  own  editorial  col- 
umns. This  incident  is  now  a  classic  one 
in  journalistic  history,  and  it  did  an  im- 
mense deal  to  make  the  views  of  the 
counting-room  an  important  factor  in 
determining  the  policy  of  contemporary 
newspapers,  as  we  shall  presently  dis- 
cover. 

Another  lesson  from  experience  was 
learned  even  in  the  days  of  individual 
editorship,  and  that  was  the  danger  which 
a  newspaper  incurs  when  it  bolts  its 
party's  candidates  and  policies.  The  Tri- 
bune under  Greeley  had  been  a  splendid 
property  from  1858  to  1872.    But  in  the 


latter  year,  Greeley,  who  had  long  been 
restive  under  the  spectacle  of  President 
Grant's  arbitrary  and  extravagant  rule, 
swung  this  paper  over  to  the'^^o^alled 
Liberal  Republican  side,  while  he  hiAiself 
became  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic 
party,  which  he  had  for  fifteen  years 
taught  his  readers  to  despise  and  hate. 
The  result  was  instantaneous  and  disas- 
trous. The  Tribune's  subscription  list 
was  cut  down  by  some  seventy-five  per 
cent.  Its  advertising  fell  off  wofully. 
Its  stock  ceased  to  pay  dividends,  and 
many  persons  who  held  it  were  suddenly 
made  poor,  among  them  Bayard  Taylor^ 
the  poet.  It  was  a  terrible  lesson  for 
newspaper  men;  and  the  like  fate  which 
befell  the  Times  when  it  bolted  Blaine  in 
1884  and  the  Sun  when  it  bolted  Cleve- 
land in  the  same  year  emphasised  the 
warning.  Even  Dana  could  not  stand 
the  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  his  shares, 
and  so  in  1892,  after  vilifying  Mr.  Qeve- 
land  in  every  possible  way  for  eight 
years,  he  suddenly  came  to  his  support, 
giving  as  an  excuse  the  dangers  of  a 
Force  Bill,  and  raising  the  absurd  cry, 
"No  Negro  Domination!" 

Thus  far  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
policy  of  the  American  newspaper,  until 
lately,  was  the  expression  of  some  one  in- 
dividual's beliefs,  prejudices  and  ideals, 
modified  sometimes  by  considerations  of 
expediency,  but  on  the  whole,  likely  to 
exercise  a  definite  influence  because  of 
its  directness  and  sincerity.  It  remains 
to  consider  just  what  is  meant  to-day  by 
"the  policy  of  the  paper,"  and  what  forces 
create,  direct  and  diversify  that  policy. 

The  contemporary  newspaper  has 
grown  to  be  a  very  big  affair.  To  con- 
duct it  requires  an  enormous  expenditure 
of  monev.  Its  financial  side  is  exceed- 
ingly  important.  Moreover,  we  are  liv- 
ing in  an  age  of  great  financial  enter- 
prises, and  the  newspaper  has  been  swept 
into  the  same  vortex  that  has  swallowed 
up  so  many  other  agents  of  civilisation. 
The  money  kings  long  ago  saw  the  value 
of  a  newspaper  as  an  adjunct  to  financial 
operations,  and  so  by  degrees  they  se- 
cured control  of  them,  one  after  another, 
and  for  one  reason  or  another.  Some 
millionaires  like  to  own  a  newspaper  for 
the  pleasure  of  it,  just  as  they  might  like 
to  own  a  racing  stable,  or  an  ocean-going 
3racht,  or  a  Scotch  moor.  But  most  of 
them  have  a  more  practical  object  than 
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this.  They  recognise  the  power  of  the 
press  as  extending  in  many  different  di- 
rections, and  they  covet  power — political, 
financial,  social.  Therefore,  in  the  past 
twenty  years,  to  take  the  New  York 
papers  alone,  there  is  scarcely  one  that 
has  not  been,  or  is  not  now,  controlled 
by  some  moneyed  magnate.  Jay  Gould 
at  different  times  had  his  finger  on  the 
pulse  of  two  leading  journals.  Cyrus 
W.  Field  did  what  he  liked  with  another. 
The  Vanderbilt  interest  was  represented 
by  an  evening  paper.  Henry  Villard 
owned  another.  Mr.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan is  believed  to  give  orders  to  a 
morning  paper.  The  Searles-Hopkins 
estate  can  do  what  it  pleases  with  an 
organ  which  it  has  bought.  And  so  the 
list  might  be  extended,  to  show  how  the 
ultimate  sovereignty  of  the  great  news- 
paper of  to-day  has  passed  away  from 
the  editor  into  the  hands  of  the  owner,  of 
whom  the  editor  is  now  only  the  salaried 
employe. 

The  difference  which  this  change  has 
made  in  the  profession  of  the  journalist 
is  startling  and  deplorable;  and  it  has 
made  "the  policy  of  the  paper"  a  phrase 
of  mockery.  For  most  papers  at  the 
present  time  have  no  real  policy  at  all. 
They  are  conducted  by  men  whose  ten- 
ure of  office  is  so  insecure  that  they  can 
have  no  esprit  de  corps,  no  pride  in  their 
work,  and  no  independence  of  thought 
or  action.  The  editorial  staff  is  made  up 
of  a  number  of  writers,  who  are  to  the 
old-time  organisation  what  a  regiment  of 
foreign  mercenaries  is  to  a  body  of  pa- 
triotic volunteers.  There  is  still  a  man- 
aging editor  who  is  theoretically  in  con- 
trol, and  there  are  his  immediate  associ- 
ates, who  consult  with  him  a"nd  discuss 
the  topics  of  the  day,  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining how  these  shall  be  treated ;  but 
they  all  know  that  at  any  moment  a  ring 
on  the  telephone  may  mean  the  instant 
reversal  of  all  that  they  have  planned. 
The  chief  will  call  one  of  his  writers 
and  say  to  him :  "Just  write  up  So-and- 
So.  Give  it  to  him  hot.  He  is  really  a 
low,  miserable  cad  and  he  has  muffed 
this  foreign  business  horribly."  But  per- 
haps a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  the  chief 
will  say,  "Oh,  by  the  way,  you  needn't 
do  that  article.  I'll  take  it  myself."  And 
then  he  will  sit  down  and  pen  a  glowing 
eulogy  of  the  man  whom  he  has  just  de- 
scribed as  a  miserable  cad  and  a  diplo- 


matic failure.  And  this  sudden  change 
has  come  about  because  in  the  interval 
the  telephone  has  rung,  and  the  editor 
has  listened  to  his  master's  voice! 

This  sort  of  thing  makes  for  cynicism, 
and,  indeed,  cynicism  is  the  only  comfort- 
able refuge  for  an  editor  who  is  only  a 
puppet,  whose  wires  are  pulled  care- 
lessly by  a  stronger  hand.  There  is  no 
more  pitiable  sight  than  an  editor  who 
struggles  to  keep  up  the  fiction  that  he 
exercises  any  real  control  over  the  pol- 
icy of  his  own  paper.  Continually  shift- 
ing his  ground  and  eating  his  own  words, 
he  is  obliged  to  find  reasons  for  his 
erratic  reversals  of  himself,  and  so  his 
talk  is  a  tissue  of  subterfuges  and  sophis- 
tries or  worse.  What  he  says  to-day  he 
must  take  back  to-morrow.  Next  week 
he  will  have  a  third  and  wholly  different 
standpoint.  H  he  were  honest  he  would 
frankly  say :  "I  have  to  do  and  write  as  I 
am  told.  If  I  don't  I  shall  lose  my  place. 
I  don't  like  it,  but  it's  business.  My  sal- 
ary includes  the  price  of  my  convictions/* 
Most  seasoned  editorial  writers  of  to-day 
will  say  this  plainly;  but  some  of  them 
still  shuffle  and  prevaricate,  and  entertain 
a  miserable,  piteous  sort  of  hope  that 
those  around  them  will  not  fully  sound 
the  depths  of  their  unmanliness.  Of 
course,  this  sort  of  thing  deceives  no 
one,  and  among  the  staff  of  the  paper 
it  destroys  every  vestige  of  respect  for 
the  nominal  chief.  And  as  without  re- 
spect there  can  be  no  genuine  loyalty 
and  no  enthusiasm  or  zeal,  the  effect  is 
seen  in  slackened  effort  and  frequent 
changes  of  the  personnel. 

But,  of  course,  all  newspaper  owners 
do  not  perpetually  meddle  with  the  pol- 
icy of  the  paper  in  these  petty  ways. 
They  are  either  too  wise  or  too  in- 
different for  that.  But  indirectly  the 
severance  of  editorship  from  ownership 
has  served  to  destroy  editorial  inde- 
pendence in  another  way.  It  has  im- 
menselv  enhanced  the  influence  of  the 
counting-room,  so  that  the  business  man- 
ager now  takes  a  very  important  part 
in  shaping  the  utterances  of  the  editorial 
staff.  For  the  owner  of  a  newspaper  is 
usually  a  person  of  keen  commercial  in- 
stincts. He  may  enjoy  the  mere  posses- 
sion of  a  great  organ  of  publicity,  but 
he  does  not  wholly  find  his  account  in 
this  vague  gratification.  He  wishes  for 
a  fair  return  from  the  money  which  he 
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has  invested  in  the  paper,  or  at  least  he 
does  not  wish  to  lose  money.  To  him  a 
newspaper  is  property,  and  those  who 
manage  it  must  try  to  make  it  pay.  This 
wish  is  natural  enough,  but  it  differen- 
tiates the  conduct  of  a  modem  newspaper 
from  that  of  the  older  type.  Except  in 
extreme  cases,  such  as  I  have  already 
cited,  the  old-time  editor  valued  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  paper  so  highly,  he  took 
so  much  personal  pride  in  it,  as  to  make 
him  willing  to  lose  money  rather  than 
suppress  the  thing  he  wished  to  write. 
No  threats  of  financial  ruin  deterred  the 
Times  from  its  unflinching  purpose  to 
expose  the  thefts  of  Tweed.  No  with- 
drawal of  subscriptions  influenced  Har- 
per's Weekly  in  its  decision  to  oppose  the 
election  of  Blaine.  But  to-day  even  an 
unimportant  advertiser  can  bring  effec- 
tive pressure  to  bear  on  many  a  news- 
paper by  threatening  its  business  man- 
ager with  a  loss  of  patronage.  Indeed, 
in  some  editorial  offices,  the  advertiser 
has  no  need  to  threaten,  so  carefully 
does  the  counting-room  scan  the  proofs 
that  are  sent  down  to  it  each  day  from 
the  editorial  office.  It  is  almost  incred- 
ible what  pettiness  and  timidity  are 
shown  in  this  anxious  scrutiny,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  fair  example.  A  very 
clever  editorial  writer  on  a  New  York 
newspaper  wrote  one  day  a  most  amus- 
ing article  on  suburban  life,  in  which  he 
touched  upon  the  humorous  phases  of  the 
theme.  This  article  appeared  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  paper,  but  was  eliminated 
from  the  later  issues.  The  writer  went 
to  his  chief  to  ask  the  reason. 

"Well,"  said  he  in  reply  to  the  inquiry, 
"you  see,  you  made  fun  of  the  Queen 
Anne  cottages,  and  Mr.  Q. —  (the  busi- 
ness manager)  thinks  that  some  of  the 
real  estate  people  who  advertise  with  us 
might  not  like  it !" 

Another  writer  of  editorials  once  told 
me  that  he  wrote  an  article  on  the  grow- 
ing popularity  of  horseback  exercise,  and 
had  it  "turned  down"  because  it  might 
give  offence  to  the  advertisers  of  bicycles 
and  automobiles!  In  many  papers  this 
dread  of  the  advertiser  extends  to  other 
departments  than  the  editorial.  The 
book  reviewers  must  not  condemn  too 
strongly  a  work  issued  by  any  publisher 
who  advertises  with  liberality.  The  dra- 
matic critic  must  not  draw  down  upon  the 
paper  the  wrath  of  the  Theatrical  Trust. 


And,  of  course,  in  greater  matters  the 
same  kind  of  caution  is  exercised  still 
more  sharply,  until  there  remain  few 
subjects  which  can  be  dealt  with  frankly, 
if  indeed  they  can  be  touched  upon  at 
all.  So  comprehensive  is  the  Index  Ex- 
purgatorius  of  some  editorial  offices, 
that  I  once  heard  an  editor  remark :  "We 
meet  regularly  to  talk  over  the  most  im- 
.  portant  events  of  each  day,  and  then, 
after  we  have  decided  just  what  these 
are,  we  all  go  to  our  desks  and  write 
about  anything  else!"  This  was,  of 
course,  a  humorous  exaggeration ;  but  it 
is  not  so  great  an  exaggeration  as  it  may 
seem  to  the  outsider. 

There  is  another  influence  which  is 
thought  to  exist  in  the  journalism  of  to- 
day, and  which  is  worth  mentioning.  As 
the  typical  editor  has  no  longer  any  per- 
sonal pride  in  the  paper  which  someone 
else  controls,  he  holds  a  purely  commer- 
cial view  of  his  position.  Why  should  he 
not  take  an  occasional  flyer  in  stocks  ?  He 
gets  a  good  deal  of  first-hand  informa- 
tion, and  he  buys  some  shares  on  a  mar- 
gin in  the  expectation  of  an  early  rise  or 
fall  of  prices.  This  is  well  enough  in  its 
way,  but  the  transaction  has  an  important 
secondary  result.  Having,  for  instance, 
backed  a  stock  to  rise,  every  casual 
news  item  that  comes  in  acquires  a  new 
significance  for  him.  Will  it  by  any 
chance  affect  the  market?  A  rumour  of 
a  European  war,  the  report  of  a  disas- 
trous fire,  or  a  diminished  crop,  or  the 
illness  of  a  money  king — ^any  one  of  these 
things  will  send  cold  shivers  down  the 
back  of  the  editorial  stock-gambler,  and 
so  he  will  not  dare  to  write  the  thing 
he  thinks,  but  he  will  ply  his  pen  with 
one  eye  on  the  ticker,  minimising  the  im- 
portance of  one  event  and  exaggerating 
the  significance  of  another;  and  in  this 
he  will  be  serving  neither  the  master 
who  employs  him  nor  the  public  who 
read  him,  but  simply  his  own  selfish,  sor- 
did interests,  which  are  thus  allowed  to 
prostitute  the  policy  of  the  paper  for  the 
editor's  private  gain.  A  rather  startling 
instance  of  editors  and  owners  combining 
to  deceive  the  public  was  seen  when  Presi- 
dent McKinley  was  shot.  It  was  known 
at  once  to  many  that  he  could  not  live; 
yet  the  newspapers  of  the  country  sup- 
pressed the  truth  and  kept  the  nation  in 
suspense  and  groundless  hope  until  edi- 
tors and  owners  alike  could  protect  them- 
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selves   against  the  inevitable   slump  in 
stocks. 

There  still  remain  among  us  many 
newspapers  that  illustrate  ability,  cour- 
age, and  independence.  But  they  are 
diminishing  in  number  every  year  as  the 
syndicated  type  of  journalism  becomes 
more  prevalent.  Our  journalists  are  los- 
ing their  individuality  and,  what  is  worse, 
all  pride  in  their  own  calling.  You  will  . 
hear  them  declare  that  the  editorial  page 
has  no  authority,  and  they  are  right; 
for  the  case  cannot  be  otherwise  when 
the  editors  themselves  have  no  convic- 
tions. When  the  policy  of  a  paper  is  dic- 
tated partly  by  the  speculative  interests 
of  the  owner,  and  partly  by  the  commer- 
cial spirit  of  the  counting-room,  and 
when  editors  have  no  real  belief  save  that 
the  public  is  made  up  entirely  of  fools, 
then  the  day  of  the  newspaper  is  over, 
so  far  as  its  influence  and  dignity  are  con- 
cerned. The  man  in  the  street  knows 
nothing  of  how  a  paper  is  made,  but  in 
the  long  run  he  will  detect  the  difference 
between  what  is  genuine  and  what  is  a 
mere  sham.  A  good  illustration  of  this 
was  given  in  the  last  municipal  campaign 
in  New  York.    The  newspapers  had  not 


dealt  honestly  by  the  public  throughout 
Mayor  Low's  administration.  They  had 
suppressed  all  criticism  of  that  adminis- 
tration, they  had  garbled  reports,  they 
had  written  down  the  opposite  of  what 
the  editors  thought  and  said  in  private. 
They  seemed  to  think  that  three  million 
people  could  be  fooled  by  this  ostrich-like 
proceeding.  And  practically  every  news- 
paper in  the  city  supported  Mr.  Low  in 
this  puerile  and  disingenuous  fashion. 
Nowhere  could  you  read  the  other  side. 
But  when  the  election  came,  its  result 
showed  plainly  that  the  newspapers  had 
had  no  influence  whatever. 

The  truth  is  that  this  new  syndicate 
journalism  is  not  a  profession  but  a  trade. 
It  has  neither  the  dignity,  nor  the  inde- 
pendence, nor  the  originality  which  enter 
into  the  life-work  of  a  professional  man. 
A  hundred  schools  of  journalism  cannot 
give  it  character  under  conditions  such  as 
I  have  just  described.  The  earlier  jour- 
nalism was  sometimes  eccentric  and 
sometimes  bigoted ;  but  at  least  its  leaders 
were  their  own  masters,  working  single- 
mindedly  for  a  definite  end,  and  back  of  it 
were  always  those  qualities  that  go  into 
the  making  of  a  man. 


RECENT  AMERICAN   ESSAYS 


In  Two  Parts.  Part  I. 


The  reading  of  some  of  the  little 
volumes  containing  scattered  papers, 
mainly  about  books,  has  given  us  an 
agreeable  sense  of  being  immensely  re- 
spectable. It  was  like  a  week  spent  at- 
tending popular  lectures  in  a  college 
town,  varied  by  an  occasional  talk  with 
a  clever  woman.  In  one  of  her  essays, 
Miss  Agnes  Repplier  refers  to  a  theory 
of  civilisation  "built  up  largely — and 
wisely — on  suppression."  That  is  the 
theory  of  current  American  belles-lettres, 
though  no  one  acts  on  it  consciously. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  not  one  of  our 
writers,  especially  of  our  essay-writers, 
who  would  admit  it  himself.  He,  if  any- 
thing, is  too  bold.  He  drowses  over  the 
writings  of  the  next  man,  but  he  himself 


is  awakening,  if  there  are  any  minds  on 
the  premises  to  wake  up.  No  one  under- 
stands a  criticism  based  on  the  qualities 
that  he  lacks,  because  it  appeals  to  a  sense 
that  he  probably  was  not  bom  with. 
What  you  regard  as  my  spiritual  limita- 
tions, I  will  promptly  defend  as  inten- 
tional abstinences.  I  could  do  that  sort 
of  thing  if  I  liked,  but  I  consider  it  be- 
neath me.  Therein  lies  the  essential  fu- 
tility of  much  book  talk  in  a  period  of 
negative  literature.  Demand  vivacity, 
and  the  writer  thinks  you  want  him  to 
turn  a  handspring.  Refer  to  style,  and  he 
thinks  you  are  craving  flashiness,  precios- 
ity and  epigram,  just  the  things  he  is 
trying  to  avoid.  Current  criticism  is  a 
fracas  wherein  we  pelt  each  other  with 
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quarter-truths.  Indeed,  the  chief  stimu- 
lant of  literary  discussion  is  the  convic- 
tion that  if  a  man  asserts  some  neglected 
fraction  of  a  verity  he  intends  some  in- 
dignity to  the  rest  of  it,  so  we  hit  him 
between  the  eyes  with  the  aliquot  parts. 
Hence,  if  we  say  that  we  miss  colour,  it 
will  be  inferred  that  we  admire  the  style 
whose  every  sentence  wears  a  red  necktie, 
and  if  we  sav  "form"  we  are  knocked 
flat  with  "substance,*'  and  as  to  complain- 
ing of  any  lack  of  individuality,  there 
will  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  we  mean 
bumptious  and  ignorant  self-display. 
Nevertheless,  in  most  of  our  essays,  we 
do  miss  all  the  qualities,  whatever  their 
names  are,  that  make  books  remarkable. 
Nothing  strange  in  that,  as  ^ye  have  had 
no  remarkable  essayist  since  Emerson. 
But  somehow  these  volumes  lack  a  cer- 
tain heartiness.  Each  writer  must  be  so 
much  more  human  than  his  book. 

They  are  all  journalistic  and  ephem- 
eral, but  with  few  exceptions  very  much 
above  the  level  of  current  fiction  or  verse. 
They  are  all  cheerful  and  well-mannered, 
written  by  persons  of  considerable  read- 
ing and  good  memories,  rather  too  prone, 
perhaps,  to  think  that  intercourse  with 
books  of  itself  confers  distinction,  a  little 
proud  of  good  schooling  and  other  early 
advantages,  but  as  pleasant  an  intellectual 
company  as  you  will  find  anywhere  in 
last  year's  American  publishers'  cata- 
logue. Miss  Repplier's  Compromises, 
for  instance,  exhales  an  agreeable  kind 
of  book-vapour  with  the  dust  of  an  old 
vohime  in  it  now  and  then.  Her  quality 
is  ornamented  common  sense — a  point  of 
view  almost  universal,  but  festooned  so 
gracefully  with  literary  allusion  that  it 
seems  new.  Her  essays  are  literary  grave- 
yards where  foregone  conclusions  are 
charmingly  interred.  Doubly  convinced 
before  you  started,  you  still  keep  on 
to  see  the  burial.  It  is  a  style  which  the 
book  giveth  and  the  book  taketh  away, 
but  what  of  that,  if  it  is  agreeable?  Read, 
for  instance,  the  little  paper  on  Mar- 
riage in  Fiction,  beginning  with  the 
quotation,  "They  fought  bitter  and  regu- 
lar, like  man  and  wife."  (She  is  always 
admirable  in  quotation.)  From  begin- 
ning to  end  it  is  merely  a  light  expres- 
sion of  astonishment,  of  your  and  my 
and  our  great-grandfathers'  astonish- 
ment, over  the  absorption  of  novelists  in 


pre-nuptial  love.  Why  are  novelists  such 
careless  match-makers,  and  why  do  they 
drop  the  hero  and  heroine  at  the  church 
door?  But  there  are  the  instances  and 
the  mention  of  characters  of  whom  wc 
are  glad  to  be  reminded ;  there  is  Thack- 
eray's way,  and  Scott's  way,  and  George 
Eliot's,  and  Barrie's  and  a  dozen  others, 
and  the  directly  opposite  French  way, 
which  would  never,  never  do! 

Why,  asks  Miss  Repplier,  was  George 
Eliot  so  harsh  with  Mr.  Casaubon  in 
Middlemarch  and  so  gentle  with  Doro- 
thea, and  why  not  more  sympathy  with 
Rosamond  Vincy  and  less  with  Lyd- 
gate?  "In  reality,  Dorothea  was  alone 
responsible ;  and  it  is  hard  not  to  sympa- 
thise with  Mr.  Casaubon,  who  was  dig- 
ging contentedly  enough  in  his  little  dry 
mythological  dust-heaps  when  she  daz- 
zled him  into  matrimony."  There  is 
much  of  this  playing  with  an  author's 
characters,  and  raising  of  questions  to 
which  no  answer  is  desired.  George 
Eliot,  of  course,  hated  Mr.  Casaubon,  not 
because  he  was  culpable,  but  because  he 
was  limited.  It  is  the  dead-walls  in  char- 
acter that  most  infuriate,  not  the  things 
that  people  can  help.  The  intelligent 
scoundrels  who  know  what  they  are 
hanged  for  are  not  the  best  subjects  for 
hate.  As  an  ethical-minded  writer, 
George  Eliot  would  not  have  admitted  it, 
but  she  made  Casaubon  hateful  by  leav- 
ing things  out  of  him — which  is  nature's 
own  way.  Thackeray's  "Campaigner," 
for  instance,  was  hopelessly  limited,  and 
therefore  beyond  human  vengeance. 
Burned  at  the  stake,  she  would  have  died 
as  a  martyr.  He  knew  that  hatred  for 
its  artistic  perfection  needs  always  a 
touch  of  impotence.  In  the  main,  how- 
ever, Miss  Repplier  provokes  little  argu- 
ment and  disturbs  few  whims.  She  is 
without  dogma  and  she  is  not  expository. 
She  is  allusive  without  pedantry,  and  the 
pleasure  she  has  found  in  books  is  passed 
on  to  you  undiminished. 

This  is  hardly  true  of  the  Studies  of 
a  Book-lover,  by  T.  M.  Parrott,  Pro- 
fessor of  English  in  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, who,  poor  man,  is  so  haunted  by 
didactic  duties  that  he  must  needs  sprinkle 
his  pages  with  information  common  to 
biographical  dictionaries.  But  the  sub- 
jects are  Milton,  Pr.  Johnson,  Gray, 
Goldsmith,  Scott,  Matthew  Arnold  and 
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Fergusson,  and  nobody  minds  hearing 
the  same  things  about  them  a  few  more 
times.    Such  novelty  as  there  is  consists 
in  a  slight  shifting  of  the  emphasis  which 
previous  critics  have  laid  on  certain  mat- 
ters, or  in  defending  some  mild  thesis 
which  we  would  gladly  accept  without 
argument.     Matthew  Arnold  will  be  re- 
membered longer  for  his  poetry  than  for 
his  prose,  for  instance.     Milton  was  not 
a  demigod  on  the  one  hand  or  so  bad  as 
Professor  Saintsbury  makes  him  out  to 
be  on  the  other,  and  by  consulting  the 
autobiographical  passages  in  his  writings, 
more  can  be  learned  than  from  Masson's 
bulky  life  of  him.    Gray's  unproductive- 
ness was  not  due,  as  Matthew  Arnold 
thinks,  to  the  fact  that  "though  a  born 
poet  he  fell  upon  an  age  of  prose,"  nor,  as 
somebody  else  thinks,  to  his  ill-health, 
scholarly  temper  and   habit  of  reserve. 
Gray  was  unproductive,  rather,  because 
he  lacked  the  impulse  to  poetic  expres- 
sion. Such  is  the  spirit  of  these  studies. 
They  are  all  perspicuous,   definite,   full 
of  illustration,  and  so  reverent  that  the 
writer  will  often  quote  the  commonplaces 
of  his  author  with  unfeigned  enthusiasm. 
But  these  smooth  pebbles  of  criticism 
at  least  hold  the  attention  more  firmly 
than  the  moss   and   moonshine  of  Mr. 
Bliss  Carman's  Friendship  of  Art,  where- 
in the  author  discusses  such  high  themes 
as  art  in  its  relation  to  life,  the  artist's 
joy  in  his  work,  the  note  of  gladness,  the 
critical    spirit,   beauty,    self-development 
and  the  possibilities  of  life.    Love  is  the 
basis  of  art,  says  Mr.  Carman,  and  in- 
dividuality  counts   for   everything,   and 
every  flower  and  bird  song  has  its  lesson, 
and  so  on  from  one  large  sweet  state- 
ment to  another — all  conceived  in  a  spirit 
of  poetic  reverie,  but  achieving  mainly 
languor  and  monotony.    In  every  chapter 
there  is  material  for  one  good  line  of 
verse;  in  some  chapters  there  is  enough 
for  a  stanza,  but  it  does  not  in  its  present 
form  communicate  any  of  the  emotions 
that  the  writer  feels. 

"And  then  again  it  seems,  at  the  end  of 
summer,  as  if  the  true  magic  of  the  woods 
were  only  put  forth  after  long  reserve,  slowly, 
timorously,  shyly  exerting  over  us  its  most 
potent  influence.  There  are  hints  and  signs, 
now  and  then,  indeed,  which  make  the  careless 
wonder  whether  he  has  seen  any  touch  of  the 
true  magic  of  the  woods  at  all.    Perhaps  once 


or  twice,  between  August  and  December,  the 
exact  moment  may  occur  for  the  tireless  ob- 
server when  glimpses  of  the  unworldliness  of 
nature  may  come  to  him,  and  he  may  hear,  or 
think  he  hears,  the  glad  oracular  whisper  of 
the  universal  message.  He  may  then  have  the 
rare  fortune  (in  perfect  health,  in  perfect 
goodness,  of  a  sound  mind)  to  feel  himself 
for  an  instant  in  complete  harmony  with  all 
being.  He  is  no  longer  a  jarring  note  in  a 
splendid  theme;  no  longer  knows  himself 
somehow  at  variance  with  his  surroundings; 
no  longer  perceives  the  gulf  between  ideal  and 
fact,  wish  and  performance;  but  from  a  pro- 
found inexplicable  content  is  only  able  to  say: 
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Beauty  through  my  senses  stole; 

I  yielded  myself  to  the  perfect  whole.'  ** 

This  passage  taken  at  random,  illus- 
trates the  quality  of  Mr.  Carman's  prose. 
No  one  can  deny  that  a  real  feeling 
prompted  him  to  write  it,  but  somehow  it 
is  not  shared  by  the  reader.  The  prose 
of  our  modem  nature-lovers  is  often  like 
that.  It  is  talk  about  emotions,  not  an 
expression  of  emotions.  They  have  not 
learned  from  Thoreau  and  Emerson  what 
not  to  say.  Nor  do  they  realise  that  there 
is  no  second-best  in  the  class  of  writing. 
What  is  not  best  fails  utterly.  That  is 
why  some  of  us  are  inclined  to  implore 
many  a  literary  woodman  to  "spare  that 
tree"  and  not  to  put  it  in  a  paragraph. 

In  the  first  of  Mr.  Paul  Elmer  More's 
Shelburne  Essays,  he  tells  us  of  his  walks 
in  the  "Cathedral  Woods"  and  his 
thoughts  on  Thoreau.  "Near  the  se- 
cluded village  of  Shelburne  that  lies 
along  the  peaceful  valley  of  the  Andros- 
coggin, I  took  upon  myself  to  live  two 
years  as  a  hermit  after  a  mild  Epicurean 
fashion  of  my  own."  But  he  read  more 
than  he  observed,  and  was  more  bent  on 
escaping  human  beings  than  in  penetra- 
ting nature's  secrets. 

'T  fear  much  of  the  talk  about  companion- 
ship with  Nature  that  pervades  our  summer  life 
is  little  better  than  cant  and  self-deception, 
and  he  best  understands  the  veiled  goddess 
who  most  frankly  admits  her  impenetrable 
secrecy.  The  peace  that  comes  to  us  from 
contemplating  the  vast  panorama  spread  out 
before  us  is  due  rather  to  the  sense  of  a  great 
passionless  power  entirely  out  of  our  domain 
than  to  any  real  intimacy  with  the  hidden 
duty." 

These  essays  prove  that  he  has  read 
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much  and  thought  honestly  on  many  sub- 
jects. They  are  to  be  classed  with  the 
best  of  recent  volumes,  and  they  far  sur- 
pass in  quality  of  thought  those  which  we 
have  thus  far  mentioned.  The  essays  on 
Emerson,  Carlyle  and  Hawthorne  are 
genuinely  appreciative  and  keen  in 
characterisation.  Though  reverencing 
Emerson,  as  he  says,  **this  side  idolatry," 
he  is  able  to  trace  rather  shrewdly  the 
effects  of  misapplied  Emersonianism  as 
seen  in  Christian  Science  to-day  and  in 
other  forms  of  "facile  optimism."  The 
final  essay  on  *The  Religious  Ground  of 
Humanitarianism"  seems  to  us  the  best. 
It  discusses  the  failure  of  humanitarian- 
ism  **to  discriminate  between  the  ideals 
of  religious  and  the  ideals  of  the  world." 
After  discussing  the  ideals  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  he  says : 

"Buddha,  even  more  than  Girist,  recog- 
nised and  taught  the  evil  and  insufficiency 
of  human  society;  and  he  saw  also,   as  did 


Christ,  that  the  religious  instinct,  if  followed 
out,  must  result  in  the  abrogation  of  that 
society  and  not  in  any  practical  alteration  of 
its  laws." 

He  writes  suggestively  of  this  familiar 
antinomy.  Not  being  omniscient  he  does 
not  offer  to  solve  the  problem,  and  we 
noted  with  amusement  the  dismay  of  an 
uncommonly  foolish  reviewer,  who 
blamed  him  for  being  inconclusive.  But 
the  essays  as  a  whole  are  somewhat 
savourless  and  appear  not  to  have  been 
written  with  much  zest.  They  have  the 
air  which  we  have  learned  to  expect  in 
the  prolonged  spinsterhood  of  American 
letters,  wherein  bloodlessness  is  taken 
for  refinement  and  reduced  vitality  for  a 
judicial  mind.  They  have  the  quality, 
which  we  sometimes  call  "academic,"  by 
a  slanderous  perversion  of  the  term,  as  if 
it  were  thought  and  reading  that  did  the 
damage.  What  we  really  mean  by  it  is  a 
Philistinism  in  higher  things. 

F.  M.  Colby. 
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When,  some  six  years  ago,  J.  James 
Tissot,  a  French  painter  of  considerable 
power,  exhibited  a  large  number  of 
water-colour  paintings  dealing  with  the 
Life  of  Jesus,  all  observers  were  im- 
pressed with  the  sincerity  of  the  artist 
and  with  his  evident  effort  to  give  the 
world  the  True  Jesus,  as  nearly  as  He 
could  be  realised  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  only  after  a  preparation  ex- 
tending over  ten  years,  including  the 
careful  study  not  only  of  the  topography 
and  landscapes  of  Palestine  and  the  sur- 
rounding countries  that  Tissot  undertook 
this  work,  but  he  had  passed  months  and 
years  in  the  study  and  sketching  of  thou- 


sands of  types  which  were  to  be  the  raw 
material  out  of  which  his  pictures  were 
to  grow. 

It  was  a  source  of  continual  wonder 
to  the  art-world  of  Paris  that  had  known 
Tissot  as  a  genre  painter,  one  of  the  con- 
sistent pupils  in  the  sdiool  of  Ingres, 
when  he  exhibited  four  hundred  pictures 
dealing  with  the  life  of  Christ  in  the 
Salon,  but  the  temerity  of  his  enterprise 
was  justified  when  men  and  women  wept 
before  the  realism  of  his  pictures,  and 
the  religious  feeling  of  the  populace  was 
deeply  stirred  by  the  conviction  that  now 
at  last  the  real  historic  Christ  had  been 
pictured  for  them. 
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When  the  pictures  were  brought  to 
the  United  States  and  exhibited  in  a  few 
of  the  leading  cities  here  a  similar  en- 
dorsement of  the  value  of  the  composi- 
tions was  forthcoming,  and  when  the  pic- 
tures were  reproduced  in  book  form  with 
accompanying  text  they  were  sold  to 
thousands  who  wished  to  own  copies  of 
these  stirring  paintings,  even  though  they 
could  not  own  the  originals,  which  had 
been  wisely  purchased  for  the  Institute 
of.  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Brooklyn. 
*•  At  that  time  Tissot  was  urged  by  some 
to  paint  a  series  dealing  with  the  life  of 
Joan  of  Arc  as  closely  related  in  senti- 
ment with  his  latest  work;  while  others 
suggested  that  he  ought  to  reconstruct 
the  life  of  Napoleon,  for  which  he  was 
eminently  fitted  by  his  admiration  of  that 
national  hero,  and  his  careful  study  of 
his  time.  But  the  artist  felt  as  if  it  were 
almost  desecration  to  paint  any  mere 
human  adventures  after  illustrating  the 
Life  of  Christ,  and  already  deep  in  the 
study  of  the  Scripture  he  determined  to 
complete  his  work  by  painting  the  life 
of  Israel,  which  to  him  was  the  prepara- 
tion and  actual  preface  to  his  great  New 
Testament  work. 

He  began  the  study  of  the  text  at  once, 
and  as  he  read  it  he  marked  passage  after 
passage  which  seemed  to  him  to  require 
illustration. 

He  had  already  sketches  innumerable 
of  types  and  scenery;  he  had  visited 
Egypt  and  Palestine  and  the  Hauran, 
not  once,  but  a  number  of  times,  and  he 
had  sketched  bits  of  ruins  showing  him 
the  architecture  of  ancient  days,  as  well 
as  the  features  of  men,  women  and  c-hil- 
dren  which  still  preserved  the  character 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land 
according  to  all  accounts. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Tissot  had  visited 
Palestine  and  traversed  it  from  "Dan  to 
Beersheba"  before  the  new  era  began, 
which  is  putting  a  railroad  through  the 
country  and  steamboats  on  the  Dead 
Sea. 

It  was  still  the  Unchanging  East,  and 
he  saw  the  Arab  Sheik  dwelling  in  tents 
exactly  like  those  his  forefathers  dwelled 
in  four  thousand  years  ago.  He  saw  the 
same  men  and  women  leading  the  same 
life  that  they  had  lived  for  tens  of  cen- 
turies. There  was  the  same  pastoral  life 
that  was  followed  by  Lot  and  Abraham, 


the  same  agricultural  life  that  was  prac- 
tised after  Palestine  was  settled  by  Israel. 

Tissot  has  shown  himself  in  this  new 
series  of  pictures  not  merely  as  a  realist, 
but  he  has  at  the  same  time  let  his  imag- 
ination have  full  play,  reading  between 
the  lines  of  Scripture  as  is  necessary  to 
gain  a  complete  conception  of  the  life  of 
those  days  and  often  supplying  explana- 
tions of  the  text  which  the  intuition  of 
the  artist  suggested. 

His  task  here  was  far  different  from 
that  undertaken  in  the  Life  of  Christ. 
For  while  there  the  principal  part  of  his 
work  was  confined  to  the  activity  of  three 
years  and  all  the  action  centred  in  a  single 
personality ;  in  the  Old  Testament  a  space 
of  three  thousand  years  or  more  was  to 
be  covered,  all  the  way  from  Chaos  to 
Creation,  from  the  Beginning  of  things 
to  the  height  of  Hebrew  civilisation,  and 
a  hundred  characters  or  more  played 
their  parts  upon  his  canvas. 

It  required  some  four  hundred  pictures 
to  cover  all  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
as  the  crowning  work  of  Tissot  they 
will  be  widely  admired  by  the  American 
people,  to  whom  they  are  to  be  exhibited 
this  year.  The  exhibition  began  in 
Brooklyn,  October  29th,  and  the  pictures 
are  now  being  shown  in  the  American 
Art  Galleries  in  New  York  City  proper. 

In  order  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
might  possess  copies  of  his  pictures  Tis- 
sot reproduced  those  dealing  with  the 
Life  of  Christ  in  book  form  with  accom- 
panying text,  and  as  it  was  his  wish  that 
the  people  should  also  have  these  later 
pictures,  they  too  are  being  reproduced 
in  magnificent  form  at  a  popular  price. 
Many  are  reproduced  in  the  colours  of 
the  original  paintings,  so  that  those  who 
see  the  pictures  will  want  the  book,  and 
those  who  have  no  opportunity  to  see 
the  originals  may  still  possess  faithful 
reproductions  of  them  that  will  stimu- 
late a  renewed  interest  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment itself.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
in  variety  of  treatment  and  complete- 
ness of  detail  these  pictures  exceed  those 
illustrating  the  New  Testament  in  artistic 
value,  and  as  the  last  great  work  of  a 
great  artist  who,  alas,  is  no  longer  here 
to  witness  the  triumph  of  his  genius,  they 
cannot  fail  to  arouse  interest  both  deep 
and  wide. 

Jean  Jacques. 


the  pit  wu  empty,  then  wu  no  ntcr  in  it." 
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About  a  generation  ago  little  Denmark, 
still  sore  and  crippled  from  its  recent 
foolish  war  with  Germany,  was  shaken  by 
what  we  mght  call  a  literary  earthquako. 
Many  a  staid  tradition  tottered  to  the 
ground,  many  an  old,  petted  principle 
saw  its  last  hour.  And,  strange  to  say, 
there  entered  into  the  Danish  tempera- 
ment— which  is,  like  a  sea,  ominously 
sombre^an  element  that  gave  a  terrific 
impetus  to  its  undercurrent.  The  shock 
stirred  the  blood  of  the  entire  nation  and 
culminated  in  an  awakening  more  sig- 
nificant than  any  hitherto  known  to  the 
Danish  mind.  There  had  been  a  long 
period  of  semi -consciousness,  a  dull  time 
idly  spent  in  worshipping  the  art  that  in- 
habits but  idyllic  places — ethereal  realms 
remote  from  the  fields  mankind  possess 
and  cultivate.  Now  this  state  of  things 
was  to  imdergo  a  change.  From  being  a 
country  partly  isolated  in  culture,  sub- 
merged in  glory  merely  historic,  sur- 
rounded, as  it  were,  by  ancient  romance, 


Denmark  began  to  find  itself  a  natural, 
constitutional  part  of  Continental  Europe. 
It  broke  down  the  walls  and  admitted 
the  influence  of  resolute  realism,  then  in 
its  flourishing  youth. 

Of  course,  there  was  fierce  fighting 
against  the  little  company  of  revolution- 
ary troops  who  began  in  1871  their  fa- 
mous struggle  for  a  wider  intellectual 
territory,  for  amalgamation  with  cosmo- 
politan ideas  and,  if  possible,  ideals.  The 
war  was  waged  with  a  grim  seriousness 
that  perverted  a  certain  portion  of  the 
literature  then  produced.  Almost  every 
work  of  fiction  tried  to  answer  some  ques- 
tion, tried  to  solve  some  problem.  The 
whole  country  verily  seemed  to  be  utterly 
in  the  power  of  the  pen  didactic.  School- 
masters and  old  maids,  professors  and 
clergymen,  overtaught  students  and  un- 
derfed artists, — all  were  engaged  in  bat- 
tle. There  was  Holger  Drachmann, 
lately  returned  from  London,  where  he 
had   shared   for  many   nights  a   bed   of 
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shavings  with  a  good-natured  carpenter ; 
there  was  Sophus  Schandorph,  who  was 
fond  of  human  frailty  and  good  cognac ; 
there  was  Jens  Peter  Jacobsen,  poor  con- 
sumptive brooder,  who  sent  out  the  first 
message  of  the  ReaUstic  School  in  Den- 
mark, his  novel  Maria  Grtibbe,  in  1876. 
Unfortunately,  the  space  at  my  command 
will  allow  no  closer  inspection  of  the  pe- 
riod referred  to.  I  have  reserved,  how- 
ever, for  the  purpose  of  introduction, 
some  few  lines  for  the  inaugiirator  of  the 
transition,  the  illustrious  critic  and  his- 
torian, Georg  Brandes,  whose  lectures  in 
1871,  now,  as  I  fear,  more  notorious  than 
reputable,  were  the  source  of  infinite  in- 
spiration to  the  young  generation. 

After  having  explored  the  intellectual 
centres  of  Europe,  Brandes  returned  with 
his  treasures  to  his  native  country.  He 
was  but  twenty-nine  years  old  when  he 
delivered  his  first  important  address,  on 
November  3  of  the  year  just  mentioned. 


He  was  young,  but  his  eloquence,  his 
knowledge,  all  the  features  of  his  person- 
ality, attracted  a  significant  fraction  of 
his  hearers  and  transformed  their  curios- 
ity into  admiration  They  had  never  be- 
fore felt  such  a  magnetic  power  as  that 
which  now  made  the  deep  fibres  of  their 
souls  vibrate.  The  world  of  artists  and 
authors  became  as  illumined  by  this  liter- 
ary statesman,  a  wonderland  crowded 
with  real  heroes.  Brandes  knew  even 
then  the  secrets  of  the  creative  passion, 
the  strange  play  of  the  imaginative  spirit, 
and  the  way  he  deftly,  patiently,  reverent- 
ly touched  such  matters  was  a  revelation 
to  the  people  who  heard  him.  His  voice 
echoed  through  the  land,^ — not,  it  must  be 
added,  like  a  sound  sweet  to  the  ear,  joy- 
ful to  the  heart.  His  voice  was  mighty, 
but,  to  the  Danish  sense,  to  that  of  the 
rural  population  especially,  it  was  hope- 
lessly harsh.  Advancing  a  few  years,  we 
hear  thousands  calling  Brandes  a  trai- 
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tor,  a  cosmopolite,  an  enemy  of  the  na- 
tion. 

The  terms  now  used  to  describe  the 
critic  are  somewhat  milder;  in  the  haunts 
of  his  enemies  he  is  generally  known  as 
"our  domestic  missionary  of  Paganism." 
Opposed  to  Christianity  as  a  creed,  he 
has  no  friends  among  church  supporters; 
too  wise  to  be  able  to  care  for  the  petty 
business  of  every-day  politics,  his  well- 
wishers  in  the  Ri^^sda^  are  few;  a  Re- 


publican like  Swinburne,  the  Social- Dem- 
ocrats claim  a  large  share  of  his  interest, 
and  flagrantly  misrepresent  his  attitude 
and  sentiment  toward  certain  questions. 
Brandes  is  no  reformer,  belongs  to  no 
party,  and  is  allied  with  no  "school." 
Brandesianism,  so  called,  means  in  Den- 
mark red  radicalism,  a  violation  of  laws 
dignified  by  the  protection  of  centuries. 
The  man  who  took  so  many  young  writ- 
ers by  the  hand  thirty  years  ago,  who 
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conducted  the  streams  of  Continental  cul- 
ture into  his  native  land,  and  who,  above 
all,  attempted  to  show  what  was  great  in 
his  own  age,  presents  a  rather  pathetic 
figure  to  the  eye  that  has  seen  him  as  he 
was  in  the  spring-dav  of  his  career.  He 
is  still  brilliant,  still  marvellously  mag- 
netic, but  what  has  become  of  the  group 
that  marched  with  him  in  years  gone  by  r 
The  story  of  the  distillers  of  current 
fiction  in  Denmark  is  (to  get  into  the  core 
of  our  subject)  without  a  hero.  In  the 
national  arena  of  novelists,  playwrights, 
poets,  there  are  no  giants.  We  have  a 
Henry  James,  the  English  a  George 
Meredith,  the  French  an  Anatole  France, 
the  Germans  a  Gerhardt  Hauplmann, 
etc.;  Denmark  is  crowded  with  men  who 
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rise  just  an  invisible  point  above  the 
watermark  of  mediocrity,  but  whose 
powers  in  the  scales  of  world-judgment 
are  found  too  light.  It  is  indeed  doubt- 
ful if  any  great  literary  masterpiece  has 
been  produced  in  Denmark  since  the 
epoch  of  Holberg,  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  Yet,  we  hasten  to  add, 
many  remarkable,  many  valuable,  books 
have  been  written  during  the  past  two  or 
three  decades.  Drachmann,  Jacobsen, 
Gjellerup,  Pontoppidan,  Bang, — these 
are  names  to  which  no  student  of  Norse 
literature  can  refer  without  regard. 

Thanks  to  a  visit  here,  in  1900,  Drach- 
mann is  not  entirely  unknown  in  our 
United  States.  A  number  of  his  shortei 
poems  have  been  rendered  into  English. 
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and  several  years  ago  there  was  some 
talk  of  translating  the  poet's  best  books. 
The  plan  was  given  up, — wisely,  it  must 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view  be  as- 
sumed, for  Drachmann's  range  of  appeal 
is  very  limited.  The  Scandinavian  people 
understand  him,  of  course,  and  even  Ger- 
many gives  him  a  large  public,  but  in  our 
Anglo-Saxon  world  his  manner,  as  well 
as  the  tendency  of  his  productions,  would 
slip  through  the  fingers  of  the  average 
reader  like  fine  sand.  He  is  the  first 
lyrist  of  his  country,  though  the  dawn 
that  awakened  and  the  day  that  inspired 
him  are  no  more.  Since  1872  he  has 
produced  over  forty  volumes  containing 
dramas,  verse,  novels,  short  stories,  and 
sketches.  Most  of  his  plays  have  been 
seen  on  the  stage  of  the  Royal  Theatre  in 
Copenhagen,  and  in  1898,  when  the  erotic 
melodrama  V'dlund  Smed  (Volund  being 
a  proper  name,  Smed  meaning  a  black- 
smith) was  performed,  Drachmann,  by 
the  way,  responded  to  the  applause  of  an 
enthusiastic  audience  by  loudly  proclaim- 
ing his  gratitude  to  "the  noble  woman 
who  inspired  me  to  write  this  piece." 
Other  successful  dramas  by  the  same  au- 
thor are:  Once  Upon  a  Time,  1885,  and 
Oiirre,  1899.  His  biggest  book,  entitled 
Forskrevet  (Pledged)  is  as  bulky  as 
Meredith's  The  Amazing  Marriage — 850 
pages,  in  two  volumes.  His  monumental 
achievement,  however,  is  his  excellent 
translation  of  Byron's  Don  Juan,  com- 
pleted  two  years  ago.  Drachmann  doesn't 
carry  the  burden  of  fifty-eight  years 
lightly;  during  the  past  few  seasons  he 
has  considerably  aged.  The  music  of  his 
verse,  once  so  gay,  so  defiant,  so  fervid, 
has  lost  much  of  the  charm  that  distin- 
guished it.  While  a  large  group  of  young 
lyrists  are  fast  pushing  him  into  the  back- 
ground of  contemporary  life,  Drach- 
mann's  place  as  the  chief  poet  of  the 
Danish  renaissance  remains  secure.  The 
government,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state, 
gives  him  an  annuity  of  about  $1,000. 

Jacobsen,  the  author  of  but  two  regular 
novels,  a  few  tales  and  hundred  lines  of 
poetry,  was  the  most  exquisite  of  writers, 
the  most  lovable  of  men.  In  approaching 
what  his  genius  preserved  from  the  em- 
brace of  the  dust,  there  comes  to  the  heart 
a  sense  that  makes  one  pause  with  a 
haunting  desire  to  reveal  to  the  sympa- 
thetic spirit  some  quality  of  his  rare  na- 
ture that  might  substantially  enlighten  the 


stranger  as  to  the  trait  that  has  made  him 
the  most  beloved  of  Danish  prose  writers. 
Read  Niels  Lyhne,  published  in  1880 
(tliere  is,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  an 
English  translation)  and  you  will  find  a 
delicacy  of  feeling  and  a  purity  of 
thought  matchless  for  rhythmic  expres- 
sion. You  will  find,  moreover,  a  soul 
overflowing  with  tenderness,  unspeakably 
enraptured  with  the  love  of  flowers, — the 
only  love  that  ever  deepened  his  life.  But 
it  was  great  enough,  it  was  wonderful 
enough,  it  was  visionary,  mysterious,  and 
whole.  In  Maria  Grubbe,  too,  Jacobsen 
often  lingers  by  some  strange  plant  to 
describe  it  poetically,  and  we  see  how  it 
came  about  that  he  discovered  a  new 
word-vein  in  the  mine  of  Danish  speech. 
Fru  Fons  (the  last  fiction  he  lived  to  com- 
pose) and  Mo  gens  take  a  very  high  place 
among  the  writings  of  the  realists  of 
modern  Denmark.  More  than  twenty 
years  have  passed  since  the  first  tale  was 
published,  yet  few  intelligent  people  in 
the  kingdom  have  not  read  and  been 
moved  by  it  The  little  work  contains  a 
letter  which  is  generally  taken  to  stand 
for  Jacobsen's  farewell  to  his  friends. 

Jacobsen  saw  but  thirty-eight  sum- 
mers. He  died  in  1885.  This  author 
was  a  loyal  disciple  of  Georg  Brandes, 
marched  close  to  the  banner,  in  the  very 
firing  line  of  controversy.  He  has  had 
many  imitators,  but  the  excellence  of  his 
manner  has  also  been  a  source  of  ben- 
eficent instruction  to  some  of  those  whose 
gifts  need  no  borrowed  aid.. 

Karl  Adolph  Gjellerup  is  the  most 
scholarly  of  living  Danish  poets.  He 
published  his  first  book.  An  Idealist,  in 
1872,  and  in  the  following  year  Young 
Denmark  appeared.  Both  works  attracted 
some  notice.  The  writer  was  praised  for 
his  elegance  of  composition,  for  his 
"fighting  spirit,"  which  was  exactly  what 
the  leaders  of  the  day  were  looking  for  in 
young  men.  Gjellerup  could  fight,  and 
his  weapon  was  the  fine  foil  of  irony,  but 
there  came  a  time  when  he  turned  the 
point  of  his  blade  upon  all  old  friend- 
ships, deserting  familiar  fields  to  adopt 
new  measures,  to  become  a  factor  in 
the  movement  carried  on  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  Brandes  and  his  adherents.  This 
happened  in  1885,  after  Gjellerup  had  at- 
tained solid  prominence  by  his  beautiful 
tragedy,  Brynhild.  He  significantly  rep- 
resents the  antithesis  of  the  realistic  doc- 
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trine  in  Denmark.  With  social  problems 
he  is  not  in  the  least  concerned ;  he  takes 
no  interest  in  the  struggle  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  opposed  to  the  collective  force 
of  society.  In  short,  Gjellerup  is  intensely 
un-modern, — the  only  notable  living  Dan- 
ish poet  who  has  no  faculty  for  represent- 
ing his  age.  He  likes  to  wander  through 
Arcadia,  where  the  rivers,  mountains, 
fields  and  forests  are  wondrous  with  the 
spirit  of  legendary  love-lays.  Some 
twenty  volumes  have  come  from  his 
hand,  none  of  which  has  been  widely 
read,  for  somehow  Gjellerup's  tempera- 
ment is  too  exotic  to  be  able  to  commend 
itself  to  the  interest  of  the  reader.  In 
Germany  (the  poet  lives  in  Dresden)  his 
productions,  even  in  translated  form,  have 
met  with  very  cordial  appreciation.  Gjel- 
lerup was  born  in  1857. 

In  the  same  year  both  Henrik  Pontop- 
pidan  and  Hermann  Bang  first  saw  the 
light  of  day.  Pontoppidan  owes  much 
to  certain  clever  Frenchmen  whose  sense 
of  humour  revolves  around  a  single  sub- 
ject. There  are  things  in  his  books  that 
would  make  the  self-appointed  guardians 
of  our  moral  estate  leap  up,  with 
hatchet  and  club.  Yet  this  eminent  novel- 
ist has,  behind  his  "naughtiness,"  a  qual- 
ity which  only  a  hopelessly  prudish  per- 
son will  deprecate — his  sincerity.  To  a 
large  extent  the  mood  has  determined 
with  him  selection  of  subject,  or — more 
particularly — his  stops  on  the  road  of  ex-» 
ecution  to  discourse  on  this  or  that  pos- 
sibility or  incident.  It  is  thus  in  The  Old 
Adam,  thus  in  every  volume  (though  not 
in  so  pronounced  a  degree)  of  the  Lykke- 
Per  series;  Lykke  Per  (Lucky  Peter)  be- 
ing a  civil  engineer  who  has  interesting 
love  aflfairs.  Pontoppidan  has  taken  his 
hero  on  a  long^  picturesque  tour  through 
many  countries;  he  figures  in  five  or  six 
books,  the  last  issued  being  entitled 
Lykke-Per;  His  Journey  to  America, 
which  continent  he,  by  the  way,  didn't 
reach,  didn't  even  start  out  for.  The  alto- 
gether serious  novel,  Muld,  and  the  little 
masterpiece,  Livets  Kilde  (The  Fount  of 
Life),  seem  to  say  to  the  critic:  This  is 
what  I  can  do ;  this  is  what  I  am,  when  I 
am  not  tired  of  brooding  over  this  awful 
farce  which  we  call  human  life. 

He  has  written  numerous  short  tales, 
and  in  the  matter  of  execution  they  arc 
(as  is  the  case  with  Maupassant)  more 
meritorious   than  his  novels.     Having 


threatened  the  reader  with  a  comparison 
(odious  offence,  as  the  masters  declare), 
1  quickly  **duck"  my  head  to  explain  thai 
if  Pontoppidan  is  artistically  related  to 
the  author  of  Une  i/'ie,  Maupassant  might 
well  have  been  proud  of  his  kinsman. 
The  relationship  is,  however,  distant, 
and  perhaps  on  my  part  quite  illusionary. 
In  spite  of  all,  the  Danish  author,  whose 
style  is  as  fresh  with  simplicity  as  it  is 
powerful  with  perfection,  is  to-day  the 
best-equipped,  broadest,  most  mature 
writer  of  fiction  in  his  own  country.  He 
is  entirely  without  affectation. 

This  virtue  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  dis- 
tinguishing quality  of  Hermann  Bang, 
who  is  generally  afflicted  with  a  thousand 
imaginary  ills  and  ten  thousand  two- 
penny ideas,  which  he  would,  by  the  lib- 
eral use  of  the  exclamation  mark,  the 
paragraph,  and  all  the  various  methods 
of  emphasis,  smuggle  into  the  word  as 
high-priced  articles.  It  is  not — decidedly 
not — the  modesty  of  his  talent  that 
speaks  well  for  him,  and  were  he  not  the 
fine  impressionist  that  he  undoubtedly  is; 
criticism  would  leave  him  to  bask  under 
the  sun  of  public  comment,  which  cer- 
tainly sheds  the  warmer,  if  not  the  more 
invigorating,  light.  Bang  sees  and  feels 
with  rare  understanding  the  life  of  cer- 
tain quarters  of  Copenhagen,  which  town, 
with  its  500,000  inhabitants,  fairly  holds 
the  will  of  all  Denmark  in  its  clutches. 
Copenhagen  is  cosmopolitan ;  it  is  a  hun- 
dred years  younger  than  the  country  of 
which  it  is  the  capital.  Hermann  Bang 
knows  this  place,  knows  the  men  who 
make  its  bread,  and  admirably  indeed  has 
he  on  more  than  one  occasion  revealed 
the  fruits  of  that  knowledge.  He  is  a 
skilled  craftsman,  too — very  polished, 
very  nervous.  His  poetry,  though,  is  al- 
most grotesque.  One  stanza  of  a  char- 
acteristic "poem"  may  serve  to  illustrate 
Bang's  poetic  recklessness : 

In  its  silent  chamber, — 
In  its  silent  chamber, — 
Reposes  my  heart, — 
Reposes  my  heart  in  death. 

We  may  smile  at  Bang's  little  literary 
follies,  still  we  have  much  reason  to  gretl 
him  cordially  as  a  master  of  what  we  may 
call  the  art  of  expressing  an  impression. 
The  White  House  and  The  Grey  House, 
recent  productions,  abound  with  exam- 
ples. The  crowded  ballroom,  the  merry 
banquet  table,  a  man  and  a  woman  alonei 
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with  a  background  of  sea,  or  a  solitary 
pedestrian  making  his  way  to  a  village 
on  a  frosty  night — such  visions  Bang  is 
remarkably  felicitous  in  finding  words 
for.  His  temperament  holds  up  to  certain 
forms  of  human  life  a  mirror  that  lends 
a  wealth  of  colour  to  the  objects  it  reflects, 
and  it  reflects  them  not  as  glass  does,  but 
as  the  pool,  the  shadowy  lake  overhung 
with  boughs  through  which  the  sunlighc 
drips.  Ihe  author's  notable  books  are 
Haablose  Slaegter  (Generations  Without 
Hope),  1880;  S title  Existeticer  (Lowly 
Beings),  1886,  and  Ten  years,  1892,  be 
ing  essays  and  reminiscences. 

A  Danish  author  once  wrote  to  me :  "In 
our  little  land  writers  are  as  plentiful  as 
toadstools  in  September."  Almost  every 
young  woman  in  Denmark  who  has  been 
disappointed  in  love  promptly  sits  down 
to  give  the  world  a  meagrely  veiled  ac- 
count of  her  actual  experience  with  some 
dark,  broad-shouldered  man  whose  love 
was  the  greatest  thing  on  earth — while 
■it  lasted.  Almost  every  schoolmastei 
manufactures  fiction.  There  are  many 
clergymen  with  immense  literary  aspira- 
tions, too,  as,  for  instance,  Edward  Blau« 
miiller,  who  reflects  somewhere  in  a  poem 
that,  though  a  father  of  seven  or  eight 
children,  it  is  a  great  open  question 
whether  he  had  any  right  to  beget  these 
offspring.  Edward  Egeberg,  a  school- 
master, is  armed  to  the  teeth  with  moral 
lessons.  Fortified  thus  is  also  Mrs.  Jenny 
Blicker-Clausen,  so  adored  by  all  young 
ladies,  who,  to  the  number  of  ten  thou- 
sand, dispense  with  sleep's  blessing  to 
sacrifice  to  her  luxurious  altar.  Mrs. 
Blicker-Clausen  has  nerves,  a  shrill  voice, 
a  shriek  that  penetrates  the  universe.  She 
is  the  most  widely  read,  most  talked 
about  penwoman  in  Denmark  to-day. 


Carl  Ewald  and  Gustav  Wied  are  a 
pair  of  humourists,  who  once  in  a  while 
frown  and  sigh.  Wied  is  more  boldly 
adventurous  than  any  other  writer  of 
light  books.  Ewald  has  published  a  few 
volumes  of  modern  fairy  tales  and  suc- 
cessfully tried  the  historical  novel  form. 
His  long  tale.  The  Scottish  Lady,  is 
perhaps  the  most  entertaining  romance 
published  in  Denmark  during  the  last 
five  years.  It  exists,  I  believe,  in  Eng- 
lish. 

x\  somewhat  dignified  author  is  Sophus 
Alichaelis,  translator  of  Flaubert's  Sa- 
lammbo.  He  has  a  competent  rival  in  the 
person  of  Viggo  Stuckenberg,  who  writes 
delicate  poetry  on  snow  and  faint  shad- 
ows and  sweet  bird-song.  Neils  Moller 
first  made  our  Walt  Whitman  known  to 
Danish  readers ;  the  same  man  has  trans- 
lated some  poems  of  Swinburne,  notably 
The  Ballad  of  Burdins,  with  rare  sym- 
pathy and  excellence.  Karl  Larsen  knows 
the  soul  of  the  young  girl  whose  life  is 
yet  all  possibility;  in  the  matter  of  form 
his  productions  leave  little  to  be  wished 
for. 

There  are  many,  many  others — ^per- 
haps twenty  more  of  no  meaner  ability 
than  the  writers  just  mentioned.  As  I 
have  intimated,  there  are  no  giants  in  the 
world  of  Danish  fiction,  the  '*middle 
height"  predominating.  But  the  forest 
is  young,  and  with  the  years  there  may 
spring  up  a  tree  mighty  as  the  oak, 
handsome  as  the  beech.  Who  could  have 
foretold  half  a  century  ago  that  Norway 
was  to  have  an  Ibsen  or  a  Bjomson?  As 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  captivated  the 
hearts  of  millions  of  readers  in  many 
lands,  so  may  some  future  Danish  genius 
replenish  the  sources  of  universal 
thought  Paul  Harboe. 
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LARRY  DOOGAN 

A    Christmas    Story 


By  Arthur  Stringer. 


For  the  twentieth  time  Larry  Doogan 
pushed  up  his  Lord  High  Chamberlain's 
ruffled  sleeves,  and  with  the  back  of  his 
hand  carefully  wiped  the  tears  from  his 
eyes. 

Yet  Larry's  tears  were  due  to  no  sud- 
den stress  of  feeling.  For,  bless  you, 
where  could  you  find  anything  lachry- 
mose about  our  brave  and  genial  old 
Larry, — the  very  Larry  before  whom  our 
mothers  and  fathers  once  laughed  and 
rocked  and  held  their  aching  sides,  and 
girls  now  all  but  grandmothers  once 
sighed  over,  and  dreamed  of,  and  sent 
perfumed  little  notes  to,  and  in  secret 
reverie  even  eloped  with,  dashingly,  glori- 
ously, and  altogther  recklessly ! 

Every  feature  of  our  Larry's  now 
somewhat  wrinkled  old  face,  in  fact,  be- 
tokened placid  and  untroubled  satisfac- 
tion, as  we  behold  him  rubbing  his  hands 
gleefully  together,  cocking  up  an  eye- 
brow, and  demanding  of  himself  just 
what  could  possibly  be  better  than  bread 
and  butter,  with  fine  sliced  onions ! 

What,  indeed,  could  be  finer  than 
onions,  he  asked  still  again,  with  a  know- 
ing wag  of  the  head  and  a  tentative  sniff 
or  two  at  the  old  chipped  bowl  into  which, 
with  many  solemn  puckerings  of  the 
mouth,  he  had  sliced  and  dropped  no  less 
tiian  four  of  that  odorously  delectable 
vegetable.  For  the  humble  stomach  un- 
der the  silk  and  velvet  cloak  of  the  Lord 
High  Chamberlain  was  uncommonly 
empty,  and  after  many  impatient  peeps  at 
the  little  broken-faced  alarm-clock  he 
sighed  prodigiously  when,  at  last,  he 
heard  Spider  coming  up  the  stairs. 

And  something  had  happened  with 
Spider ;  anyone  who  knew  her  could  have 
seen  that.  For  she  came  clattering  up 
that  narrow  old  stairway  with  a  noise 
that  must  have  made  the  tea-cakes  of  the 
baker  below  settle  a  good  half  inch. 
This  calamity  Spider  could  never  have 
dreamed  of,  for  her  one  aim  in  life  had 
always  been  to  stand  in  with  the  baker, 
from  whom  she  bought  cut  pies  at  one- 


half  the  regular  price,  and  bread  two 
days  old — far  better  for  the  digestion, 
Larry  maintained — at  a  like  reduction. 

But  that  night  Spider  had  winged  her 
way  home  treading  on  clouds  instead  of 
the  mere  mud  and  slush  of  a  grimy  and 
wintry  city.  Still,  as  she  thrust  her  head 
in  at  the  door,  she  sniffed  at  the  onions 
eagerly ;  and  then  pursed  up  her  lips  into 
determined  silence,  and  said  nothing  of 
the  momentous  thing  that  had  befallen 
her.  All  through  her  supper,  however, 
she  fidgeted  a  great  deal,  and  tried  to 
avoid  the  gently  reproving  eye  of  Larry. 
Then  she  wiped  the  crumbs  from  her 
mouth  and  asked  casually,  but,  oh,  so 
slyly,  if  Double  Breast  was  still  hanging 
up  in  front  of  Goldberg's. 

Larry,  who  had  been  looking  intently 
into  the  bottom  of  the  chipped  bowl,  said 
he  had  seen  it  there  not  more  than  two 
nights  ago. 

"Hully  gee  I"  murmured  Spider,  incon- 
sequentially, suddenly  kicking  on  the  floor 
with  her  heels. 

Larry  looked  at  her  with  one  eye 
cocked  up  in  alarm. 

"I'm  dead  scart.  Pop,  somebody's  goin' 
to  freeze  onto  that  suit!"  lamented 
Spider,  whose  tongue,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, went  astray  much  more  often  than 
her  henrt.  Then,  as  she  saw  the  troubled 
look  that  came  into  Larry's  eyes,  she  felt 
sorry  that  she  had  said  it. 

"Isn't  it  just  a  lee-e-etle  short  in  the 
legs.  Spider?"  he  asked  anxiously.  "For 
the  ordinary  run,  I  mean?" 

"I  guess  that's  all  w'at's  savin'  it!" 
said  Spider.  And  Larry  sighed  volumi- 
nously, and  wagged  his  head  once  more. 

"/  call  it  a  miracle,  the  way  that  suit 
hangs  on,  and  on!"  he  declared,  hope- 
fully.   "And  double-breasted,  too!" 

"And  '9  good  as  new!"  added  Spider. 

"And  as  warm  as  toast !"  put  in  Larry, 
working  his  shoulders  around  appreci- 
atively. 

Then  a  silence  fell  over  them. 

"I  s'pose  it'd  fed  like  a  hug  all  ovefi 
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wearin'  a  suit  like  Double  Breast  ?"  asked 
Spider,  deliciously,  watching  Larry  out  of 
the  comer  of  her  eye. 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Larry  absently, 
looking  out  into  the  falling  snow,  and  try- 
ing to  thrust  from  him  that  dream  too 
fondly  golden. 

"An'  it's  so  dirt  cheap!"  persisted 
Spider.  And  Larry  dolefully  agreed  that 
it  was  remarkably  cheap,  for  such  a  fine 
suit. 

"An'  the  card  says  'Extra  Nobby,'" 
went  on  Spider. 

"It  used  to  say  'Broadway  Style,* "  in- 
terposed Larry,  pensively. 

"They  keep  chang^n'  'em!"  said  the 
aquiline  Spider.  And  again  there  was 
silence. 

"I  guess  this  here  old  velvet  '11  do  me, 
through  to  spring  now!"  Larry  at  last 
protested,  bravely  enough.  "It's  fine  and 
warm,  once  you  get  used  to  the  feel 
of  it !" 

"But  say,  Pop,  if  we'se  only  could !" — 

"Could  what?"  Larry's  patience  was 
being  over-tried. 

"I  mean,  wouldn't  it  be  great  to  have 
Double  Breast  for  Christmas,  an'  git 
'round  an'  take  in  the  sights !" 

Such  things  as  that  Larry  well  enough 
knew  weren't  even  worth  supposing.  So 
Spider  went  to  bed  that  night,  in  her  lit- 
tle comer,  decently  walled  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  room  by  a  calico  curtain, 
thinking  great  thoughts,  and  wriggling 
her  toes  delightedly  as  she  recalled  bit  by 
bit  the  happenings  of  that  afternoon. 

It  had  all  come  about  as  she  stood  be- 
fore the  window  of  old  Otto  Kuhn's  store 
in  Hudson  Street.  It  was  a  truly  won- 
derful window,  prodigally  made  rfeady 
for  Christmas,  profuse  with  balls  of 
green  and  red  and  yellow  glass,  and 
many-coloured  candies,  and  raisins  and 
nuts,  and  a  barrel  of  pressed  currants, 
and  strings  of  dried  popcorn,  and  glitter- 
gold,  and  cherubs  swinging  on  elastics. 

But  Otto  Kuhn  was  still  not  altogether 
satisfied.  In  the  next  block  but  one  Spiel- 
mann's  window-automaton  was  drawing 
the  crowd,  where  fifty  times  a  day  a 
pasteboard  donkey  kicked  over  a  paste- 
board fat  man  and  a  patient  mother  eter- 
nally spanked  an  equally  patient  and  long- 
suffering  offspring. 

All  that  day,  in  fact,  Otto  had  been 
oppressed  by  an  idea;  and  as  he  stood 
disconsolately  at  his  door,  and  beheld 


Spider — fairly  watering  at  the  mouth 
over  a  basket  made  of  solid  candy  woven 
together,  and  filled  to  the  very  top  with 
the  same  compelling  compound — still  a 
second  idea  came  to  him.  He  stood 
there,  be-aproned  and  impassive,  how- 
ever, studying  Spider's  meagre  dimen- 
sions. Her  quick  eye  caught  sight  of 
him ;  she  was  a  past-master  in  diplomacy. 
She  put  her  clustered  fingers  to  her  lips 
(as  she  had  often  enough  seen  the  Da- 
goes do)  and  blew  a  rapturous  and  elo- 
quent kiss  of  admiration  into  the  air. 

"Hul-1-l-ly  gee,  but  you'se  got  a  great 
winda',  Dutchy!"  she  cried,  in  her  en- 
thusiasm, remembering  more  than  one 
dubiously  sound  Dill  pickle  which  the 
rotund  Otto  had  bestowed  on  her  in  times 
past,  with  now  and  then  a  handful  of 
time-hardened  chocolates  for  Larry,  who 
loved  sweets. 

"Choost  so?"  said  Otto,  guardedly. 

"She's  a  peach,  for  sure!" — ^here  Spi- 
der drew  back,  with  her  head  critically 
on  one  side — "a  reg'lar  peach !" 

"Choost  so?"  said  Otto  again,  but  less 
impassively,  for  he  was  sizing  up  his 
none  too  commodious  window  and  in- 
wardly taking  the  dimensions  of  Spider 
once  more.  And  as  he  did  so  a  heavy 
problem  solved  itself  in  his  mind. 

**Vat  you  tink,  Shpider, — I  vant  some 
good  leedle  madchen  to  be  Sandy  Qaus 
in  my  vinder  here,  mit  a  false-face,  und 
all  dose  tings !  How  do  you  like  dot  job. 
eh?"  '    i 

"Watcher  givin'  a  day?"  said  Spider 
quickly,  fighting  inwardly  to  hold  herself 
down,  doing  her  best  to  swallow  her 
eagerness- 

Otto,  if  the  Sandy  Claus  showed  his 
"goots"  off  well  and  broke  nothing,  was 
ready  to  give  fifty  cents  a  day  for  each 
day  of  twelve  hours. 

Spider  said  she  would  take  it  for  sev* 
enty-five  cents  a  day.  Otto  threw  up  his 
fat  arms  in  despair.  Spider  said  sixty 
cents,  then,  and  stuck  to  it.  And  so  the 
bargain  was  sealed ;  and  as  Spider,  wrig- 
gling her  toes  ecstatically  over  the  mem- 
ory of  it,  chortled  aloud,  Larry  the 
Scribe,  struggling  desperately  with  the 
Muse,  almost  dropped  his  pen  in  aston- 
ishment. 

The  Muse  at  that  moment,  let  me 
hasten  to  add,  partook  more  of  the  na- 
ture of  Urania  than  of  her  sister  Cal- 
liope,— for  behold  our  Larry  deep  in  the 
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intricacies  of  his  weekly  account,  won- 
dering if,  after  all,  they  had  not  dined 
just  a  little  too  sumptuously  that  ni^ht. 
And  yet  the  Larry  Doog-an  of  old  had 
never  shaken  his  head  over  his  suppers 
in  that  wav.  Rless  your  benighted  soul, 
T  should  think  not!  Once,  indeed,  he 
had  lived  in  rtate,  and  dined,  too,  at  the 
old  "Parker  House," — once,  in  the  davs 
when  they  had  proudly  called  him  "The 
King-  of  Vaudeville."  And  once,  too, 
still  further  back,  in  the  happy,  prosper- 
ous old  days  of  The  Romantic,  over 
which  Memory  had  long"  since  draped  her 
veil  of  g"old  and  rose,  in  the  old  davs.  I 
repeat,  when  Larrv  was  known  as  "The 
Prince  of  Staee  Lovers,"  landaus  and 
brouehams  h^d  whisked  him  proudlv  off 
to  his  suppers. — all  of  which  you  would 
surelv  have  known,  had  von  once  looked 
into  the  g'reat,  f^ded,  old  vellow  scrap- 
book  of  prcss-clioninjcs  nt  which  our 
Larry,  on  cold  winter  nitrhts,  warmed 
himself  reniallv,  with  m^nv  smacks  of 
the  lins.  like  a  man  with  a  pint  of  mulled 
wine  before  an  open  fire. 

Yet  behold  our  Prince  of  Lovers  to- 
nieht,  in  his  little  top  room  on  Clarkson 
Street — scarcelv  bicreer  than  a  shin's 
cabin,  and  twice  as  trim ! — meditativelv 
tapping:  the  little  bald  spot  on  the  top  of 
his  head,  and  screwinp*  un  his  eves  over 
an  outraeeous  exnenditure  of  eood  Pen- 
nies, and  plaintivelv  mnrmnrinor  that  here 
was  a  prettv  kettle  of  fi^^h !  First  notice 
the  courtly,  if  somewhat  in^^oneruous  cos- 
tume, the  rufflod  silk  and  velvet  cloak,  the 
archaic  knee-breeches,  obviously  of  an- 
other centurv\  and  the  tattered  slippers, 
obviously  of  our  own  ern.  And  lastlv, 
note  over  all  this  the  hu^c.  white,  butch- 
er's apron. 

One  month  before,  that  apron  had  cov- 
ered an  even  more  startling  costume,  of 
tremendous  checks. — the  coat-tail  of 
which  extended  backwards  with  a  sort  of 
bird-like  pertness. — and  fr^v  with  enor- 
mous buttons  of  mother-of-pearl,  a  gar- 
ment much  affected  bv  the  stacfe  Dandies 
of  the  earlv  seventies.  Still  previous  to 
that,  it  had  covered  the  sinuous  frock- 
coat  and  voluminotis  trousers  of  the  Count 
de  Varville  in  Cnmillc.  Tt  was.  indeed, 
an  apron  that  had  dancfled  and  coquetted 
about  in  stranee  companv :  vet,  nowadavs, 
T^arrv  was  never  happier  than  when  he 
had  tied  on  his  old  friend,  and  went  pot- 
tering: about  his  little  room,  righting  up, 


or  doing  his  bit  of  cooking,  to  say  noth- 
ing: of  a  Sunday  morning's  washing, 
whereafter  he  handled  his  solitary  flat- 
iron  with  all  the  airy  lightness  with  which 
he  had  once  handled  his  rapier,  in  the 
earlier  days  of  The  Romantic, 

Nor  did  Larry  even  scorn  the  darning 
needle.  Once  each  year  for  some  twenty- 
six  years  now  his  one  known  relative,  a 
maiden  sister,  despatched  to  her  lost,  de- 
praved, and  long-estrangred  brother  two 
pairs  of  hand-knitted  socks;  and  from 
time  immemorial  Larry's  darning-wool 
had  been  unravelled  from  the  tops  of  this 
footwear,  so  that  the  vears  had  short- 
ened  them  grotesquely,  and  some  came 
scarcely  over  his  boot-tops. 

But  when  your  managers,  even  in  the 
proud  and  careless  days  of  your  prime, 
have  told  you  to  wear  "lifters"  that  you 
may  simulate  the  true  stature  of  the  hero, 
and  the  footprints  of  the  hurrying  years 
have  left  a  little  bare  spot  on  the  top  of 
your  head,  and  the  burden  of  life's  .sor- 
rows and  disappointments  have  weighed 
down  your  shoulders  a  bit,  and  the  nlougfh- 
share  of  time  has  driven  his  furrows 
across  vour  face,  and  when  the  theatrical 
agfents  have  mildly  hinted  to  you  that  you 
are  of  the  old  style,  and  when  the  wide 
door  of  vaudeville  has  been  closed  to  you, 
and  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  even 
the  wordless  role  of  the  supernumerary 
comes  your  way. — then  it  is  hig^h  time 
that  vou  faced  the  fact  that  vou  are  a 
failure  in  life,  that  your  g^ood  day  is  over 
and  done,  and  that  you  must  wriggle  and 
worry  along  as  best  you  can,  a  paltry 
back-current  in  the  city's  great,  careless 
tides  of  success. 

And  therein — let  me  whi.sper  it  to  you 
under  the  rose — therein  lav  the  secret  of 
the  Lord  Hiirh  Cliamberlain's  ruffles,  the 
last  of  all  those  carefully  treasured  old 
costumes  which  Larry  had  told  over  so 
often,  and  so  often,  with  doubtfullv 
pursed  lips,  replaced  in  his  battered  old 
theatrical  trunk,  long:  since  artfully  con- 
verted into  a  chintz-covered  settee.  And 
it  was  only  after  many  sicrhs,  and  even 
more  numerous  pains  in  the  pit  of  his 
emptv  stomach,  that  Larry  had  first  rifled 
that  beloved  old  trunk.  "Rut  month  by 
month  the  ship's  cabin  had  been  searched 
over  for  odds  and  ends,  that  might  be 
sold  or  pawned,  till  it  stood  as  bare  as  a 
December  peach-tree.  During  those  days 
of  trial  Larry  had  grown  to  understand 
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the  ways  of  the  pawnbroker  and  the  sec- 
ond-hand shop ;  and  he  knew  that  his  own 
carefully  sponged  but  woefully  thin  suit 
of  grey  serge  would  bring  him  as  much 
again  as  any  one  of  his  grotesque  old 
character  suits,  for  which  there  was  little 
call,  however  brilliant  it  might  be  to  the 
eye. 

And  so  the  dismantling  of  Larry's  long- 
treasured  sartorial  album  of  past  glories 
began,  when,  one  chilly  September  night, 
he  crept  and  dodged  and  scurried  down 
to  a  certain  dealer's  on  lower  Sixth  Ave- 
nue, jauntily  garbed  in  the  sailor-suit  of 
Dick  Deadeye  of  Pinafore,  After  much 
argument  and  eloquence  and  solemnity 
of  gesture  he  carried  home  one  dollar  and 
eighty  cents,  and  a  few  days  later  had  the 
thrice  melancholy  experience  of  behold- 
ing his  renovated  grey  serge  dangling 
forlornly  from  a  suit-form  in  front  of  the 
shop,  marked  "Stylish — Five  Dollars  To- 
day!!!" And  Larry  went  almost  white 
as  he  looked  at  it,  feeling  as  though  he 
were  at  last  a  disembodied  spirit,  gazing 
down  on  his  sadly  familiar  corporeal 
shell. 

As  time  went  on,  though,  the  pinch  of 
poverty  could  be  felt  even  through  the 
good  blue  of  Dick  Deadeye,  and  the  old 
trunk  was  again  ransacked,  and  the  sailor 
suit  went  the  way  of  the  serge  suit,  and 
in  due  time  appeared  before  the  shop  pro- 
claiming itself  dirt  cheap  at  three  dollars. 
So  Larry  went  wistfully  over  and  over 
his  shrinking  wardrobe,  wagging  his 
head  prodigiously  at  each  new  conscrip- 
tion, and  parting  with  suit  after  suit  only 
after  weeks  of  affectionate  valedictory 
wearing. 

But  as  the  bottom  of  the  trunk  came 
nearer  and  nearer  the  design  of  Larry's 
costume  grew  ever  bolder  and  bolder, 
ever  more  archaic  and  bizarre,  until  the 
good  people  of  that  part  of  New  York 
City  known  as  Greenwich  Village  gazed 
after  him  with  startled  eyes,  and  some- 
times a  cluster  of  boys  even  followed  him 
home  to  his  door,  where  he  was  wont  to 
address  them  reprovingly,  yet  with  much 
Boothian  gesturing  and  fire.  He  had  to 
forego  his  fond  and  futile  old  habit  of  a 
daily  visit  to  the  theatrical  agencies, 
where  he  still  hopped  meekly  about  for  a 
falling  dramatic  crumb  or  two.  Even  his 
nebulous  but  long-cherished  dream  of 
forming  and  conducting  a  great  fencing 
school  had  to  be  r^retfully  thrust  away; 


and  Longacre  Squan.  and  the  Rialto 
looked  in  vain  for  the  familiar  old  figure 
with  its  slow,  pompous  walk,  and  the 
wrinkled  face  with  its  nimbus  of  scant, 
straight  hair  peeping  whimsically  out 
from  under  the  flat,  well-frayed  hatbrim. 
Yet  many  a  lonely  day  he  sighed  for  a 
sight  of  The  Street — there  was  only  one, 
to  his  way  of  thinking ! — and  when  an  old 
Mirror  or  even  a  Clipper  fell  into  his 
hands  he  read  it  through,  from  cover  to 
cover,  advertisements  and  all.  Or  when 
he  had  the  rare  good  luck  to  get  a  week's 
"suping"  he  asked  invariably  and  in  vain 
about  the  older  names,  and  the  old  houses, 
and  the  old  plays,  a  very  Rip  Van  Winkle 
of  the  theatrical  world.  Even  when  Stet- 
son &  Riley,  the  Irish  Comedians,  bodily 
made  away  with  his  sketch.  What  Hap- 
pened to  Hilhollen, — and  what  hours  of 
terrible  thought  and  labour  he  had  put  into 
that  initial  creation! — ^he  found  himself 
dolefully  marooned,  as  it  were,  on  an  is- 
land of  habilimentary  antiquity,  and  able 
neither  to  give  chase  to  the  robbers  nor 
to  seek  out  the  offices  of  the  law.  And 
when,  as  winter  came  on  and  Larry  saw 
that  it  was  perhaps  best  to  do  his  modest 
shopping  by  night,  he  beheld  in  front  of 
his  old  friend  Goldberg's,  the  Sixth  Ave- 
nue dealer,  a  fine  double-breasted  suit  of 
heavy  blue  serge  which  he  only  too  poign- 
antly realised  would  fit  him  to  a  T,  as 
he  confessed  to  Spider,  he  gave  vent,  in 
secret,  to  many  heavy  sighs.  And  when 
Larry  even  took  Spider  round  to  it,  and 
displayed  its  glories  to  her,  that  young 
lady  sighed  quite  as  heavily,  and  quite  as 
often — on  one  occasion,  indeed,  even 
boldly  confronting  the  dealer  and  valiant- 
ly beating  down  the  price  from  four  to 
three  dollars,  on  triumphantly  discover- 
ing that  the  nether  garment  was  copi- 
ously, if  adroitly,  patched. 

All  of  which  brings  us  round  to  Spider 
once  more,  and  to  the  advent  of  Spider. 
This  circumlocution,  alas,  sends  us  harp- 
ing back  eleven  long  years,  and  leaves  our 
little  story,  perhaps,  sadly  disjointed  and 
anachronistic.  But  as  Larry  himself 
would  straightway  have  told  you,  the 
advent  of  Spider  was  no  small  affair. 

They  had  always  called  her  Spider. 
She  had  gone  through  her  eleven  eventful 
years  of  life  and  borne  that  name  quite 
untroubled  by  any  thought  that  a  certain 
meagreness  of  body  and  unnatural  lanki- 
ness  of  limb  only  too  well  betrayed  the 
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origin  of  the  denominative.  But  here 
again  we  must  jump  half  way  across  the 
continent,  to  Logansport,  Indiana,  and 
loiter  discreetly  about  the  background 
while  the  Ariadne  Road  Company  take 
up  a  collection  and  send  a  very  pale-faced 
and  hopeless-eyed  young  woman  back  to 
New  York, — a  young  woman,  it  has  been 
whispered,  whose  predacious  and  volatile 
husband  had  fluttered  away  with  a  fairer 
and  fresher  face,  after  only  three  weeks 
of  married  life.  There  we  must  still 
trudge  about  in  the  weary  footsteps  of 
this  young  wife,  who  shall  be  mercifully 
nameless  to  us,  as  she  seeks  out  our  soft- 
hearted old  Larry,  over  whom  she  weeps 
and  tells  her  broken  story  and  protests 
that  he  had  always  been  more  than  a 
father  to  her.  And  we  must  watch  Larrv 
pat  her  hand,  and  make  tea  and  toast  for 
her,  and  then  go  scurrying  out  for  a  cab 
to  carry  her  to  the  Maternity  Hospital. 
And  before  he  returns  we  find  Spider 
there,  wailing  at  the  coldness  and  neglect 
of  a  world  to  which  she  is  as  yet  unrecon- 
ciled. And  in  a  week  or  so  we  see  poor 
Spider  left  motherless,  and  with  an  ever- 
roaming  father  already  in  Australia,  as 
penniless  and  yet  as  care-free  as  any 
light-hearted  actor  of  his  kind.  And  as 
Larry  comes  up  from  hanging  the  black 
crepe  on  the  tenement  door — where  the 
children  group  wonderingly  about  it  for 
a  minute  or  two,  and  then  straightway  go 
on  with  their  noisy  play — we  see  him  look 
down  at  the  little  waif  that  chance  has 
washed  up  on  the  shores  of  his  life,  and 
since  he  is  a  veritable  child  of  the 
Romantic,  tainted  with  the  taint  of  the 
school  in  which  he  had  studied  and 
worked  for  so  many  years,  we  know  that 
he  is  going  to  do  what  many  a  wiser  man 
would  never  have  dreamed  of,  and  many 
a  bolder  man  would  never  have  dared. 

It  is  all  very  easy  to  tell  of,  but  quite 
different  to  go  through.  There  were  bills 
to  pay,  and  milk  to  buy,  and  clothes  to 
have  made,  and  medicines  to  be  got,  and 
now  and  then  even  a  little  borrowed 
cradle  to  be  rocked  and  a  home-made 
cart  to  be  toted  about.  So  Larry  mi- 
grated. He  gave  up  his  Thirteenth  Street 
flat  and  sought  out  the  tinv  ship's  cabin 
on  Clarkson  Street,  over  Tishman's  Bak- 
ery, where  the  smell  of  cooking  bread 
smote  alluringly  on  Larry's  nose,  and 
seemed  home-like  and  decent,  after  the 
mingled  odours  of  the  tenement. 


Here  Spider  duly  took  unto  herself  legs 
and  a  tongue,  and  was  soon  brave  com- 
pany for  the  somewhat  lonely  yet  uncom- 
plaining outcast,  who  of  necessity  sniffed 
less  and  less  frequently  the  beloved  fra- 
grance of  gas  and  grease-paint,  and  not 
only  declined  all  engagements  for  "The 
Road,"  but  even  when  a  small  part  came 
to  him,  bundled  off  costume  and  make- 
up before  the  curtain  was  well  down,  and 
went  flying  home  to  see  that  all  was  well 
with  his  tiny  family.  Once  back  in  the 
ship's  cabin,  the  apostle  of  glamour  and 
romance  donned  his  huge  apron  and  per- 
formed the  last  of  his  domestic  duties, 
and  washed  up  and  made  ready  for  bed 
whilst  sadly  misled  neighbours,  seeing 
the  light  from  the  little  room,  solemnly 
wondered  what  fly-by-night  held  out  in 
such  mysteriously  humble  quarters. 

But  oh,  what  a  ceaseless  scramble  it  was 
for  this  fly-by-night  to  keep  his  rent  and 
his  gas-bills  paid — Larry  did  his  cooking 
in  a  corner,  on  a  "hot-plate" — and  his  lit- 
tle larder  replenished,  and  his  own  back 
and  Spider's  decently  covered!  Many  a 
day,  as  he  sat  and  watched  her,  to  see 
that  she  did  not  crawl  out  over  his  box 
of  geraniums,  where  he  fed  the  city  spar- 
rows from  the  window-sill,  and  go  tum- 
bling down  among  the  barrels  at  the  back 
of  the  bake-shop,  he  gazed  at  her  puny 
body  and  wondered  in  cheery  melancholy 
where  she  could  put  it  all,  chirping  even 
then,  like  a  young  robin,  for  her  next 
meal. 

Then,  one  fine  morning — at  least,  so  it 
seemed — Larry  rubbed  his  eyes  and  dis- 
covered that  Spider  had  grown  up,  and 
was  more  or  less  able  to  shift  for  herself. 
Thereafter,  instead  of  being  locked  in  of 
a  day,  she  chose  to  be  locked  out,  where 
she  soon  fell  to  wandering  the  streets  at 
her  own  sweet  will.  Up  and  down  what 
is  truly  the  back  yard  of  all  New  York, 
from  the  lower  fringe  of  Hell's  Kitchen 
to  Canal  Street,  she  wandered  and  for- 
aged and  pillaged,  a  buccaneer  on  the 
highways  of  the  West  Side,  carting  home 
many  a  largesse  of  old  vegetables  from 
Washington  Market,  and  fish  and  fruit — 
usually  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf — from 
the  commission  houses,  and  some  richer 
find,  now  and  then,  from  one  of  the  North 
River  wharves.  And  thereafter  Larry's 
suppers  became  less  woefully  frugal,  for 
many  were  the  tid-bits  Spider  smuggled 
up  to  the  ship's  cabin,  and  many  were  the 
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guesses  Larry  had  to  make  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  each  delicacy, — whether  or  not  it 
was  boiled  cabbage,  or  liver  and  onions,  or 
even  the  good  half  of  an  abandoned 
melon.  It  was  on  these  wanderings  that 
she  first  met  Buntie  Ford,  and  seeing  that 
he  owned  a  box-cart  and  lived  in  her  own 
street  straightway  became  his  "steady." 
The  two  of  them  thereafter  roved  and 
pirated  about  like  twin  dock-rats,  sharing 
their  sorrows  and  their  hokey-pokey, 
Spider  even  valiantly  fighting  by  the  side 
of  Buntie  when  the  Clarkson  Street  gang 
withstood  some  intended  invasion  of  the 
dreaded  **  Perry- Streeters,"  who  came 
armed  with  stones  and  insolence,  and 
were  often  dislodged  only  after  much 
bloodshed  and  broken  glass. 

But  all  this  while  we  have  neglected 
Larry,  who  about  this  time — in  sheer  des- 
peration— took  to  the  pen,  and  brought 
forth  his  first  vaudeville  sketch.  Over 
that  sketch  he  laboured  and  groaned  for 
many  weeks,  while  Spider,  who  had  now 
assumed  certain  household  duties,  leaned 
on  her  broom  and  looked  on  in  wonder, 
knowing  it  was  hard  work,  indeed,  by 
the  faces  Larry  made.  Yet  it  almost 
startled  Larry  out  of  a  week's  sleep  when 
his  sketch  was  snatched  up  for  ninety  dol- 
lars, paid  down,  and  a  five  per  cent  roy- 
alty— which  he  never  got,  and  never 
really  expected.  There  were  gay  days 
then  down  in  Clarkson  Street,  though  it 
was  many  a  month  before  that  much 
monev  once  more  came  out  of  our  bud- 
(ling  dramatist's  ink-pot.  Still,  it  was  the 
means  of  starting  Larry  on  a  new  tack 
in  life,  to  say  nothing  of  first  suggesting 
the  Great  Play.  The  Great  Play,  or  most 
of  it,  was  written  on  ridiculous  shreds 
and  scraps  of  paper,  on  paper  of  all  kinds 
and  conditions,  with  the  tongue  of  its 
creator  well  out  whilst  he  worked,  and 
with  much  puckering  of  the  face  and 
scratching  of  an  ever-enlarging  bald  spot. 
The  spelling,  too,  was  very  bad,  for  Larry 
was  no  scholar.  But  a  life  of  play-acting 
had  taught  him  the  sort  of  line  that  would 
catch  "a  hand/'  and  he  had  a  foxy  eye 
for  the  speeches  and  situations  that 
always  took  well  with  the  house.  Day  by 
day  he  duly  tried  these  on  Spider,  who 
drank  them  in  and  vowed  them  glorious 
and  laughed  over  them  immoderately,  for 
Larry's  sake  alone.  Then  at  times  she 
would  look  up  wistfully  and  ask  him  yet 
again  if  she  "couldn't  ever,  some  day,  be 


a  actress?"  And  Larry,  biting  his  pen- 
handle  abstractedly,  would  gaze  at  her 
spindle  legs  and  her  gaunt  and  ever  hun- 
gry-looking little  face,  without  knowing 
it.  And  Spider  would  understand,  and 
sigh  heavily. 

But  the  Great  Play  was  still  a-writing, 
and  Larry's  tongue  was  still  sympathet- 
ically following  each  movement  of  his 
pen.  Yet  nothing  came  of  it  all,  and  life 
brought  its  new  trials,  and  winter  its  cold 
nights,  and  sometimes  when  they  scarcely 
knew  just  where  their  dinner  was  to  come* 
from,  Spider  found  it  hard  to  applaud  the 
finest  new  turn  to  the  familiar  old  act. 
Yet  neither  of  them  quite  gave  up,  though 
that  was  really  why  Larry  had  fallen  to 
wearing  his  outrageous  old  stage-suits, 
and  as  he  went  out  shopping  by  night 
often  gazed  up  at  the  fine  double-breasted 
suit  of  heavy  blue  serge  which  still  swung 
in  front  of  Goldberg's  store  on  lower 
Sixth  Avenue. 

But,  heigho,  all  this  was  to  be  changed 
now;  and  Spider  herself,  mark  you,  was 
to  be  the  god  from  the  machine.  And 
she  sighed  many  happy  and  hopeful 
sighs,  as  she  beheld  herself  under  the 
hand  of  Mrs.  Otto  Kuhn  slowly  trans- 
formed into  the  now  illustrious  Santa 
Claus  of  Clarkson  Street.  This  trans- 
formation was  brought  about  by  means 
of  much  padding,  a  generously  be-whis- 
kered  false  face,  and  a  garb  of  turkey 
red,  over  all  of  which  was  scattered  much 
flour  and  powdered  mica.  The  pride  of 
the  spindle-legged  and  attenuated  Spider, 
on  seeing  herself  thus  transmuted  into  the 
most  rotund  and  roseate  of  Santa  Clauses, 
would  be  hard  to  put  in  words.  Otto 
Kuhn's  shop  window  was  not  high,  and 
she  had  not  much  room  in  which  to  move 
about,  but  the  glee  and  ceaseless  vigour 
with  which  she  went  through  her  impro- 
vised pantomime,  and  the  energy  with 
which  she  incidentally  displayed  the  more 
tempting  of  her  employer's  choice  stock 
of  Christmas  novelties,  delighted  that 
gentleman  himself  quite  as  much  as  it 
did  the  crowd  which  collected  before  the 
window  and  half  blocked  the  sidewalk. 

O  Spider,  however  and  wherever  you 
may  some  day  act,  you  will  never  play  a 
happier  part  than  this  one  in  Otto  Kuhn's 
Christmas  window  I  For  not  only  was  it 
like  unto  real  play-acting  to  Spider ;  there 
was,  besides,  the  secrecy  of  the  whole 
thing,  the  joy  in  the  quite  unguessed  dis- 
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guise.  Then,  too,  she  had  carefully  fig- 
ured lip  that  out  of  her  six  days'  mas- 
querading she  would,  on  Christmas  Eve, 
have  three  dollars  and  sixty  cents.  The 
three  dollars  were  to  go  for  Double 
Breast,  the  fifty  cents  for  a  certain  fine 
red  necktie,  with  a  pearl  pin  thrown  in, 
on  which  she  had  feasted  her  eyes  for 
months,  and  the  remaining  ten  cents  for 
a  Mirror,  the  last  two  mentioned  arti- 
cles to  be  sHpped  into  the  pockets  of  the 
first  mentioned,  and  the  intoxicating  tout 
ensemble  to  be  hung  secretly  over  Larry's 
broken-backed  old  arm-chair,  very  late 
Christmas  Eve. 

If  her  hours  were  long  and  wearisome, 
it  gave  her  plenty  of  time  to  think  these 
things  all  out, — then,  too,  she  had  the 
continuous  consolation  of  seeing  street- 
urchins  once  almost  contemptuous  of  her 
sidle  up  and  stand  and  gaze  and  wonder, 
round-eyed  with  open  and  undisguised 
admiration.  It  made  her  feel,  indeed,  like 
a  queen  on  a  throne.  Buntie  himself 
came  even  more  often  than  the  others, 
and  lingered  latest  at  night,  often  causing 
Spider  to  worry  sorely  as  to  how  she 
might  slip  out  and  away  unnoticed.  For 
it  would  never  do  to  be  found  out, — that, 
of  course,  would  spoil  it  all.  Though 
once,  when  Spider  beheld  Buntie  soul- 
fully  licking  the  plate  glass  of  the  win- 
dow, in  the  throes  of  his  vivid  imagin- 
ings, she  was  sorely  tempted  to  slip  aside 
her  mask,  for  one  supreme  moment.  But 
she  resisted  that  weakness  of  the  spirit, 
and  day  after  day  the  nose  of  Buntie  was 
still  flattened  unsuspectingly  against  Otto 
Kuhn's  window,  little  dreaming  that  the 
fascinating  and  agil^  figure  before  him 
was  a  hollow-cheeked,  skinny  girl  of  his 
own  tribe,  and  the  verv  young  lady,  for- 
sooth, to  whom  he  had  once  plighted  his 
troth.  How  Buntie  would  have  stuck  out 
his  chest  if  only  he  had  known  ! 

Even  Larry  himself  crept  up  late  one 
night,  and  stood  before  the  window  look- 
ing enviously  in.  She  could  see  well 
enough,  as  she  watched  him  out  of  the 
holes  in  her  rose-tinted  mask,  that  he  was 
regretfully  thinking  that  there  was  a  part 
which  he  might  have  played.  And  Spider 
nearly  burst  her  stuffing  with  inward  and 
suppressed  glee,  and  began  such  a 
pointed  pantomime  at  the  face  of  the 
quite  abashed  old  gentleman  that  he  drew 
back  and  vanished  amid  the  laughter  of 
the  good-natured  Christmas  shoppers. 


"My,  my,  Spider,  that's  a  fine  Santa 
Claus  they've  got  over  on  Hudson 
Street !"  declared  Larry  that  night,  at  the 
supper  table. 

Spider  gave  Larry  to  understand  that 
she  was  too  busy  minding  Mrs.  Branni- 
gan's  baby  those  days  to  get  a  chance  to 
see  the  sights. 

"Wat 's  he  like.  Pop?"  she  asked  guile- 
lessly, dipping  her  crust  in  the  pea-soup. 
"Reg'ler  play-actin'  sort,  or  jus'  standin' 
round  thinkin'  o'  his  whiskerettes  ?" 

"Dear  me,  no,"  declared  Larry,  and  as 
he  went  on  to  tell  her  about  the  dumpy 
little  fellow  who  couldn't  keep  still,  and 
was  a  regular  bom  actor,  Spider  could 
have  shouted  with  mingled  pride  and  joy. 
But  still  she  hugged  her  secret  jealouslv. 
though  cunningly  enough  forcing  Larry 
to  confess  that  such  a  Santa  Qaus  had 
the  making  of  a  good  actor  in  him.  Then 
she  grew  wide-eyed  and  wistful,  dream- 
ing of  far-away  things,  and  wondering 
if  she,  she,  skinny  little  Spider  Doogan, 
would  ever  rustle  out  to  soft  music,  and 
hold  and  sway  a  sea  of  upturned  faces 
with  the  words  of  her  lips,  and,  what  was 
far  grander,  ever  have  her  picture  pasted 
overnight  on  the  ash-barrels!  Where- 
upon she  shook  herself  together,  and 
slipping  down  the  narrow  stairs,  scur- 
ried all  the  way  round  by  Goldberg's, 
before  re-donning  her  mask  and  turkey 
red,  to  make  sure  that  Double  Breast 
still  shone  forth  over  Sixth  Avenue,  the 
most  celestial  looking  of  human  adorn- 
ments. 

As  the  week  slipped  away  the  popu- 
larity of  Kuhn's  window  increased.  The 
fame  of  it  went  far  and  wide  on  the  West 
Side,  till  children  with  carts,  and  men 
with  parcels,  and  women  with  baskets, 
blocked  the  sidewalk.  Aliens,  even,  who 
did  their  shopping  on  Eighth  Avenue, 
came  to  see  the  wonder,  and  nodded  their 
heads  at  it  approvingly. 

It  was  the  day  before  Christmas  that 
the  "Perry  Streeters"  came  in  a  body.  As 
Spider  looked  out  through  the  holes  in 
her  mask  and  beheld  that  armv  of  invaders 
she  was  troubled  in  spirit.  It  meant  much 
the  same  thing  as  a  British  fleet  steam- 
ing up  the  Hudson  and  anchoring  off 
Grant's  Tomb.  So  with  their  curiositv 
once  satisfied,  the  intruders  fell  to  fling- 
ing soft  snowballs  and  sand  at  the  win- 
dow, and  what  "Clarkson  Streeters"  were 
about  quietly  and  discreetly  withdrew. 
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And  then  for  many  minutes  an  (Hninous 
quietness  reigned. 

Spider  was  just  displa)n[ng  the  wonders 
of  the  Automatic  Kicking  Mule  when  her 
eye  caught  sight  of  Buntie  and  his  fol- 
lowers advancing  in  a  body,  their 
pockets  bulging  with  stones.  She  knew 
what  it  meant. 

It  was  then  that  the  Qarkson  Street 
Santa  Qaus  did  her  best  turns  and  re- 
vealed her  finest  riches,  hoping  thereby 
to  beguile  the  enemy  into  a  momentary 
forgetfulness,  since  she  realised  only  too 
well  that  the  call  for  the  home  guard  had 
been  a  hurried  one. 

The  two  gangs  were  within  fifty  yards 
of  each  other  when  the  Perry  Streeters 
beheld  the  enemy,  with  a  cry  of  great 
alarm,  and  broke  and  scattered.  The 
loungers  about  the  shops  and  the  comer- 
saloons  saw  and  understood,  for  the 
"street"  fierht  is  no  uncommon  thing  on 
either  the  East  Side  or  the  West.  If  mere 
spectators,  all  they  asked  for  was  fair 
play:  if  property  owners,  all  they  de- 
manded was  that  their  windows  should 
remain  unbroken.  Onlookers  drew  dis- 
creetly back,  there  was  a  hurried  grub- 
bing and  graj)bing  for  stones  and  broken 
asphalt  and  bits  of  cinder,  and  then  the 
battle  began. 

It  started  with  a  fusilade  of  missiles 
from  the  home  guard,  and  was  as  vigor- 
ously returned  by  the  enemy,  who  hopped 
and  writhed  and  twisted  dexterously  to 
avoid  each  stone  as  it  fell  and  bounded 
amongst  them.  As  one  side  rushed  for- 
ward and  delivered,  the  opposing  side 
sagely  retreated,  a  strategic  movement 
seldom  overlooked,  otherwise  there  must 
surely  have  been  sadly  broken  heads, 
since  manv  of  the  missiles  weighed  a 
pound,  a  few  of  them  even  two  pounds. 
When  a  fighting  urchin  was  hit,  by  any 
chance,  he  simplv  limped  and  hobbled 
back  to  his  own  lines,  and  others  forged 
cautiously  to  the  front  to  take  his  place. 
Sometimes  the  wounded  rejoined  the 
fray :  sometimes  they  were  helped  home, 
weak  and  red-eyed,  by  friends  of  the 
softer  sex,  whose  cause,  in  a  way,  it  was 
felt  thev  were  championing. 

Amid  a  shout  of  laughter  from  the 
loungers  on  the  comer.  Spider  saw 
Buntie  go  ignominiously  down.  A  stone 
had  caught  him  neatly  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  and  for  a  second  or  two  he  lay 
3tunned,  catching  at  his  breath  with  in- 


effectual gasps.  Then  he  fell  back  tow- 
ards Kuhn's  comer,  very  white-faced 
and  wobbly  on  the  legs,  his  disconcerted 
gang  following,  hard  pressed  by  the 
enemy.  By  dodging  behind  passing 
wagons  and  trucks,  however,  and  dis- 
posing themselves  before  protecting  win- 
dows on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
road,  the  Perry  Streeters  artfully  crept 
up  and  encircled  the  little  band  of  Qark- 
son Street.  Otto  Kuhn  beheld  a  shower 
of  stones  raining  and  rattling  about  his 
shop-front,  and  threw  up  his  hands  and 
shook  a  threatening  finger  at  Spider,  in 
whom  he  found  the  root  of  all  the  trouble. 

"If  von  of  dose  vinders  vas  broke,  by 
Gott,  I  don'  pay  you  von  cend !" 

Was  it  any  wonder  Santa  Qaus  for- 
got his  part,  at  those  words !  Was  it  any 
wonder  poor  Spider  looked  round-eyed 
and  trembling  through  the  holes  of  her 
carmine-cheeked  mask,  and  felt  her  heart 
sink,  as  a  stone  fell  with  a  resounding 
whack  against  Otto's  very  window-sill! 
The  Perry  Streeters  were  advancing.  In 
two  minutes  Buntie  and  his  followers 
would  be  in  the  ignominy  of  defeat.  In 
that  time,  too,  all  her  carefully  built  air- 
castles  might  come  crashing  to  the 
ground,  with  the  fall  of  one  spent  stone. 
It  was  bad  enough  to  see  her  Street 
thrashed  and  bruised  and  beaten,  but  to 
lose  Double  Breast  now,  at  the  last,  was 
too  much ! 

Yet  it  was  neither  of  these  things  that 
prompted  Spider  suddenly  to  act.  It  was 
the  unexpected  sight  of  a  wrinkled  old 
gentleman  in  ruffled  sleeves  and  knicker- 
bockers, half  concealed  by  a  tattered 
great-coat,  standing  a  target  for  the  cruel 
fusilades  of  the  advancing  Perry  Street- 
ers. as  he  valiantlv  bent  over  a  fallen 
urchin  of  his  own  district.  The  contents 
of  his  covered  market-basket  lav  scat- 
tered in  the  centre  of  the  road. — a  head  of 
cabbage,  a  little  bag  of  what  seemed  to 
be  English  walnuts,  a  parcel  of  coloured 
candies,  and  an  embroidered  white  petti- 
coat, the  very  white  petticoat  that  Spider 
had  been  eyeing  and  pointing  longingly 
out  to  Larry  in  its  shop  window  for 
months  past !    It  made  her  blood  boil. 

She  vaulted  the  barrel  of  pressed  cur- 
rants and  shot  out  through  the  shop-door. 
And  at  that  precise  moment  the  street- 
comer  loungers  and  teamsters  and  bar- 
tenders and  spectators  from  fire-escapes 
and  windows  beheld  a  strange  sight. 
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They  beheld  a  short,  rotund,  white-whis- 
kered figure  garbed  in  bright  turkey  red 
appear  in  the  very  midst  of  the  bewildered 
CI  ark  son  Streeters,  as  a  deliverer  de- 
scended from  the  skies.  They  beheld  this 
strange  figure,  with  shrill  cries  and  many 
wild  ravings  of  the  arms,  recklessly 
charge  the  Perry  Street  ranks. 

That  army,  aghast,  fell  back;  but  only 
for  a  moment.  Instead  of  stoning  the  old 
man  in  the  ruffled  sleeves,  with  one  ac- 
cord they  directed  their  volleys  against 
the  scarlet  intruder.  But  they  might  just 
about  as  well  have  stoned  one  of  Gold- 
berg's suit-dummies.  Sodden  and  in- 
effectual each  missile  fell  against  the  gen- 
erous padding  that  surrounded  Spider's 
lank  frame.  If  a  stone  or  two  unhappily 
struck  her  face,  the  stiff  mask  broke  its 
force,  and  it  drew  no  blood. 

Then  Spider  showed  how  she  could 
fight  when  her  blood  was  up;  and  how 
she  could  throw  a  stone  when  there  was 
need  for  it.  In  dismay  the  front  ranks 
of  the  Perry  Streeters  wavered  and  drew 
back.  Still  she  followed  them,  delivering 
stone  after  stone  well  in  the  thick  of  each 
hesitating  group.  Then  the  enemy  iiung 
a  despairing  volley  or  two,  and  turned 
and  fled,  fled  to  the  vociferous  "goots!" 
of  Otto  Kuhn,  and  the  derisive  laughter 
of  the  crowd  that  now  lined  and  over-ran 
the  sidewalks.  By  this  time  the  Clark- 
son  Streeters  had  once  more  gathered 
courage  and  ammunition,  and  with  much 
brave  but  belated  shouting  rushed  out  to 
their  deliverer's  support. 

But  they  came  too  late.  The  vandals 
of  the  North  were  already  in  full  flight, 
wildly  scattered.    All  that  Bimtie  and  his 
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gang  could  do  was  to  keep  them  going, 
till  they  were  driven  pell-mell  past  Chris- 
topher Street,  where  they  faced  obvious 
annihilation,  had  not  a  policeman  seen  the 
crowds  and  promptly  stepped  out  and 
stopped  the  disorder. 

As  Spider  limped  back  to  the  door  of 
Otto  Kuhn's  grocery,  amid  a  scattered 
round  of  cheering  from  the  spectators, 
she  was  sorelv  tempted  to  lift  her  mask 
and  disclose  herself  to  Runtie.  But  at 
that  moment  our  panting  Joan  of  the 
Gutter  caught  sight  of  Larry,  dolefully 
picking  up  his  scattered  belongings.  So 
she  elbowed  her  way  quickly  in  through 
the  crowd,  and  confronted  her  employer 
triumphantly. 

"Do  I  git  that  mon',  Dutchy?"  she  de- 
manded, rubbing  a  bruised  shin.  Otto 
had  brought  out  his  broom  to  sweep  up 
the  doorway.  He  leaned  on  the  handle  of 
that  instrument  of  order,  and  looked 
down  at  Spider  with  not  a  little  pride. 

"I  dink  so,  Shpider;  I  dink  sot"  he 
grunted,  gratefully.  "Und  mebbe  dot 
leedle  turkey  mit  de  bruised  chesd,  und 
mebbe.  too,  a  leedle  box  of  chocolades 
for  de  old  man!" 

As  Spider  put  her  costume  to  rights, 
and  crawled  in  around  the  barrel  of 
pressed  currants  once  more,  the  thought 
of  this  ultimate  and  undeserved  good 
luck, — the  thought,  I  repeat,  of  how  fine 
woidd  seem  a  box  of  chocolates  slipped 
into  one  of  the  pockets  of  Double  Breast, 
filled  her  cup  of  happiness  to  overflowing. 
Behind  his  battered  mask  Santa  Oaus 
shed  a  few  womanish  tears  of  joy.  And 
that  was  the  longest,  and,  I  dare  say,  the 
happiest,  night  of  all  Spider's  life! 


THE    MARKET   VALUE    OF  GRIEF 


Tliere  was  a  time  when  the  minor  ptacts 
babbled  of  green  fields,  or  wrote  yards  of 
guileless  verses  about  "When  Phyllis  lifts 
her  dainty  fool," 

There  was  another  epoch  when  it  re- 
quired hard  labour  to  find  out  what  they 
meant.  The  ungrateful  reading  public 
then  complained  that  contemporary  verse 
was  shallow  or  that  it  was  obscure.  But 
we  really  were  well  off  then,  for  anything 
is  better  than  the  bursts  of  melanchol) 
and  floods  of  tears  with  which  our  poets 
and  poetesses  afflict  us  to-day. 

Impossible  to  open  the  average  period- 
ical without  being  bedewed  with  a 
poet's  tears.  Graves  yawn  from  the 
pages  of  every  other  magazine,  Wretched 
men  and  women  cry  out  that  there  is  "no 
rest,  no  peace  beneath  the  sky," 

Some  of  them  shriek  loudly  about  their 
unsuspected  sorrows,  and  others  tell  us 
that  "in  the  red  returning  of  roses  my 
heart  will  break." 

Many  of  these  unhappy  ones  have  got- 
ten beyond  the  point  where  they  rail  at 
life.  Mostly  they  only  ask  "leave  to  die," 
as  Miss  Emily  Dickinson  phrases  it.  But 
as  the  Child's  Book  of  Repentance  says, 
"There  are  many  kinds  of  sorrow" — 
that,  for  instance,  of  the  young  lady  who 
tells  us  how  badly  she  feels  when  she 
wakes  up  in  the  morning. 

"The  melancholy  mom  is  here  ag&in. 
I  see  her  bending  ghost-like  over  me, 

For  in  her  arms  she  holds  my  waking  woe," 

It  seems  there  is  a  "great  load"  to  be 
fastened  to  the  "old  bruised  place." 

Again,  one  falls  foul  of  the  unpleasant 
spectacle  of  a  soul  rushing  to  its  ruin. 
The  poet  ends  dourly: 


"There  creeps  into  the  Terminal  the  man 
Who  has  had  his  day 
And  I  wonder,  oh  my  soul,  just  what  his 
God  will  say!" 

The  title  of  The  Fortunate  One  cheers 
with  the  hope  of  something  more 
gay  at  last :  not  at  all,  the  fortunate  one 
turns  out  to  be  dead. 

Again,  a  poem  about  a  field  violet  de- 
ceives us.  Again  we  learn  that  the  violet 
field  is  only  for  us  when  we  die.  It  is  hard 
for  the  seeker  of  a  little  innocent  amuse- 
ment to  find  all  his  magazines  littered 
with  tombs,  death,  and  misery  walking 
about  unchecked,  while  the  poets  sob 
aloud. 

But  it  seems  grief  has  its  market  value 
as  well  as  anything  else.  An  author  can 
exchange  a  "tortured  moan"  for  a  new 
pair  of  gloves.  One  would  be  overcome 
with  pity  at  the  spectacle  of  so  much  "sul- 
len agony"  if  it  were  not  for  the  com- 
forting reflection  that  heart  sobs  sell  from 
twentj'-five  cents  a  line  upwards,  and  that 
while  emotions  do  pay,  like  onions,  they 
will  be  cultivated. 

It  is  the  public,  after  all,  which  suffers. 
This  has  gone  so  far  that  even  the  usual- 
ly genial  Mr.  Howells  complained  recent- 
ly in  verse  that  even  his  sorrow  had  for- 
saken him.  There  arc  some  people  we 
can't  please. 

However,  these  lachrymose  ladies  and 
gentlemen  have  only  to  wait  and  let 
nature  take  its  course  and  they  will  have 
their  heart's  desire.  They  will  presently 
find  themselves  laid  alongside  of  ihe 
Fortunate  One. 

"I  would  I  were  asleep,  forgotten  and 
alone,"  said  a  far  greater  poet  flian  any 
of  these.    He  has  had  his  will. 

Maty  H.  Vorse. 
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BOOK   II 


THE   CAPTIVES 

.     .     .     Nor  docs  a  woman  know  at  once  she 

loves ; 
Subtle,  intangible,  a  change  has  come 
In  fibre  and  in  blood.     The  world  grows  wide 
In  one  day — dwindles  to  a  span  the  next. 
Heaven  touches   her,   then   Hades   mocks  her 

bliss. 

Suddenly  she  is  all  made  of  tears  and  strange 
Sweet  tremblings    .     .    .     and  yet  she  is  de- 
ceived, 
Till   sharp   and   swift   and   deep   a  knife   has 

pierced 
Her  uttermost  life ;  she  holds  her  aching  heart, 
And    finds    how    she    can    suffer — then    she 
knows. 

CHAPTER   L 

Six  weeks  later  Euston,  on  a  bed  in 
the  McCullough  gaol,  was  awakened  by 
a  shaft  of  sunlight  ffiUing  lightly  across 
his  closed  eyelids.  It  was  morning.  His 
routine  called  him  to  rise  and  dress,  but 
he  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  obey. 

It  was  the  day  of  his  trial.  To-day 
should  see  him  either  freed,  or  con- 
demned to  whatever  justice  South  Caro- 
lina might  see  fit  to  extend  to  a  man  who 
had  struck  another  in  his  indignant  claim 
for  the  body  of  his  wife.  Euston  thought 
not  at  all  of  the  outcome.  His  mind,  on 
the  contrary,  went  to  his  past  as  though 
this  seclusion  were  a  hive,  into  which  at 
appointed  hours  the  bees  came  swarming 
home.  So  his  hours  swarmed  around 
him. 

CHAPTER   n. 


He  had  been  born  on  a  farm  in 


County,  an  only  child  of  a  mother  he 
adored.  She  taught  him  to  read,  and  later 
there  was  a  small  stock  of  good  books  to 
be  enjoyed.  He  was  not  made  to  work, 
and  never  did  anything  but  those  things 
which  he  wanted  to  do,  imtil  he  was  a 
big  boy,  and  then  his  mother  broke  to 
him  the  fact  that  he  was  to  go  to  school. 


On  the  day  his  mother  told  him  this 
news  she  held  an  open  letter,  and  from  it 
a  cheque  for  money  rustled  to  the  ground. 
Henry  picked  it  up  and  gave  it  into  her 
hand,  not  without  remarking  a  name, 
never  very  clear  to  him,  and  the  bank  en- 
graving surrounded  by  a  grey  sea  of 
pictures. 

**You  are  to  go  to  school,  Henry,  in 
Boston." 

To  his  weeping  refusal  to  leave  her 
Mrs.  Euston  replied: 

**It  isn't  what  I  want,  nor  what  you 
want ;  it  is  what  he  wants." 

When  Henry  had  said,  "Who  is  her 
she  had  replied :  "Your  father ;"  and  that 
was  the  first  time  this  factor  of  his  life 
had  been  mentioned. 

He  exclaimed  with  childish  frankness : 

"I  didn't  know  as  I  had  one." 

Through  her  tears — for  she  had  been 
crying — Mrs.  Euston  laughed  a  little. 

"Well,  of  course  you've  got  a  father! 
Every  little  boy's  got  a  father,  and  he 
wants  you  should  go  to  school." 

"What  is  that  money  for?" 

And  she  answered  quickly: 

"For  your  schooling,  and  for  nothing 
else." 

Henry,  who  had  never  learned  to  work 
with  his  hands,  worked  as  well  with  his 
mind  as  he  knew.  He  was  more  than  an 
average  scholar,  and  when  at  length 
another  letter  came,  with  another  display 
of  bank  engraving  on  the  cheque,  and  he 
was  prepared  for  college,  at  seventeen  he 
found  himself  more  advanced  than  the 
average  man  of  his  age.  By  nature  ex- 
tremely indolent,  he  accepted  everything 
without  question.  But  in  his  jimior  year 
he  was  determined  to  ask  his  mother 
much,  when  he  should  go  back  to  the 
farm  for  his  holidays.  Before  those  holi- 
days fell,  he  was  svmimoned  home  by 
telegram,  and  hurried  with  sinking  heart 
to  fmd  his  mother  very  ill.  He  stood  by 
her  side  in  a  passion  of  gprief,  one  of  her 
beloved  hands  between  his  own. 

"There  isn't  anything  to  say  to  you, 
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Henry,  excepting  don't  ever  be  too  hard 
on  a  woman." 

The  message  was  so  extraordinai^ 
that,  his  breaking  heart  in  his  throat,  he 
bent  and  listened  closely.  ^  His  mother 
managed  to  make  him  understand  thus 
far. 

"Your  father,  he  is  your  father,  Henry 
— has  never  been  my  husband.  I  wasn't 
meant  to  be  like  that;  it  has  broken  my 
heart." 

**Mother,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  I 
have  no  name  ?" 

Greater  grief  could  not  settle  over  the 
features  of  the  woman  before  him  than 
had  already  possessed  them. 

"I  mean  to  say  that  he  has  promised 
to  come  every  year  to  marry  me ;  he  has 
never  come." 

Altliough  Euston,  as  gently  as  he 
could,  besought  for  the  name  of  the  man, 
he  could  gain  no  information.  The  young 
man  sitting  on  the  bed  by  her  side  never 
left  her  throughout  the  afternoon  and 
late  into  the  evening.  There  was  an  iron 
in  his  soul,  as  there  was  infinite  grief  in 
his  heart.  He  listened  to  her  wander- 
ings, and  as  one  listens  to  intangible 
things  in  dreams,  and  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  another  identity  strives  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  the  visions  of  sleep,  so  he 
strove  to  gain  some  revelations  from  her 
lips.  There  was  none.  At  sunset  she 
closed  her  eyes,  drew  a  long  breath, 
like  a  sigh,  which  was  her  way  of  de- 
livering up  her  spirit.  She  did  this  si- 
lently, and  with  no  tirade  against  the 
world  of  wrong,  with  no  blaming  of  the 
man  who  had  made  her  a  victim,  and  her 
son  nameless. 

His  position  regarding  the  world  was 
different.  His  attitude  was  in  strong 
contrast  to  her  feminine  acquiescence. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

He  found  himself  after  the  settlement 
of  farm  and  properties  with  a  hundred 
dollars  to  his  name.  In  his  own  hu- 
miliated eyes  he  had  no  name !  He  went 
back  to  Boston,  feeling  that  it  would 
have  been  his  mother's  wish,  and  made 
up  his  mind  to  work  his  way  through 
college.  The  experiment  was  a  failure. 
He  had  never  been  ambitious,  and  what- 
ever might  have  grown  to  stand  in  am- 
bition's stead  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by 
the  morbid,  recurring  fact  of  his  tnrth. 


The  desire  to  discover  the  personality 
of  his  father  became  an  obsession  with 
him.  He  believed  that  the  stopping  of 
the  cheques  of  this  man  at  the  last  period 
of  his  mother's  life  had  hastened  her 
death.  At  all  events,  he  felt  sure,  now 
that  he  was  older  and  more  enlightened, 
that  a  sacred  grief  had  been  at  his 
mother's  heart  for  years.  He  deterniined 
to  seek  out  the  man  who  marred  her  life, 
and  who  dared  to  fiing  him  a  nameless 
and  unprotected  existence,  and  to  heavily 
charge  him  with  responsibilities. 

♦t  is  not  strange  that  his  misery  ill  pre- 
pared him  for  study.  At  the  very 
thought  of  his  father  his  morals  folded 
their  wings.  The  aerial  creature,  his 
spirit,  fell  to  nothing  more  than  a  crawl- 
ing thing — a  veritable  expression  of  the 
beast,  kin  with  the  animalism  which  had 
called  forth  his  nameless  existence. 

He  drank  at  first  because  he  wanted 
to  drown  his  thoughts.  It  did  not  take 
him  long  to  discover  that  he  had  more 
than  a  taste  for  it,  and  he  decided  it  was 
in  his  case  an  inheritance,  and  therefore 
useless  to  battle  against  it.  Little  by 
little  he  grew  to  consider  himself  a  re- 
production of  his  father's  indulgences, 
and  longed  to  present  himself,  an  accus- 
ing entity,  to  his  parent. 

He  was  obliged  to  work  very  hard  in 
order  to  pay  his  tuition,  and  he  waited 
at  a  club  restaurant  and  studied  at  nights. 
Intelligent  and  of  unusual  refinement, 
Euston  could  have  only  fraternised  with 
men  from  whom,  by  his  own  knowledge 
of  his  birth,  he  felt  himself  to  be  ostra- 
cised. He  rejected  all  expressions  of 
friendship  from  class  men  whose  social 
position  was  better  than  his.  He  was 
good  looking,  of  an  attractive  personality, 
and  when  perfectly  sober  possessed  of 
great  charm.  But  his  morose,  ungenial 
qualities  repelled  anyone  who  sought  to 
force  an  intimacy  upon  him.  One  young 
man  in  particular,  son  of  a  New  York 
millionaire,  vainly  tried  to  chum  with 
Euston.  After  repeated  rebuffs  the 
young  fellow  withdrew  chagrined.  That 
a  chap  who  worked  his  way  through 
college,  whose  habits  were  already  looked 
upon  askance,  should  have  the  aplomb  to 
refuse  his  society!  Indeed,  he  damned 
Euston  with  the  decision  that  he  was 
devilish  queer,  and  going  to  the  dogs  as 
fast  as  a  man  can.  After  this  he  was  left 
alone. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

All  of  this  he  reviewed  as  he  lay  in 
his  prison  cell.  Now,  long  debarred  the 
solace  and  excitement  of  drink,  he  found 
himself  regarding  his  past  debauches 
with  disgust.  His  body  bore  the  record 
acutely  of  all  he  had  undergone ;  his  thin 
limbs,  his  emaciated  hands,  his  face, 
displayed  history  he  had  no  desire  to 
read. 

The  episode  of  his  advent  into  the 
South  and  his  marriage  was  half  to  him  a 
nightmare  and  half  a  reality. 

Thus  he  lay  musing  until  a  clanging 
clock  without  and  the  clash  of  the  bells 
from  the  church  tower  warned  him  of 
the  advancing  day. 

When  he  was  dressed,  he  turned  to  the 
table  whereon  stood  the  breakfast  which 
the  gaoler  had  brought  him  an  hour  be- 
fore. He  had  scarcely  finished  when  the 
door  of  his  cell  was  pushed  open.  With 
the  light  that  streamed  in  from  the  cor- 
ridor, a  little  figure  entered,  preceding 
the  gaoler. 

"Hyar's  a  lady  to  see  you ;  try  to  treat 
her  like  a  gentleman." 

With  this  singular  recommendation, 
the  functionary  withdrew,  and  the  girl 
he  had  ushered  in  came  forward. 

"Whar's  my  sister?  Whar's  Lily 
Bud?" 

Huston  blinked  at  her.  He  had  not 
seen  many  objects  of  interest  during  these 
past  three  weeks.  His  cell  was  dark.  He 
stared  at  Amanda,  for  it  was  she. 

"Where  did  you  come  from?" 

She  did  not  reply;  she  was  trembling 
with  the  excess  of  her  feelings ;  her  breast 
was  heaving;  her  hands  were  clasped  to 
her. 

**Whv  did  vou  come  here?"  exclaimed 
Euston.  "Sit  down  on  my  cot  beside  me. 
You  look  as  if  vou  had  been  sick." 

The  girl  shook  her  head,  refusing  his 
invitation  and  his  interest  as  well. 

"Whar's  mv  sister?" 

He  frowned. 

"I  don't  know." 

"You-all  carried  her  down  from  gran'- 
maw's,  an'  gran'maw  sayde:  'Mr.  Eus- 
ton you  suttinly  look  after  Lily  Bud.' " 
She  paused.  Euston  did  not  seem  moved 
by  the  appeal.  "Gran'maw's  dayde." 
She  nodded  her  fine  little  head  at  him, 
accusing  him  of  being  false  to  his  vow. 
Her  face  was  thin  as  a  lily,  and  Tery 


pale.  Her  grey  eyes,  deepened  by  grief, 
and  from  which  sorrow  had  smitten  all 
merriment,  made  a  shadow  against  her 
face.  Her  hair,  cut  short,  lay  warm  and 
heavy  around  her  brow.  She  had  no 
hat,  and  over  her  calico  dress  was  pinned 
a  little  grey  shawl ;  it  covered  her  shoul- 
ders, and  added  to  the  meek  appearance 
of  her  extreme  youth.  She  repeated, 
"Gran'maw*s  davde." 

"I  am  sorry — very  sorry,"  said  the 
man.    **What  was  the  matter?" 

"Ih  do'no,"  said  the  child,  "and  never 
mind,  anyway.  Ih  want  you  to  give  me 
back  ma  sister." 

Euston  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
and,  without  much  resistance  from  her, 
forced  her  to  sit  on  his  cot ;  he  sat  down 
beside  her. 

"You  are  played  out.  You  are  not  the 
same  girl  I  left  in  the  hills.  I  don't  know 
where  your  sister  is,  and  I  wish  to  God 
I  could  give  her  back  to  you  just  as  I 
took  her  from  Mrs.  Henchley's." 

"What's  happened  to  her?" 

He  said :  "Well,  let  me  tell  you  how  it 
was.  But  first  answer  me,  who  brought 
you  to  the  gaol  ?" 

"IsLily  Buddayde?" 
No,  indeed." 
Porely?" 

"No ;  she  was  well  enough  when  I  saw 
her  last." 

These  details  satisfied  for  the  moment 
the  anxious  sister. 

"Ih  come  down  with  Falloner.  We 
was  going  to  find  Cally  Griscom.  You- 
all  remembers  him?"  (Euston  had  good 
reason  to  remember  him!)  "We  struck 
Radnor's  tavern  no  more  'n  an  hour  ago, 
and  when  Falloner  was  seekin'  out  Gaily, 
Ih  asts  for  Lily  Bud.  They-all  didn't 
know  her  name  hyarabout;  then  Ih  ast 
fer  you,  and  the  gentleman  reckoned  you 
wuz  in  gaol,  so  Ih  ast  where  et  was.  He 
laughed  at  me  so's  he  could  skeercely 
pint  the  way,  but  Ih  came  hyar,  and  ast 
if  Mr.  Henry  Euston  was  hyar;  they 
said  *Yes,'  and  Ih  told  them  Ih  was 
from  where  he  come  from.     .     .     ." 

"Is  that  all  they  told  you  at  Radnor's?" 

Amanda  nodded. 

"Yes,  vou-all  kin  tell  me  the  rest." 

"I  will,"  said  Euston.  "When  I  mar- 
ried your  sister "    Amanda's  hands 

went  to  her  heart ;  she  gave  a  start,  and 
said  "Oh  I"  in  a  soft,  birdlike  way,  some- 
thing between  a  call  and  an  appeal   Euf- 
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ton  saw  it,  and  misinterpreted  her  emo- 
tion. He  said  apologetically:  "I  know 
you  don't  think  I  was  lit  to  marry  her. 
I  should  not  have  done  so,  but  I  couldn't 
help  it.  We  were  alone  there,  and  she 
needed  someone;  and  if  I  hadn't  done 
what  I  did,  something  worse  would  have 
happened;  and  we  had  to  find  work  im- 
mediately. The  mill-owner  of  Crompton 
turned  me  off,  but  I  got  a  job  for  us 
both  in  the  Ralings  Mills,  and  they  ad- 
vanced us  a  week's  pay."  Euston 
frowned  as  he  talked.  *'The  men  were 
crazy  about  Lily  Bud;  they  couldn't 
leave  her  alone.  I  was  trying  to  keep 
sober  those  days,  so  that  I  could  get  along 
with  my  work,  but  one  night  I  came  out 
on  the  porch  of  our  boarding-house,  and 
Lily  Bud  was  holding  a  man's  hand ;  he 
was  a  weaver  in  my  room.  I  didn't  say 
anything,  but  just  turned  around  and 
went  in.  Pretty  soon  she  came  in  to  me, 
crying,  and  said  she  hadn't  wanted  him 
to  make  love  to  her,  and  I  forgave  her." 

Here  Amanda  interrupted  him. 

"She  was  coaxin'  allers — she  suttinly 
was,  tew." 

Euston  ignored  this. 

"I  told  the  fellow  the  next  day  that  if 
he  did  not  get  out  of  our  boarding-house 
by  night  he  would  go  out  too  fast  for  his 
own  pleasure.  Well,  he  went!"  Eus- 
ton began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room. 
"That  was  the  first.  .  .  ."  Then  he 
appeared  to  forget  the  little  girl  on  his 
bed  and  her  white,  pathetic  face  as  she 
listened,  and  he  broke  forth  into  fury. 
**That  was  the  first,  but  there  were  many 
others!  I  couldn't  trust  the  girl  out  of 
my  sight.  ...  I  fought  two  men  at 
the  boarding-house  .  .  .  then  the 
landlady  put  us  out,  and  we  had  to  go 
into  a  hotel.  Here  they  didn't  regard 
dispensary  law,  and  I  made  a  beast  of 
myself  over  and  over  again.  One  night 
I  was  coming  out  of  the  back  of  the  hotel 
where  I  had  iDeen  drinking,  and  I  saw  my 
wife  with  Griscom.  He  had  his  arms 
around  her,  and  it  was  unlucky  for  him 
that  I  had  my  gun  on  me !  When  he  saw 
nie  he  dropped  the  girl,  and  I  saw  him 
reach  for  his  pistol.  I  got  mine  out  first, 
and  they  say  I  nearly  killed  him.  He'll 
get  well,  thank  God!  I  don't  want  his 
blood  on  my  soul ;  I  have  about  as  much 
as  I  can  carry  without  that.  I'm  not  at 
all  afraid  they'll  do  anything  to  me ;  they 
can  t. 


"Ih'm  right  glad  you  didn't  kill  him  I" 
Amanda  was  breathless. 

Euston  stopped,  and  faced  her. 

"Well,  what  about  mef"  His  voice 
was  irritated,  like  a  child's  asking  in  vain 
for  sympathy.  "Aren't  you  sorry  for 
mer 

Her  hands  were  folded  in  her  lap,  and 
Euston  had  never  seen  anything  like  the 
face  raised  to  him;  it  made  him  think 
of  certain  pictures  of  the  Virgin  and 
Saints. 

"Ih  afft  right  sorry,"  she  said  gently. 
"You  hadn't  ought  tew  of  merried  her; 
if  you'd  of  ast  vie,  Ih  could  of  told  you. 
She  was  always  that  a-way." 

Euston  sat  down  on  the  bed  beside 
Amanda. 

"Your  grandmother  was  a  good  wo- 
man ;  it's  not  her  fault  if  one  of  you  has 
gone  wrong.  Tell  me  about  her — if  it 
doesn't  make  you  feel  too  bad." 

"It  makes  me  sayde,"  the  little  thing 
said  slowly — "powerful  sayde.  .  .  . 
Ih  ain't  ne-vah  goin' to  git  over  it!  .  .  . 
Sometimes  Ih  hyar  her  trampin'  round 
in  the  night.  .  .  .  Sometimes  Ih 
hyar  her  callin'.  Las'  night  she  called 
.  .  .  *Lily  Bud' — plain  as  plain! 
You-all  ain't  goin'  back  on  her?"  she 
asked  timidly. 

Euston  exclaimed :  "I  don't  ever  want 
to  see  her  again,  to  tell  you  the  truth." 

"Yo'  suttinly  must/'  the  child  said 
firmly.  "Why,  Ih  come  all  the  way  from 
Daco  tew  fin'  her.  Thayre  was  a  wash- 
out to  the  railroad,  so  Dex  Falloner  an' 
me  got  an  ole  boat  jest  below  Daco,  and 
we  come  down  the  river,  'cause  Ih  was 
tew  weak  f'om  the  fever  tew  walk.  We 
travelled  that  a-way  all  night.  .  .  . 
Sometimes  the  wind  blowed  the  boat  into 
the  reeds  .  .  .  but  Dex,  he  waded 
out,  and  drug  her  into  the  stream." 

"What  do  vou  want  me  to  do?" 

He  looked  hopelessly  down  between 
his  hands  on  the  floor  of  the  gaol. 

"Why,  Ih  want  vou-all  should  take  her 
back  again." 

"She  doesn't  want  to  come  back  to 


me. 


» 


"She  will,"  encouraged  the  child,  "fast 
'nough,  you'll  see.    It's  her  ways." 

Euston  said  restlessly:  "I'm  shut  up 
here ;  I  don't  know  when  they  will  let  me 
out." 

"Well,"  said  Amanda,  "Ih  kin  git  a 
lift  over  tew  the  mills  where  Dex  Fal- 
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loner  works,  and  Ih'll  make  him  dew 
somethin'  or  other  'bout  you." 

She  didn't  look  more  than  fifteen  years 
of  age  as  she  stood  before  him,  small  and 
thin.  He  put  out  his  own  slender  hand, 
and  laid  it  on  the  shoulder  of  the  grey 
shawl. 

"You're  worth  your  weight  in  gold." 

She  stirred  from  under  his  touch. 

"Ih  reckon  Ih'll  be  quite  a  fortune  to 
the  one  what  gits  me,"  she  said,  with  her 
sweet,  short  laugh. 

He  was  glad  to  hear  it,  and  looked 
at  her  affectionately. 

"No  one's  good  enough  to  get  you! 
Have  you  any  money,  Amanda?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

He  thrust  his  hands  into  his  trouser- 
pockets,  uselessly — he  knew  how  empty 
they  were — then  he  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, and  smiled  at  her;  but  the  smile 
was  sadder  than  tears.  He  shook  his 
head  without  speaking.  Amanda  under- 
stood. 

"Don't  you-all  fret;  Ih'll  git  hold  of 
Dex — we'll  fix  up  somethin'." 

At  the  click,  click  of  the  gaoler's  key 
both  started. 

"Come,  young  lady." 

She  put  out  her  hand,  and  Euston 
clung  to  it.  There  awoke  within  him  a 
great  gratitude  to  her,  and  a  dawning 
appreciation  of  what  she  was;  but  as  he 
clung  to  her  hands  it  was  not  so  much 
gratitude  for  her  help  of  him  as  a  desire 
to  protect  this  frail,  kind  little  creature. 

"If  they  don't  get  me  out,  you  will 
come  back?"  he  asked  eagerly. 

"Ih  suttinly  will." 

"What's  that?"  he  asked. 

He  put  out  his  hand  on  her  hair,  and 
took  from  it  a  brown  leaf. 

"Ih  reckon  it  felled  from  a  tree  as  Ih 
come  along  in  the  boat.  Like  as  not 
thayre's  burrs  in  it,  tew." 

"Come,"  said  the  gaoler,  "don't  stay 
spooning  any  longer." 

Amanda  had  on  her  grandmother's 
slippers;  they  hung  on  her  feet  as  she 
pattered  out  of  the  cell  into  the  corridors. 
She  cast  a  terrified  glance  from  side  to 
side  at  the  grated  doors  that  they  passed. 
She  slunk  close  to  the  gaoler.  Despite 
her  terror,  tears  came  to  her  eyes  for  the 
man  she  had  left  and  for  herself;  she 
wiped  them  on  the  end  of  her  shawl. 

"Come  along,"  said  the  man  not  un- 
kindly.   "You've  no  call  to  be  afraid  of 


those  fellows.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween them  and  some  of  the  rest  outside 
is  that  these  are  caged  up  safe  and  the 
others  ain't." 

CHAPTER  V. 

In  what  is  known  as  a  six-roomed 
shanty,  in  this  case  part  and  parcel  of 
Jacob  Grismore's  mill  property,  one  even- 
ing in  May,  189-,  a  group  of  mill-hands 
sat  before  their  evening  meal. 

There  were  only  two  women:  one  a 
corpulent,  blowsy  creature,  who  plied  her 
knife  and  fork  both  at  once,  piling  into 
her  mouth,  as  fast  as  she  could,  hominy 
and  bread.  She  was  a  weaver.  Her 
companion,  Lily  Bud,  indifferently  sat 
before  her  plate,  on  which  was  a  bit  of 
bread  and  some  molasses,  just  as  the 
"bo'din'-haouse  keeper"  had  placed  them. 

At  a  timid  knock  on  the  door  the  in- 
mates of  the  kitchen  looked  up,  and  Ger- 
kins  went  out  to  see  who  it  might  be,  and 
returned,  followed  by  a  strange  girl. 

"Hyar's  a  caller  for  you-all,  Mis'  Eus- 
ton." 

And  Mrs.  Euston,  starting  in  expecta- 
tion of  at  the  worst  Griscom  or  Euston, 
beheld  none  other  than  Amanda.  But, 
as  though  she  had  never  expected  any- 
thing but  the  appearence  of  her  paJe 
sister,  bareheaded,  wrapped  in  an  old 
grey  shawl,  Lily  Bud  made  her  way  from 
between  pine  dinner-table  and  seat  and 
slowly  advanced  into  the  kitchen. 

"Howdy,  'Manda.    .     .    ." 

Amanda  had  no  smile  to  give  her. 
Glancing  at  the  curious  faces  around  her, 
she  said : 

"Ih  suttinly  hev  got  to  speak  to  you- 
all,  Lily  Bud." 

Congeniality  had  never  existed  be- 
tween these  two  vividly  distinct  natures 
forced  by  birthright  (arbitrary  conjunc- 
tive, too  often  of  enemies)  to  be  com- 
panions. The  vain,  light  mind  of  Lily 
Bud  resented  with  positive  hatred  even 
Amanda's  sense  of  humour. 

"Folks  always  laugh  when  'Manda 
sayde  anythin',  and  she  suttinly  didn't 
see  no  fun  in  et." 

Now,  scornful  of  the  queer  figure  be- 
fore her,  ashamed  of  her  relationship, 
she  said : 

"Ef  you  want  to  tell  me  anythin*,  go 
on.  You-tll  fetched  youse  tongue,  Ih 
reckon." 
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At  this  the  mill-hands  laughed  aloud, 
enchanting  Lily  Bud,  who  could  not  re- 
call ever  having  awakened  merriment  by 
her  sallies  before. 

But  Amanda's  sober  face  did  not 
change  its  expression  as  she  said  quietly : 

"Gran'maw's  dayde,"  and  looked  dry- 
eyed  at  her  sister. 

One  by  one  the  men  rose  awkwardly, 
but  with  comprehending  courtesy,  and 
left  the  kitchen. 

Lily  Bud's  face  softened  a  little.  She 
began  to  cry. 

In  an  undertone,  Amanda  slowly  told 
her  simple  account  of  **Gran'maw's" 
death,  her  own  flight  and  illness,  then 
said,  and  with  effort : 

"Ih  come  from  Rexington — ^bin  thayre 
ever  sense  day  befo'  yesterday.  Ih  seen 
yo'  husban'."  Lily  Bud  dried  her  eyes. 
**Yesterday  Ih  was  done  comin'  out  to 
fin'  you-all,  but  Dex  Falloner  reg'larly 
nm  agin  et.  So  we  went  to  the  Q)'t 
Haouse  'n  waited  twell  the  Jedge  calls 
*Henry  Euston!'  Well,  suh,  thayre  sut- 
tinly  wasn't  no  one  f  er  to  speak  agen  him, 
so  he  come  out." 

This  news  was  vital  indeed  to  his  wife. 
Euston  free!  He  would  look  her  up 
and  make  enough  money  when  he  was 
sober,  so  that  she  need  not  work  in  the 
hated  mills.  She  was  at  once  alarmed 
and  pleased. 

"Whar's  Henry?" 

Amanda  started  violently.  It  was  the 
first  time  she  had  heard  Euston's  Chris- 
tian name,  and  it  seemed  to  her  like  a 
liberty  on  her  sister's  part.  She  gave 
Lily  Bud  a  hostile  glance,  and  said 
sharply  : 

'That's  what  you-all  call  him?" 

Lily  Bud  giggled. 

**Well,  et's  his  name,  ain't  it?  You-all 
don't  reckon  Ih  call  him  'Mister  Euston/ 
ef  he  does  give  himself  airs?" 

Amanda  interrupted  quickly: 

"He's  to  Rexington,  'n  he-all's  a-goin' 
to  stay  thayre." 
Ferwhat?" 

Twell  you-all  seeks  him  out  'n  tells 
him  you'll  be  good." 

She  said  petulantly: 

"He-all  dew  drink  so  po'ful;  I  reckon 
you-all  ain't  got  no  idee." 

Amanda  smiled  subtly. 

"He  ain't  drunk  fer  weeks,  anyhow," 
she  said,  "  'nd  ef  you-all  acts  pretty,  like's 
not  he'll  give  it  up." 
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Here  Lily  Bud,  whose  train  of  thought 
brought  her  up  to  a  sigh  and  whimper, 
looked  curiously  at  her  sister. 

"You-all  suttinly  mus'  of  got  the  fevah 
agin;  yo'  eyes  is  wild  and  yo'  cheeks  is 
so  rayde."  She  yawned  and  stretched 
out  her  arms.  "Them  darned  spools  1" 
she  said.  **Ih  cayn't  run  enough  sides  yet 
to  pay  fer  ma  bode." 

Cinny  Jones,  the  other  mill-hand  who 
hadn't  left  the  room,  broke  in: 

"You-all  suttinly  should  take  this  hyar 
gyrl  to  bade.  Gerkins  will  fix  yo'  up, 
ma'am." 

"Ih  kin  pay/'  said  Amanda  hastily, 
"and  Ih  reckon  to  git  work  to-morrer.  Is 
thayre  any?" 

Gerkins  appeared  on  the  scene,  fol- 
lowed by  a  shuffling  negro  in  rags,  & 
humble,  brow-beaten  creature  who  slunk 
in  softly  to  attract  as  little  notice  as  pos- 
sible. The  host  replied  to  Amanda's 
question : 

"Work?  Wal,  I  reckon!  I've  lived 
in  the  world  forty-eight  years,  'n  I've 
seen  all  kynds  of  yam  run  out,  but  that 
thayre  brand  ez  always  handy.  Whar 
you  want  to  work,  ma'am?" 

She  liked  him,  and  smiled,  tired  as  she 
was. 

"To  wharever  they're  a-lookin'  fer 
'Manda  Henchley,"  she  said.  "Ih  ain't 
particular.    Can  Ih  get  bode  hyar?" 

"You  kin  tew,"  he  said  heartily. 
"Thar's  nobody  but  Mis'  Euston  and  Mis' 
Jones  'n  the  lof."  I  reckon  you-all  kin 
fit  in  with  'em." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

It  was  noon  at  Crompton  some  five 
months  after  Amanda  had  come  to  the 
mills.  The  steam  was  not  entirely  shut 
off,  and  an  undertone — a  semi-panting 
vibration — ^kept  the  monster  in  evidence 
to  a  little  group  at  their  luncheon,  lest 
they  might  chance  to  dream  of  absolute 
freedom  and  repose! 

One  girl,  seated  on  the  floor  in  a  nest 
of  filth  and  grease,  held  between  her 
knees  a  piece  of  newspaper  containing  a 
bit  of  bread  and  pork.  Perspiration  ran 
down  her  cheeks;  under  her  eyes  were 
blue  rings.  The  hands,  busied  with  her 
wretched  food,  were  discoloured  with 
work.  Her  feet  were  bare ;  the  collar  of 
her   brown   wrapper  .was^  open  at  the 
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throaty  disclosing  a  neck  white  as  snow. 
Cinny  Jones  and  Lily  Bud  sat  talking 
near  her.  Lily  Bud  was  hot,  greasy  and 
dirty ;  she  seemed  in  good  health  and  ani- 
mal spirits.  Her  girlishness  had  disap- 
peared, her  figure  was  changed.  The 
clothes  at  her  waist  were  loosely  knotted, 
and  in  front  her  dress  rose  well  above 
the  floor. 

She  was  talking  with  animation  to 
Cinny  Jones. 

''He-all  ain't  no  good !"  Lily  Bud  said 
in  a  contemptuous  undertone.  "No,  he 
don't  want  I  should  speed !  First  it  was 
spoolin'  'too  hayrd  on  ma  side' ;  now  it's 
speedin'  too  hayrd  on  ma  arms;  he-all 
wants  I  should  stay  thar  to  the  bodin'- 
'ouse  and  do  nothin'." 

"Wal,  that  suttinly  ain't  hayrd  to  dew." 

"It  is  hayrd,  tew!"  contradicted  the 
other.  "Who'll  I  talk  to?  Thayr  ain't 
nobody  but  the  ole  niggar  thayr,  en  ef 
I  wus  to  look  at  anybody  full  in  the  face, 
why,  Henry'd  hev  his  gun  on  him,  like  es 
not."  She  lowered  her  voice  a  little,  and 
wiped  her  face  on  her  cotton  sleeve. 
"Why,  who's  goin'  to  pay  fer  our  keep 
if  I  don't  work?" 

"Don't  he  make  good  money?"  Cinny 
asked;  and  the  wife  laughed  scornfully. 

"Money?"  she  said.  "He  suttinly 
weaves  all  right,  Henry  does,  but  he 
spends  every  cent  on  drink,  suh  ...   I" 

Here  the  reclining  figure  on  the  floor 
got  up,  and  Amanda  rose  and  came  over 
to  them. 

"That's  a  lie !" 

Lily  Bud  turned  indolently,  and  fixed 
an  insolent  look  on  her  sister;  her  lip 
curled. 

"Et's  the  truth,"  she  said.  "I  am  mar- 
ried to  a  drunken  man;  an'  ef  I  didn't 
come  hyar  en  speed  fourteen  hours  a 
day,  why,  I  reckon  I  wouldn't  hev  a 
bayde  to  lie  on  to." 

Amanda  faded  paler.  She  was  so 
white  that  even  her  nose  looked  pinched. 

"It's  a  lie  I"  she  repeated :  "and  you-all 
never  did  tell  the  truth  sense  yo'  was 
bo'n.  Who's  the  best  weaver  to  Cromp- 
ton?  He  done  beat  the  record  max'mum 
speed;  thar  ain't  a  man  to  the  mills  can 
tech  him!" 

The  little  thing  spoke  with  pride  that 
would  have  sat  well  on  his  wife.  She 
drew  her  thin  body  up  in  her  queer  dress ; 
the  veins  in  her  neck  commenced  to  swell 
and  palpitate. 


Lily  Bud  regarded  her  with  curiosity 
and  a  dawning  intelligence  in  her  eyes, 
and  for  once  in  her  life  she  was  attentive 
to  the  quick  words  that  Amanda  was 
powerless  to  restrain. 

"Thayr  ain't  a  girl  to  this  country 
thet's  got  a  man  like  you-all.  Why  don't 
you  stay  to  the  house,  and  keep  it  like 
gran'maw  told  us  tew — clean  and 
pretty?" — she  looked  at  her  sister  firmly 
— "and  keep  washed  up  and  pretty, 
'stead  of  showin'  yo'self  to  the  mill — 
now,  as  yo'  isf" 

Here  Lily  Bud  made  a  desperate  move 
forward,  and  struck  her  sister  a  quick, 
short  slap  in  the  face.  The  pale  cheek 
reddened  under  the  blow. 

"You  shut  up,  gyrl!" — advancing  her 
chin  toward  her  sister ;  "though  ef  you-all 
is  so  quick  to  remember  me  of  gran'maw 
— why  she  sayde,  "When  a  pusson  kin 
tell  you  the  way  to  the  well,  it's  a  po*fiil 
good  sign  he's  drunk  the  water  thayr." 
How  you-all  know  so  much  'bout  Henry  ? 
...  I  reckon  I'd  be  doin'  better  things 
'fore  I  stole  my  sister's  husban'." 

Amanda's  patience  was  at  its  ebb.  The 
suffering  of  the  past  weeks  had  worn 
away  her  self-control,  and  had  developed 
a  morbid  rebellion  against  the  state  of 
domestic  misery  in  which  the  man  she 
loved  was  a  victim. 

She  raised  her  own  hand  threateningly. 

"Don'  you  dast  speak  to  me  so!" 

But  Lily  Bud  was  roused  to  a  greater 
fury  than  Amanda  knew,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  defend  herself  against  a  cat- 
like onslaught  from  her  elder  sister.  The 
two  locked  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle, 
and  were  nothing  but  a  pair  of  pant- 
ing, furious  young  animals.  Although 
Amanda's  first  blow  was  defence,  the 
attack  altered.  The  aisle  of  the  mill  was 
all  too  narrow  for  the  sisters'  struggle. 
Amanda,  the  less  angry,  and  the  stronger 
and  better  fitted  to  overcome,  got  an  easy 
victory.  She  forgot  Lily  Bud's  condi- 
tion ;  she  fought  with  all  the  vigour  and 
strength  of  youth,  and  she  had  the  satis- 
faction, such  as  it  was,  in  a  second  or 
two  of  seeing  her  sister  stagger,  and  her 
lips  grow  white.  Lily  Bud  put  her  hand 
to  her  head,  and  fell  backward  full  length 
on  the  floor.    Amanda  was  herself  again. 

Cinny  alone  had  watched  the  battle, 
for  the  hands  had  not  returned  from 
lunch.  When  Lily  Bud  fell,  Cinny  took 
flight,  and  just  at  this  time  the  mill-bdl 
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rang.  The  noon  hour  was  past,  and  the 
power,  once  more  panting  and  humming, 
echoed  through  the  mill.  Cinny  returned, 
scuffling  after  the  boss  from  the  spool- 
ing-room,  whom  she  had  persuaded  to 
come  to  the  scene  of  attack.  Bachman 
was  the  young  Yankee  who  had  brought 
the  Daco  "hands"  to  Crompton.  He  now 
wandered  in,  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing,  to  direct  his  very  questionable 
attentions  to  Amanda  Henchley.  He 
found  her  bending  in  tears  and  terror 
over  the  figure  of  Lily  Bud. 

"What's  up,  little  girl?" 

She  raised  her  streaming  eyes  to  him. 

"I  reckon  I  done  killed  my  sister." 

"Oh  no,"  he  said  soothingly — "oh  no, 
you  haven't.  She's  a  bad  lot,  anyway. 
You  go  and  get  some  water,  Cinny." 

When  the  dipper  came  he  dashed  the 
contents  mercilessly  over  the  face  of  poor 
Lily  Bud,  but  her  eyes  remained  terri- 
fyingly  closed  and  her  lips  terrifyingly 
blue.  She  was  so  changed  that  even 
Bachman  himself  beg^n  to  think  the 
affair  more  serious  than  usual. 

"You  go  down  and  call  her  husband 
from  the  weaving-room,  Mrs.  Jones,  and 
we'll  get  her  home;  she  can't  work  any 
more  to-day." 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

To  poor  Amanda  the  ensuing  weeks 
had  been  repetitions  of  toil  and  weariness 
sharpened  by  distress  and  fear.  Lily  Bud 
was  terribly  ill ;  if  she  should  die,  Amanda 
would  be  little  less  than  a  murderess. 
She  ventured  not  a  foot  towards  the 
Eustons'  boarding-house ;  and  was  given 
to  understand  by  Cinny  that  it  was  just 
as  well  for  her  to  keep  away,  and,  in 
truth,  she  was  glad  to  do  so.  Euston 
stayed  close  to  his  wife,  and  Amanda's 
news — hearsay — garbled  by  some  was  by 
Cinny  made  as  bad  as  possible. 

This  Saturday  afternoon  she  had  fin- 
ished cleaning  her  machine,  and  as  she 
refilled  her  ropers,  deep  in  dreams  of 
the  backwoods,  the  clicking  mill  sound 
seemed  to  soften  to  calls  like  the  birds 
who  used  to  nest  in  the  clearing.  There 
were  nightingales  there,  too  I  How  often 
she  had  listened  to  their  enchanting 
song!  The  speeders  swam  before  her 
eyes.    She  was  crying. 

"What's  the  matter,  little  girir 


It  was  Euston.  She  turned  to  meet 
his  smile  fixed  on  her.  The  tears  dried 
on  her  lashes. 

"I  came  to  tell  you  some  news  of  Lily 
Bud." 

Amanda  ran  to  him,  and  put  her  hand 
on  his  arm.  He  little  dreamed  what  sal- 
vation he  represented. 

"Take  me  to  ma  sister,"  she  urged ;  "Ih 
want  to  see  Lily  Bud." 

He  led  Amanda  along  the  aisles  out  of 
the  mill.  But  no  sooner  were  they  alone 
together  and  she  safe  than  the  shyness 
she  always  felt  in  his  presence  came  over 
her.  She  longed  to  appeal  to  him,  to 
cling  to  him,  but  the  very  character  of 
her  affection  for  him  made  it  impossible. 

"Let's  go  along  over  here  a  little  way 
and  find  some  shade." 

He  led  her  to  where  a  row  of  new  mill- 
houses  were  in  process  of  building;  the 
work,  deserted  on  this  Saturday  after- 
noon, left  the  scaffolding  a  shelter  from 
the  sun  and  the  boards  a  seat  for  these 
two. 

"Lily  Bud's  coming  along  all  right," 
Euston  informed  her  before  she  lutd  a 
chance  to  ask.  "She'll  be  up  and  around 
in  a  little  while  now." 

Amanda's  expression  was  flushed  and 
grateful.  She  wore  even  her  graceless 
cotton  wrapper  with  charm.  Perhaps  as 
much  to  protect  her  face  from  him  as 
from  the  sun,  she  put  on  her  sun-bonnet ; 
it  completely  shut  her  away. 

"Mrs.  Cardlin  thinks  the  doctor  won't 
come  any  more.  We  haven't  any  money 
to  pay  him,  and  I  owe  her  already  for 
three  weeks."  He  spoke  his  troubles  out 
to  her  selfishly,  no  doubt,  but  the  fact 
of  having  a  human  being  to  speak  to,  and 
one,  moreover,  whose  sympathy  was  so 
quick  as  Amanda's,  was  too  strong  a 
temptation  to  be  resisted.  "I  find  I  can 
sell  myself,  as  it  were,  to  the  Company; 
that  is,  I  can  go  and  get  some  coupons 
and  work  them  off.  I  hate  it,"  he  con- 
tinued; "it's  absolute  slavery,  but  it  will 
only  be  the  last  grain  of  self-respect 
gone."  She  remained  silent,  and  he  fol- 
lowed his  thoughts:  "It's  better,  of 
course,  than  to  owe  that  poor  woman,  and 
I  must  have  the  doctor  a  few  times  more." 

Here  Amanda  turned  her  sun-bonnet 
to  him,  and  he  saw  her  face  framed  by 
it. 

"My  God!"  he  exclaimed,  "what  a 
sight  ycni  are«  Amanda  |    You're  IdlUoff 
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yourself."  The  pinched  suffering  of  the 
little  face  struck  him  above  his  own 
anxieties.  "What's  the  matter,  child? 
Are  you  worried  about  Lily  Bud?  It 
wasn't  your  fault." 

Amanda  was  beyond  tears:  she  had 
shed  them  night  after  night,  day  after 
day,  at  her  speeder;  they  were  all  gone 
now,  and  her  eyes  were  hard  and  dry. 
The  control  she  was  exercising  not  to  sob 
and  wring  her  hands  before  him  made 
her  bodv  rigid  as  a  little  pole. 

"Ih  reg'larly  ort  to  be  killed !  Ih  didn't 
go  fer  to  hurt  her,  that  away.  Ih  wist 
somebody  would  kill  me — Ih  dew  so!" 

Euston  took  both  her  hands  in  his — 
poor,  thin,  convulsed  little  hands.  He 
said  tenderly : 

"Look  here,  Amanda,  don't  you  go  on 
so;  you're  a  good  little  girl — the  best 
little  girl  I  ever  saw.  Everybody  knows 
just  what  she  is.  If  she  is  my  wife,  I 
say  it.  I  won't  have  you  fret  your  life 
out  so ;  do  you  hear  ?" 

She  drew  a  long,  sobbing  breath,  but 
even  as  he  was  speaking  she  took  heart 
again :  his  tone  of  tenderness  fell  softly 
about  her  bleeding  heart. 

"It  ain't  onlv  the  worry,"  she  said,  and 
hesitated.  "Et's  the  work.  I'm  so 
tyard!"  She  longed  to  throw  herself  in 
the  arms  of  the  pale,  dark  man  whose 
eyes,  fastened  on  her,  were  so  deep  and 
full  of  kindness  and  pity.  "Ih  don't  reg'- 
larly  git  no  sleep.  When  Ih  come  in,  Ih 
cayn't  skeercely  git  up  them  laddah 
stayres;  et  seems  ez  ef  thar's  somethin' 
a-holdin'  onto  ma  laigs,  'n'  ef  Ih  dew  fall 
to  sleep  the  mill  sings  'n'  ma  hayde  all 
night.  Ih  reckon  et's  a-callin'  me  'n' 
straitchin'  aout  ets  ban's  Hke  et's  boun' 
to  hev  me,  sleep  or  'wake." 

Comfort  came  to  her  as  she  talked,  but 
she  disguised  the  existence  of  the  great- 
est danger  of  all — Bachman.  Embar- 
rassment, shame,  fear  kept  her  silent 
about  the  worst  haunting  evil.  The  mill 
could  only  wear  her  body  out  of  the 
hard  life  from  which  she  was  better 
away;  this  other  peril  could  corrode  her 
soul. 

Euston  held  her  hands  strongly  whilst 
she  talked. 

"These  hyar  las'  nights  seems  ef  Ih 
could  git  a  leetle  rest  ef  the  mills  ud  rest 
tew  I  Whar  Ih  bode,  you  kin  hyar  it  all 
night,  'n'  Ih  cayn't  bear  to  think  o'  Cinny 
Jones'  little  gyrl  tpimun'i  wpinohk*  aU 
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night  long."  (This  one  who  pitied  so 
readily  was  scarcely  more  than  a  child 
herself !)  "Th'  other  day  th'  boss  fetched 
Milly  to  ma  speedin'- frames,  'n'  got  her 
to  clean  the  frames.  It's  awful  dang'ros," 
she  said.  "Ih  seen  one  gyrl  git  her 
ha}Tid  ketch  thayr." 

"Don't  you  clean  any  machinery, 
Amanda!"  Euston's  tone  was  quite  dif- 
ferent from  any  she  had  ever  heard  him 
use.     She  looked  up  surprised. 

'Why,  Ih  suttinly  am  boun'  tew !" 
"No,"  he  said  slowly,  "you  are  not. 
There's  the  spool-room.    .    .    ." 

She  shook  her  head  and  flushed. 

"Ih  don'  want  tew  go  thayr;  Ih  make 
bettah  money  speedin'." 

Euston  had  forgotten  who  was  the 
foreman  of  the  spool-room. 

"I  can  get  you  put  there — it's  safe  and 
clean — and  you  have  no  one  but  yourself 
to  keep." 

Without  reply  to  this,  she  made  one 
of  her  hands  free,  and  took  from  the 
bosom  of  her  dress  a  handkerchief  tied 
up  in  a  knot  at  one  end.  She  undid  the 
knot,  and  took  out  a  five-dollar  bill. 

"Ih  saved  this  hyar — fer  Lily  Bud; 
et's  all  Ih  could  lay  up." 

Euston  exclaimed:  "Saved!" 

"Why,  Th  make  clost  ter  fifty  cents  a 
day,  'n'  Ih  saved  up  sence  two  weeks  'n' 
more."  Seeing  his  face  so  working  in 
its  expressions,  and  expecting  a  refusal, 
she  pressed  the  bill  upon  him.  "You-all 
gotter  tek  et — et's  all  Ih  kin  dew  to  make 
up  to  her." 

The  bill  fluttered  between  them.  Eus- 
ton's eyes  were  fixed  on  his  sister-in-law 
with  intensity. 

"You  couldn't  have  saved  up  five  dol- 
lars. Amanda." 

"Ih  did  so!"  she  flamed.  "Where'd 
you-all  think  et  come  from?" 

"You  only  make  three  dollars  a  week, 
and  there's  your  board  to  pay,"  he  per- 
sisted. 

"Ih  ain't  paid  no  bode,"  she  said 
slowlv,  her  eyes  on  her  hands. 

'What  do  you  mean  ?" 

'Gerkins  he  done  give  me  free,  tew 
weeks.  His  nigger's  took  sick,  'n'  Ih  do 
chores  fer  him  when  Ih  gets  in  from  th' 
mill,  'n'  Ih  gits  up  'n'  cooks  th'  vittles 
fer  th'  bo'ders." 

Euston  gave  a  cry :  he  passed  his  hand 
over  his  pale  brow.  He  bit  his  lip.«,  and 
murmured  things  she  could  not  fathom. 
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"Ef  you  don't  tek  it,  Fll  never  speak 
tew  you  agin.   .   .   ." 

"Take  it!"  Once  more  he  put  his  hands 
over  the  devoted  ones.  "Not  if  I  was 
starving  to  death  .  .  .  not  if  it  could 
buy  for  me  all  the  things  which  would 
have  made  me  a  man  ...  a  man  I 
Put.  it  up  again  .  .  .  there,  in  your 
handkerchief — so.  Take  it,  and  pay  your 
next  week's  board,  and  rest — and  rest!" 
His  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

"Don't  go  fer  tew  feel  so,"  she  whis- 
pered gently;  "all  that  ain't  the  worst!" 
Her  words  were  low,  and  in  his  suffer- 
ing he  did  not  hear  them.  "How  you-all 
git  the  doctah,  then  ?" 

"I'll  sell  myself  if  needful,"  he  said. 
"Don't  you  worry,  Amanda;  we'll  pull 
through." 

He  controlled  his  emotion,  and  tried  to 
smile  at  her.  She  timidly  touched  his 
arm  with  her  hand. 

"You-all  ain't  drinkin'  none." 

She  never  called  him  by  name,  but  he 
had  not  observed  it. 

"I  haven't  drunk  a  drop  for  two 
weeks." 

Her  face  was  eloquent ;  it  said  plainer 
than  any  words  of  preaching  what  she 
felt  and  what  she  asked. 

He  nodded,  and  said  quietly:  "I  have 
to  want  to  stop,  Amanda.  You  can't 
understand  me;  I  don't  understand  it 
myself.  I  have  to  care  enough  whether 
or  no  to  swear  off.  Just  the  past  few 
weeks  I  had  something  to  do.  I  couldn't 
do  it  and  drink  too.    .    .    ." 

"Take  cayre  of  Lily  Bud?" 

He  looked  full  into  her  eyes. 

"...  I  was  determined  she  should 
get  well.    .    .    ." 

Amanda  murmured,  "Of  co'se." 

".    .    .    For  your  sake,"  he  said. 

She  grew  deadly  cold,  and,  until  he 
quietly  removed  his  eyes  from  hers,  she 
sat  fascinated,  her  lips  parted.  Euston 
now  let  her  hands  go,  and  in  another  tone 
of  voice,  quick  and  practical,  said : 

"What's  Bachman  to  you,  Amanda?" 

She  gasped  at  the  sudden  change  of 
subject  so  barefacedly  broached  by  him. 

"Whv,  he  suttinly  ain't  nothin'  at 
all !" 

"Then,  for  God's  sake  keep  clear  of 
him.  Don't  let  him  touch  you — don't  let 
him  kiss  you.  Get  married,  if  you  can 
— the  sooner  the  better — ^but  don't  be 
cheap." 


The  character  of  his  wife  made  him  put 
a  double  bitterness  in  his  tone  with  the 
last  words. 

Amanda  grew  fire-red ;  a  sea  of  blood 
must  have  lain  dormant  around  her 
heart,  for  floods  of  colour  poured  on  her 
face  and  neck. 

"Ih  know  what  you-all  seen,"  she  man- 
aged to  get  out.  "Ih  hate  him,  'n'  you-all 
needn't  to  jedge  every  gyrl  by  the  one 
you  merried." 

She  got  up  proudly,  and  so  stood  in  her 
miserable  garb,  her  head  thrown  back. 
She  was  beside  herself  with  wounded 
pride  and  love. 

"Thayre  ain't  never  but  one  man  kissed 
me  what  Ih  call  kiss — 'n'  ef  he's  forgot 
it  Ih  ain't,  'n'  nobody  '11  ever  git  another 
chance.    .    .    ." 

They  both  stood  facing. 

What  man — whom  did  she  mean?  As 
he  wondered,  it  came  to  him  in  a  flash: 
the  night  at  the  ladder  stairs  of  the  back- 
woods shanty.  That  kiss — ^that  wonder- 
ful thrilling  kiss,  to  taste  whose  like  again 
and  again  he  had  married  the  wrong 
woman.    He  made  a  step  forward. 

"Amanda!" 

She  was  emaciated  and  frail  and  worn, 
but  her  eyes  were  humid — filled  with  a 
fire  and  feeling  that  transfigured  her  to 
absolute  beauty;  her  red  lips,  with  their 
pretty  melancholy  droop,  were  alluring. 

She  drew  back  from  him,  and  her  face 
hardened  quite  suddenly,  as  if  she  recog- 
nised all  that  separated  them,  all  the 
blindness  of  his  mad  act  when  he  made 
the  miserable  choice  that  divided  them. 
Then,  with  the  caprice  that  made  her 
nature  feminine  and  charming,  she 
laughed  a  little,  and,  drawing  near  him, 
she  whispered: 

"Ih  reckon  you-all  stole  ma  pink  rib- 
bon ;  you  ain't  chanct  to  got  et  nowhars?" 

Euston  blushed.  As  the  reading  of  the 
whole  matter  explained  to  him  now  his 
error  and  mistake,  he  seemed  to  see  again 
the  little  fluttering  bit  of  colour  on  the 
grass  by  the  pool,  and  a  sharp  pang  shot 
through  him. 

"What  ribbon,  Amanda?" 

"Why,"  she  said,  smiling,  "Ih  done  lost 
mine  by  th'  pond — ^the  day  we  taked 
you-all  in — V  Ih  suttinly  did  see  et 
pinned  to  you-all's  shirt  when  you  wuz 
sick." 

Euston  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and 
drew  out  a  bit  of  paper.    Slowly  he  un* 
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folded  it — ^there  lay  the  talisman.  He 
held  it  out  in  his  hand. 

"I've  kept  it  ...  up  till  now.  I 
was  going  to  throw  it  away  one  of  these 
days.  .  .  .  Now  that  I  know  who  it  be- 
longs to  I  would  like  to  keep  it  still." 

He  raised  his  eyes  to  hers.  She  had 
many  fancies  and  queer  thoughts,  and  she 
thought  his  eyes  looked  clean,  as  though 
they  had  been  washed,  the  whites  were 
so  clear,  the  brown  so  shining;  her  own, 
tell-tale,  ardent,  dropped. 

"Ih  reckon  you  kin  keep  et  .  .  .  et's 
got  ust  to  you-all  by  this.  .  .  .  Ih'm 
goin'  home  tew  sleep.  Ih'm  clean  wore 
out." 

She  turned  her  back  on  him,  and  went 
quickly  away  toward  the  settlement  of 
shanties  raised  on  their  stilt-like  eleva- 
tions. Whatever  feelings  the  interview 
roused  in  Euston,  it  greatly  comforted 
Amanda. 


of  missionary  visit  from  mill  town  to  mill 
town.  Out  of  his  slender  purse  he  had 
given  the  invalid  this  money  to  help  her, 
as  she  had  pointed  out  to  him,  to  flee  with 
her  husband  from  the  dangerous  proxim- 
ity of  a  designing  sister-in-law,  and  to 
begin  a  new  life  in  new  mills.  As  her 
husband  still  made  her  no  answer,  Lily 
Bud  leaned  forward  from  her  rocker,  and 
said  in  a  voice  weak  with  sickness  and 
sharp  with  jealousy: 

"Ef  et's  fer  that  thayre  gyrl  what  tried 
to  murder  me  ez  you're  stayin',  why,  Ih 
kin  go  alone,  Henry  Euston.    .    .    ." 

At  his  face  she  shrank  back  whimper- 
ing. He  had  never  struck  her,  but  she 
was  afraid  of  him  now. 

''We'll  go  to  Ireton,"  he  said,  *'on  this 
minister's  money;  and  if  I  ever  hear  a 
word  like  that  from  you  again,  I  leave 
you,  never  to  return.    Do  you  hear  me?" 

And  he  forced  her  to  answer  "Yes." 


Two  weeks  later  saw  Lily  Bud,  al- 
though still  an  invalid,  able  to  be  about 
again  amongst  the  mill-hand  world. 

She  was  more  jealous  of  her  sister  than 
angry  with  her.  The  quarrel's  result, 
now  danger  was  passed,  had  done  her  a 
good  turn — the  annoyance  of  motherhood 
was  spared  her.  She  said  to  Euston  the 
day  before  he  was  to  resume  his  work  in 
the  weaving-room : 

"Thayre's  bin  a  right  nice  gentleman 
hvar.  Et's  a  minister;  he's  from  Ireton 
Mills.  He  says  thayre's  a  new  mill  yon- 
der whar's  thayre's  better  pay,  'n'  he  reg'- 
larly  thinks  Ih  ought  to  have  a  change  o* 
air.  Won't  you-all  carry  me  over  to  the 
new  mill,  Henry?" 

He  hesitated,  then  said  decidedly:  "I 
am  bound  to  the  Company." 

"Fer  how  much,  Henry?" 

"Ten  dollars." 

To  his  great  surprise,  she  took  out  a 
ten-dollar  bill  and  a  five. 

"He  give  it  tew  me — the  minister ;  you- 
all  ain't  got  no  call  ter  look  so,"  she  said 
feverishly.    "Ask  Mis'  Cardlan." 

It  was  true:  a  tremulous  ascetic  priest 
had  passed  through  Crompton  on  a  sort 


Now  began  for  the  sixteen-year-old 
toiler  at  her  machines  the  actual  battle 
for  existence.  Not  a  unique  battle  by  any 
means.  You  may  see  her  like  any  day 
if  you  will  take  a  train  to  the  heart  of 
South  Carolina,  then  penetrate  to  some 
mill-village  where  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren are  weaving  and  spinning  their  lives 
into  cotton  cloth. 

Euston  and  Lily  Bud  left  Crompton, 
and  Cinny  Jones,  when  she  brutally  broke 
the  fact  to  Amanda,  felt  a  sense  of  pity 
at  the  start  of  dismav,  the  sudden  dila- 
tion  of  the  girl's  eyes. 

"Whv,  I  ain't  got  nobody  to  own 
me!" 

Poor  little  slave!  the  mill  owned  her; 
and  she  grew  to  be  in  some  mysterious 
way  part  of  it,  its  living  soul,  palpitating 
with  its  life.  Grief  at  her  desertion,  lone- 
liness and  despair,  wore  her  to  a  thread. 
Long  before  day  she  was  at  her  speeders ; 
when  night  came  (blessed  night,  whose 
falling  should  surely  smite  the  shackles 
from  toil!) — long  after  the  stars  were 
out — in  the  artificial  light  of  insufficient 
gas-jets,  she  was  before  the  ropers  which 
often  she  could  not  see  for  tears. 


{To  be  continued,) 


THE  WEB  OF  LIFE  AND   SOME 

RECENT  BOOKS 


One  of  the  best  tests  of  a  novelist's 
constructive  powers  lies  in  his  ability  to 
make  us  feel  the  complexity  of  human 
life.  This  is  quite  a  different  gift  from 
that  of  picturing  mankind  in  the  mass, 
jostling  throngs,  vast  popular  gatherings, 
armies  in  the  heat  of  battle.  All  these 
are  part  of  the  pageantry  of  epic  fiction, 
the  shifting,  kaleidoscopic  background; 
they  do  not  necessarily  enter  more  deeply 
into  the  central  human  drama  than  the 
distant  vista  of  sky  and  mountain,  the 
panorama  of  busy  streets,  the  glow  of 
colour  in  a  shop  window.  A  recognition 
of  the  complex,  web-like  nature  of  life 
is  a  very  different  matter.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  novelist  is  pictur- 
ing an  individual,  a  family  or  a  com- 
munity ;  whether  his  plot  is  some  simple, 
clear-cut  issue  between  right  and  wrong, 
or  a  tangled  skein  of  legal  and  ethical 
paradoxes.  In  every  case  there  are  other 
individuals,  other  families,  other  com- 
munities, outside  of  the  principal  actors 
in  the  story,  whose  daily  and  hourly  in- 
fluence cannot  be  disregarded  if  the  illu- 
sion of  real  life  is  to  be  maintained. 
Take  the  simplest  sort  of  a  plot  that  you 
can  imagine,  the  intimate  history  of  just 
one  man  and  one  woman ;  and  yet,  unless 
you  segregate  them  on  a  desert  island, 
you  cannot  shut  out  the  outside  world. 
This  man  and  woman  are  each  of  them 
surrounded  by  a  score  of  other  lives,  that 
push  themselves  in,  to  influence,  to  inter- 
rupt, to  hinder.  And  unless  you  know 
something  of  the  life  story  of  each  of 
these  other  men  and  women,  you  cannot 
understand  what  form  their  influence  is 
likely  to  take.  Consequently,  every  novel 
which  deserves  to  be  called  a  picture  of 
life  contains  not  only  a  definite  central 
story,  but  the  germ  idea  of  a  score  of 
other  stories,  in  varying  degrees  of  devel- 
opment. And  one  great  distinction 
which  marks  the  novelist  of  the  first 
rank  is  the  instinctive  knowledge,  just 
how  much  prominence  should  be  given 
to  these  subordinate  plots. 

It  is  very  easy,  in  theory,  to  lay  down 
the  rule  that  a  novel  should  contain  no 

superfluoug  characters  ar  episodes ;  noth» 


ing,  in  fact,  that  is  not  a  structural  neces- 
sity. Ibsen's  plays  probably  come  as 
near  to  a  realisation  of  this  theory  as  is 
humanly  possible,  every  incident  dove- 
tailing into  the  others  with  the  nice 
exactness  of  clock-work;  and  every 
character  obligingly  limiting  his  remarks 
to  the  development  of  the  specific  story. 
But  in  real  life,  people  are  not  so 
accommodating.  Callers  drop  in  at  un- 
seasonable hours,  whether  they  fit  into 
our  scheme  of  life  or  not.  Talkative  peo- 
ple will  make  inapposite  remarks,  with 
the  persistence  and  usually  without  the 
unconscious  humour  of  Jane  Austen's 
Miss  Bates.  And  if  the  novelist  should 
persist  in  bringing  out  his  story  with  the 
logical  exactness  of  a  jury  trial,  shut- 
ting out  everything  but  strictly  relative 
testimony,  suppressing  garrulous  wit- 
nesses, and  clearing  the  court  of  all  out- 
siders who  ventured  to  express  an  opin- 
ion, he  would  leave  about  as  much  real 
life  in  his  pages  as  there  is  in  the  wooden 
body  of  a  decoy  duck.  Suppose  that  the 
vital  question  at  issue  is  the  whereabouts 
of  Brown  on  a  certain  day  at  noon,  and 
Brown  can  prove  an  alibi  by  showing 
that  he  lunched  with  Smith.  That  is 
all  that  Smith  has  to  do  with  the  point 
at  issue.  He  is  a  prosy,  plodding  man, 
let  us  say,  whom  Brown  has  successfully 
avoided  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  whom 
he  will  try  to  avoid  for  the  next  ten;  he 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  real 
story.  And  yet,  if  Brown  knows  in  his 
own  heart  that,  but  for  his  encounter 
with  Smith  and  his  enforced  attention  to 
Smith's  stale  and  stupid  jokes,  he  would 
not  have  had  time  to  take  a  sober  second 
thought,  to  alter  his  plans,  to  go  quietly 
back  to  his  office  instead  of  taking  the 
irrevocable  step  that  he  had  planned  to 
take  when  he  started  out  to  lunch, — then, 
in  such  a  case,  Smith  belongs  in  the  novel, 
and  with  him  some  part  of  his  history, 
his  personality  and  his  stale  jokes,  even 
though  it  is  his  first  and  last  appearance 
in  its  pages. 

It  is  not  the  presence  of  subordinate 
characters  and  secondary  plots  that  robs 

a  Story  of  cobesioni  but  a  lack  of  that 
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sense  of  proportion  which  assigns  to 
them  their  true  value.  One  writer  will 
weave  you  a  picture  of  life  on  a  broad 
scale,  with  a  multitude  of  figures  and  a 
hundred  intricate  and  tangled  threads. 
And  he  will  work  them  in  with  such  rare 
skill  that  the  result  is  one  perfect,  sym- 
metrical whole,  a  piece  of  living,  human 
tapestry.  And  another  author,  who  lacks 
the  sense  of  proportion,  will  limit  his 
novel  to  the  history  of  half  a  dozen  human 
lives,  and  the  result  is  like  the  parallel 
threads  of  the  warp  upon  the  loom,  with- 
out the  woof  to  bind  them  together.  Sup- 
pose, for  instatnce,  that  the  novellist's 
theme  is  war,  with  men  dying  on  every 
side  by  the  thousand.  He  must  not  har- 
row up  your  feelings  over  each  individual 
death,  or  you  will  have  no  emotions  left 
for  the  hero  when  his  hour  comes.  He 
must  do  one  of  two  things :  either  throw 
all  the  minor  characters  into  shadow  and 
focus  attention  upon  the  one  central  fig- 
ure, as  Stendhal  did  in  the  Waterloo  epi- 
sode of  the  Chartreuse  de  Parme;  or  else 
he  may  follow  the  bigger,  bolder  method 
of  making  a  nation  and  not  an  individual 
his  protagonist, — as  Zola  did  in  La 
Debacle,  where  the  interest  centres  not  in 
any  one  regiment  or  captain  or  sergeant, 
but  in  defeated  and  humiliated  France. 
The  author  who  follows  this  method  may 
carry  on  a  score  of  parallel  threads,  each 
equally  vital  and  dramatic,  and  the  result 
is  still  a  cohesive  and  artistic  whole,  be- 
cause each  of  these  different  threads  of 
story  are  subordinated  to  the  big,  domi- 
nant symbolic  purpose  of  the  book. 

There  are  two  books  of  the  current 
month  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
show  both  the  use  and  the  abuse  of  a 
number  of  parallel  plots  interwoven  in  a 
single  story, — The  Undercurrent,  by 
Robert  Grant,  and  Double  Harness,  by 
Anthony  Hope.  It  is  interesting  to  con- 
sider these  two  books  together,  because 
they  have  just  sufficient  points  in  com- 
mon to  make  their  structural  differences 
all  t!:e  more  noteworthy  and  significant. 
In  a  general  way,  both  these  books  deal 
with  the  ethical  problems  of  marriage  as 
complicated  by  the  present-day  condi- 
tions in  the  higher  social  circles.  Both 
books  present  some  striking  instances  of 
unhappy  unions  due  to  temperamental 
incompatibility,  and  touch  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  divorce  f rcnn  its  moral,  religious 


and  social  aspects.  Of  the  two  volumes, 
that  of  Mr.  Hope's  contains  far  more 
subtlety  in  character-drawing,  and  the 
psychological  issues  involved  are  worked 
out  to  the  last  degree  of  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding. And  yet  the  book  which 
leaves  an  impression  of  solid,  definite 
unity, — a  single  purpose,  logically  worked 
out, — is  The  Undercurrent;  while  Double 
Harness  gives  rather  the  effect  of  several 
short  stories,  kindred  in  theme  and  clev- 
erly fitted  together  into  an  artistic  piece 
of  literary  patchwork. 

Mr.  Grant  has  the  initial  advantage 
which  comes  from  a  strong  and  clear-cut 
issue, — a  very  big  and  vital  issue,  in  fact, 
in  the  social  life  of  to-day.  Reduced  to 
its  simplest  form,  the  question  raised  by 
his  book  amounts  to  this:  whether  the 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  men  and 
women  of  the  present  generation  are  to 
solve  the  problems  of  divorce  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences, or  whether  they  are  to  submit 
to  the  radical  rulings  of  a  priesthood. 
With  a  general  theme  of  such  wide 
dimensions  behind  his  specific  story,  Mr. 
Grant  might  have  allowed  himself  con- 
siderable license  in  the  number  and  va- 
riety of  his  characters.  He  might  have 
shown  us  a  dozen  unhappy  couples,  vic- 
tims of  the  conflict  of  divorce  laws  in  a 
dozen  different  States,  and  seeking  their 
freedom  on  all  the  various  grounds 
recognised  by  illogical  statute  makers, 
from  the  single  cause  recognised  by  the 
old  Hebraic  law,  down  to  the  flimsiest 
form  of  desertion  by  collusion.  But  Mr. 
Grant  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  If 
I.e  errs  at  all,  it  is  toward  the  extreme 
of  conciseness  and  brevity.  The  Under- 
current is  a  model  of  rigid  self-restraint, 
— a  problem  of  national  interest,  worked 
out  with  the  minimum  number  of  char- 
acters and  situations.  There  are  plenty 
of  cases  which  might  serve  to  befog  and 
complicate  the  point  at  issue;  cases,  on 
the  one  hand,  where  flagrant  cruelty,  in- 
temperate habits,  the  honour  of  a  proud 
old  family,  cast  a  deciding  vote  on  the 
side  of  a  legal  separation;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  cases  where  the  inheritance 
of  property,  the  moral  and  physical  char- 
acteristics of  little  children,  the  pathetic 
appeals  of  an  older  generation,  count  as 
powerful  factors  toward  conciliation. 
All  such  cases  Mr.  Grant  has  discarded, 
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limiting  himself  to  a  single  clear-cut  in- 
stance, where  the  issue  is  directly  raised 
between  a  woman's  heart  and  her  con- 
science. This  woman  was  unfortunate  in 
her  first  marriage.  Coming  as  an  in- 
experienced and  orphaned  girl,  from  vil- 
lage to  city  life,  she  was  dazzled  by  the 
attentions  of  the  first  man  she  met.  She 
mistook  his  arrogant  boasting  for  the  par- 
donable pride  of  success,  his  bumptious 
self-assurance  for  conscious  strength. 
She  did  not  discover  until  after  they  were 
married  that  his  glorious  air-castles  too 
often  floated  in  the  hazy  fumes  of  too 
much  beer ;  she  did  not  know  him  at  his 
worst  until  some  years  later,  when  hav- 
ing run  through  her  slender  patrimony 
and  his  own,  he  appropriated  some  trust 
funds  and  disappeared  from  the  pages  of 
the  book,  leaving  her  penniless,  with  the 
responsibility  of  two  small  children. 

In  this  heroine  of  his,  Mr.  Grant  has 
depicted  an  interesting  type.  Frail  and 
delicate,  with  a  fund  of  nervous  strength, 
and  a  pride  that  refuses  to  allow  her  to 
become  dependent  upon  charity,  she  reso- 
lutely sets  herself  the  task  of  making  her 
way  in  the  world,  and  with  some  tem- 
porary aid  from  her  rector,  is  soon  sup- 
porting herself  as  stenographer  in  the 
office  of  a  young  lawyer.  Three  years 
go  by,  the  time  required  by  the  statute 
of  her  State  before  a  divorce  for  deser- 
tion may  be  asked.  The  thought  of  ap^ 
plying  for  a  divorce  has,  however,  never 
even  occurred  to  her.  She  is  content  in 
her  independence,  in  her  children  and  her 
work ;  and  quite  unconscious  of  the  love 
that  has  gradually  dawned  in  her  heart 
for  the  young  lawyer  who  employs  her. 
With  him,  however,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  his  feelings  for  her ;  and  when  the 
three  years  are  past,  and  the  law  entitles 
her  to  a  divorce  for  the  mere  asking,  he 
asks  her  to  be  his  wife  as  soon  as  the 
courts  can  be  made  to  set  her  free.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  man,  she  is  one  of 
those  women  whose  emotions,  though 
capable  of  the  most  prodigal  self-aban- 
donment, are  quite  apt  to  find  an  outlet 
in  religious  exaltation.  She  is  a  devout 
Episcopalian,  and  the  rector  to  whom  she 
goes  for  council  happens  to  be  uncompro- 
misingly opposed  to  divorce  under  any 
and  all  circumstances.  Recognising  the 
religious  fervour  latent  in  her  nature,  he 
throws  all  his  energy  into  the  task  of 


convincing  her  that  even  if  divorce  is  in 
some  cases  justifiable,  with  a  nature  of 
such  exceptional  fineness  as  hers,  it 
would  be  "incompatible  with  the  highest 
spirituality."  So  successful  are  the  rec-» 
tor's  arguments  that  an  angry  and  dis- 
comfited young  lawyer  promptly  betakes 
himself  to  the  rectory,  to  wage  battle  for 
the  possession  of  the  lady's  soul.  And 
the  verbal  duel  which  follows,  and  in  the 
course  of  which  the  whole  matter  of 
marriage  and  divorce  are  exhaustively 
threshed  over,  from  their  moral,  relig- 
ious, and  worldly  aspects,  forms  what  is 
easily  the  strongest  chapter  in  the  book. 
Mr.  Grant  argues  both  sides  with  an  im- 
partiality that  is  eminently  judicial.  But 
in  this  case,  victory  lies  not  with  the  man 
who  can  convince  his  opponent,  but  with 
him  who  wins  the  lady  to  his  way  of 
thinking.  And  through  her  decision  the 
author  makes  clear  that  in  his  opinion 
divorce  is  a  question  for  the  individual 
conscience,  and  cannot  be  settled  for  us 
by  any  hierarchy. 

If  Anthony  Hope  has  intended  to  pro- 
pound any  definite  thesis  in  Double  Har- 
ness, he  has  so  wrapped  it  up  in  subtleties 
that  more  than  average  ingenuity  would 
be  needed  to  discover  it.  In  choosing  a 
title,  he  seems  to  have  meant  scarcely  any- 
thing more  definite  than  Miss  Ferrier 
meant  when  she  named  her  novel  Mar- 
riage;  in  constructing  a  plot,  he  seems  to 
have  meant  rather  less.  There  are,  he  ap- 
parently means  to  say,  a  good  many  un- 
happy marriages  to  be  found  in  the 
"smart"  society  of  modem  London;  in- 
deed they  are  so  plentiful,  that  a  victim  of 
one  of  them  need  not  go  outside  his  own 
particular  set,  in  order  to  find  companions 
in  misery.  This  idea  is  not  especially  new ; 
neither  are  the  specific  cases  of  connubial 
discord  that  he  depicts,  with  one  single 
exception.  There  is,  for  instance,  the 
genial,  peace-loving  and  rather  weak  hus- 
band, tied  to  a  wife  with  an  inborn  strain 
of  vulgarity,  and  a  shrewish  temper  that 
finds  vent  in  periodic  outbursts  of  the 
coarsest  Billingsgate,  and  ends  in  an  at- 
tempted murder  and  a  successful  suicide. 
Then  there  is  the  plodding,  dull-witted 
business  man,  complacently  trustful  of 
the  butterfly  wife  who  for  years  has 
systematically  deceived  him:  and  who, 
under  the  stress  of  a  financial  crisis,  can 
think  of  no  more  brilliant  remedy  than  to 
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make   the  wife  borrow  the  money   he 
needs  from  the  very  man  who  is  respon- 
sible for  his  dishonour.  And  then  again, 
there  is  the  clear-headed,  masterful  man, 
a  power  in   the  business   and   financial 
world,  because  he  knows  how  to  manage 
men.    He  makes  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  he  can  also  manage  women;  and 
having  married  a  very  young  and  vision- 
ary girl,  who  dreams  that  life  will  be  one 
wild,  unending,  breathless  gallop  against 
the  wind,  right  into  the  heart  of  a  golden 
sunset,  his  typically  British  stolidity  very 
nearly  wrecks  both  her  happiness  and  his 
own.     This  girl  is  the  single  exception 
among  a  group  of  characters  whom  we 
have  met  before — and  this  is  not  surpris- 
ing because  she  does  not  altogether  con- 
vince the  reader  that  she  belongs  to  real 
life.     At  first  one  is  inclined  to  sympa- 
thise with  her,  for  she  has  no  lack  of 
grievances  against  her  husband.    But  the 
one  that  she  finally  chooses  to  seize  upon 
and    exaggerate    and    taunt    him    with 
month  after  month,  for  a  year  or  two, 
is  so  preposterous  that  all  the  psycholog- 
ical skill  in  Mr.  Hope's  possession  fails 
to  make  the  episode  convincing.    Shortly 
before  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  a  fall 
from  a  horse  and  a  mistaken  diagnosis 
by  a  fussy  old  country  practitioner,  cause 
husband,  wife  and  reader  a  great  amount 
of  needless  anxiety.    A  special  train  with 
a  famous  London  surgeon  is  speeding  to 
their  aid;  but  meanwhile  the  husband, 
who  is  quite  genuinely  fond  of  his  wife, 
insists    that    her    life,    rather    than    the 
child's,  is  to  be  saved  at  all  costs.     The 
wife  overhears  this,  and  forthwith  insists 
that  it  is  her  privilege  as  well  as  her  duty 
to  sacrifice  herself  for  her  child;  that  in 
preventing  this,  her  husband  shows  that 
he  cares  nothing  for  her  wishes  and  has 
ceased  to  love  her,  and  that  unless  he  at 
once  countermands  his  orders  she  will 
never  be  his  wife  again.    Such  is  the  ex- 
cuse for  an  estrangement  that  keeps  the 
reader  in  suspense  almost  to  the  closing 
page  of  the  book. 

The  structural  fault  in  Marion  Craw- 
ford's Whosoever  Shall  Offend  does  not 
lie  in  a  multiplicity  of  issues  and  a  lack 
of  cohesion  between  them,  but  in  the 
equally  common  mistake  of  beginning  a 
story  in  the  wrong  place.  Indeed,  the 
history  of  young  Marcello  Consalvi 
might  readily  have  afforded  material  for 

two   dramatic   stories  instead  of  one. 


When  his  widowed  mother  married  Cor- 
bario,  a  stranger  to  Roman  society,  and 
shortly  after  altered  her  will  so  as  to 
leave  all  her  ample  fortune  to  her  hus- 
band, in  case  she  survived  her  frail  young 
son,  friends  whispered  that  she  was  run- 
ning a  grave  risk.     But  months  length- 
ened into  years,  and  he  slowly  gained  a 
reputation  as  a  model  stepfather  and  a 
devoted  husband.     And  then  suddenly  a 
day  came   when  the   wife   mysteriously 
died  and  the  boy  disappeared;  and  even 
the  vast  fortune  which  devolved  upon 
him  could  not  keep  Corbario  from  look- 
ing like  a  man  haunted  with  a  spectre  of 
fear.    He  knew  that  the  boy,  whose  body 
he  had  gone  back  to  bury,  must  have  sur- 
vived the  murderous  blow  struck  behind 
his  head ;  that  he  probably  wandered  off, 
dazed  no  doubt,  perhaps  permanently  de- 
ranged ;  that  somewhere  in  Italy  the  boy 
was  wandering,  with  his  memory  asleep, 
and  that  some  day  it  might  awake  and  re- 
member who  struck  the  blow.    Now  this 
in  itself  is  a  novel  and  dramatic  idea,  and 
it  was  nothing  less  than  spendthrift  reck- 
lessness for  Mr.  Crawford  to  squander 
it  as  he  has  done.     After  keeping  us  in 
suspense  through  fully  a  third  of  the  vol- 
ume, he  rediscovers  the  dazed  Marcello, 
who  has  been  nursed  back  to  life  by  a 
sturdy  Roman  peasant  girl,  takes  him  to 
a  hospital,  and  has  his  memory  restored 
by  an  operation — which  is  disappointing 
because  Marcello  remembers  nothing  of 
real  consequence.    He  had  not  seen  who 
struck  the  blow.     Having  run  his  first 
idea  into  a  sort  of  blind  alley,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford is  ready  with  a  second,  equally  novel 
and  ingenious.    Corbario  has  had  too  nar- 
row an  escape  from  his  last  attempt  at 
murder  to  try  again  the  primitive  meth- 
ods   of    physical    violence.    Instead,    he 
conceives  the  idea  of  leading  Marcello 
on   to   kill    himself   through    self-indul- 
gence.   Marcello  is  a  frail  young  man, 
doubly  so  since  the  operation  on  his  brain. 
He  has  sensitive  lungs  to  which  tobacco 
is  an  active  poison ;  a  physique  which  in 
wisdom  should  shun  wine,  woman  and 
song.     Now  the  peasant  girl  who  saved 
Marcello's  life  has   fallen  in  love  with 
the  lad,  with  the  unreasoning  passion  of 
her  class,  and  Corbario,  looking  around 
for  a  tool,  finds  in  her  the  unconscious 
instrument    he    needs.    The    theme    is 
worked  out  with  a  strength  and  boldness 

unlooked  for  in  Mr.  Crawford,  who  is 
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usually  scrupulous  in  his  observance  of 
the  requirements  of  the  Young  Person. 

A  piece  of  fiction,  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted with  a  rare  literary  touch,  comes 
this  month  from  a  new  writer — The 
Reaper,  by  Miss  Edith  Rickarts.  It  is  a 
picture  of  life  in  the  Shetland  Islands, 
a  picture  of  a  miniature  world,  bounded 
by  sky  and  sea  and  a  narrow  circle  of 
rugged  coast.  The  web  of  life  that  Miss 
Rickarts  has  woven  is  a  strong  and 
rugged  one,  as  simple  and  primitive  as 
the  seines  the  fishermen  net  themselves 
during  the  long  winter  evenings.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  wherever  we  find  the 
lives  of  fisher  folk  depicted  in  fiction,  by 
the  Spaniard,  Valdes,  or  the  Italian, 
Verga,  by  Pierre  Loti  or  Gwendolyn 
Keats,  or  any  one  of  a  dozen  English  and 
American  writers,  there  is  always  the 
same  sombre  leaden  tinge  to  the  narra- 
tive, the  same  burden  of  sorrow  and  hard- 
ship and  patient  bravery,  of  men  who 
work  and  women  who  weep,  with  the 
eternal  call  of  the  sea  ringing  in  their 
ears.  It  is  rare,  however,  that  an  alien 
ever  succeeds  in  getting  so  close  to  the 
heart  of  a  people  as  Miss  Rickarts  has 
got  to  the  hearts  of  these  Shetland  folk. 
We  know  intimately  every  man,  woman 
and  child  on  this  particular  little  island; 
we  share  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  luck 
and  their  losses,  their  superstitions  of 
all  the  uncanny  spirits  that  lurk  in  wave 
and  rock,  and  wood  and  heath,  to  do 
strange  mischief  to  those  who  do  not 
keep  a  strict  guard  on  their  tongue.  But 
above  all,  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
one  man,  idealised  no  doubt,  yet  unmis- 
takably drawn  from  a  living  model — a 
man  with  Viking  blood  in  his  veins,  who, 
nevertheless,  stifles  the  heart-throbs  that 
answer  the  call  of  the  sea  and  lives  out 
the  sum  of  his  vears  as  a  landsman.  His 
mother  has  one  besetting  sin,  the  sin  of 
intemperance,  and  it  is  Terval's  self-ap- 
pointed task  to  save  her  from  herself 
and  keep  a  knowledge  of  her  shame  from 
his  fellow  islanders.  It  is  part  of  Ter- 
val's  creed  that  there  are  two  wavs  of 
meeting  sorrow,  either  to  take  it  by  the 
throat  and  strangle  it,  or  to  bid  it  enter 
and  make  a  friend  of  it.  The  second  was 
Terval's  way,  and  that  was  why,  after 
many  years  of  patient  sowing,  he  reaped 
an  abundant  harvest  of  contentment. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  life  woven  after 


a  simpler  pattern  than  that  which  you 
will  find  in  Brand  Whitlock's  new  vol- 
ume, The  Happy  Average.  It  is  just 
the  record  of  a  courtship  in  a  somnolent 
little  village  in  the  Middle  West, — a 
courtship  so  peacefully  prosperous  that 
the  young  couple  might  well  feel  them- 
selves defrauded  out  of  many  of  the 
thrills  and  heartburns  that  rightfully  be- 
long to  them.  There  are  no  quarrels,  no 
misunderstandings,  no  psychological . 
problems  or  treacherous  rivals,  no  parent- 
al opposition  that  needs  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously; only  a  mother  whose  vague  mis- 
givings take  flight  before  the  memory  of 
her  own  early  romance,  and  a  father  who 
threatens  portentous  things,  but  whose 
wrath  evaporates  at  the  sight  of  the  first 
tear  in  his  daughter's  eye.  In  short, 
there  would  not  have  been  enough  mate- 
rial for  any  story  at  all  had  the  scene  been 
laid  anywhere  else  than  in  the  sleepy  old 
town  which  Mr.  Whitlock  has  pictured 
with  such  felicitous  realism.  AH  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  this  young  couple's 
wedded  happiness  is  the  lack  of  a  good 
business  opening,  and  this  the  somnolent 
little  town  persistently  refuses.  It  is  a 
question  whether  the  nervous  strain  of  a 
prolonged  engagement  was  ever  better 
depicted ;  the  man  slowly  losing  his  grip, 
after  repeated  failures;  the  girl  striving 
valiantly  to  keep  up  her  own  courage,  but 
drooping  sadly  from  lack  of  the  old-time 
festivities,  from  many  of  which  her  en- 
gagement bars  her  out ;  the  parents  find- 
ing the  suspense  almost  as  hard  to  bear 
as  the  young  couple  themselves,  until  at 
the  end  of  the  first  twelve  months  we  find 
the  old  father  wrathfully  groaning,  "One 
year?  I  thought  it  was  ten!"  Yes,  it  is 
just  a  prosaic  courtship,  and  it  finally 
ends  happily,  and  one  likes  to  share  Mr. 
Whitlock's  belief  that  with  all  its  hopes 
deferred  it  represents  the  happy  average 
of  American  courtships. 

Black  Friday,  Frederic  Isham's  new 
volume,  would  have  been  a  stronger  piece 
of  work  if  there  had  been  more  figures  in 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  phrase,  may 
be  called  the  middle  distance.  The  back- 
ground, representing  New  York  City  in 
the  years  immediately  following  the  Civil 
War,  IS  filled  in  with  unusual  skill  and 
vividness, — the  New  York  of  the  Tweed 
Ring  and  Jim  Fiske  and  Lydia  Thomp- 
son, of  Niblo's  Garden  and   Stewart's 
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store.  In  the  foreground,  sharply  de- 
lined,  are  just  two  or  three  figures, — the 
keen,  alert,  self-made  man  from  the  west, 
who  has  become  a  power  in  Wall  Street ; 
the  proud  young  girl  of  Knickerbocker 
birth,  who  tries  to  deceive  herself  into 
the  belief  that  she  has  married  him  for 
his  money,  to  save  her  father's  credit, 
but  who  knows  in  her  heart  that  she  mar- 
ried him  for  love;  and  the  weak,  vain, 
unscrupulous  cousin  to  whom  the  young 
wife  turns  for  consolation,  when  in  her 
pique  at  her  husband's  absorption  in  his 
business,  she  utters  words  that  she  can- 
not recall  and  thinks  that  she  has  for- 
feited his  love  forever.  The  Wall  Street 
side  of  the  book  is  very  well  done  indeed. 
It  is  full  of  life  and  movement,  the  ten- 
sion of  a  panic,  the  mad  fluctuation  in 


values,  the  frenzy  of  the  famous  "comer 
in  gold."  Admirable,  too,  is  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  fashionable  part  of  the  city 
in  those  days  whose  memory  is  still  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  veteran  New  Yorker. 
Despite  all  this,  there  is  something  dis- 
tinctly feeble  in  the  presentment  of  the 
young  wife,  in  the  development  of  her 
character,  and  the  sketchy  picture  of  her 
surroundings  and  her  social  life, — above 
all,  in  her  bizarre  Odyssey  to  Paris,  dur- 
ing the  siege  and  the  Commune,  and  the 
series  of  melodramatic  adventures  she 
has  there.  These  shortcomings,  however, 
do  not  prevent  Black  Friday  from  being 
a  very  readable  story,  and  one  which, 
regarded  as  a  "story  of  the  Street"  pos- 
sesses considerable  power. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper.  * 
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F.    M.    Colby's    "Imaginary    Obliga- 
tions."* 

The  discursive  essay  with  the  personal 
note  survives  to-day,  among  English- 
speaking  peoples  at  least,  where  it  started, 
in  periodicals:  rarely  in  the  magazines, 
in  which  {exceptis  excipiendis,  like  the 
Bookman)  there  is  commonly  nothing 
between  popularised  science  and  fiction, 
but  frequently  in  the  newspapers.  Some 
of  our  best  dailies,  when  there  is  a  short- 
age of  political  and  economic  topics,  give 
an  occasional  column  to  such  matters  as 
made  the  staple  of  Tatler*s  and  Spectator's 
pages.  Of  course  these  lighter  articles  are 
nearly  always  as  ephemeral  as  the  neigh- 
bouring leaders  on  imperialism  or  thri 
tariff  or  Tammany,  but  once  in  a  while 
they  are  literature.  There  appeared  some 
years  ago,  in  a  New  York  evening  paper 
which  does  not  often  sin  against  serious- 
ness, and  in  which  the  humour  is  apt  to 
be  more  ponderous  than  the  invective, 
an  editorial  on  the  evolution  of  the  dude 
that  has  been  a  bright  spot  in  my  memory 

^Imaginary  Obligations.  By  Frank  Moore 
G>lby.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany. 


ever  since.  The  anonymous  author  must 
have  made — ^he  was  certainly  capable  of 
making — other  equally  important  con- 
tributions to  social  self-knowledge  and 
general  hilarity,  and  his  fugitive  essays 
ought  by  this  time  to  be  under  cover ;  but 
I  have  not  seen  again  the  article  that  so 
attracted  me.  It  apparently  slumbers 
still  in  the  files  of  the  journal,  which  it 
irradiated  on  that  memorable  evening. 

Some  of  the  work  now  included  in  Mr. 
Colby's  volume  has  been  happily  rescued 
from  such  hiding  places.  Some  of  it  has 
appeared  in  the  Bookman.  All  of  it 
seems  to  me  worth  saving.  Hoops,  as 
Addison  showed,  may  be  of  lasting  inter- 
est when  the  passing  vagary  of  fashion  is 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  eternal  femi- 
nine, and  of  lasting  attraction  when  the 
topic  is  treated  with  literary  art ;  and  Mr. 
Colby's  reflections  upon  things  equally 
transitory — an  ovation  to  a  general,  an 
investigation  of  hazing  at  West  Point,  a 
senatorial  speech,  a  play  of  Bernard 
Shaw's,  a  baccalaureate  sermon  or  a  doc- 
tor-dissertation— ^are  well  worth  reading, 
and  even  re-reading,  because  of  the  way 
in  which  they  are  connected  with  the  eter- 
nal human  and  because  of  the  individu- 
ality and  charm  of  the  writer's  style. 
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The  instance  of  Addison  is  meant  not  as 
a  comparison,  but  as  an  illustration. 
How  lasting  the  attraction  of  Mr.  Colby's 
style  will  prove  it  would  be  rash  to  at- 
tempt to  predict.  This  author  would  be 
one  of  the  last  to  thank  a  reviewer  for 
telling  him  that  he  had  produced  a  classic. 

**There  must  be,"  he  writes,  "a  point  beyond 
which  the  praise  of  an  author  cannot  go  with- 
out making  him  doubt  the  truth  of  it  or  the 
worth  of  it  In  defiance  of  a  great  many  au- 
thorities on  human  nature  I  hold  that  most 
men  do  discern  a  dividing  line  between  appre- 
ciation and  gush  and  f^el  vaguely  uncom- 
fortable when  that  line  is  passed.  The  limit 
may  be  indefinitely  remote,  but  there  is  a  limit. 
.  .  .  It  is  probable  that  sense  persists  in  an 
author  longer  than  is  supposed." 

He  adds,  in  the  same  paper,  a  veiled 
threat  against  possible  flatterers. 

"Many  authors,"  he  says,  "suffer  under  cer- 
tain kinds  of  eulogy.  But  the  pity  of  it  is  that 
they  suffer  in  silence.  They  reply  to  their 
critics  often  enough,  but  to  the  men  who  praise 
them  foolishly  they  say  never  a  word.  If  they 
would  burst  out  upon  a  rapturous  appreciator 
once  in  a  while  and  shake  him  in  the  full  public 
gaze,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  all  around.  It 
would  help  to  remove  some  misconceptions." 


Elsewhere,  in  many  places,  Mr.  Colby 
indicates  his  belief  that  there  are  no 
fixed  standards  in  matters  of  taste  and 
that  literary  values  are  such  matters. 
Sharing  his  belief,  and  not  desiring  to  be 
pilloried  for  injudicious  praise,  I  shall 
only  say  that  to  me  his  style  seems  a  very 
good  style,  and  that  I  like  his  book.  His 
general  attitude  toward  mankind  is  to 
me  a  sympathetic  one.  He  is  not  writing 
sociological  essays:  he  is,  in  the  sense  in 
which  Thackeray  used  the  word,  a  hu- 
mourist. He  exhibits,  good-naturedly 
enough,  some  of  the  common  foibles  of 
our  common  human  nature.  That  which 
most  interests  him,  and  gives  the  title  to 
his  book,  is  the  disposition  of  people,  and 
especially  of  the  American  people,  to  take 
too  seriously  things  that  are  really  unim- 
portant, and  to  impose  upon  themselves 
laws  of  conduct  and  of  thought  that  are 
unreasonable  and  that  lessen  their  enjoy- 
ment of  life.  This  does  not  mean  that  he 
takes  nothing  seriously:  between  the 
lines,  at  least,  he  shows  the  contrary ;  nor 


does  it  mean  that  there  are  no  laws  or 
conventions  that  seem  to  him  reasonable 
and  necessary.  When  he  is  most  individu- 
alistic, not  to  say  anarchic,  he  is  talking 
not  of  matters  of  morals,  but  of  matters  of 
opinion  and  of  taste.  He  resents  the  in- 
trusion of  conscience  into  "the  zone  of 
the  morally  indifferent."  To  me  it  seems 
that  the  task  which  Mr.  Colby  has  imder- 
taken  is,  under  existing  American  condi- 
tions, more  useful  than  that  which  an- 
other lay-preacher,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  some 
years  ago  assumed.  Strenuousness  has 
long  been  our  besetting  national  virtue, 
and  its  further  exaggeration  may  easily 
make  it  a  national  vice. 

Not  everything  in  the  book  is  con- 
nected with  this  crusade  for  a  wholesome 
indifference.  The  literary  and  dramatic 
criticism,  of  which  there  is  not  a  little,  is 
largely  independent  of  any  such  purpose. 
What  is  said  of  Kipling  fits  into  the 
general  scheme,  for  this  writer  is  made 
to  illustrate  the  wisdom  of  the  author 
who  goes  his  own  way  and  disregards  the 
demand  always  to  produce  the  kind  of 
thing  that  first  struck  the  public  fancy. 
"With  Kipling,  politics  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  rotation  of  crops."  And  the  "Adven- 
tures of  a  Playgoer"  illustrates  the  con- 
tention that  neither  playwrights  nor  dra- 
matic critics  owe  exclusive  allegiance  to 
the  superior  person.  But  the  acute  an- 
alysis of  Sentimental  Tommy  and  the 
closing  paper  on  Henry  James  have  no 
discernible  connection  with  imaginary 
obligations.  Tommy's  obligation  to  strike 
attitudes  and  James's  obligation  to 
"mouse  around  in  a  mind"  are  very  real. 
All  the  same,  we  are  glad  to  have  these 
studies;  and  in  dealing  with  James  and 
his  "complicated  amours  of  spooks"  the 
author  has  freed  many  souls  besides  his 
own. 

Agreeing  in  general  with  Mr.  Colby's 
opinions  regarding  writers,  on  one  mat- 
ter I  am  moved  to  express  dissent.  In 
his  chapter  on  "Literary  Reputations"  he 
says  that  people  like  Miss  Marie  Cdrelli 
and  Mr.  Hall  Caine  "do  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  their  craft.  To  them  the  dull 
g^nd  of  literary  work  is  never  alleviated 
by  the  consciousness  that  the  work  is 
good."  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  true. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  satisfaction  of 
the  author  who  produces  what  contem- 
porary critics  regard  as  a  masterpiece 
is,  as  a  rule,  appreciably  greater  than 
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that  of  the  writer  of  popular  books  which 
the  critics  damn.  The  former  cannot  be 
sure  that  his  work  is  of  enduring  quality 
nor  can  the  latter  be  sure  that  his  is  not. 
It  is  only  the  opinion  of  posterity  that 
will  be  decisive.  In  the  meantime,  the 
fact  that  an  author  appeals  to  large  num- 
bers of  readers  who  have  little  or  no 
culture  is  no  proof  that  his  works  will 
not  become  classics :  witness  De  Foe  and 
Bunyan.  In  other  respects  than  in  this 
matter  of  self-appreciation  there  is  some 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  psychical 
phenomena  of  imagination  writing  are 
fairly  uniform.  A  very  popular  novelist 
who  died  half  a  generation  ago,  and 
whose  books  are  now  nearly  dead,  once 
confided  to  me  that  during  his  periods 
of  production  his  characters  were  to  him 
real  living  persons.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  they  never  seemed  so  to  other  people. 
He,  however,  saw  them  and  heard  them 
talk,  and  they  did  and  said  things  he 
did  not  mean  them  to  do  or  say.  Given 
these  symptoms,  and  large  sales  of  his 
books,  was  it  unnatural  that  he  should 
consider  himself  inspired?  From  this 
and  other  instances  I  have  sometimes 
been  tempted  to  infer  that  there  is  as 
little  correspondence  between  the  value  of 
a  book  and  the  sensations  of  the  writer 
as  between  the  lustre  of  a  pearl  and  the 
presumable  feelings  of  the  oyster;  but 
this,  I  suppose,  woukl  be  going  too  far. 
Negatively  Mr.  Colby's  style  is  charac- 
terised, like  that  of  all  literary  artists, 
by  avoidance  of  the  over-worn  phrase. 
*To  most  men,'*  he  says,  "the  platitude 
is  as  natural  as  the  bark  of  a  dog,"  but 
it  is  equally  ineffective.  "It  is  indiscreet, 
for  instance,  to  tell  young  graduates  that 
they  stand  on  the  threshold  of  life  in  the 
presence  of  golden  opportunities.  The 
truth  of  that  statement  is  unimpeachable, 
but  the  time  has  now  come  when  it 
should  be  conveyed  in  some  other  way. 
It  can  never  reach  anv  human  mind  in 
its  original  package."  Another  negative 
chai^ctcristic  is  his  scrupulous  avoidance 
of  exaggeration.  "What  is  the  use  of 
raising  one's  whole  vocabulary  to  the 
tenth  power?  It  simply  inflates  the 
verbal  currency.  Other  people  involun- 
tarily extract  the  tenth  root  of  everything 
you  say."  For  humorous  purposes,  in- 
deed, he  sometimes  exaggerates;  but 
even  here  he  makes  his  best  effects  by 
understatement. 


Among  positive  assets,  Mr.  Colby  has 
humour,  and  humour  of  a  very  pleasant 
sort.  In  reading  him  you  seldom  laugh, 
but  you  often  chuckle.  Of  humour,  he 
himself  savs:  "It  is  the  one  valuable 
thing  which  it  is  worth  no  man's  while 
to  work  for.  .  .  .  When  the  labour- 
ers in  this  vineyard  take  pains  they 
always  give  them."  He  certainly  gives 
no  pains  of  this  sort:  he  is  content  at 
times  to  be  serious  for  pages,  and  when 
the  humorous  turn  comes,  it  seems  to 
come  of  itself.  A  single  exception,  how- 
ever, must  be  noted.  He  not  infrequently 
produces  a  humorous  effect  simply  by 
massing  incongruous  illustrations.  For 
example:  "There  are  things  in  which  it 
is  desirable  forever  to  disagree:  the 
meaning  of  life,  the  proper  way  to  boil 
an  ^gg,  choosing  a  wife,  which  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  is  the  best,  and  the  real 
reason  for  disliking  Jones  and  admiring 
a  sunset."  Such  collocations  are  of  course 
funny,  but  they  are  a  little  forced;  and 
when  the  trick  is  played  for  the  third 
time  it  loses  its  effect. 

Another  positive  asset  is  a  light  touch. 
His  writing  suggests  good  talk.  Of 
course  it  is  not  talk :  the  real  thing  is  not 
art,  but  only  the  suggestion  of  the  real 
thing.  With  him  the  suggestion  is  very 
complete.  He  is  best  read  at  night,  with 
the  aid  of  a  presomnial  pipe.  Then  you 
feel  that  he  has  just  dropped  in  from 
the  theatre  or  from  a  ball  or  a  campaign 
meeting,  has  borrowed  one  of  your  spare 
smoking  jackets  and  a  pipe,  and  is  tell- 
ing you  what  is  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
Sometimes  a  sentence  is  missing,  but  it 
supplies  itself.  When  he  pauses  to  keep 
the  sacred  fire  burning,  he  does  not  go 
on  exactly  where  he  left  off,  but  your 
thought  has  filled  the  gap. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Colby's  manner  is  not  an 
imitation  of  some  other  writer's  imita- 
tion of  talk:  it  is  not  a  reminiscence  of 
Montaigne  or  Steele  or  Holmes;  it  is 
twentieth  centurv  New  York  talk.  I  do 
not  mean  that  it  is  in  any  sense  a  dialect ; 
it  is  good  English  always,  without  a  sug- 
gestion of  provincialism;  but  it  is  the 
light  touch-and-go  talk  of  an  educated 
Manhattanite.  Further  south,  talk  is 
rounder  and  more  rhetorical.  Further 
north,  it  is  more  conscientiously  consecu- 
tive. Further  west,  it  is  less  respectful 
of  literary  tradition,  and  it  is  aggressively 
assertive   of   its   locality.     In    London, 
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where  the  difference  between  speech  and 
writing  is  greater  than  in  America,  such 
written  talk  would  be  either  more  inter- 
j  actional  or  more  ponderous.  We  are 
constantly  complaining,  in  this  country, 
of  the  absence  of  local  colour  in  litera- 
ture. The  trouble  is  that  unless  it  is  laid 
on  with  a  palette-knife  we  do  not  recog- 
nise it. 

The  temptation  to  quote  other  and  bet- 
ter things  than  I  have  alread);  quoted  is 
very  strong.  There  are  good  phrases, 
such  as  **the  drier  criticism,"  meaning 
the  scientific  dissection  and  desiccation 
of  literature,  and  there  are  occasional 
epigrams,  as,  for  example,  *'plain  people 
have  a  rooted  aversion  to  plain  truths"; 
but  the  happiest  bits  are  not  phrases,  but 
turns,  and  the  lightest-running  style 
needs  more  room  for  turning  than  it  can 
find  in  a  book-review. 

Readers  who  know  Mr.  Colby  only  from 
his  Imaginary  Obligations  would  not 
suspect  him  of  having  been  a  professor 
of  political  economy  or  of  having  written 
a  text-book  of  universal  history  or  of 
having  edited  an  encyclopaedia,  and  it 
would  doubtless  surprise  many  of  them  to 
discover  that  sense  of  humour  and  grace 
of  style  can  survive  such  occupations. 
Others  will  find  that  years  of  grinding 
labour  on  more  solid  matters  have  given 
to  these  essays  a  certain  body  and  sub- 
stance without  making  the  author's  touch 
a  pennyweight  heavier. 

Munroe  Smith. 


IL 


Armstrong's  ''Gainsborough"* 
AND  His  Place  in  English  Art. 

Whatever  contributes  to  the  populari- 
sation of  sound  art  is  to  be  welcomed 
in  these  not  too  artistic  times;  so  that 
when  we  see  before  us  a  substantial  and 
richly  illustrated  volume  on  so  worthy  a 
painter  as  Gainsborough,  and  at  a  price 
which  places  it  within  the  means  of  al- 
most any  one  interested  in  the  subject, 
it  is  a  fact  for  congratulation.  About  six 
years  ago  Sir  Walter  Armstrong  put 
forth  this  work  in  a  sumptuous  quarto 
at  a  price  prohibitory  to  many,  and  it 

^Gainsborough,  and  His  Place  in  English 
Art.  By  Sir  Walter  Armstrong.  Imported 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


has  been  a  happy  thought  on  the  part  of 
the  publishers  to  offer  this  new  edition  in 
a  handsome  large  octavo,  containing  eight 
photogravures  and  forty  excellent  half- 
tones, to  a  public  whose  interest  does  not 
seem  to  wane  concerning  the  English 
portrait  painters  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Aside  from  his  art,  perhaps  no 
painter  of  that  period  possessed  so 
strongly  marked  personal  characteristics 
as  this  Suffolk-born  painter,  who  rose 
to  rival  even  Sir  Joshua  himself  in  the 
most  brilliant  epoch  of  English  painting. 
This  work  on  this  peerless  painter  is  so 
well  considered,  just,  and  subtle,  that  it 
belongs  to  the  exceptional  class  of  art 
writing, — to  that  class,  in  fact,  which 
may  arouse  the  interest  of  artist  as  well 
as  of  layman. 

We  may  as  well  admit  that  it  was 
Fromentin  who  opened  the  path  for  true 
art  criticism.  Until  he  spoke  in  his  Mas- 
ters of  the  Past,  sl  study  of  Dutch  and 
Flemish  art,  the  aestheticians,  psychol- 
ogists and  theorists  practically  beat  the 
air  so  far  as  a  technical  comprehension  of 
a  work  of  art  was  concerned.  In  spite 
of  the  long  list  of  preceding  writers  on 
art,  criticism  was  comparatively  empty 
and  valueless  to  the  painter  until  1876, 
when  Eugene  Fromentin  cleared  the 
darkness,  astonished  serious  thinkers  and 
artists  also  by  this  illuminating  and  even 
audacious  book,  in  which  he  demolished 
accepted  notions  concerning  certain  ma]S- 
terpieces  while  placing  the  masters  them- 
selves on  a  more  secure  basis  than  they 
had  occupied  before,  because  a  more 
rational  one. 

This  departure  by  Fromentin  has  col- 
oured all  subsequent  art  criticism,  and 
being  made  as  it  was  by  an  expert  painter, 
himself  a  polished  writer,  his  dictum  car- 
ried authority,  and  those  who  at  first  were 
disposed  to  scoff  have  remained  to  pray. 
Following  this  stimulating  and  searching 
book  of  Fromentin's  came  another  critic 
with  some  practical  acquaintance  with  art, 
R.  A.  M.  Stevenson.  His  book,  The  Art 
of  Velasquez,  was  perhaps  the  most  vital 
and  substantial  enunciation  on  the  art 
of  painting  to  which  the  English  language 
had  hitherto  given  expression.  And  now 
comes  Sir  Walter  Armstrong,  Director  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  with  a 
monograph  on  Gainsborough^  a  most  sub- 
tle painter^  which  ia  worthy  of  all  praise. 
Not  ooly  the  Uognqifaical  story  u  tdd 
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with  vivid  picturesqueness,  bat  what  is 
still  better,  the  methods,  prepossessions, 
emotions  and  influences  which  traverse 
the  work  of  this  peculiar  personality  are 
given  by  Sir  Walter  with  a  clear  though 
subtle  perception  of  the  temperament  he  is 
revealing. 

Gainsborough,  as  we  discover  him  in 
these  pages,  was  eminently  a  person  of 
genius — his  mental   processes   were  not 
logical  but  they  were  brilliant,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  letters  we  see  the  bright  play 
of  a  singularly  vivacious  mind.  In  a  letter 
to  his  friend  William  Jackson,  of  Exeter, 
describing  Mr.  Dunning,  a  lawyer,  whom 
he  met  at  Lord  Shelbome's,  and  com- 
paring him  with  himself :  "He  is  an  amaz- 
ing, compact  man  in  every  respect,  and  as 
we  get  a  sight  of  everything  by  compari- 
son, only  think  of  the  difference  betwixt 
Mr.  Dunning  almost  motionless,  with  a 
mind  brandishing  like  lightning  from  cor- 
ner to  comer  of  the  earth,  whilst  a  long 
cross-made  fellow  only  flings  his  arms 
about  like  thrashing  flails,  without  half 
an  idea  of  what  he  would  be  at — and  be- 
sides this  neatness  in  outward  appear- 
ance, his  storeroom  seems  cleared  of  all 
French     ornaments     and     ginger-bread 
work,  everything  is  simplicity  and  ele- 
gance and  in  its  proper  place;  no  dis- 
order or  confusion  in  the  furniture,  as  if 
he  were  going  to  remove.     Sober  sense 
and   g^eat   acuteness   are   marked   very 
strong  in  his  face,  but  if  those  were  all, 
I  should  admire  him  as  a  great  lawyer, 
but  there  is  genius  (in  our  sense  of  the 
word).     (It)  shines  in  all  he  says." 

Is  there  not  genius  in  our  painter  who 
writes  so  intuitively  of  a  person  he  meets 
and  is  struck  with?  Gainsborough 
seemed  swayed  by  his  emotions ;  conven- 
tional society  had  no  charms  for  him,  he 
preferred  the  company  of  musicians  who 
could  give  him  pleasure  or  instruction, 
for  he  took  the  fancy  to  attempt  any  in- 
strument which  charmed  him,  possessing 
himself  of  costly  ones,  and  would  at 
times  give  a  precious  picture  to  one  whose 
playing  he  had  particularly  enjoyed.  The 
author  discusses  sympathetically  and  well 
the  force  and  charm  of  Gainsborough's 
landscape  work;  for  in  conjunction  with 
Constable  he  really  gave  an  impetus  to 
landscape  painting,  while  the  g^asp  and 
comprehension  of  the  painter's  mental 
attitude  before  his  sitters,  and  the  maimer 
with  which  he  fused,  to  to  speak,  the 


animate  and  inanimate  on  his  canvases 
are  most  intelligently  presented  in  the 
course  of  this  memorial  and  appreciation 
of  this  master  mind  in  English  art. 

He  traces  whatever  derivation  can  be 
traced  of  this  original  worker,  for  al- 
though Gainsborough  had  little  consecu- 
tive instruction  he  had  his  preferences, 
a  flavour  of  Watteau  in  some  of  his  com- 
positions, such  as  "The  Mall."  But  his 
portraits  seem  to  be  the  sum  of  his  emo- 
tion before  a  given  subject ;  and  in  these 
few  notes  on  this  valuable  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  art  I  cannot  do  better 
perhaps  than  to  quote  a  few  concluding 
sentences  of  the  writer : 

"Gainsborough  was  the  first  to  concentrate 
all  his  powers  on  the  translation  of  his  own 
continuing  emotion  into  paint,  to  make  the 
vigour,  heat  and  unity  of  his  own  passion  the 
measure  of  his  art.  ...  As  for  his  place 
in  the  general  hierarchy  of  art,  it  depends  en- 
tirely on  his  positive  qualities.  It  is  easy  to 
see  his  defects.  It  is  easy  to  point  out  that  his 
ambition  was  narrow,  that  his  culture  was 
small,  that  his  faculty  for  taking  thought  was 
a  negative  quality,  and  that  in  certain  matters 
of  equipment  he  has  been  surpassed  by  many 
unimportant  people.  But  his  art  was  all  art. 
It  was  the  pure,  spontaneous  expression  of  a 
personality  with  which  no  anti-artistic  leaven 
had  been  mixed." 

Frank  Fowler. 


III. 

Mr.  White's  "The  Mountains."* 

Once  upon  a  time  we  read  in  our 
geographies  that  a  mountain  was  an  ele- 
vation of  the  earth's  surface  larger  than 
a  hill.  When  we  went  out  into  the  world 
we  made  our  own  idea  of  what  a  moun- 
tain was.  But  our  ideas  differed  greatly. 
To  some  a  mountain  is  always  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface  and  not  much 
else;  to  others  it  represents  many  little 
impressions  of  height  and  atmosphere, 
of  difficulties  and  alluring  invitations  to 
measure  its  steeps  and  distances  beyond, 
of  beauties  and  forbidding  dangers.  And 
what  some  regard  with  respect  as  a 
mountain,  others  would  sniff  at  as  "noth- 

*The  Mountains.  By  Stewart  Edward 
White.  New  York:  McGure,  PhUlipt  and 
Company, 
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ing  more  than  a  hill."  Whatever  ideas 
of  a  mountain  a  man  already  may  have,  I 
warrant  that  he  will  have  fresh  ones  after 
he  has  travelled  with  Mr.  White  through 
the  pages  of  his  new  book.  The  author 
of  The  Blazed  Trail  came  near  to  doing 
his  best  work  in  his  book  The  Forest, 
which  was  issued  within  the  year,  but  no 
one  who  enjoys  out-of-door  life  can  af- 
ford to  miss  the  new  story  of  what  Mr. 
White  saw  in  the  mountains  and  how  he 
came  to  see  it. 

It  is  his  unflagging  enthusiasm,  which 
carries  you  with  him  always;  his  ability 
to  pick  out  the  little  things,  which,  after 
all,  are  the  material  of  our  impressions, 
and  to  tell  about  these  so  that  a  picture  is 
instantly  flashed  before  the  mind's  eye, 
give  his  book  the  charm  of  reality  always. 
He  is  a  ''nature  lover"  of  the  best  sort, 
and,  after  travelling  with  him  on  his  trip, 
the  mountains  must  mean  more  than  they 
ever  did  before  to  nine  readers  out  of  ten. 
We  have  had  very  many  descriptions  of 
the  scenery  which  is  spread  before  the 
man  who  looks  away  from  great  heights, 
and,  perhaps,  there  is  not  all  of  the  poetry 
in  the  following  passage  which  there  is 
in  some  others  that  might  be  quoted, 
but  could  the  thing  be  made  more  clear 
to  the  vision  ? 

"It  was  nearly  four  thousand  feet 
down.  Do  you  realise  how  far  that  is? 
There  was  a  river  meandering  through 
olive-coloured  forests.  It  was  so  distant 
that  it  was  light  green  and  as  narrow  as 
a  piece  of  tape.  Here  and  there  were 
rapids,  but  so  remote  that  we  could  not 
distinguish  the  motion  of  them,  only  the 
colour.  The  white  resembled  tiny  dabs  of 
cotton  wool  stuck  on  the  tape.  It  turned 
and  twisted,  following  the  turns  and 
twists  of  the  cafion.  Somehow  the 
level  at  the  bottom  resembled  less  forests 
and  meadows  than  a  heavy  and  sluggish 
fluid  like  molasses  flowing  between  the 
canon  walls.  It  emerged  from  a  bend 
of  a  sheer  cliflf  ten  miles  to  eastward ;  it 
disappeared  placidly  around  the  bend  of 
another  sheer  cliff  an  equal  distance  to 
the  westward. 

"The  time  was  afternoon.  As  we 
watched  the  shadow,  the  canon  wall 
darkened  the  valley,  whereupon  we 
looked  up. 

"Now  the  upper  air,  of  which  we  were 
dwellers  for  the  moment,  was  peopled 


by  giants  and  clear  atmosphere  and 
glittering  sunlight  flashing  like  silver  and 
steel  and  precious  stones  from  the  granite 
domes,  peaks,  minarets,  and  palisades  of 
the  high  Sierras.  Solid  as  they  were  in 
reality,  in  the  crispness  of  this  mountain 
air,  under  the  tangible  blue  of  this  moun- 
tain sky  they  seemed  to  poise  like  so 
many  balloons.  Some  of  them  rose  sheer 
with  hardly  a  fissure;  some  had  flung 
across  their  shoulders  long  trailing  pine 
draperies  fine  as  fur;  others  matched 
mantles  of  the  whitest  white  against  the 
bluest  blue  of  the  sky.  Toward  the 
lower  country  were  more  pines  rising  in 
ridges,  like  the  fur  of  an  animal  that  has 
been  alarmed." 

It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  White's  work 
that,  with  all  his  fluency,  he  seldom 
lapses  into  over-refinements  of  language. 
He  writes  in  the  terms  of  speech  which 
he  doubtless  would  use  if  he  were  talking 
to  us  face  to  face.  There  is  seldom  a 
chance  to  mistake  what  he  means  to  say. 
Nor  is  there  apparent  an  attempt  to  cre- 
ate illusions  in  his  pictures.  Following 
the  trail  has  its  delights,  but  they  are  the 
delights  which  come  to  one  who  buckles 
to  hard  work  and  willingly  encounters 
risks,  who  has  a  sharp  appetite  for  the 
food  furnished  by  the  simplest  of  mate- 
rials and  rudimentary  cookery.  One  who 
wishes  to  see  the  mountains  at  close 
range, — to  be  of  them — we  are  frankly 
told  must  know  how  to  care  for  and  shoe 
his  own  horse,  to  mend  his  clothing,  to 
sleep  with  satisfaction  on  the  lee  side  of  a 
fallen  tree,  perhaps  to  face  cheerfully  a 
temperature  which  ranges  from  below 
the  degree  of  frost  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  he  must 
do  all  this  while  thinking  first  of  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  his  mount  and 
pack  animal,  next  of  his  companions, 
last  of  all  of  himself.  At  least  this,  in 
effect,  is  the  philosophy  of  the  thing. 
It  may  be  that  only  of  such  a  philosophy 
can  be  bom  the  spirit  of  pure  joy  in  the 
trees,  the  rocks,  the  grass,  the  river,  the 
sky  and  the  magnificent  distances  which 
flushes  every  page  of  this  book. 

The  mountains  of  the  title,  I  take  it, 
are  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  extreme  west- 
ern part  of  this  country — most  of  them  of 
the  Sierras.  For  this  reason  there  are 
conditions  which  the  climber  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies,  of  the  Catskills,  and  the  like  may 
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never  encounter.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  Mr.  White  has  aimed  to  have  his 
volume,  in  a  way,  a  guide  to  the  man  who 
would  try  climbing  on  his  own  account, 
it  is  rather  as  the  story  of  his  own 
climbs  and  adventures,  that  it  makes  its 
wide  appeal.  There  are  chapters  in  it 
on  equipment,  on  horses,  on  "how  to  go 
about  it,"  on  camp  cookery,  on  the  camp 
itself,  and  the  tricks  of  climbing  and 
making  one's  self  contented;  but  it  is  the 
account  of  what  happened  and  what  was 
seen  on  the  ridge  trail,  in  the  desert,  in 
the  foot-hills,  the  valley,  and  among 
the  pines  and  giant  forests,  and  those 
chapters  which  concern  "the  wind  at 
night,"  and  tWe  lure  of  the  trail  that 
charm  one  into  belief  that,  for  the  time 
being,  the  reader  is  actually  with  the 
writer  and  that  all  these  beauties  and 
wonders  unroll  before  his  vision.  Such  a 
vigorous,  true  and  wholesome  book  is  the 
next  best  thing  to  out-of-doors  itself. 

Churchill  IVilliams. 


IV. 

Mr.  Howells's  "The  Son  of  Royal 
Langbrith."* 

By  every  accepted  canon  of  taste  and 
expediency,  it  is  the  part  of  a  reviewer 
to  assume  the  attitude  of  a  disembodied 
spirit,  possessing  complete  wisdom,  un- 
assailable authority,  with  particular  stress 
upon  the  authority.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  this  is  doubtless  a  sound  con- 
vention, but  how  does  it,  how  can  it 
apply,  when  the  reviewer,  nobody  at  all, 
is  called  upon  to  give  judgment  about 
the  work  of  a  master  ? 

This  is  the  first  sensation  (very  rare) 
inspired  by  reading  The  Son  of  Royal 
Langbrith.  Whether  you  fancy  Mi*. 
Howells's  special  talent  or  not  is  a  differ- 
ent matter.  Whether  you  enjoy  mid- 
Massachusetts  people  in  a  mid-ATassachu- 
setts  mill-town,  is  another  question.  That 
which  lies  entirely  beyond  question  is  Mr. 
Howclls's  indisputable  mastery,  a  mastery 
never  more  fully  displayed  than  in  his 
latest  novel.  Those  of  us  who  have 
wished  that  he  would  leave  Altruism 
alone,  who  have  wearied  of  the  acidities 
of  Basil  and  Isabella  March,  we  who  have 

♦The  Son  of  Royal  Langbrith.  By  W.  D. 
Howclls.    New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 


considered  Letters  Home  an  error  to  be 
gently  dealt  with,  for  old  times*  sake, 
will  put  down  The  Son  of  Royal  Lang- 
brith with  a  delighted  assurance  that  Mr. 
Howells  has  magnificently  caught  his 
second  wind.  In  view  of  this  even  praise 
savours  of  impertinence.  I  uncomforta- 
bly remind  myself  of  young  James  Lang- 
brith fresh  from  Harvard  (very  fresh), 
benignantly  distributing  pats  and  patron- 
age, puffed  up  with  a  pathetic  delusion  of 
greatness,  depending  only  on  the  fore- 
bearance  of  his  elders  and  betters.  And 
here  another  difficulty  crops  up.  How 
to  speak  of  these  people  and  events  with 
sufficient  lightness  to  avoid  bruising  this 
reader's  delicate  pleasure  in  the  way  the 
story  unfolds.  Looking  back,  you  recog- 
nise that  the  march  of  events  could 
hardly  have  been  otherwise,  looking  for- 
ward, you  see — not  the  very  next  move. 
The  wiliest  novel  consumer,  inured  to 
every  known  trick  of  fiction,  cannot  pre- 
dict whether  .  .  .  but  Tve  promised 
myself  to  lay  no  tampering  finger  upon 
Mr.  Howells's  plot. 

The  Son  of  Royal  Langbrith  is  frankly 
a  problem  story;  being  in  New  England 
the  problem  is  of  conscience.  Should 
truth  be  told  at  all  costs,  punishing  alike 
innocent  and  guilty,  but  chiefly  the  inno- 
cent? How  far  are  we  ever  justified  in 
concealment  (with  no  base  or  selfish  aim) 
when  truth  will  wound,  and  silence  only 
tarnishes  an  abstract  figure  of  Justice? 

James  Langbrith,  child  and  man,  grows 
up  in  an  ecstasy  of  reverent  worship  for 
his  father's  memory,  since  Royal  Lang- 
brith, with  a  scamp's  customary  luck,  has 
died  when  the  boy  was  no  more  than  a 
baby.  This  cherished  parent  had  actually 
been  several  kinds  of  a  scamp,  unfaith- 
ful and  cruel  husband,  dishonest  though 
highly  successful  in  affairs,  successful 
likewise  in  hiding  his  real  character  from 
an  all  but  broken-spirited  wife,  a  reticent 
brother,  the  family  doctor,  also  one  Haw- 
berk,  an  irresponsible  oj^ium  eater,  and 
a  woman  whose  present  interest  is  not  to 
make  public  their  past  connection. 

The  problem  of  allowing  this  unsa- 
voury memory  to  be  glossed  over  becomes 
acute  when  the  son's  expansive  nature 
impels  him  to  do  public  homage  to  this 
precious  father,  by  erecting  a  memorial 
tablet,  with  civic  ceremonies  of  public 
unveiling,  and  laudatory  addresses. 
Through  the  entangling  interdependence 
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of  human  life,  this  occasion  sardonically 
tests  the  consciences  of  all  those  who 
know  the  outrageous  secrets  of  Royal 
Langbrith's  history;  and  in  their  midst 
the  young  man,  proud,  eff ulgently  happy, 
detestably  priggish,  blindly  rains'  favours 
and  approval.  Whether  to  let  him  radi- 
antly possess  his  fool's  Paradise,  whether 
to  let  grim  justice  be  done  come  what 
may,  that  is  Mr.  Howells's  problem.  He 
solves  it  as  far  as  such  questions  ever 
can  be  solved  in  this  curious  world  after 
his  own  intelligently  quiescent  fashion,  as 
a  tolerant  observer  who  has  pondered 
deeply  over  the  bewildering  complexities 
of  life.  And  here  let  me  say,  throughout 
this  is  the  book  of  a  man  who  ages  .  .  . 
gracefully,  whose  impressions  have  not 
crystallised  early,  with  whom  observation 
and  new  understanding  adjust  themselves 
to  each  new  period  of  personal  existence, 
whose  point  of  view  keeps  pace  with  the 
changed  emotions  and  interests  of  ma- 
turity. The  test  of  illumining  genius  of 
course,  is  to  divine  life,  without  waiting 
to  learn  from  experience,  only  second  to 
that  comes  the  power  to  derive  its  char- 
acteristic flavour  from  each  passing  lus- 
trum ;  in  short,  the  capacity  for  continued 
development.  The  Mr.  Howells  of  the 
seventies  saw  through  the  eyes  of  Lydia 
Blood  and  Staniford,  The  Lady  of  the 
Aroostook  was  from  their  standpoint,  the 
young  people's;  while  the  frrandfather 
and  maiden  aunt,  though  admirably  clear, 
are  more  objective.  In  the  case  of  Indimi 
Summer^  however,  althouj2:h  Imogene 
could  hardly  be  more  convinciniof,  it  is 
from  the  angle  of  dawning  middle  life 
(if  I  remember  rightly  Colville  was  feel- 
ing the  melancholy  of  the  early  forties) 
that  we  watch  that  earnest  young  lady's 
adventures.  In  other  words,  Mr.  How- 
ells never  gives  us  a  series  of  increasingly 
dim  or  conventionalised  impressions  from 
a  set  of  plates  exposed  long  since  and 
never  renewed.  Consequently  he  sur- 
mounts those  limitations  of  sympathy  and 
invention,  that  tendency  to  refurbish 
familiar  material,  to  use  pigeon-holed  and 
stereotyped  wisdom  which  bring  about 
the  downfall  of  many  an  established  repu- 
tation. 

Because  he  observ^es  afresh  from  his 
own  shifting  point  of  view,  this  late  book 
shows  all  the  vigour  and  spontaneity  of 
feeling  which  we  are  wont  to  associate 
with  impressionable  youth. 


Through  dread  of  damaging  his  story 
by  indiscreet  revelations  I  have  perhaps 
suggested  too  much  the  idea  of  an  ab- 
stract treatise,  and  insisted  too  little  upon 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Howells,  philosophical 
as  he  may  be,  is  now  as  ever  a  highly 
accomplished  novelist.  When  he  deals 
with  the  lively  village  belles  in  all  their 
raw  provincialism,  his  humour  is  obvious 
and  diverting,  growing  subtler  and  not 
of  the  kind  to  provoke  mirth  when  it 
turns  upon  Mrs.  Langbrith.  With  a  ten- 
der sense  of  absurdity  he  lingers  over 
her  predicament,  hopelessly  engulfed  as 
she  is  in  the  myth  with  which  her  ex- 
uberant son  surrounds  his  abominable 
father,  not  voluntarily  creating  the  false 
impression,  but  forced  into  passive  con- 
nivance by  the  young  man's  incurable 
optimism  and  hero-worship.  There  is  de- 
lightful skill  in  the  treatment  of  this  poor 
creature's  vacillations.  A  cheaper  art 
would  have  been  tempted  to  make  her 
a  willing  party  to  the  deception,  a  cheer- 
ful and  exalted  martyr;  but  this  art  is 
never  cheap,  never  obtrudes  itself.  It  is 
entirely  conceivable  that  a  large  (and  im- 
portant) fraction  of  the  public  may  read 
this  book  from  cover  to  cover  with  no 
disconcerting  suspicion  that  it  lies  under 
the  stigma  of  being  "well  done,"  only  oc- 
cupied with  the  quaint  and  entertaining 
characters  and  above  all  with  the  absorb- 
ing story.  On  the  other  hand,  people  who 
take  their  pleasures  more  consciously,  will 
pause  here  and  there  over  a  passage,  with 
that  sliehtly  chastened  satisfaction  which 
arises  from  finding  in  another  mind  the 
echoes  of  personal  pcr])lexities  and  per- 
sonal speculations.  And  Mr.  Howells's 
own  view  of  this  queer  world  is  perhaps 
summed  up  in  a  sentence  which  seems 
a  key  to  the  problem  of  Roval  Lnnrbrith's 
son,  and  to  our  own  problems  of  every 
day. 

"It  was  one  of  those  experiences  that  inti- 
mate a  less  perfect  adjustment  of  the  moral 
elements  in  this  life  than  we  may  hope  for 
in  the  life  hereafter:  as  if  the  earthly  ma- 
terials of  conduct  were  cruder  and  coarser 
than  the  spirit  which  dealt  with  them,  and 
which  was  attuned  to  finer  issues  of  be- 
haviour." 

A  very  serious  excerpt !  The  book  in- 
deed is  entirely  earnest,  but  it  also  af- 
fords a  consoling  illustration  of  the  fact 
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that  seriousness  need  not  of  its  essence 
make  for  dulness. 

The  Son  of  Royal  Langbrith  is  never 
dull.  Mary  Moss. 

V. 

K.  D.  Wiggin's  "The  Affair  at  the 

Inn."* 

Light-hearted  joy,  and  perhaps  a  cer- 
tain modest  pride  of  achievement,  radiate 
from  the  pages  of  the  little  book  entitled 
with  a  double  entente,  The  Affair  at  thi 
Inn,    At  least  the  dual  refulgence  blesses 
the  pages  for  which  Miss  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin  is  directly  responsible;  and  the 
justification  for  its  presence  is  not  far  to 
seek.    Miss  Wiggin  has  in  truth  put  two 
distinct  marks  to  her  credit,  and  laid  our 
gratified   patriotism    under   tribute;    for 
she  has  performed  the  double  miracle  of 
engrafting  the  spirit  of  her  own  charm- 
ing and   American   humour   on   certain 
British  authors,  to  the  number  of  three, 
while  at  the  same  time — the  scheme  of 
the  book  being  hers — she  has  produced 
something  unique  in  bookdom.     To  the 
specialist  in  Scotch  and  British  humour 
— Mr.  Crosland,  for  example — the  first 
will  appear  the  more  prodigious  feat ;  but 
while  the  elated  national  bosom  expands 
at  the  spectacle,  we  who  have  dealings 
with  what  is  called  "current  literature" 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  know  that 
one  author  diflFereth  from  another  author 
chiefly  in  the  avoirdupois  of  his  royalties, 
yield  our  sincere  homage  to  the  inventor 
of  an  original  idea.    On  the  double  count 
Miss  Wiggin  is  entitled  to  her  modest 
pride. 

The  "scheme"  of  the  book  is  then  its 
foundational  merit:  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  possible  misguided  person  who 
does  not  read  the  book  advertisements, 
the  "scheme"  must  be  retold  here.  The 
veracious  advertiser  relates  that  Miss 
Wiggin,  in  company  with  Miss  Mary 
Findlater,  Miss  Jane  Findlater,  and  Mr. 
Allan  McAulay — all  authors  of  unblem- 
ished reputation — found  herself  ma- 
rooned somewhere  in  rural  England — in 
Devonshire,  to  be  precise — stalled  in  a 
country  inn  on  a  rainy  day,  without  occu- 
pation or  visible  means  of  support  for 
their  drooping  spirits.    Every  legitimate 

♦The  Affair  at  the  Inn.  By  K.  D.  Wiggin 
and  others.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company. 


soiirce  of  amusement  having  failed.  Miss 
Wiggin  daringly  proposed  recourse  to 
their  profession,  which  the  others 
laughed  to  British  scorn.  But  she,  pro- 
ducing pencils  and  paper,  parcelled  out  a 
quartet  of  characters  supposed  to  be  met 
in  that  very  inn,  and  started  them  all  to 
scribbling. 

The  result  was  this  little  international 
jeu  d'esprit — this  four-in-hand  comedy, 
in  which  the  story  proceeds  out  of  the 
mouths  of  the  four  principal  characters, 
each  author  being  responsible  solely  for 
his  own  character.    It  is  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  the  ordinary  ambiguous  liter- 
ary partnership,  in  that  it  raises  no  prob- 
lems of  textual  criticism  for  the  consci- 
entious reader.  Greatly  as  T  admire  Miss 
Wiggin,  I  cannot  claim  to  be  a  real  Wig- 
ginian,  nor  have  I  even  the  most  casual 
acquaintance  with  Findlateriana ;  so  I  am 
grateful  for  the  information  that  makes 
certain  the  authorship  of  each  line.     Also 
is  it  gratifying  to  discover  that  our  native 
author's  character,  one  of  her  own  charm- 
ing American  girls,  is  by  odds  the  clever- 
est and   most  captivating  of  the  quar- 
tette.   The  others,  to  be  sure,  have  their 
virtues,  for,  as  I  suggested.  Miss  Wig- 
gin's  sportive  spirit  did  somewhat  infect 
her  co-iesters.     Miss   Mary   Findlater's 
tvpical  English  hypochondriac  matron  is 
funnv  enough  in  her  unconscious  absurd- 
itv :  Miss  Jane  Findlater  manages  a  touch 
of  pathos  along  with  the  sense  of  humour 
with  which  she  has  supplied  the  aforesaid 
invalid's  companion ;  and  Mr.  McAulay's 
knight  is  a  capital  picture  of  the  honest, 
downright,  matter-of-fact  Scottish  gen- 
tleman.    But   Miss   Virginia   Pomeroy, 
who  is  Miss  Wiggin's  own  creation,  is 
the  life  and  heart  of  the  book.    From  her 
the  others  take  their  cue,  and  around  her 
the   naivelv   conventional   plot   revolves. 
Hers  are  the  wittiest  comments,  hers  the 
prettiest  outbursts  of  gentle  sentiment. 
Without  undue  boasting,  or  any  inten- 
tional intrusion  of  the  jfngoistic  spirit,  it 
may  be  averred  that  America  has  not 
come  off  second  best  in  this  international 
clash  of  wit.     No  wonder  Miss  Wiggin 
is  modestly  proud. 

Furthermore,  The  Affair  at  the  Inn  is 
a  love  story,  and  it  ends  as  happily  as  it 
begins.  It  is  worth  the  half-hour  it  takes 
to  learn  all  that  intervenes  between  those 
felicitous  extremities. 

Edward  Clark  liarsh. 


L'ENVOI  OF  THE  AUTHORS 

When  Elarth's  last  book  has  been  printed  and  the  types  are  twisted  and  pied. 

When  the  Smallest  Maynard  has  perislled,  and  the  Littlest  Brown  has  died. 

We  shall  rest,  and,  faith,  we  shall  need  it,  for  The  Century,  at  best. 

Till  the  Houghtons  cease  from  Mifflin  and  the  Scribners  are  at  rest. 

And  those  that  were  good  shall  be  Harpers,  they  shall  sit  with  the  Putnam  chaps. 

And  write  on  Doubleday,  Pages,  or  an  L.  C.  Page,  perhaps. 

They  shall  have  real  Britons  to  draw  from, — Macmillan  and  Kegan  Paul, 

They  shall  wait  an  age  for  their  statements,  and  never  get  tired  at  all ! 

And  only  McClure  shall  praise  us,  and  only  McClurg  shall  bless ; 

And  no  one  shall  write  for  an  Agent,  and  none  for  a  Private  Press, 

But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  writing,  and  each  in  his  separate  star 

Shall  write  the  book  as  he  sees  it,  for  the  Dodd  of  Meads  as  they  are ! 

Carolyn  Wells. 
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I. 

From  a  librarian  in  Milwaukee: 

"Dear  Sir  :  Will  you  kindly  give  me  a  list  of 
the  best  six  short  stories  of  mystery  and  hor- 
ror, not  necessarily  involving  the  element  of 
the  supernatural?  I  mean  stories  written 
in  English.  You  will  add  to  my  obligation  if 
you  would  arrange  them  in  the  order  of  merit, 
according  to  your  opinion  of  them. 

"R.  M.  V." 

Here  is  our  list.  Many  will  criticise 
the  order  in  which  we  have  placed  the 
stories ;  but  we  are  prepared  to  give  good 
reasons  for  it: 

1.  The  Speckled  Band.  By  Conan 
Doyle. 

2.  The  Tapestried  Chamber.  By  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

3.  The  House  and  the  Brain.  By  Bul- 
wer-Lytton. 

4.  The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue. 
By  E.  A.  Poe. 

5.  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.  By  R.  L. 
Stevenson. 

6.  The  Turn  of  the  Screw.  By  Henry 
James. 

If  it  be  thought  that  Dr,  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde  is  too  long  to  be  classified  as  a 
short  story,  our  correspondent  may  sub- 
stitute The  Brown  Hand,  by  Conan 
Doyle. 

IL 

A  question  from  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey : 

"In  your  October  'Here  and  There*  you 
speak  of  the  Perdicaris-Raissouli  telegram  as 
*one  of  the  only  two  cheap  things  for  which 
Mr.  John  Hay  has  ever  allowed  himself  to  be 
made   responsible/  What   was    the   other 
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The  other  one  was  Mr.  Hav's  circular 
letter  addressed  to  the  signatory  powers 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  protesting 
against  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  by 
Roumania.  Mr.  Hay's  point  was  that 
Roumania  practically  forced  thousands 
of  these  people  to  leave  that  country  and 
come  to  the  United  States,  thereby  flood- 
ing our  ports  with  undesirable  immi- 
grants.    We  consider  this  protest  a  bit 


of  very  cheap  business  (i)  because  if 
the  United  States  does  not  wish  to  re- 
ceive Roumanian  emigrants,  it  is  surely 
big  enough  to  shut  them  out  itself,  as 
it  does  the  Chinese;  and  (2)  because  if 
the  emigrants  are  so  undesirable  that  the 
United  States  wishes  to  exclude  them, 
our  government  can  scarcely  blame  Rou- 
mania for  wanting  to  get  rid  of  them. 

HI. 

A  correspondent  in  this  city  asks  a 
question  about  language : 

"I  have  noticed  lately  in  various  publications 
two  forms  of  speech  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  examples: 

"  This  opportunity  was  not  availed  of* 

"  *Such  a  sum  allowed  of  two  simple  meals 
a  day.' 

"Is  either  of  them  good  English?" 

The  former  is  decidedly  not  good  Eng- 
lish. We  have  a  theory  that  it  originated 
in  the  Brooklyn  dialect  of  the  American 
language ;  but  it  has  spread  so,  that  now 
we  often  see  it  in  the  newspapers,  though 
not  yet  in  books.  The  second  expression, 
"allowed  of,"  is  certainly  not  elegant, 
though  it  occurs  once  in  Shakespeare 
{Twelfth  Night,  iv.  2).  It  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  tendency  to  use  a  super- 
fluous "of"  with  a  number  of  verbs,  such 
as  "admit,"  "permit,"  and  the  like.  The 
employment  of  the  reflexive  verb  "to 
avail  one's  self  of,"  in  a  sort  of  bastard 
passive,  stands,  however,  upon  a  wholly 
different  basis  and  is  quite  unjustifiable. 

IV. 

An  editor  in  this  city  propounds  the 
following : 

"Which  sentence  is  correct — 'Please  to  tell 
me  this'  or  'Please  tell  me  this?'  And  give 
me  your  authority  for  the  answer.  What 
part  of  speech  is  *please*  in  these  sentences?" 

Both  the  sentences  quoted  are  correct, 
because  they  are  absolutely  identical.  In 
the  first,  "to,"  the  sign  of  the  infinitive 
mood,  is  expressed  and  in  the  second  it  is 
understood ;  but  whether  you  sav  "to  tell" 
or  simply  "tell,"  the  construction  is  the 
same.     As  for  "please,"  it  is  a  verb 
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in  the  imperative  mood,  but  it  does  not 
come  from  the  active  verb,  but  rather 
from  the  neuter  verb  "to  please,"  mean- 
ing really  "to  have  pleasure,"  "to  be 
pleased,"  and  hence  "to  vouchsafe."  So 
Milton,  in  Paradise  Lost  (v.  397  foil.), 
where  Eve  says  to  the  angel : 

"Heavenly  stranger,  please  to  share 
our  bumble  bounties." 

V. 

From  a  skeptical  subscriber  in  Tiver- 
ton, Rhode  Island : 

"In  the  last  number  of  The  Bookman,  in 
answer  to  a  question,  you  say  that  the  name 
'carnation*  was  applied  to  the  flower  'surely 
before  the  time  of  Lord  Byron.'  Do  you  know 
this,  or  are  you  guessing  at  it?  And  if  you 
know  it,  how  do  you  know  it? 

"Rhododendron." 


Simply  because  the  name  "carnation" 
is  so  defined  by  Johnson  in  the  folio  edi- 
tion of  his  dictionary,  published  in  1773, 
just  fifteen  years  before  Lord  Byron  was 
bom. 

VI. 

A  lady  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  sends 
us  a  rather  curious  letter,  which  we  im- 
part to  our  readers: 

"There  is  one  of  the  classical  professors 
in  the  University  of  Syracuse  who  habitually 
says  'You  was.*  He  does  not  do  this  because 
of  any  defects  in  his  early  education,  but  (so 
I  am  told)  because  he  thinks  it  is  more  correct 
than  *You  were/  Can  you  tell  me  the  reason 
for  this  claim  of  his?  I  am  rather  curious 
to  find  out.  J.  S." 

Then,  why  not  ask  the  Professor? 
It  is  not  for  us  to  find  reasons  for  doing 
objectionable  things.  But  if  you  will  get 
the  Professor  to  explain  why  he  says 
"You  was,"  we  will  undertake  to  show 
that  his  explanation  does  not  hold  water. 

VII. 

Another  librarian  wishes  a  bit  of  liter- 
ary information,  which,  oddly  enough, 
is  one  that  we  have  ourselves  long  been 
looking  for  in  vain. 

"To  THE  Letter  Box. 

"Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  Mr.  George 
Bassett,  whose  book  Hippolyte  and  Golden 
Beak  was  published  in  New  York  about  ten 
years  ago?" 


We  only  wish  that  we  could.  Mr.  Bas- 
sett is  apparently  one  of  those  authors  of 
a  single  bookwhovanish  away  after  doing 
something  which  makes  discriminating 
readers  look  eagerly  for  more.  Hippo* 
lyte  and  Golden  Beak  was  published  in 
1896.  Several  years  after  its  appear- 
ance we  asked  the  Messrs.  Harper,  who 
had  brought  it  out,  whether  Mr.  Bassett 
was  going  to  give  them  another  book. 
The  reply  was  that  they  knew  nothing 
of  Mr.  Bassett  or  of  his  literary  plans; 
that  he  came  to  them  a  stranger  (evi- 
dently an  Englishman  who  had  travelled 
a  good  deal),  and  had  offered  them  the 
manuscript  of  his  book,  which  after 
reading,  they  had  purchased  outright, 
and  that  since  then  they  had  heard  noth- 
ing of  him. 

VIII. 

This  letter  from  Lather  Place  Oak, 
California,  touches  upon  a  point  sug- 
gested by  the  question  asked  under  III. 

"To  THE  Editor  of  The  Bookman. 

"Why  do  you  say  'later  on'?  Is  not  iatcr' 
sufficient  and  more  elegant?  Mr.  F.  T.  Cooper, 
on  p.  501  of  your  July  number,  says  'later  on,' 
and  I  have  seen  it  elsewhere. 

"Jane  K.  S." 

"Later"  is  certainly  sufficient  but  not 
necessarily  more  elegant  than  "later  on." 
A  little  redundancy  in  language  is  allow- 
able for  emphasis,  as  in  the  expressions 
"further  on,"  "further  along,"  "lower 
down,"  "higher  up,"  and  "nearer  to,"  all 
of  which  are  perfectly  idiomatic. 

IX. 

From  Hawarden,  Iowa: 

"Dear  Sir:  On  p.  233  of  the  May  Book- 
man, the  phrase  'exceedingly  sorrowful'  is 
spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  translations 
of  the  King  James  Bible.  Would  you  mind 
giving  chapter  and  verse  where  the  phrase  is 
found?  J.  P.  B." 

When  the  phrase  left  our  pen  it  read 
"exceeding  sorrowful,"  which  is,  of 
course,  the  Biblical  expression.  We  had, 
however,  at  that  time  a  too  ambitious 
proofreader,  who  imagined  that  his  func- 
tions were  partly  editorial.  His  keen  eye 
detected  the  words  "exceeding  sorrow- 
ful" in  the  revised  proof,  and  not  wishing 
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to  hurt  our  feelings  by  pointing  out  what 
he  regarded  as  "bad  grammar,"  he  quiet- 
ly changed  "exceeding"  to  "exceeding- 
ly."    He  is  working  on  some  other  job 


now. 


X. 


The  following  letter  was  sent  to  us 
some  time  during  the  summer,  and  was 
overlooked  by  us  last  month.  It  evidently 
refers  to  the  so-called  Subway  Tavern  in 
this  city : 

"Sirs:  What  is  your  real  opinion  of  al- 
lowing the  frequenters  of  a  saloon  to  sing 
the  Doxology  in  the  presence  of  a  Bishop? 

"Abstinence." 

We  assume  that  our  correspondent  ap- 
proves of  the  Doxology  in  itself.  This 
would  naturally  carry  with  it  an  approval 
of  its  sentiments  and  injunctions.  But 
the  second  line  reads : 

"Praise  Him,  all  creatures  here  below!" 

Now,  "all  creatures"  seems  to  be  suf- 
ficiently comprehensive  to  include  even 
"the  frequenters  of  a  saloon."  And  as 
to  the  presence  of  a  Bishop,  we  should 
think  that  the  Doxology  was  just  the  sort 
of  thing  that  one  would  choose  to  sing 
in  the  presence  of  a  Bishop. 


XL 


Our  old  friend,  "Polka  Dots,"  of  Den- 
ver, sends  us  his  opinion  of  the  four 
subtle  questions  which  we  propounded 
some  time  ago.  His  remarks  are  frivo- 
lous, but  that  is  what  one  would  natu- 
rally expect. 

"Dear  Letter  Box :  Things  are  quiet  at  the 
ranch  now.  I  have  ruminated  a  bit  on  your 
questions  propounded  in  the  July  Letter  Box. 

"Here  is  my  shy  at  them: 

"(i)  Say  'whilst'  instead  of  'while'  when 
you  have  your  mouth  full  of  buckwheat  cakes 
and  sausage  and  you  will  see. 

"(2)  I  pass  this  up  to  Jessica  and  the 
wooden  Indian. 

"(3)  Telegraph  offices  never  have  small 
change  because  they  are  run  on  'tick.' 

"(4)  The  manners  of  savings  bank  officials 
are  bad  because  they  are  bound  to  lose  interest 
after  a  while. 

Tours, 

''?oiKA  Pot?.' 
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XIL 

From  a  subscriber  in  this  city: 

"I  wish  that  you  would  explain  to  me  the 
Latin  of  the  Kaiser's  telegram  of  congratula- 
tion to  President  Roosevelt  I  cannot  quite 
account  for  the  word  tuum.  Most  of  the 
newspapers  give  a  free  and  obviously  inaccu- 
rate translation.  The  Sun  tries  to  emend  it; 
while  the  Times  cautiously  speaks  of  'its  wan- 
dering pronominal  adjective  and  its  casually 
inserted  conjunction.'  Will  you  please  to  make 
the  meaning  clear?" 

There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the 
Kaiser's  Latin,  except  that  it  is  rather 
elliptical.  It  reads :  Tuum  quod  bonum 
felix  faustumque  sit  populo  Americano, 

The  meaning  would  have  been  clearer 
had  it  been  written  in  this  way:  Quod 
bonum  felix  faustumque  sit  populo 
Americano  tuum  est  (ofHcium).  Liter- 
ally, "That  it  may  be  well  and  happy  and 
prosperous  with  the  American  people  is 
now  your  concern ;"  or,  in  the  vernacular, 
"It's  up  to  you  to  see  that  the  American 
people  are  prosperous,  happy,  and  suc- 
cessful." 

XIII. 

Some  one  in  Greenfield,  Massachusetts, 
who  is  a  believer  in  spiritualism,  takes 
us  to  task  at  some  length  and  with  a 
burst  of  italics.    This  is  what  he  says : 

"In  the  last  Bookman  there  is  a  review 
which  speaks  flippantly  of  spiritualism  and 
the  belief  in  spirit  return.  You  go  out  of 
your  way  to  mock  at  a  proved  truth.  You 
say  that  a  'diakka'  can  pretend  to  be  some 
other  spirit,  and  so  we  can  never  be  sure  that 
we  are  holding  converse  with  our  lost  ones. 
If  you  had  as  much  brains  as  you  think  you 
have  you  would  know  that  it  is  easy  to 
test  the  medium's  control  by  asking  questions 
about  things  that  only  you  and  the  control 
know  anything  about.  If  you  get  answers 
that  are  satisfactory,  then  you  have  clear  proof 
that  there  is  no  substitution.  I  have  had  many 
such  experiences.  For  instance,  I  had  an  uncle 
who  died  when  I  was  a  child.  I  never  saw 
him  but  once,  and  then  he  gave  me  a  quarter. 
Years  after  his  death  he  made  me  a  communi- 
cation through  a  well-known  medium,  a  lady, 
and  when  I  asked  him  for  a  proof  that  it 
was  really  the  person  who  he  pretended  to  be, 
he  reminded  me  of  the  quarter  that  he  had 
given  me.  Of  course,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
there  are  many  dishonest  sfirits,  just  ^s  ih^Tt 
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are  many  dishonest  human  beings.  They 
do  not  change  their  nature  all  at  once  after 
thej  i>ass  over.  But  anybody  can  easily  de- 
tect their  impositions.  /  never  heard  the  word 
'diakka'  until  you  used  it,  although  I  have 
been  a  spiritualist  for  thirty  years.  No  doubt 
you  made  it  up  so  as  to  cast  ridicule  on  the 
subject  of  spiritualism.  Do  you  believe  in 
anything  at  all? 

"TauTH.'' 

Yes,  we  believe  in  all  sorts  of  things. 
For  instance,  we  believe  in  the  diakka, 
for  whom,  indeed,  we  have  taken  rather 
a  fancy,  and  we  did  not  invent  the  name 
either.  We  came  across  it  in  the  writings 
of  that  eminent  spiritualist,  Mr,  Andrew 
J.  Davis,  the  author  of  a  number  of 
works  on  the  spirit  life.  His  description 
of  the  diakka  is  so  attractive  that  we 
venture  to  quote  it : 

"The  diakka  is  a  spirit  who  takes  insane 
delight  in  plasring  parts,  in  juggling  tricks,  in 
personating  opposite  characters;  to  whom 
prayers  and  profane  utterances  are  of  equi- 
value;  surcharged  with  a  passion  for  lyrical 
narration ;  one  whose  every  attitude  is  instinct 
with  the  schemes  of  specious  reasoning, 
sophistry,  pride,  pleasure,  wit,  subtle,  convivi- 
alities. He  is  an  unbalanced,  not  always  an 
evil,  person;  he  wanders  in  his  own  congenial 
forest,  never  resting,  never  satisfied  with  life; 
after  amusing  himself  with  jugglery  and 
tricky  witticisms,  invariably  victimising  others 
— secretly  tormenting  mediums,  causing  them 
to  exaggerate  in  speech,  and  to  falsify  by  acts." 


Such  is  the  diakka,  not  morally  admi- 
rable, but  an  amusing  creature,  neverthe- 
less, and  so  clever  diat,  as  we  said  last 
month,  he  is  able  to  discredit  all  the  com- 
munications which  come  through  a  me- 
dium from  the  other  world.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  your  esteemed  uncle, 
which  seems  to  you  so  convincing.  Let 
us  suppose  that  some  diakka  had  had  b^'s 
eye  on  you  and  wanted  to  divert  himself 
at  your  expense.  He  would  first  look  up 
your  relative  and  gradually  win  his  con- 
fidence in  that  ingratiating  way  which 
diakkas  have.  Little  by  little  he  would 
bring  the  conversation  around  to  you. 
Now,  let  us  suppose  that  your  uncle  was 
a  careful,  not  to  say  frugal,  person,  to 
whom  the  gift  of  that  quarter  was  some- 
thing to  be  remembered.  He  would  nat- 
urally mention  it  to  the  diakka,  not,  of 
course,  boastingly,  but  with  a  certain 
consciousness  that  he  had  been  pretty  lib- 
eral in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  had  never 
met  you  before.  Primed  with  this  bit  of 
information,  the  diakka  would  watch  you 
until  vou  next  went  to  a  medium,  when 
he  would  show  up  in  the  character  of 
your  deceased  uncle,  ready  to  supply  you 
with  a  convincing  test.  Of  course,  we 
can't  prove  that  this  was  so ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  can't  prove  that  it  wasn't. 
Indeed,  when  it  comes  to  a  contest  of 
wits  between  a  diakka  and  a  simple  and 
unsuspecting  spirit,  wandering  around  in 
space,  we  should  always  feel  inclined  to 
put  our  money  on  the  diakka. 
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READERS'  GUIDE  TO  BOOKS  RE- 
CEIVED. 

The  Historians'  History  of  the  World. 

This  very  important  work,  upon  the 
compilation  of  which  the  editors  have 
been  engaged  for  several  years,  is  now 
complete.  The  twenty-five  volumes  of 
the  series  are  strikingly  comprehensive, 
and  the  selections  seem  to  have  been 
made  with  discretion  and  judgment  So 
far  as  has  been  possible,  the  editors,  for 
the  description  of  a  dynasty,  a  people,  or 
a  period,  have  relied  on  those  historians 
who  were  closest  to  that  period,  people, 
or  dynasty;  merely  checking  these  de- 
scriptions with  the  knowledge  derived 
from  modem  research.     The  lltsto- 


rians*  History  of  the  World"  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  greater  length  in  a  later  num- 
ber. 

NEW  YORK. 

American  Book  Company: 

Our  Birds  and  Their  Nestlings.    By  Mar- 
garet Coulson  Walker. 

A  book  designed  to  give  school  boys 
and  girls  a  knowledge  of  birds  and  their 
habits. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company: 

Modem    Industrialism.    By  Frank  L.  Mc- 
Vey.  Ph.D. 

All  ovtUnc  of  die  indttstrial  organte- 
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tion  as  seen  in  the  history,  industry,  and 
social  problems  of  England,  the  United 
States,  and  Germany. 

Little  Folks  Down  South.  By  Frank  L. 
Stanton. 

A  book  of  poems  for  young  readers. 
Some  of  them  are  written  in  the  negro 
dialect,  others  on  Southern  topics  and 
a  number  upon  more  general  themes. 

The  Tar  Baby  and  Other  Rhymes  of  Uncle 
Remus.  By  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  Illus- 
trated by  A.  B.  Frost  and  E.  W.  Kcmble. 

A  collection  of  stories  told  in  rhyme 
by  Uncle  Remus  in  the  negro  dialect. 

My  Literary  Life.  By  Mme.  Edmond  Adam. 
A  history  of  the  life,  conversations 
and  correspondence  of  the  author.  Mme. 
Adam  relates  many  incidents  connected 
with  such  distinguished  persons  as 
George  Sand,  Daniel  Stern,  Sainte- 
Beuve,  Alfred  de  Musset,  etc. 

Genevra.    By  Charles  Marriott. 

A  love  story,  in  which  the  hero  is  a 
painter  who  had  endeavoured  all  his  life 
to  avoid  anything  which  should  come 
between  himself  and  his  profession. 
Thinking  that  his  social  obligations  were 
a  great  detriment  to  his  art.  he  moves 
into  a  new  neighbourhood.  Here  he 
meets  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  Genevra, 
whom  he  at  last  loves  against  his  will, 
but  he  still  resents  the  fact  of  her  com- 
ing between  him  and  his  work.  While 
she  loves  him.  she  has  promised  to  be 
the  wife  of  another,  partly  to  save  the 
old  family  property.  The  necessary 
delay  caused  by  this  state  of  affairs 
brings  out  an  important  phase  of  the 
story. 

Bethany:   A   Story  of  the  Old   South.     By 
Thomas  E.  Watson. 

Portrays  the  life  of  the  South  in  the 
vcars  just  before  and  during  the  Civil 
War.  It  is  written  from  the  Southern 
standpoint,  although  it  is  in  no  way  ob- 
jectionable to  Northern  readers.  The 
hero  of  the  story  is  an  uncle  of  Mr. 
Watson's  and  the  heroine  a  young  wo- 
man whom  he  knew  in  his  youth. 

The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company: 

The   Story  of  the   Churches — The   Episco- 
palians.   By  Daniel  Dulany  Addison. 

The  aim  of  this  series  is  to  furnish  a 
uniform  set  of  church  histories,  brief  but 
complete,  and  designed  to  instruct  the 
average  church  member  in  the  origin, 
development  and  history  of  the  various 
denominations.  It  is  the  fifth  volume 
in  "The  Story  of  the  Churches." 

The  Art  of  Caricature.    By  Grant  Wright. 

A  very  interesting  book,  as  well  as 
a  manual  and  an  historical  guide.  It 
contains  the  reproduction  of  over  one 
hundred  famous  cartoons.  These  fur- 
nish the  basis  for  the  instruction  and 
give  the  book  a  wide  interest  historically. 


The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  provide  those 
students  of  ability  who  are  interested  in 
caricature  with  a  foundation  upon  which 
to  build  an  art  education. 

A  Quintette  of  Graycoats.    By  Effie  Bignell. 

A  story  about  five  squirrels  who  lived 
in  Mrs.  Bignell's  grove. 

Old  Love  Stories  Retold.     By  Richard  Le 
Gallienne. 

The  title  suggests  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  book.  Some  of  these  stories 
are  Dante  and  Beatrice,  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney and  Lady  Penelope  Devereux.  Shel- 
ley and  Mary  Godwin,  John  Keats  and 
Fanny  Braune,  Heine  and  Mathilde,  Au- 
cassin  and  Nicolete. 

The  Appreciation  of  Sculpture.    By  Russell 
Sturgis. 

Sculpture,  both  architectural  and  mon- 
umental, is  here  treated  in  very  much 
the  same  way  as  architecture  in  the 
author's  "How  to  Judge  Architecture." 
He  dwells  upon  its  history,  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  principal  schools,  and 
the  criticism  of  standard  works. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company: 

The  Island  Camp.    By  Captain  Ralph  Bone- 
hill. 

The  first  in  a  series  of  volumes  for 
boys  on  outdoor  sports.  The  narration 
of  the  adventures  of  the  Gun  Club  of 
Lakeport  is  an  exciting  tale  and  one 
thoroughly  capable  of  holding  the  un- 
divided attention  of  the  youthful  reader. 

The  Search.    By  E.  P.  Weaver. 

This  story  of  the  old  frontier  should 
be  of  great  interest  to  boys.  The  hero 
encounters  many  setbacks ;  his  friends 
prove  false  and  the  enemies  ever  active. 
He,  however,  wins  in  the  end. 

A  Captain  in  the  Ranks.     By  George  Cary 
Eggleston. 

Designed  as  a  supplement  to  "Doro- 
thy South."  "The  Master  of  Warlock" 
and  "Evelyn  Byrd."  The  story  deals 
with  that  wonderful  upbuilding  of  the 
great  West  which  immediately  followed 
the  war. 

The  Three  Prisoners.    By  W.  H.  Shelton. 

A  true  story  of  adventure  during  the 
Civil  War.  It  concerns  two  boys  and  a 
schoolmaster  who  found  themselves  in- 
volved in  the  war  through  no  desire  of 
their  own.  The  stirring  experiences  of 
"The  Three  Prisoners"  are  founded  upon 
fact. 

Correct   Writing   and   Speaking.     By   Miss 
Mary  A.  Jordan. 

The  title  explains  the  purpose  of  this 
book. 

Bonnell,  Silver  and  Bowers: 

Last    Hours    of    Sheridan's    Cavalry.     By 
Henry  Edwin  Tremain. 

The  author,  who  was  aide-de-camp  to 
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General  Crook  during  the  Appomattox 
campaign,  writes  as  an  eyc-witness  of 
the  events  leading  up  to  the  surrender. 
In  addition  to  the  personal  narrative, 
there  is  one  chapter  on  Appomattox 
taken  from  the  official  records. 

Brentano's: 

Semiramis  and  Other  Plays.    By  Olive  Til- 
ford  Dargan. 

The  first  play,  from  which  the  book 
takes  its  title,  is  founded  upon  the  life 
of  the  famous  Persian  queen.  ''Car- 
lotta/'  the  second  play,  is  a  tragedy  on 
the  attempt  of  Maximilian  to  establish 
an  empire  in  Mexico ;  the  last  play,  "The 
Poet,"  deals  with  events  in  the  life  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

Modern   French   Masters.     By  Marie  Van 
Vorst. 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  parts, 
each  part  being  a  short  description  of 
one  of  the  modern  French  masters,  either 
painters  or  sculptors.  All  the  articles  are 
well  illustrated  by  full-page  drawings 
and  reproductions.  Alexander  Harrison 
has  contributed  a  preface. 

The  Century  Company: 

A  Transplanted  Nursery.   By  Martha  Kean. 

A  prettily  illustrated  book  in  which  an 
American  mother  tells  in  her  letters 
home  of  the  adventures  and  experiences 
which  she  and  her  three  little  boys  meet 
in  a  summer's  tour  to  Brittany. 

The  Art  Crafts  for  Beginners.    By  Frank  G. 
Sanford. 

A  manual  and  guide  in  Design, 
Wood-working,  Pyrography,  Sheet- 
metal  Working,  Leather  Work,  Book- 
binding, Clay  Modelling,  Basketry,  and 
Bead  Work. 

Mary's  Garden  and  How  It  Grew.    By  Fran- 
ces Duncan. 

A  volume  of  garden  lore  for  boys 
and  girls,  in  fact,  for  any  amateur 
gardener.  The  story  of  a  little  girl  and 
her  grey-haired  friend,  the  gardener, 
runs  through  the  book. 

The  River's  Children.     By  Ruth  McEnery 
Stuart. 

An  idyl  of  the  Mississippi,  in  which 
the  author  of  "Sonny"  portrays,  in  her 
characteristic  style,  the  life  of  men  and 
women  who  live  along  this  great  river. 

Sonny:  A  Christmas  Guest.    By  Ruth  Mc- 
Enery Stuart 

The  fourteenth  edition  of  Mrs. 
Stuart's  very  popular  book  is  made  espe- 
cially attractive  by  various  illustrations 
which  have  been  added  by  Fanny  Y. 
Cory. 

City  Government  in  the  United  States.    By 
Frank  J.  Goodnow. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  present 
a  study  of  American  cottdWoM  and  at 


the  nme  time  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
the  inquiry  so  as  to  embrace  the  entire 
field  of  city  government,  so  far  as  that 
is  regarded  from  the  viewpoint  of  organ- 
isation and  structure. 


As  You  Like  It    By  William  Shakespeare. 

he  Tragedy  of  Ron 
Ham  Shakespeare. 


The  Tragedy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet    By  Wil- 
Sh 


An  Old  English  Christmas.  By  Washington 
Irving. 

These  three  little  books  are  bound  in 
embossed  leather  bindings,  designed  by 
Blanche  McManus  Mansfield.  Portraits 
of  the  authors  appear  as  the  frontispiece 
of  each  volume. 

Poems  and  Verses.    By  Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 

A  book  of  verses,  many  of  which  were 
published  in  a  former  volume,  "Along 
the  Way,"  now  out  of  print  The  au- 
thor has  added  a  number  of  poems  never 
before  published  in  book  form;  she  has 
also  complied  with  a  request  to  include 
a  few  rhymes  from  a  book  of  verses  for 
children. 

Italian  Villas  and  Their  Gardens.  By  Edith 
Wharton.  With  Pictures  by  Maxfield  Par- 
rish. 

A  beautifully  decorated  voltune  which 
treats  the  Italian  villas  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  student  of  Italian  history 
and  a  lover  of  Italian  beauty.  The  illus- 
trations, in  black  and  colour,  are  excep- 
tionally elaborate. 

Ellen  and  Mr.  Man.    By  Gouverneur  Morris. 

A  story  of  a  charming  young  girl  and 
her  two  lovers,  one  a  Frenchman,  the 
other  an  attractive  lad,  who  at  once 
makes  his  way  into  the  reader's  heart 

The  Staying  Guest    By  Carolyn  Wells. 

This  little  girl.  Ladybird,  wins  the 
hearts  of  two  supposed  aunts,  into  whose 
home  she  comes  as  an  unbidden  and  tm- 
welcome  guest.  When  the  real  niece  ar- 
rives on  the  scene,  the  old  ladies  find  out 
that  the  little  girl  who  has  tormented 
them  is  really  their  chief  pleasure  in  life, 
so  Ladybird  continues  to  stay. 

Thomas  K.  Crowell  and  Company: 
Dorothy's  Spy.    By  James  Otis. 
It  All  Came  True.    By  Mary  F.  Leonard. 
Little    Metacomet.     By    Hezekiah    Butter- 
worth. 

Stories  of  the  Good  Green  Wood.    By  Clar- 
ence Hawkes. 

Four  new  books  which  have  been 
added  to  the  Twentieth  Century  Juve- 
niles. The  first  two  are  stories  about 
little  girls;  Metacomet  is  the  small  son 
of  King  Philip;  and  the  last  is  a  book 
of  bird  and  animal  stories. 

Stories  of  Robin  Hood  and  His  Meny  Out- 
laws.  By  J.  Walker  McSpadden. 

The  songs  and  legends  of  Robin  Hood 
aod  Ui  cnrtlawai  pravkmily  in  ^qraio^ 
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are  here  retold  in  the  form  of  a  contina- 
ous  prose  narrative,  which  covers  the 
outlaw's  life  from  boyhood  to  his  last 
adventure. 

Synopses  of  Dickens's  Novels.  By  J.  Walker 
McSpadden. 

This  little  book  gives  a  synopsis  and 
list  of  characters  of  each  of  Dickens's 
novels.  It  is  one  of  the  Handy  Informa- 
tion Series. 

The  Messages  of  the  Masters.  By  Amory 
H.  Bradford. 

A  book  of  essays  designed  to  interpret 
the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  painters  or 
to  follow  the  suggestions  of  their  work. 
The  book  was  published  some  months 
ago,  but  to  satisfy  a  general  demand 
this  cheaper  edition  has  been  issued. 

A  Selection  from  the  Letters  of  Lord  Ches- 
terfield to  His  Son  and  His  Godson.  Ed- 
ited by  Charles  Welsh. 

These  letters,  carefully  selected  from 
Lord  Chesterfield's  famous  correspon- 
dence, are  published  in  the  Hartdy  Vol- 
ume Classics. 

Sheridan's  Comedies:  The  Rivals  and  The 
School  for  Scandal.  Edited  by  Brander 
Matthews. 

This  addition  to  the  Handy  Volume 
Classics  presents  Sheridan's  well-known 
plays  with  illustrative  notes,  short  his- 
torical introductions,  and  a  biographical 
sketch  of  their  author. 

Songs  from  the  Dramatists.  Edited  by  Rob- 
ert Bell. 

A  cheap  edition  of  a  collection  of 
songs  which  has  been  famous  for  the 
last  fifty  years.  It  is  one  of  the  Handy 
Volume  Classics. 

The  Hundred  Best  English  Poems.  Selected 
by  Adam  L.  Gowans,  M.A. 

The  author  has  given  in  this  little  vol- 
ume one  hundred  of  what  he  honestly 
considers  to  be  the  best  English  poems. 
He  has  included  no  poem  whose  author 
is  living.  It  is  one  of  the  Handy  Vol- 
ume Classics. 

The  Essays  of  Joseph  Addison. 

These  well-known  essays  are  published 
in  the  Handy  Volume  Classics.  An  in- 
troduction by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie 
gives  a  study  of  the  author  and  his  no 
less   famous  contemporaries. 

Twenty  Famous  Naval  Battles.  Salamis  to 
Santiago.     By  Edward  Kirk  Rawson. 

In  answer  to  a  general  demand,  this 
well-known  book  of  naval  battles  is  now 
made  available  in  a  single  volume  edi- 
tion. It  has  not  been  abridged  in  any 
way.  The  sub-title  shows  the  wide 
scope  of  the  book  and  how  recently  it 
was  completed. 

Richard  Wagner.    By  Nathan  H.  Dole. 

The  Face  of  the  Master.    By  J.  R.  Miller. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emenon.   By  Sarah  K  Bolton. 


Raphael  of  Urbino.    By  Sarah  K.  Bolton. 

Four  additions  to  the  Chiswick  Series. 
The  binding  and  frequent  illustrations 
are  very  pleasing. 

Browning  Calendar.     Edited  by  Constance 
M.  Spender. 

A  well-bound  book  containing  a 
short  selection  from  Browning  for  each 
day  of  the  year.  It  is  included  in  the 
Chiswick  Series. 

The  Inner  Life.    By  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D. 

The  keynote  of  this  book,  in  the 
What  is  Worth  While  Series,  is  con- 
tained in  one  sentence  of  the  well-known 
author's  foreword:  "If  we  keep  our 
heart  right  we  need  not  greatly  concern 
ourselves  about  our  outer  life." 

Bethink  Yourselves  I    By  Lyof  N.  Tolstoy. 

This  booklet,  comprising  Tolstoy's 
famous  manifesto,  noted  in  the  October 
Bookman,  has  been  added  to  the 
Worth  While  Series. 

How  to  Bring  Up  Our  Boys.     By  S.  A. 
Nicoll. 

This  little  book,  one  of  the  Worth 
While  Series,  gives  good,  wholesome 
advice  to  parents. 

Finding  the  Way.    By  J.  R.  Miller.  D.D. 

A  book  of  religious  thought  and  medi- 
tation. It  is  one  of  the  Silent  Times 
Series. 

Dames  and  Daughters  of  the  French  Court 
By  Geraldine  Brooks. 

In  an  endeavour  to  meet  old  friends 
in  a  new  guise,  the  author  has  given 
some  very  interesting  facts  concerning 
such  famous  women  as  Mme.  de  Se- 
vign6,  Mme.  de  La  Fayette,  Mme.  Geof- 
frin.  Mile,  de  Lespinasse,  Mme.  Roland, 
Mme.  Le  Brun,  Mme.  de  Stael,  Mme. 
R^camier  and  Mme.  de  Remusat. 

The    Lost    Art    of    Reading.     By    W.    R. 
Nicoll. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Nicoll  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  reading  is  a  "lost 
art,"  because  we  do  not  read  wisely  or 
well. 

Rossetti's  Poems. 

The  first  complete  text  of  Rossetti's 
poetical  works  offered  in  America,  with 
full  index.  It  is  published  in  the  Glad- 
stone edition. 

Zenobia.    By  William  Ware. 

Life  and  Voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus. 
By  Washington  Irving. 

The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte.    By  Mrs.  E. 
C.  Gaskell. 

Life  of  Mahomet.     By  Washington  Irving. 

Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott    By  John  G.  Lock- 
hart 

Life  of  Christ    By  F.  W.  Farrar. 

Ufe  of  Johnson.   By  James  Boswell. 
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Pride  and  Prejudice.     By  Jane  Austen. 

Harry  Lorrequer.     By  Charles  Lever. 

Gil  Bias.    By  Alain  Rene  Le  Sage. 

Rienzi.    By  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton. 

Life  of  George  Eliot.    By  John  W.  Cross. 

Life  of  Edgar  Allan   Poe.     By  James  A. 
Harrison. 

New  editions,  handsomely  bound  and 
illustrated. 

The  Greek  Poets.    An  Anthology.     By  Na- 
than Haskell  Dole. 

A  collection  of  poems  from  the  Greek 
down  to  the  Christian  Era.  They  in- 
clude selections  from  Homer,  Aristotle, 
Aristophanes,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  An- 
acreon,  Simonides,  Archilochos,  Hesiod, 
Tyrtaios,  Sappho,  etc.  They  are  in  the 
best  English  translations  and  are  hand- 
somely bound. 

The   Poems  of  William   Morris.     Selected 
and  edited  by  Percy  R.  Colwell. 

A  well-bound,  single- volume  edition. 
It  is  a  selection  of  Morris's  best  poems. 

G.  IV.  Dillingham  Company: 

Samantha  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.    By 
Josiah  Allen's  Wife. 

Samantha' s  and  Josiah's  many  friends 
will  be  glad  to  read  about  their  latest 
"tower." 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 

League  of  the  Iroquois.    By  Lewis  H.  Mor- 
gan. 

A  new  edition  of  the  book  published 
over  fifty  years  ago.  The  volume  was 
written  to  encourage  a  kinder  feeling 
towards  the  Indian,  founded  upon  a 
truer  knowledge  of  his  civil  and  do- 
mestic institutions,  and  of  his  capa- 
bilities for  civilisation.  The  annota- 
tions of  Herbert  M.  Lloyd  have  en- 
hanced the  value  of  the  book.  Mr. 
Lloyd  has  been  very  particular  to  con- 
fine himself  closely  to  the  former  text. 
Many  errors  have  been  corrected.  The 
two  volumes  are  included  in  one. 

Japan  by  the  Japanese.     Edited  by  Alfred 
Stead. 

This  is  a  volume  of  facts  gleaned 
from  several  of  the  leading  men  of 
Japan  by  Mr.  Stead.  Realising  that  the 
truth  about  this  country  could  not  be 
obtained  by  a  visiting  foreigner,  Mr. 
Stead  secured  the  disposal  of  writings 
and  verbal  accounts  from  such  men  as 
Ito,  Shibusawa,  Okuma,  Ariga,  Suyc- 
matsu,  Inouye,  Yamagata  and  others. 
The  plan  was  enthusiastically  received 
by  the  Japanese,  and  the  editor  had  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  their  authorities. 
The  topics  discussed  cover  a  wide  range. 

The  Love  of  Azalea.    By  Onoto  Watanna. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  this  story 


to  readers  of  the  Bookman^  in  which 
magazine  it  ran  as  a  serial. 

Beatrice  of  Venice.    By  Max  Pemberto;i. 

Lady  Beatrice,  a  young  Venetian 
widow,  is  involved  in  a  number  of  dark 
schemes  and  plots  in  her  endeavour  to 
save  her  country  from  the  French. 
Kneeling  at  mass  one  day,  she  meets 
Comte  de  Joyeuse,  for  whom  she  drops 
a  white  rose  on  the  pavement.  She 
kidnaps  him  and  hides  him  in  her  own 
palace  in  order  to  save  him  from  her 
own  countrymen.  The  striking  part  of 
the  book  is  the  description  of  the  de- 
fence of  the  heroine's  palace  in  Verona 
from  an  all-night  attack  by  a  mob  of 
patriots. 

Stories  of  Popular  Operas.  By  H.  A.  Gyer- 
ber. 

The  object  of  these  stories,  according 
to  the  author,  is  to  enable  the  reader  to 
follow  every  motion  of  the  singers,  and 
even  if  unfamiliar  with  the  language 
in  which  the  opera  is  given,  to  have  a 
fair  idea  of  all  that  is  said  and  done, 
in  the  hope  of  enhancing  the  pleasure 
of  all  who  hear  them. 

Li'l  Gal.    By  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar. 

A  volume  of  verse  in  negro  dialect. 
It  is  well  illustrated  and  bound. 

Famous  Women  as  Described  by  Famous 
Writers.  Edited  and  Translated  by  Esther 
Singleton. 

A  collection  of  sketches  of  famous 
and  beautiful  women  by  well-known  au- 
thors. Among  the  celebrities  included 
are  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Mme.  de' 
Maintenon,  Catherine  de  Medici,  Joan 
of  Arc,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Agnes  Sorel, 
Marie  de  Mancini,  and  a  great  many 
others  of  importance.  It  is  handsomely 
bound. 

Nature  and  Culture.  By  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie. 

A  new  and  handsome  edition  of  Mr. 
Mabie' s  very  popular  book.  It  contains 
twenty-four  full-page  reproductions  of 
nature  studies  by  Rudolph  Eickemeyer. 

Love  Finds  the  Way.  By  Paul  Leicester 
Ford.  Decorated  by  Margaret  Armstrong 
and  illustrated  by  Harrison  Fisher. 

The  last  story  from  the  pen  of  this 
well-known  author  is  written  in  die 
same  clever  style  that  characterised  his 
previous  books. 

The  Belle  of  Bowling  Green.  By  Amelia  E. 
Barr. 

A  story  dealing  with  old  New  York 
in  the  exciting  times  of  1812.  Mrs. 
Barr's  ability  as  a  story  writer  is 
demonstrated  in  the  success  which  has 
attended  "The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon" 
and  "The  Maid  of  MaidcnLime." 

The  Heart  of  Happy  Hollow.  By  Pstnl 
Laurence  Dnnbar. 

A  book  of  sixteen  stories  depicting  the 
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life  of  the  Southern  negro.  Most  of 
them  appear  in  print  in  this  collection 
for  the  first  time. 

A  Box  of  Matches.    By  Hamblen  Sears. 

Mrs.  Braveur,  who  is  happily  married, 
succeeds  in  getting  most  of  her  girl 
friends  engaged  while  they  are  visiting 
her.  Where  she  is  unable  to  bring  mat- 
ters to  a  crisis,  she  at  least  lays  the 
groundwork  of  future  matrimonial  ar- 
rangements for  them. 

A  History  of  Scotland.  By  Andrew  Lang. 
Vol.   HI. 

The  third  volume  in  the  series  of 
four  by  Mr.  I^ng.  The  present  book 
dates  from  the  Roman  occupation,  and 
includes  the  Scotch  invasion  of  England, 
the  troubles  with  the  Covenanters,  the 
Restoration,  and  an  account  of  Argyll's 
Rising. 

A  History  of  Criticism  and  Literary  Taste 
in  Europe.  Vol.  IH.  By  George  Saints- 
bury. 

The  last  volume  of  this  history  covers 
the  work  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Dodge  Publishing  Company: 

A  Cynic's  Meditations.  By  Walter  Pulit- 
zer.    Illustrated  by  Seddie  Aspell. 

A  vohime  of  epigrams.  The  subjects 
of  a  large  majority  are  Love,  Courtship 
and  Marriage.  There  are  twelve  full- 
page  illustrations. 

Breaking  Home  Ties.     By   Max  Ehrmann. 

A  poem,  very  prettily  bound  and  deco- 
rated. 

Petals  of  Love  for  Thee.  By  Edith  Hall 
Orthwein. 

A  volume  of  poems  attractively  illus- 
trated and  decorated,  designed  as  a  gift 
book. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

How  to  Make  Pottery.    By  Mary  White. 

The  author  of  "How  to  Do  Beadwork," 
"How  to  Make  Baskets,"  etc..  has  here 
taken  up  another  home  occupation.  A 
general  idea  of  the  book  is  conveyed 
by  the  sub-heads:  The  Clays  and  Tools, 
Hand-made  Pottery.  The  Glaze  and  How 
to  Apply  It,  How  to  Make  a  Plaster 
Mould,  etc. 

Freckles.     By   Gene   Stratton-Portcr. 

An  idyl  of  outdoor  life.  When  a  vol- 
unteer is  called  for  to  guard  a  very 
valuable  piece  of  land.  Freckles,  a  name- 
less cripple,  responds.  He  is  naturally 
a  very  timid  lad,  but  he  conquers  his 
fears,  and  patrols  the  seven  perilous 
miles  each  day.  There  are  some  very 
pretty  scenes  in  this  story  of  the  wood- 
land, in  which  the  songs  of  birds  and 
the  scent  of  balsam  is  on  every  page. 

Funk  and  IV agnails  Company: 
Your  Loving  Nell.    By  Mrs.  Nelly  Gore. 
A  collection  of    letters    relating    to 


music,  written  home  by  Mrs.  Nelly 
Gore  while  studying  piano  playing  in 
Vienna  under  Leschetiski,  and  in  Paris 
under  Moskowski. 

The  Grafton  Press: 

The  Boy  and  the  Outlaw.    By  Thomas  J.  L. 
McManus. 

A  story  of  events  surrounding  the 
raid  of  John  Brown  upon  Harper's  Ferry 
as  told  by  the  author  from  his  boyhood 
recollections. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

The  Son  of  Royal  Langbrith.     By  William 
Dean  Howells. 

A  review  of  this  book  appears  else- 
where in  this  number. 

The    Expert    Maid- Servant.      By    Christine 
Terhune  Herrick. 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  be 
of  practical  assistance  to  mistresses  of 
households,  chiefly  those  in  moderate 
circumstances.  The  author  gives  valu- 
able advice  on  such  subjects  as  Engaging 
the  Maid,  When  the  Maid  Arrives, 
The  Duties  of  the  Maid-of-all-work,  etc 

The  Truants.    By  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 

The  story  of  a  young  Englishman 
and  his  wife  who  live  with  his  rich 
but  very  disagreeable  father.  The  young 
man,  deciding  to  seek  his  own  fortune, 
joins  the  Foreign  Legion  in  Africa,  and 
soon  wins  the  respect  of  his  comrades. 
His  wife,  whom  he  has  left  in  London, 
falls  under  the  influence  of  an  adven- 
turer. In  the  meantime,  a  beautiful 
young  Englishwoman,  seeing  the  danger 
of  the  inexperienced  wife,  secures  the 
services  of  her  own  suitor,  and  together 
they  save  the  young  girl.  The  story  is 
founded  upon  fact. 

The  Luxury  of  Children  and  Some  Other 
Luxuries.  By  Edward  Sandford  Martin. 
Illustrated  by  Sarah  S.  Stilwell. 

A  holiday  edition  of  Mr.  Martin's 
well-known  essays,  beautifully  decorated 
and  illustrated  by  Sarah  S.  Stilwell,  a 
former  pupil  of  Howard  Pyle. 

A  journey  in  Search  of  Christmas.    By  Owen 

Wister. 

Mr.  Wister's  story,  admirably  illus- 
trated by  Frederic  Remington,  and  de- 
signed as  an  appropriate  holiday  gift 
book. 

The  Georgians.    By  Will  N.  Harben. 

To  be  reviewed  in  a  later  number. 

The  Blue  Dragon.     By  Kirk  Munroc. 

A  story  of  recent  adventures  in  China, 
founded  on  the  information  gathered 
from  Mr.  Munroe's  recent  visit  to  the 
Orient.  While  it  is  a  tale  of  adventure 
written  especially  for  boys,  persons  of 
maturer  age  will  find  in  it  much  that 
if  informing  tboot  the  China  ol  to-daj. 
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May  Iverson — Her  Book.    By  Elizabeth  Jor- 
dan. 

May  Iverson,  a  young  girl  of  fourteen, 
tells  in  her  own  language  of  ten  esca- 
pades that  occur  during  her  convent  life. 
They  are  all  amusing  and  give  true 
pictures  of  school-girl  life. 

The  Common  Way.    By  Margaret  Deland. 

In  order  to  meet  the  popular  demand, 
this  series  of  Mrs.  Deland's  well-known 
essays  have  been  compiled  in  book  form. 

True  Bills.    By  George  Ade. 

Some  of  the  funniest  fables  in  slang 
ever  written  by  Mr.  Ade  are  included  in 
this  volume.  A  number  of  new  types 
of  people  have  been  added. 

Theophano.    The  Crusade  of  the  Tenth  Cen- 
tury.    By  Frederic  Harrison. 

The  principal  scenes  of  this  love  story 
are  laid  in  Rome.  Romanus,  the  wild 
son  of  the  Emperor,  meets  the  famous 
Theophano.  He  contrives  to  meet  her 
the  second  time  at  a  forest  shrine, 
where  they  are  married  by  the  priest 
of  the  shrine.  At  first  a  simple  maiden, 
she  becomes  a  woman  of  relentless  am- 
bition. The  story  deals  chiefly  with  her 
intrigues.  A  more  extended  reference 
will  be  made  to  this  book  in  a  later 
number  of  this  magazine. 

The  Sorrows  of  Sap'ed.     By  James  Jeffrey 
Roche. 

A  wicked  ancestor  of  Sap'ed,  the  King 
of  Gallimatia.  had  wrought  a  curse  on 
six  generations  to  the  effect  that  any 
woman  who  loved  the  King  should  die 
on  their  wedding  day,  but  that  the  wo- 
man who  married  him,  not  loving  him, 
would  live  for  many  years.  Sap'ed, 
being  only  the  fourth  generation,  has 
many  experiences  along  this  line.  It  is 
written  in  a  humorous  vein. 

A  Young  Man  in  a  Hurry.     By  Robert  W. 
Chambers. 

Ten  short  stories  from  the  pen  of  a 
well-known  and  popular  author.  Sev- 
eral of  them  have  made  a  great  impres- 
sion on  the  readers  of  Harper's  Maga- 
zine. The  book  is  illustrated  by  Chris- 
tie, Hutt  and  Smedley. 

The   Lady   of    Loyalty   House.      By   Justin 
Huntly  McCarthy. 

A  story  of  the  days  of  the  Civil  War 
in  Enfjland.  A  Puritan  leader  is  left 
a  prisoner  in  Lady  Harby's  hands  as  the 
result  of  an  attempt  to  capture  Harby 
Hall  by  a  small  party  of  Parliamentary 
volunteers.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  book  the  romantic  side  is  brought 
out  more  Ftronjrly  than  the  claims  of 
the  warring  factions. 

The  Hohart  Company: 

Comrades    in    Arms.     By   General    Charles 
King. 

The  chief  scene  is  an  army  post  in  the 
far  West.    The  main  causes  for  excite- 


ment are  an  occasional  attack  by  the 
Indians,  internal  dissension  among  the 
officers,  and  jealousy  among  the  wives 
of  the  officers. 

John  Lane: 

Helen  Alliston.     By  the  author  of  "Eliza- 
beth's Children." 

A  novel  in  which  the  hero  and  hero- 
ine, members  of  excellent  families,  meet 
as  companion  and  tutor  in  the  house- 
hold of  a  vulgar  newly  rich  family. 
The  traditional  contrast  between  the 
ways  of  the  newly  rich  and  those  of 
well-bred  people  is  emphatically  pre- 
sented. 


Eastman  Lewis: 

Sixty  Sonnets.    By  Louis  M.  Elshemus. 

An  illustrated  booklet  in  paper  covers. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company: 

The  Brown  Fairy  Book.    By  Andrew  Lang. 

These  stories  have  their  origin  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Some  are  told  by 
Red  Indian  grandmothers,  some  by  Aus- 
tralians, some  come  from  the  Kaffirs  in 
Africa,  and  others  from  as  remote  parts 
of  the  universe,  but  wherever  was  the 
home  of  the  story-teller,  they  all  had  one 
purpose  in  view — ^the  amusement  of  chil- 
dren. 

The  Golliwogg  in  Holland.  Verses  by  Bertha 
Upton.    Pictures  by  Florence  K.  Upton. 

Juvenile. 

American  Literary  Criticism.  Selected  and 
edited  by  William  Morton  Payne. 

This  volume  of  the  Wampum  Library 
Series  aims  to  give  in  outline  a  history 
of  literary  criticism  in  America.  It  con- 
tains a  sufficient  number  of  representa- 
tive examples  to  illustrate  the  princi- 
pal phases  of  the  development  of  this 
department  of  American  literature.  The 
editor  has  written  a  lengthy  introduction 
to  the  book. 

Orrain.    By  S.  Levett  Yeats. 

A  semi-historical  story,  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  France  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  con- 
taining a  variety  of  incidents  and  a  plot 
of  some  dimensions,  following  somewhat 
the  model  of  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman. 

McClure,  Phillips  and  Company: 

Andrea.  The  Tribulations  of  a  Child.  By 
Karin  Michaelis.  Translated  by  John  Nil- 
sen  Laurvik. 

This  story  of  Danish  origin  has  been 
very  successful  in  its  own  country,  as 
well  as  in  Germany.  Little  Andrea,  who 
is  a  bright,  sunny  invalid,  devotes  the 
remaining  days  of  her  life  to  attempt- 
ing to  restore  the  harmony  between  her 
father  and  mother,  who  had  become 
eitraiiged. 
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The  Complete  Motorist.     By  A.  B.   Filson 
Young. 

An  account  of  the  evolution  and  con- 
struction of  the  modem  motor-car,  with 
notes  on  the  selection,  use,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  same,  and  on  the  pleas- 
ures of  travel  upon  the  public  roads. 
A  sane  and  sensible  book.  The  one 
exception,  an  important  one,  that  must 
be  taken  to  it  is  that  it  deals  almost 
exclusively  with  machines  of  English 
and  Continental  make,  and  that,  in 
consequence,  its  value  to  owners  of 
American  cars  is  general  rather  than 
specific.  Allusion  to  this  book  is  made 
in  the  Chronicle  and  Comment. 

Little  Citizens.     By  Myra  Kelly. 

A  compilation  of  ten  stories  which 
were  recently  printed  in  McClure's 
Magazine.  They  are  pen  pictures  of 
different  incidents  which  occurred  dur- 
ing Miss  Kelly's  experience  as  a  school 
teacher  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York 
City.  A  portrait  and  sketch  of  Miss 
Kelly  will  be  found  in  the  Chronicle  and 
Comment. 

The  Mountains.    By  Stewart  Edward  White. 

A  review  of  this  book  appears  else- 
where in  this  number. 

The  Brethren.    By  H.  Rider  Haggard. 

A  story  of  the  crusades,  in  which  a 
young  English  girl,  a  relative  to  Saladin, 
is  captured  by  his  emissaries  and  carried 
to  Palestine,  from  which  place  she  is 
rescued  by  "The  Brethren,*'  two  knights 
who  arc  both  in  love  with  her.  A  more 
extended  reference  to  this  book  will  ap- 
pear in  a  later  number  of  this  magazine. 

Trusts    of    To-Day.      By    Gilbert    Holland 
Montague. 

A  book  that  gives  the  specific  facts 
about  the  financial  management,  the  dan- 
gers, and  the  advantages  of  trusts,  with 
information  as  to  the  remedies  for  trusts 
already  tried  or  proposed. 

The  Macmillan  Company: 

The    Practice   of    Self-Culture.      By    Hugh 
Black. 

Another  book  by  the  author  of  "Cul- 
ture and  Restraint."  It  deals  with  the 
practical  ways  in  which  the  self  can  be 
equipped  for  service.  It  does  not  claim 
that  self-culture  is  in  itself  a  complete 
ideal  for  human  life,  but  that  it  has  its 
place  as  the  necessary  education  to  make 
a  man's  contribution  to  the  world 
worthy. 

Songs  of  Motherhood.     Selected  by  Eliza- 
beth Johnson  Huckel. 

The  theme  of  these  poems  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  title. 

The  Phoenix  and  the  Carpet.    By  E.  Nesbit. 

The  Phoenix,  who  comes  out  of  an 
egg  which  is  found  in  a  roll  of  carpet 
just  bought  by  the  mother  of  five  chil- 
dren, tells  them  that  this  is  the  magic 


carpet  that  will  take  them  ansnvhere  they 
wish.  Under  his  guidance  wonderful 
journeys  are  taken. 

Whosoever   Shall   Offend.     By   F.   Marion 
Crawford. 

A  review  of  this  book  appears  else- 
where in  this  number. 

Reminiscences  of  Peace  and  War.    By  Mrs. 
Roger  A.  Pryor. 

A  review  of  this  book  will  appear 
later. 

Comedies  and  Legends  for  Marionettes.    By 
Georgiana  Goddard  King. 

An  explanation  of  a  new  and  popular 
amusement  for  children.  The  book 
tells  how  to  make  the  marionettes,  also 
how  to  make  a  marionette  theatre. 

Traitor  and  Loyalist.     By  Henry  Kitchell 
Webster. 

A  tale  of  love  and  adventure,  having 
for  its  theme  the  running  of  the  Union 
blockade  by  the  hero,  who  has  been  on 
the  sea  all  his  life  and  feels  no  instinct 
of  patriotism.  The  Southern  girl,  who 
loves  him,  cannot  accept  a  traitor,  as 
he  appears  to  be.  His  patriotism  finally 
awakens  and  he  finds  his  country. 

Corneille  and  Racine  in  England.    By  Doro- 
thea Frances  Canfield. 

A  study  of  the  English  translations 
of  the  two  Corneilles  and  Racine,  with 
especial  reference  to  their  presentation 
on  the  English  stage. 

Highways  and  Byways  of  the  South.     By 
Clifton  Johnson. 

A  volume  dealing  with  the  fields, 
woodlands,  small  villages,  and  scattered 
cabins  and  farmhouses  of  the  South  east 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  At  least  one 
chapter  is  devoted  to  each  State.  One 
chapter  is  given  to  descriptions  of  the 
homes,  habits  and  conditions  among 
the  negroes,  and  their  relation  with  the 
whites.  Very  little  is  said  about  the 
large  towns.  The  book  is  well  illus- 
trated. 

Falaisc  of  the  Blessed  Voice.     By  William 
Steams  Davis. 

To  be  reviewed  in  a  later  number. 

Players   and   Vagabonds.     By  Viola  Rose- 
boro. 

A  compilation  of  nine  short  stories 
written  by  Miss  Roseboro,  previously 
appearing  in  various  magazines.  They 
have  to  do  with  the  lives,  and  joys,  and 
sorrows  of  stage-people.  Four  of  them 
are  "Where  the  Ways  Crossed,"  "A 
Glimpse  of  an  Artist,"  "Our  Mantua- 
Maker,"  and  "A  Marriage  de  Conve- 
nance. 

Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years.    By  Edward 
Everett  Hale. 

To  this  new  edition,  published  in  one 
volume,  has  been  added  three  fresh 
chapters.     Two  of  these  concern   Dr. 
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Hale :  his  boyhood,  his  college  days,  his 
early  ministry,  the  causes  in  which  he 
took  part,  the  incidents  of  his  journey 
from  Boston  to  Washington  in  1844.  The 
other  chapter  deals  with  the  early 
American  magazines,  their  editors  and 
contributors. 

Adam  Smith.    By  Francis  W.  Hirst 

A  new  book,  edited  by  John  Morley, 
added  to  the  English  Men  of  Letters 
Series.  A  year  after  the  publication 
of  Mr.  John  Rae's  "Life  of  Adam 
Smith"  the  important  discovery  of 
Smith's  lectures  on  ^'Justice,  Police, 
Revenue,  and  Arms"  was  made.  These 
furnished  fresh  and  important  materials 
and  determined  the  fate  of  the  legend 
that  Smith  was  ''only  a  borrower  from 
the  French  school,  a  mere  reflector  of 
the  reflections  of  Turgot"  Mr.  Hirst 
has  done  full  justice  to  this  interesting 
subject,  and  has  written  a  biographical 
book  which  is  equal  to  the  literary  stan- 
dard of  this  series. 

A  History  of  Coltunbia  University,  1754- 
1904. 

A  record  of  the  successive  phases  of 
the  expansion  and  development  of  each 
of  the  component  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  University.  This  work  has  been 
in  charge  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Columbia  University 
Press. 

An  Irishman's  Story.    By  Justin  McCarthy. 

Although  Mr.  McCarthy  describes  his 
life  in  America  at  some  length,  he  de- 
votes the  greater  part  of  the  book  to 
his  work  for  the  Irish  movement  in  con- 
nection with  Parliamentary  committees 
and  political  affairs. 

Principles  and  Progress  of  English  Poetry. 
By  Charles  Mills  Gayley  and  Clement  C. 
Young. 

A  book  intended  as  a  manual  for  stu- 
dents, teachers,  and  for  general  readers 
who  take  interest  in  the  materials  and 
history  of  the  higher  English  poetry,  and 
seek  a  simple  statement  of  its  principles 
in  relation  to  life,  conduct  and  art. 

Principles  of  Relief.  By  Edward  T.  Devine, 
Ph.D. 

Dr.  Devine,  whose  long  exijerience  as 
General  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organ- 
isation of  New  York  has  made  him  an 
authority  on  the  subject,  extensively  dis- 
cusses the  general  principles  upon  which 
charitable  relief  should  be  given  to  de- 
pendent families. 

Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  in  Education. 
By  Henry  Churchill  King. 

In  the  preface  the  author  sums  up  the 
various  discussions  in  the  book  by  ex- 
pressing his  conviction  that  college  edu- 
cation cannot  hope  either  to  retain  or 
regain  its  important  place  in  the  national 
life,  except  as  it  recognises  itself  as 
giving  pre-eminently  the  supreme  train- 


ing of  the  entire  man  for  living;  that 
our  life,  individual  and  national,  must 
suffer  if  we  do  not  recognise  the  essen- 
tially fundamental  nature  of  religion; 
that  religious  education  itself  can  only 
count  as  it  ought,  when  its  breadth  and 
its  pre-eminently  personal  character  are 
clearly  recognised;  that  real  justice  can 
be  done  to  the  different  methods  natu- 
rally used  in  religious  work  only  by  a 
careful  psychological  study;  and  that, 
as  the  mechanical  view  everywhere  re- 
quires an  ideal  view  to  complete  it,  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  attainment 
of  high  character,  the  definite  physical 
and  psychological  conditions  involved  in 
our  natures  cannot  be  overlooked. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence:  An  In- 
teipretation  and  an  Analysis.  By  Herbert 
Friedenwald. 

The  rise  of  the  spirit  of  independence 
and  the  means  by  which  independence 
was  attained  are  here  reviewed.  The 
closing  chapter  tells  of  the  popular  re- 
ception which  met  the  Declaration. 

James  Pott  and  Company: 

Day  Dream  and  Even  Song.  By  Frederic 
Fairchild  Sherman. 

A  book  of  poems,  many  of  which  are 
reprints  from  the  pages  of  various  popu- 
lar magazines. 

My  Recollections.  By  Princess  Catherine 
Radziwill. 

In  this  remarkable  volume,  discussed 
elsewhere  in  this  number,  the  author 
brings  the  reader  face  to  face  with  many 
of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  as  she 
remembers  them  when  she  herself  was 
a  recognised  princess.  It  is  not  a  book 
of  memoirs  intended  to  clear  up  any 
interesting  points  of  history,  but  it  is  the 
recollections  of  many  things  of  impor- 
tance that  occurred  in  the  years  of  Prin- 
cess Radzi will's  prosperity,  as  well  as 
those  of  adversity. 

The  Wisdom  of  Folly.    By  Cosmo  Hamilton. 
The  events  of  three  exciting  days  in 
the  otherwise  peaceful  life  of  a  fluffy- 
minded  lady. 

G.  P,  Putnam's  Sofis: 

Poems  and  Tales  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  6 
vols.    . 

Essays  by  Lord  Macaulay.  Edited  by  His 
Sister,  Lady  Trevelyan.     6  vols. 

Handy  Volume  editions;  handsomely 
bound  and  illustrated. 

The  Prince  Chap.    By  Edward  Peple. 

A  story  in  three  curtains  and  several 
scenes.  The  hero  is  a  young  American 
artist  living  in  a  London  art  colony ;  the 
heroine,  a  little  orphaned  child  left  to 
his  care.  It  is  an  amtisiag,  sntintntml 
and  pathetic  story. 
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A  Book  of  Ghosts.    By  S.  Baring-Gould. 

A  collection  of  twenty-one  ghost  sto- 
ries, live  of  which  have  been  previously 
published. 

The  Ideal  Mother.    By  B.  Gwernydd  New- 
ton. 

i  he  first  part  of  this  book  is  a  "mono- 
logue of  the  orphaned  heart,  breathing 
sweet  memories  in  broken  retiections. ' 
The  second  part  portrays  the  ideal 
mother's  service,  sacrihce  and  sover- 
eignty through  the  study  of  representa- 
tive examples. 

Literary  Landmarks  of  the  Scottish  Univer- 
sities.    By  Laurence  Hutton. 

Mr.  Hutton's  last  work  deals  with  the 
home  of  his  ancestors,  the  last  chapter 
with  St.  Andrews  University,  in  whose 
town  was  the  birthplace  ot  his  father. 
1  he  death  of  the  author  occurred  bctore 
the  prools  were  revised,  this  being  done 
by  a  triend.  Fresh  anecdotes  of  Burns, 
Scott,  and  Byron  are  told  and  nume- 
rous  illustrations   are  given. 

The  Heart's  Quest.     By  Barton  Grey. 
Poems  ironi  a  Southern  author. 

The  Book  of  Clever  Beasts.  By  Myrtle  Reed 
Illustrated  by  Peter  iNiewell. 

A  tale  of  many  departed  authors  who 
have  come  back  to  this  world  in  the 
form  of  animals.  The  humour  of  the 
story  is  enhanced  by  the  ludicrous  illus- 
trations. 

A  Primer  of  Library  Practice  for  Junior 
Assistants.  By  George  E.  Roebuck  and 
Wm.  Benson  Thome. 

The  object  of  this  small  volume  is 
to  place  a  cheap  and  handy  guide  to  the 
study  of  library  economy  within  the 
reach  of  the  junior  assistant.  It  is  also 
a  simple  introduction  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced manuals. 

Breaking  the  Wilderness.  By  Frederick  S. 
Dellenbaugh. 

A  story  of  the  conquest  of  the  Far 
West,  from  the  wanderings  of  Cabeza 
de  Vaca  to  the  first  descent  of  the  Colo- 
rado by  Powell,  and  the  completion  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  with  particu- 
lar account  of  the  exploits  of  trappers 
and  traders. 

Japanese  Life   in   Town   and   Country.     By 
George  William  Knox. 

The  latest  volume  in  the  Asiatic 
Neighbour  Series.  The  author  treats  in- 
telligently of  the  daily  life  of  the  Japan- 
ese, their  religion  and  the  traditions 
that  have  helped  or  hindered  them,  hav- 
ing become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
these  people  in  the  hfteen  years  spent 
among  I  hem. 

The  Kingdom  of  Siam.    Edited  by  A.  Cecil 
Carter,  M.A. 

Various  officials  in  the  service  of  the 
Siamese  Government  have  written  the 


articles  which  are  here  edited  and  pub- 
lished in  book  form.  Although  the  editor 
assures  the  reader  that,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, these  articles  contain  accurate 
statements  of  existing  conditions,  he 
does  not  claim  to  have  given  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  people  and  country  in 
any  way.  There  are  sixty- four  full-page 
illustrations. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company: 

Doctor  Luke  of  The  Labrador.    By  Norman 
Duncan. 

A  story  of  the  bleak  northern  coast. 
The  hardships  encountered  by  storms  on 
the  sea  and  by  famine  and  cold  on  land, 
and  the  patience  and  bravery  of  the 
fishermen,  together  with  their  supersti- 
tions and  odd  ways,  are  vividly  brought 
out. 

Gwen.    An  Idyll  of  the  Canyon.    By  Ralph 
Connor. 

An  illustrated  holiday  edition  of  the 
famous  canyon  story  from  "The  Sky 
Pilot." 

Denizens  of  the  Deep.    By  Frank  T.  Bullen. 

The  stories  about  the  inhabitants  of 
the  sea  here  told  are  based  upon  the  per- 
sonal observations  of  the  author,  sup- 
ported by  scientific  facts  and  ornamented 
by  imagination. 

Scott-Thaw  Company: 

Songs  of  the  Birth  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
Illustrated  by  Albrecht  Durer. 

Contains  songs  of  the  Annunciation 
and  of  the  shepherds  of  the  Nativity,  the 
wise  men  and  the  flight  to  Egypt  and  of 
Yuletide. 

Delilah.    By  G.  Constant  Lounsbery. 

A  play  in  blank  verse.  It  is  composed 
of  three  acts. 

Charles  Scribtier's  Sons: 

Music  and  Other   Poems.     By   Henry  van 
Dyke. 

A  book  of  poems  written  in  the  char- 
acteristic style  of  this  popular  author. 

Fetichisni  in  West  Africa.   By  Robert  Ham- 
ill   Nassau. 

During  the  forty  years  which  he  has 
spent  as  a  missionar>'  to  the  Africans, 
Dr.  Nassau  has  made  it  a  habit  to  study 
the  native  thought  as  expressed  in  fet- 
ichisni, which,  to  quote  Professor  Tiele, 
"discloses  a  longing  of  the  religious  soul 
which  deserves  our  respect."  The  book 
contains  splendid  descriptions  of  the 
social  customs,  the  government,  and  the 
entire  life  of  the  natives  of  West  Africa, 
as  ruled  over  by  this  form  of  spiritism. 

The  Undercurrent.     By  Robert  Grant. 

A  review  of  this  book  appears  else- 
where in  this  number. 
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Gainsborough  and  His  Place  in  English  Art 
By  Sir  Walter  Armstrong. 

A  review  of  this  book  appears  else- 
where in  this  magazine. 

Traffics  and  Discoveries.  Rudyard  Kipling. 
This  book,  which  was  reviewed  in  a 
previous  number  of  The  Bookman,  has 
been  published  as  Vol.  XII.  of  the  Out- 
ward Bound  edition  of  Kipling's  work. 
This  edition  is  sold  to  subscribers  only. 

Edinburgh.    By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

A  new  illustrated  edition  of  Mr.  Ste- 
venson's well-known  book  on  Edin- 
burgh. 

Monarch,  the  Big  Bear  of  Tallac.    By  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton. 

One  of  the  author's  sentimental  nature 
tales  is  here  published  in  holiday  attire. 
There  are  one  hundred  drawings. 

Frederick  A,  Stokes  Company: 

Mammy  'Mongst  the  Wild  Nations  of  Eu- 
rope.   By  Ruthella  Mory  Bibbins. 

A  picture  of  Europe  as  seen  by  a 
coloured  nurse.  It  is  told  in  negro  dia- 
lect. 

The  Captains  and  the  Kings.     By  Henry 
Haynie. 

Short  sketches  of  eminent  men  in 
various  walks  of  life.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln is  the  only  American  introduced 
among  the  dozens  of  foreign  celebrities. 

Mammy's  Li'l  Chilluns.    By  Clara  Andrews 
Williams. 

The  adventures  of  some  little  black 
children  told  in  rhyme.  Characteristic 
coloured  illustrations  add  greatly  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  book. 

Fairy  Tales  by  Dumas.     Edited  and  trans- 
lated by  Harry  A.  Spurr. 

Two  fairy  tales  for  children.  "When 
Pierrot  was  Young"  first  appeared  in 
Le  Mousquetaire  in  1854.  the  title  being 
"The  King  of  Bohemia ;"  "The  Countess 
Bertha's  Honey  Feast"  was  published  in 
1844. 

Saints  and  Festivals  of  the  Christian  Church. 
By  H.  Pomeroy  Brewster. 

A  large  portion  of  this  book  was 
printed  as  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
Rochester  Union  and  Advertiser.  One 
peculiarity  of  the  work  is  that  it  can  be 
successfully  used  as  a  year  book  for 
both  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants. It  includes  a  chronological  list 
of  the  Bishops  and  Popes  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  from  the  death  of  Saint 
Peter:  also  a  list  of  canonised  saints 
and  others. 

Snowland  Folk.    By  Robert  E.  Peary. 

Stories  of  the  Eskimos,  bears,  dogs, 
musk  oxen,  and  other  dwellers  in  the 
frozen  North,  splendidly  illustrated  by 


engravings  of  photographs  by  Comman- 
der Peary  and  of  drawings  by  Albert 
Operti.     They  are  meant  for  children. 

Imported  Americans.    By  Broughton  Bran- 
denburg. 

A  sociological  study  of  the  immigra- 
tion problem,  so  far  as  Italians  are  con- 
cerned. The  author  and  his  wife  lived 
in  the  guise  of  poor  Italians  in  the  Ita- 
lian quarters  in  New  York,  travelled 
by  steerage  to  Naples,  lodged  in  a  Sicil- 
ian village  and  returned  as  immigrants 
to  Ellis  Island.  The  book  is  one  of 
great  value  to  students  of  the  subject. 

Strenuous  Animals.    By  Edwin  J.  Webster. 

A  collection  of  humorous  stories 
about  fish,  birds,  and  animals,  accom- 
panied by  characteristic  illustrations. 

May  Irwin's  Home  Cooking. 

A  collection  of  recipes,  including  some 
that  were  wrung  away  from  reticent 
chefs  and  head  waiters,  others  that  the 
author's  friends  have  generously  con* 
tributed  and  several  of  her  own. 

Further  India.    By  Hugh  Clifford. 

A  story  of  exploration  from  the  ear- 
liest times  in  Burma,  Malaya,  Siam  and 
Indo-China.  The  volume  is  thoroughly 
illustrated  with  maps,  photographs  and 
drawings. 

The  Book  of  the  Dog.  Stories  and  Verses  by 
Alice  Calhoun  Haines.  Facsimiles  of 
drawings  in  colour  by  Elisabeth  F.  Bon- 
sall. 

Pets.  By  A.  C.  Haines.  Illustrated  by  Louis 
Rhead. 

Juveniles,  handsomely  illustrated  with 
full-page  colour  pictures  and  border  de- 
signs. 

A.   IVesscls  Company: 

Maximes. 

These  maxims  are  printed  in  both 
the  French  and  English  language. 

AKRON,  OHIO. 

The  SaalUcld  Publishing  Company: 
Billy  Whiskers,  Jr.  By  Frances  Trego  Mont- 
gomery. 

Juvenile.  The  adventures  and  expe- 
riences of  a  goat. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

American  Tract  Society: 

History  of  American  Revivals.  By  Frank  G. 
Eeardsley,  Ph.D. 

In  the  preface  the  author  says  the 
purpose  of  the  book  is  to  furnish  within 
modest  .limits  a  simple  and  straight- 
forward account  of  the  great  revivals 
and  revival  movements  characteristic  of 
our  national  religious  history. 
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Nameless  Women  of  the  Bible.     By  Rev. 
Theron  Brown. 

This  volume  does  not  cover  every  un- 
named woman  in  the  Bible,  but  only 
those  who  by  act  or  influence  illustrated 
some  virtue  or  pointed  some  useful  les- 
son. 

American  Unitarian  Association: 

John  Gilley.    By  Charles  W.  Eliot. 

A  reprint  from  the  Century  Magazine, 
well  bound,  and  issued  as  Volume  I. 
of  True  American  Types  Series. 

The   Supremacy  of  Jesus.     By  Joseph  H. 
Crooker. 

Dr.  Crooker  goes  beyond  the  surface- 
life  of  the  material  into  the  deeper  things 
of  the  spirit,  searches  for  and  points  out 
those  hidden  springs  of  Jesus*  power, 
which  arc  the  source  of  the  "waters  of 
life." 

The  Touch  of  Nature.    By  Augustus  Men- 
don  Lord. 

These  simple  stories  of  great  people 
which  the  author  retells  have  a  three- 
fold object:  to  supply  material  for  pub- 
lic school  teachers  who  are  required  to 
tell  stories  to  their  pupils;  to  aid  the 
fireside  story-teller ;  to  move  the  readers 
to  search  for  themselves  among  the 
rich  collections  of  natural  folk-lore. 

The  Wandering  Host.    By  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan. 

To  this  little  allegorical  sketch,  which 
was  originally  entitled  "The  Story  of  the 
Innumerable  Company,"  the  author  has 
made  some  additions. 

Richard  G.  Badger: 

Poems  by  Alexander  Francis  Chamberlain. 

A  collection  of  hymns,  religious 
poems,  sonnets,  translations,  etc. 

Interludes.    By  Philip  Becker  Goetz. 
Poems. 

Crux  Aetatis.    And  Other  Poems.    By  Mar- 
tin Schutze. 

A  book  of  verse. 

Fleeting  Fancies.    By  William  F.  Kirk. 

A  book  of  poems  on  various  themes. 
They  originally  appeared  in  the  Milwau- 
kee Sentinel. 

A  National  Paean.    By  Walter  Allen  Rice. 

^  A  collection  of  poems  and  songs  pre- 
viously published  in  a  number  of  the 
leading  papers  of  the  United  States. 
The  volume  takes  its  name  from  the 
first  poem. 

Poems.     By  William  M.  Byram. 

A  collection  of  verse  of  love  and 
adventure,  as  well  as  poems  on  general 
subjects. 

Tears.    By  Julius  Hopp. 

A  drama  of  modem  life  in  four  acts. 


The  Heavenly  Dykes.    By  June  £.  Downey. 
A  collection  of  verse. 

Pebbles  from  the  Shore.    By  E.  A.  Kimball. 
Poems. 

Dana  Estes  and  Company: 

The  Minute  Boys  of  the  Green  Mountains. 
By  James  Otis. 

A  new  volume  by  the  author  whose 
books  are  so  well  and  favourably  known 
among  boys.  It  is  a  narration  of  the 
thrilling  adventures  of  two  sixteen-year- 
old  youths  during  the  year  1777,  when 
they  served  the  colonies  against  the 
king. 

Patriot  and  Tory.     By  Edward  S.  Ellis. 

A  story  for  boys  about  the  American 
Revolution.  Two  brothers  fighting  on 
opposite  sides  are  the  principal  charac- 
ters in  the  book.  The  historical  events 
connected  with  the  story  are  very  in- 
structive. 

The  Merryweathers.    By  Laura  E.  Richards. 

The  style  which  has  drawn  many 
young  people  to  the  works  of  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards is  followed  in  the  present  volume, 
which  narrates  further  adventures  of 
some  of  the  characters  in  the  Margaret 
and  Hildegarde  series. 

A    Short  History    of    Ancient    Egypt.    By 
Percy  E.  Newberry  and  John  Garstang. 

A  brief  history  of  Egypt  from  the 
founding  of  the  monarchy  until  the  dis- 
integration of  the  empire  three  thou- 
sand years  afterward. 

Love  Triumphant.     By  Frederic  Lawrence 
Knowles. 

A  collection  of  poems  concerning  love, 
religion,  patriotism,  and  problems  of 
human  experience. 

The  Rock  Frog.    By  Harriet  A.  Cheever. 

The  experiences  of  "Ker-Chunk,"  the 
Rock  Frog,  and  his  friend?,  Boom-a- 
Room,  Father  Hind  Legs,  and  Patty-go- 
Frump.    A  story  for  children. 

Defending  the  Island.    By  James  Otis. 

A  story  telling  how  the  children  of 
two  families,  living  on  Mount  Desert  in 
1758,  defended  the  island,  during  Uicir 
fathers'  absence,  against  a  combined 
attack  of  French  and  Indians.  A  talc 
of  interest  to  young  people. 

Gloria.    By  Faith  Bickford. 

The  story  of  little  Gloria,  who  was 
separated  from  her  mother  when  a  baby 
and  supposed  to  be  an  orphan.  Her  gift 
of  whistling  brought  her  opportunities 
for  travel  and  secured  many  friends. 
She  at  last  found  her  mother  and  her 
home. 

Puss  in   the   Comer.     By    Edith    Francis 
Foster. 

A  story  written  in  the  form  of  a  rd>ti8. 
Quite  frequently  little  pictures  take  tiie 
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place  of  words  in  the  text  The  child 
fills  in  the  word  needed,  and  thus  learns 
to  fit  names  and  objects  together.  It  is 
designed  not  only  as  a  puzzle  for  chil- 
dren but  as  an  interesting  story  and  pic- 
ture book. 

The  Story  of  Little  Peter.  From  the  "Peter 
Simple  of  Captain  Marryat.  Edited  by 
Frederic  Lawrence  Knowles. 

The  story  of  the  hero's  early  life  in 
Captain  Marryat's  "Peter  Simple"  is 
here  given  in  a  simplified  form,  in  order 
that  young  readers  may  be  fully  able  to 
appreciate  it.  It  is  the  latest  addition 
to  the  Famous  Children  of  Literature 
•        Series. 

Chatterbox.    Founded  by  J.  Erskine  Clarke. 

The  1904  edition  of  this  very  popular 
juvenile. 

What  Paul  Did.    By  Etheldred  B.  Barry. 

The  story  of  a  brave  and  lovable  little 
cripple.  Lessons  of  patience,  charity, 
and  courage  may  be  learned  from  read- 
ing about  Paul. 

Oliver  Ditson  Company: 

Wagner  Lyrics  for  Soprano.  Edited  by  Carl 
Ambruster. 

Wagner  Lyrics  for  Tenor.  Edited  by  Carl 
Ambruster. 

Ten  Hungarian  Rhapsodies  by  Franz  Liszt 
Edited  by  August  Spanuth  and  John  Orth. 

These  three  volumes,  each  complete  in 
itself,  belong  to  the  Musicians'  Library. 
They  are  edited  by  persons  who  are 
authorities  on  the  subjects.  Each  vol- 
ume contains  the  best  photograph  of  the 
composer  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  There 
is  also  a  critical  introduction.  They  are 
well  bound  and  are  full  folio  size. 

The  Symphony  Since  Beethoven.  By  Felix 
Weingartner. 

The  present  edition  is  more  carefully 
finished  in  style  and  precision  than  was 
the  first.  In  this  book  he  leaves  no  room 
for  the  impression  that  he  considers 
the  further  development  of  the  sym- 
phony impossible,  an  idea  which  some 
readers  gathered  from  the  first  edition. 

Lessons  in  Music  Form.  By  Percy  Goet- 
schius. 

A  manual  of  analysis  of  all  the  struc- 
tural factors  and  designs  employed  in 
musical  composition. 

A  Guide  to  Parsifal.    By  Richard  Aldrich. 

The  aim  of  this  book,  as  the  preface 
states  it  is  to  assemble  some  of  the  most 
important  facts  about  the  sources,  the 
origin,  the  characters  and  the  poetical 
and  musical  structure  of  "Parsifal." 


Ginn  and  Company: 

Cyr*s  Graded  Art  Readers. 
^    Ellen  M.  Cyr. 

Edttcitiftimli 
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The  Sonnets  of  Shake«>eare.    With  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  H.  C.  Beechiog. 

The  fact  that  this  book  is  included  in 
the  Athenaeum  Press  Series  implies 
that  it  is  designed  for  students.  It  is, 
however,  of  sufficient  general  interest 
to  insure  for  itself  a  wide  circle  of 
readers. 

A  Short  History  of  England.    By  Edward 
P.  Cheney. 

Educational.  The  book  contains  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  original  pen  draw- 
ings and  forty  maps,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  use  in  colleges  and  high  schools, 
where  a  somewhat  complete  English 
course  is  offered. 

Houghton,  MiMin  and  Company: 

Far  and  Near.    By  John  Burroughs. 

Although  Mr.  Burroughs  said  that 
"Riverby"  would  probably  be  his  last 
outdoor  book,  another  volume  of  essays 
has  been  added  to  the  list.  A  number 
of  chapters  concerns  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica during  the  fair  season,  but  about 
half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  Alaska 
and  Siberia,  which  places  were  visited 
when  the  writer  was  a  member  of  the 
Harriman  Expedition  in  1899. 

The  Amateur  Spirit.    By  Bliss  Perry. 

Reserved  for  review  in  a  later  number. 

Kristy's  Queer  Christmas.    By  Olive  Thome 
Miller. 

In  this  book  the  author  has  departed 
from  her  usual  custom  of  writing  of  bird- 
life,  and  has  offered  to  her  many  ad- 
mirers a  jolly  Christmas  story.  A  num- 
ber of  different  stories  are  interwoven 
in  this  one. 

Jewel's  Story  Book.    By  Clara  Louise  Bum- 
ham. 

A  sequel  to  "Jewel."  It  is  the  work 
of  Jewel's  mother  during  her  trip  abroad, 
and  is  the  gift  which  she  brings  home 
to  the  little  girl. 

Off  the  Highway.    By  Alice  Prescott  Smith. 

The  love  affairs  of  two  men  and  two 
women  are  woven  into  this  romance. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  California,  and  life 
on  fruit  farms  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas  is 
portrayed. 

New  France  and  New  England.    By  John 
Fiske. 

The  last  work  of  the  deceased  author 
is  uniform  with  his  other  books  of  his- 
tory. Two  hundred  illustrations  with 
portraits,  maps,  facsimiles  contemporary 
views,  prints,  and  other  historic  mate- 
rials enhance  the  value  of  Uie  book. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  only  single  book 
which  has  altogether  adequately  filled 
the  need  of  a  critical  yet  brief  con- 
sideration of  the  struggle  for  suprem- 
acy on  this  continent  between  ramce 
and  England,  between  yfrtftlntitin  and 
dM  9gm  of  tnilynitr«v^j 
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I  Reaper.    By  Edith  Rickart. 

A  review  of  this  book  appears  else- 
where in  this  number. 

'ers  of  John  Ruskin  to  Charles  Eliot 
orton.    2  vols. 

A  review  of  this  book  will  appear  in 
a  later  number. 

ics  of  Joy.  By  Frank  Dempster  Sher- 
tan. 

A  collection  of  poems. 

\  Playmate  Hours.  By  Mary  Thacher 
[igginson. 

Poems. 

\  Basket  Woman.    By  Mary  Austin. 

A  collection  of  stories  from  the  des- 
ert of  California,  of  Indians  and  coyotes, 
ranches  and  cattle,  miners  and  shep- 
herds. They  give  the  young  reader  a 
very  correct  idea  of  life  in  this  part  of 
the  country. 

en  the  King  Came.    By  George  Hodges. 

The  stories  from  the  four  Gospels  ar- 
ranged in  chronological  order,  so  as  to 
give  a  clear  view  of  the  events  and 
teachings  of  the  life  of  Christ.  They 
will  be  noticed  in  a  later  number. 

5  Queen's  Progress  and  Other  Eliza- 
ethan  Sketches.     By  Felix  E.  Schelling. 

A  volume  of  sketches  of  some  sub- 
jects in  the  Elizabethan  Age  of  less 
weight  than  those  usually  discussed. 

ance:  The  Fundamental  Verity.    By  Or- 
lando J.  Smith. 

Offering  a  key  to  the  fundamental 
scientific  interpretations  of  the  system 
of  Nature,  a  definition  of  Natural  Relig- 
ion, and  a  consequent  agreement  be- 
tween science  and  religion. 

tobiography,  Memories  and  Experiences 
{  Moncure  Daniel  Conway.  Vols.  I. 
nd  n. 

A  review  of  this  work  will  appear 
later. 

xy.     By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

Trixy,  a  little  dog  of  wonderful  talent, 
falls  into  the  hands  of  two  doctors  who, 
in  the  aid  of  science,  plan  to  perform 
an  experiment  in  vivisection.  This  in- 
tention crushes  the  hope  of  one  of  the 
doctors  of  winning  the  hand  of  the  lady 
whom  he  loves,  who  transfers  her  af- 
fections to  the  young  lawyer  who  res- 
cued the  dog  and  whom  science  had 
never  tempted. 

s  of  Gossip.    By  Rebecca  Harding  Davis. 

A  very  interesting  book  of  reminis- 
cences, in  which  Mrs.  Davis  shows  the 
great  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
American  ideas  and  tr^inipg  within  her 
remembrance. 


Biddy's  Episodes.   By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whit- 
ney. 

Simultaneously  with  the  eightieth 
birthday  celebration  of  Mrs.  Whitney 
comes  the  announcement  of  her  new 
novel.  It  is  written  in  her  own  indi- 
vidual style,  and  in  Biddy  the  readers 
recognise  the  same  happy-hearted  type 
of  girl  that  held  their  interest  thirty 
years  ago. 

Lee  and  Shepard: 

The  Young  Vigilantes.    By  Samuel  Adams 
Drake. 

A  story  of  California  life  in  the  fiftioifi. 
Col.  Drake  has  put  much  of  his  personal 
recollection  into  this  story,  which  he  has 
written  for  boys. 

The  Taming  of  Betty.    By  Cally  Ryland. 

The  story  of  a  bright,  lovable  Vir- 
ginia girl  who  is  a  thorough  romp.  She 
at  last  wins  the  esteem  of  her  stem, 
cold  father,  and  arouses  her  delicate 
mother  by  her  heroism.  This  spirit  of 
love  and  appreciation  which  she  has  ex- 
cited is  the  "taming  of  Betty." 

Dorothy  Dainty  at  School.    By  Amy  Brooks. 

Randy's  Good  Times.    By  Amy  Brooks. 

These  two  books  give  the  further  ex- 
periences of  two  girls  with  whom  the 
readers  of  these  series  are  well  ac- 
quainted. Dorothy  appeals  to  little  girls 
from  five  to  ten  years  of  age;  Randy, 
as  a  young  lady  of  eighteen,  to  readers 
of  more  mature  years. 

A  Lass  of  Dorchester.    By  Annie  M.  Barnes. 

The  story  of  the  voUng  womanhood 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  Blew,  a  character  in 
a  former  book  by  the  same  author. 
Many  exciting  events  with  Indians  and 
other  enemies  are  narrated. 

The  Laurel  Token.    By  Annie  M.  Barnes. 

A  story  of  the  Yamassee  uprising. 
The  heroine,  who  is  a  very  beautiful 
young  girl,  rendered  a  great  service  to 
the  colony,  in  appreciation  of  which 
Captain  Harrison  gave  her  a  sjjrig  of 
laurel  with  the  promise  that  if  she 
needed  his  assistance  at  any  time  the 
presentation  of  this  laurel  would  pro- 
cure it.  The  promise  is  claimed  to  save 
the  life  of  her  father,  who  was  con- 
demned to  die  as  a  spy.  The  overcom- 
ing of  the  prejudice  and  jealousy  felt  by 
her  two  cousins,  in  whose  family  she 
jived,  is  one  of  the  main  features  of  the 
story. 

Larry  the  Wanderer.     By  Edward   Strate- 
meyer. 

This  tale,  originally  published  as  a 
serial  in  Good  News,  relates  the  history 
of  a  young  boy  who  has  been  thrown 
on  the  world  as  long  as  he  can  remem- 
ber. His  one  ambition  is  to  solve  the 
mystery  which  surrounds  his  parentage. 
This  ambition  is  realised  after  years  of 
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wandering  and  many  misfortunes.  The 
book  is  written  as  an  object  lesson,  to 
show  what  a  truly  manly  boy  can  do 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

On  the  Trail  of  Pontiac.    By  Edward  Stra- 
temeyer. 

While  a  complete  story  in  itself,  it  is 
the  fourth  volume  in  the  Qjlonial  Series. 
The  plot  is  laid  in  our  own  country  im- 
mediately after  the  war  with  France. 
The  establishment  of  a  trading  post 
upon  the  Ohio  River  and  adventures 
with  the  Indians  form  a  part  of  the  plot. 

Daily  Cheer  Year  Book.     Selected  and  ar- 
ranged by  M.  Allette  Ayer. 

In  this  little  volume  there  is  a  page 
for  each  day  in  the  year,  on  which  is 
printed  choice  bits  of  verse  or  prose. 
The  introduction  is  by  Dr.  Francis  E. 
Clark,  the  founder  of  the  Christian  En- 
deavor Society. 

Two  Young  Inventors.     By  Alvah  Milton 
Kerr. 

An  exciting  tale  of  two  youths  who 
secure  a  mechanical  education  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  efforts  to  construct  a  flying- 
boat  that  shall  rise  in  the  air,  as  well 
as  skim  the  water.  During  a  stirring 
experience  they  render  an  important 
service  to  the  North  Shore  Railroad,  for 
which  they  are  rewarded  by  positions  in 
the  department  of  engineering. 

The  Children  on  the  Top  Floor.    By  Nina 
Rhoades. 

The  children  here  renew  their  ac- 
quaintance with  Winifred  Hamilton,  the 
little  heroine  of  Miss  Rhoades's  last 
year's  book,  who  is  now  living  on  the 
second  floor  of  an  apartment  house.  Two 
new  young  friends,  who  live  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  same  house,  are  introduced. 
The  story  is  intended  for  children  of 
ten  and  fourteen. 

The  Making  of  Meenie.     By  Edith  L.  Gil- 
bert. 

Meenie  is  a  waif  whom  the  mother 
of  "The  Frolicsome  Four,"  last  year's 
story,  has  befriended  and  installed  in 
charge  of  the  twins,  to  whom  the  un- 
couth girl  is  closely  attached.  Through 
the  tact  and  kindness  of  an  older  girl, 
who  visits  the  family,  Meenie  becomes 
an  entirely  different  character. 

Helen    Grant's    Friends.      By    Amanda    M. 
Douglas. 

This  book  is  a  complete  tale,  but  it 
gives  the  reader  another  chapter  in  the 
life  of  Helen  Grant,  the  heroine  of 
"Helen  Grant's  Schooldays."  It  relates 
the  sorrows  and  disappointments  of  her 
girlhood,  but  her  frankness  and  indepen- 
dence bring  her  success. 

An  Honor  Girl.    By  Evelyn  Raymond. 

The  story  of  a  girl  who  feels  it  her 
duty   to  sacrifice  a   scholarship   which 


would  take  her  through  Wellesl^  Col- 
lege, in  order  that  she  may  assist  her 
family,  who  have  met  with  reverses,  and 
her  wayward  brother.  By  her  unselfish- 
ness she  wins  many  friends,  helps  her 
brother  to  lead  a  manly  life,  and  brings 
much  happiness  to  her  family,  who  final- 
ly become  prosperous  again. 

Stories  of  Brave  Old  Times.    By  Helen  M. 
Cleveland. 

A  collection  of  nineteen  fresh,  vigor- 
ous stories  of  scenes  which  took  place 
previous  to  or  were  connected  with  the 

American  Revolution. 

•■•» 

Jack  Tenfield's  Star.    By  Martha  James. 

The  story  of  a  plucky  Yankee  lad  and 
his  sister.  Young  readers  will  find  Jack 
an  example  of  a  manly,  generous  youth, 
whose  adventures  are  likely  to  interest 
them. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

The  Story  of  Rolf  and  the  Viking's  Bow. 
By  Allen  French. 

An  exciting  story  of  adventure  in  Ice- 
land. Several  legends  are  woven  into 
the  plot,  and  its  chief  aim  is  to  present 
them  in  a  simple,  direct  style  that  should 
appeal  to  young  readers. 

Stories  of  Adventure.     By  Edward  Everett 
Hale. 

Stories  of  Discovery.     By  Edward  Everett 
Hale. 

The  attractiveness  of  these  well- 
known  books  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  portraits  and  pictures  reproduced 
from  illustrations  in  early  editions  of 
voyages  and  biographies. 

The  Nursery  Fire.     By  Rosalind  Richards. 
Illustrated  by  Clara  E.  Atwood. 

Juvenile. 

George  Eliot.     By  Mathilde  Blind. 

A  new  edition  to  which  Frank  Waldo 
and  G.  A.  Turkinton  have  added  a  crit- 
ical estimate  of  George  Eliot's  writings 
and  supplementary  chapters  on  her  meth- 
ods of  work  and  her  friends  and  home 
life. 

The  Place  of  My  Desire  and  Other  Poems. 
By  Edith  Colby  Banfield. 

The  poems  in  this  book  were  included 
among  the  papers  left  at  the  author's 
death. 

Lullaby     Castle     and     Other     Poems.     By 
Blanche  Mary  Channing. 

A  collection  of  verse. 

A  Short  Constitutional  History  of  the  United 
States.     By  Francis  Newton  Thorpe. 

Educational.  A  one-volume  text-book 
which  narrates  the  constitutional  history 
both  of  the  Union  and  of  the  States,  and 
shows  the  common  basis  of  American 
local  and  general  government 
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Irma  and  Nap.    By  Helen  Leah  Reed. 

A  story  dealing  with  home  and  school 
life  in  a  suburban  town.  This  book,  for 
younger  girls,  is  written  in  the  same  sim- 
ple and  natural  style  which  characterised 
the  "Brenda"  stories  for  older  girls. 

Sweet  Peggy.    By  Linnie  S.  Harris. 

The  themes  of  the  story  are  love, 
music  and  nature.  The  hero  falls  in 
love  with  a  voice,  which  he  afterwards 
finds  belongs  to  the  daughter  of  a  neigh- 
bour. Peggy,  the  heroine,  is  a  charming, 
fresh  and  unconventional  country  girl. 

The  Little  Book  of  Life  After  Death.  By 
Gustav  Theodor  Fechner.  Translated  by 
Mary  C.  Wadsworth. 

In  this  book  the  theory  is  offered  that 
a  person  leads  three  lives  on  earth: 
First,  that  before  birth ;  second,  that  be- 
tween birth  and  death;  third,  the  real 
life  entered  on  by  the  process  we  call 
death. 

Little  Almond  Blossoms.  By  Jessie  Juliet 
Knox. 

A  book  of  Chinese  stories  for  children. 
The  titles  of  some  of  the  stories  are: 
"Two  Little  Chinese  Sisters,"  "How 
Ah  Chee  Found  Santa  Claus,"  "How 
Santa  Claus  Came  to  Suey  Hip,"  etc. 

The  Alley  Cat's  Kitten.  By  Caroline  M. 
Fuller. 

The  tale  of  a  kitten  left  at  the  door 
of  a  house  and  presented  as  a  Christmas 
gift  to  Eunice,  the  little  daughter  of  the 
home.  The  adventures  of  "Weejums," 
the  name  given  to  the  kitten,  and  of 
the  other  household  pets  are  intended 
to  appeal  to  young  readers. 

The  Child  at  Play.    By  Clara  Murray. 
Juvenile. 

Morning  Thoughts  to  Cheer  the  Day.  Se- 
lected and  arranged  by  Maria  H.  LeRow. 

In  the  preface  of  this  book  the  author 
says  its  object  is  to  strengthen  faith  in 
the  universal  providence  of  God,  to  make 
it  felt  that  our  new  knowledge  does  not 
eliminate  the  Father,  to  comfort  hearts 
that  mourn,  to  help  the  young  soul  upon 
its  upward  way. 

In  the  Miz.  By  Grace  E.  Ward.  Illustrated 
by  Clara  E.  Atwood. 

Juvenile.  This  book  contains  seven 
fanciful  and  impossible  stories  of  in- 
terest to  very  young  children.  The  title 
of  the  sixth  story  is  the  one  which  gives 
the  name  to  the  book. 

Roma  Beata.    By  Maud  Howe. 

The  material  for  this  book  has  been 
taken  from  the  letters  and  diaries  of 
the  author,  written  during  her  visits  to 
Rome,  Tuscany,  etc.  The  work  is  well 
illustrated  from  drawings  by  Mr.  Elliott 
and  from  ▼arious  photographs. 


The  Old  Masters  and  Their  Pictures.    By 
Sarah  Tytler. 

This  book,  for  the  use  of  schools  and 
learners  in  art,  is  a  simple  statement 
concerning  the  great  masters  in  painting 
of  every  age  and  country.  It  makes  no 
pretence  to  exhaustiveness.  There  are 
twentv  full-page  illustrations  in  half- 
tone from  as  many  famous  paintings. 

The  Princess  Thora.    By  Harris  Burland. 

A  tale  of  love  and  adventure,  in  which 
the  author  has  displayed  a  lively  imag- 
ination. The  scene  is  laid  in  the  frozen 
North,  in  the  land  of  Astumia,  whose 
capital,  according  to  Mr.  Burland,  is 
situated  almost  exactly  over  the  North 
Pole.  An  expedition  goes  to  this  city 
to  reclaim  Princess  Thora,  who  had 
been  driven  from  her  own  country  by  a 
usurper.  The  reader's  attention  is  held 
closely  to  the  end. 

The  Wolverine.     By  Albert  Lathrop  Law- 
rence. 

Politics  are  combined  with  love  in 
this  story,  the  scenes  of  which  arc  laid 
in  Detroit  just  prior  to  the  time  when 
Michigan  became  a  State,  and  when  dis- 
putes over  the  boundary  line  of  the  Ohio 
came  near  to  open  warfare.  With  stir- 
ring history  for  a  background,  the  love 
affairs  of  a  Puritanical  young  surveyor 
and  a  French  Catholic  girl  are  exhibited. 

The  White  Crystals.    By  Howard  R.  Garis. 

A  story  for  boys.  A  boy  from  New 
York  City  is  sent  for  his  health  to  his 
uncle's  farm.  He  and  his  cousin  have 
many  adventures.  The  plot  of  the  story 
centres  around  the  discovery  of  salt 
upon  the  farm  by  surveyors  who  try 
and  gain  possession  of  the  land  before 
their  secret  is  found  out. 

Painted  Shadows.    By  Richard  Le  Gallienne. 

A  dozen  stories  by  the  author  of 
*Love-Letters  of  the  King.' 
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The  Younger  American  Poets.  By  Jessie  B. 
Rittenhouse. 

The  book  aims  to  include  only  a  rep- 
resentative group,  as  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  cover  the  entire  field  in  one  vol- 
ume. Only  those  who  have  been  bom 
in  America  within  the  last  half  century 
and  whose  place  is  still  in  the  maififig 
are  discussed. 

Lothrop  Publishing  Company: 

Five  Little  Peppers  and  Their  Friends.    By 
Margaret  Sidney. 

Another  one  of  the  famous  Pepper 
stories.  This  tells  also  about  the  friends 
of  the  five  little  people  already  known  to 
children. 


L.  C.  Page  and  Company: 

At  Home  with  the  Jardines. 
In  this  Toltsme 


By  Ulian  Bell. 
Bell  has  writ- 
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ten  some  sketches  for  the  guidance  of 
yoymg  married  people.  She  relates  the 
trials  of  the  Jardines  with  the  janitor 
of  the  apartment  house  in  which  they 
live,  the  agent,  the  owner,  false  friends, 
domineering  relatives,  etc. 

The  Pilgrim  Press: 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  as  His  Friends  Saw 
Him. 

A  collection  of  papers,  previously  ap- 
pearing in  the  Congregationalist,  writ- 
ten by  men  who  knew  Mr.  Beecher  well. 
The  volume  contains  many  illustrations. 

Lyman  Beecher.    By  Edward  F.  Hayward. 

A  short  biography  covering  the  prom- 
inent facts  in  the  life  of  Lyman  Beecher. 

The  Churches  and  Educated  Men.    By  Ed- 
win Noah  Hardy. 

A  study  of  the  relation  of  the  Church 
to  makers  and  leaders  of  public  opinion. 

Herbert  B,  Turner  and  Company: 

Lyrics  of  Life  and  Love.    By  William  Stan- 
ley Braithwaite. 

A  volume  of  poems. 

The  Island  of  Tranquil  Delights.  By  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard. 

The  volume  takes  its  title  from  the 
first  story,  which  is  a  South  Sea  idyl. 
Among  the  ten  other  sketches  and  sto- 
ries are  "One  Christmas  Eve,"  "My  Late 
Widow,"  "On  the  Reef,"  "Absent  Be- 
yond Seas,"  "Plantation  Days,"  etc. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Laird  and  Lee: 

The  Dream  Bag.    By  Winifred  A.  Haldane. 

Juvenile.  A  collection  of  six  stories 
supposed  to  be  the  dreams  of  two  little 
girls. 

A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company: 

Mozart's  Youth.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Franz  Hoffmann  by  George  P.  Up- 
ton. 

William  Tell.  Translated  from  the  German 
of  Ferdinand  Schmidt  by  George  P.  Upton. 

Beethoven.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Franz  Hoffmann  by  George  P.  Upton. 

Maid  of  Orleans.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Frederick  Henning  by  George  P. 
Upton. 

These  four  volumes  are  the  first  issue 
in  a  series  of  biographical  romances 
entitled  "Life  Stories  for  Young  Peo- 
ple." They  follow  the  form  of  a  story 
throughout,  but  the  characters  are  real 
and  the  incidents  founded  on  historical 
facts. 

Florence  in  the  Poetry  of  the  Brownings. 
Edited  by  Anna  Benneson  McMahan. 

In  several  of  the  poems  of  Robert 


Browning  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  art 
and  treasures  of  their  foster  home  is 
assumed  which  is  not  possessed  by  their 
readers.  This  book,  the  editor  tells  us, 
is  intended  to  set  before  the  eye  pictures 
of  the  places  or  persons  mentioned,  so 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  we  may  see  Flor- 
ence as  did  the  two  poets,  to  whom  it 
was  a  source  of  poetical  inspiration. 

The  Little  Giant,  The  Big  Dwarf,  and  Other 
Wonder  Tales.  By  Thomas  Dunn  English. 

Juvenile.  Four  stories  by  the  author 
of  the  well-known  song  "Ben  Bolt" 

In  Search  of  the  Okapi.    By  Ernest  Glan-  • 
ville. 

Two  young  men  from  England,  ac- 
companied by  a  hunter  of  more  mature 
years,  go  to  Central  Africa  in  search  of 
the  okapi,  a  recently  discovered  member 
of  the  gorilla  family,  also  to  try  and  find 
some  clew  to  the  father  of  one  of  the 
young  men,  who  had  gone  on  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  to  this  country  and 
had  not  been  heard  of  for  some  years. 


By  Rich- 


Rand,  McNally  and  Company: 

Dodge's  Elementary  Geography, 
ard  Elwood  Dodge. 

Educational. 

The  Reilly  and  Britton  Company: 

The  Marvellous  Land  of  Oz.    By  L.  Frank 
Baum.    Illustrated  by  John  R.  Neill. 

Juvenile.  An  account  of  the  further 
adventures  of  the  Scarecrow  and  Tin 
Woodman,  and  also  the  strange  expe- 
riences of  the  Highly  Magnified  Woggle- 
Bug,  Jack  Pumpkinhead,  the  Animated 
Saw-Horse  and  the  Gump.  This  is  a 
sequel  to  "The  Wizard  of  Oz." 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company: 

Early  Western  Travels— 1748- 1846.    Edited 
by  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  LL.D. 

A  series  of  annotated  reprints  of  some 
of  the  best  and  rarest  contemporary 
volumes  of  travel,  descriptive  of  the 
aborigines  and  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions in  the  Middle  and  Far  West 
during  the  period  of  early  American 
settlement.  This  is  the  eighth  volume 
in  the  series. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

The  Bookkeeper  Publishing  Company,  Ltd.: 

Some  After  Dinner  Speeches,  Anecdotes  and 
Toasts. 

The  selection  includes  qieeches  from 
sadi  men  as  Senator  Dqiew,  Ex'Fnd- 
dot  CSerdand,  Hon.  W.  Bootte  CMb- 
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ran,  President  Roosevelt,  Senator 
Hanna,  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Gen. 
Black,  Col.  McClure,  etc. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

The  BobbS'Merrill  Company: 

The  Law  of  the  Land.    By  Emerson  Hough. 

The  land  whose  law  is  here  interpreted 
is  the  Yazoo  delta.  A  feud  between 
the  whites  and  blacks  results  in  lynch- 
ings.  A  love  story  runs  through  the 
book,  but  it  is  incidental  to  its  larger 
purpose.  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Hough  will 
be  found  in  Chronicle  and  Comment. 

Folly  for  the  Wise.    By  Carolyn  Wells. 

A  book  of  nonsense  rhymes  with  char- 
acteristic  illustrations. 

Two   in   a   Zoo.     By    Curtis   Dunham   and 
Oliver  Herford. 

A  story  of  interest  to  children.  It 
describes  the  visits  to  the  Zoo  of 
Toots,  a  poor  little  boy,  and  The  Prin- 
cess, a  rich  little  girl. 

The  Happy  Average.     By  Brand  Whitlock. 

A  review  of  this  book  ^appears  else- 
where. 

Black  Friday.     By  Frederic  S.  Isham. 

A  review  of  this  book  appears  else- 
where in  this  number. 

The  Trail  to  Boyland.    By  Wilbur  D.  Nesbit. 
A  collection  of  verse. 

The  Well  in  the  Wood.     By  Bert  Leston 
Taylor. 

A  child's  story  about  a  little  girl  who 
found  herself  in  a  forest  where  her  yel- 
low dog  began  to  talk  with  her. 

Fantasma     Land.      By     Charles     Raymond 
Macauley. 

A  story  for  children,  but  aiming  also 
at  the  class  of  older  readers  who  are  at- 
tracted to  the  work  of  the  late  Lewis 
Carroll. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Baumgardt  Publishing  Company: 

In  Miners'  Mirage-Land.  By  Idah  Meacham 
Strobridge. 

A  collection  of  sketches  of  Nevada. 
The  author  has  a  good  knowledge  of 
this  desert  country,  having  spent  the 
greater  part  of  her  life  in  this  section. 
Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are  Mirages 
of  the  Desert,  Myths  of  the  Desert, 
Lovers  of  the  Desert,  .Lessons  of  the 
Desert.  Lure  of  the  Desert,  etc. 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

George  W.  Jacobs  and  Company: 

Organised  Labor  and  Capital.  The  William 
L.  Bull  Lectures  for  the  year  1904.  Being: 
The  Past,  by  Rev.  Washington  Gladden, 
p.p.;  The  Corporation,  by  Talcott  WiU 


Hams,  LL.D. ;  The  Union,  by  Rev.  George 
Hodges,  D.C.L. ;  The  People,  by  Rev. 
Francis  G.  Peabody,  LL.D. 

Phases,   Mazes  and   Crazes   of   Love.     By 
Minna  Thomas  Antrim. 

A  book  of  nonsense  verse,  profusely 
illustrated  by  Clara  Elsene  Peck. 

Wit  and  Humour  of  the  American  Pulpit 

A  collection  of  many  anecdotes  and 
bright  sayings,  many  of  which  concern 
well-known  divines,  including  some  now 
living. 

/.  B.  Lippincott  Company: 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Drama.  By  W.  Daven- 
port Adams.     Vol.  I. 

A  guide  to  the  plays,  playwrights, 
players,  and  playhouses  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  America,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present.  The  author  does 
not  claim  absolute  completeness  for  the 
work.  A  careful  selection  has  been  nec- 
essary in  all  departments.  The  second 
volume,  which  will  soon  be  issued,  will 
complete  the  work,  which  will  stand  as  a 
monument  for  reference  to  all  connected 
with  the  stage,  and  as  an  invaluable  his- 
tory to  all  interested  in  drama. 

Business.  By  L.  deV.  Matthewman.  Pic- 
tures by  Tom  Fleming. 

A  volume  of  epigrams  and  caustic  say- 
ings about  business  failures  and  suc- 
cesses. 

Shakespeare's  Town  and  Times.  By  H. 
Snowden  Ward  and  Catharine  Weed 
Ward. 

The  story  of  Shakespeare's  life  writ- 
ten in  plain  words.  The  following  sub- 
heads show  the  scope  of  the  book: 
Shakespeare's  Ancestors,  Shakespeare's 
Childhood,  Shakespeare's  Boyhood, 
Shakespeare's  Youth  and  Courtship,  etc. 

The  Pedler's  Pack.  By  Mrs.  Alfred  Bald- 
win. 

Fairy  tales  and  other  stories  for  chil- 
dren. There  are  nine  coloured  full-page 
illustrations  by  Charles  Pears. 

At  the  Moorings.     By  Rosa  N.  Carey. 

A  story  of  English  life  and  character. 

The   Romance   of    Modern    Exploration.     By 
Archibald  Williams. 

Includes  descriptions  of  curious  cus- 
toms, thrilling  adventures  anc^  interest- 
ing discoveries  of  explorers  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

Cats  by  the  Way.     By  Sarah  E.  Trueblood. 

A  book  of  reminiscences  and  anec- 
dotes dealing  with  many  individual  cats 
and  accompanied  with  drawings  by  the 
author. 

A  Conspiracy  Under  the  Terror.  By 
Paul  Gaulot. 

A  translation  from  the  French  by 
Charles  Laroche  with  illustrations  and 
facsimiles.     It   describes   In  detail  die 
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first  of  the  three  attempts  to  save  the 
Royal  Family  from  their  jailers  at  the 
time  of  the  Terror.  M.  Gaulot  conceived 
the  idea  of  writing  it  on  seeing  certain 
parts  of  unpublished  letters  whose  mys- 
terious language  and  allusions  to  people 
whose  names  were  not  mentioned  led 
him  to  an  investigation  which  brought 
out  the  facts  detailed  in  this  volume. 

Love  and  Lovers  of  the   Past     By  Paul 
Gaulot 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Charles 
Laroche.  The  material  for  the  various 
love  affairs  described  in  this  volume  was 
found  by  M.  Gaulot  in  the  National 
Record  Office.  While  obliged  to  omit 
some  of  the  facts,  he  has  been  careful  to 
add  nothing,  and  to  reproduce  exactly 
as  possible  official  papers  and  private  let- 
ters that  they  might  accurately  reflect  the 
spirit  of  the  times. 

Never-Never  Land.     By  Wilson  Barrett 

A  story  of  love  and  adventure,  of 
which  part  of  the  scene  is  laid  in  foreign 
countries  and  part  in  America. 

New  Samaria.    By  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  M.D. 

This  story,  which  appeared  some  years 
ago  in  one  of  the  magazines,  is  an  ac- 
count of  a  millionaire  who,  through  a 
series  of  unlucky  incidents,  found  him- 
self stranded  in  a  Western  town  sick 
and  without  money.  No  one  would  put 
enough  trust  in  his  story  to  pve  him  the 
means  of  communicating  with  his  Wall 
Street  office.  The  millionaire  tells  the 
tale  himself,  and  brings  out  very  forcibly 
the  hardships  that  often  result  from  a 
rigid  rule  in  the  matter  of  withholding 
alms. 

The  Vir  Publishing  Company: 

What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know.     By 
Sylvanus  Stall,  D.D. 

This  book,  which  is  one  of  the  Self 
and  Sex  Series,  is  a  new  and  revised 
edition  of  Dr.  Stall's  very  popular  work. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Paul  Elder  and  Company: 

Prosit     A  Book  of  Toasts.     Compiled  by 
Clotho. 

Toasts  to  wine,  women,  men,  good- 
fellowship,  friendship,  States,  anniver- 
saries, etc. 

loi  Salads.    By  May  E.  Southworth. 

Recipes  of  salads  having  for  their 
principal  ingredients  the  following  arti- 
cles: Fish,  eggs,  meat,  vegetables,  fruit 
and  cheese. 

loi  Beverages.    Compiled  by  May  E.  South- 
worth. 

Drinks  for  almost  an^  occasion  may 
be  made  from  these  recipes.  They  are 
classified  as  follows:  Iced,  summer, 
mixed,  hot,  sherbets,  punches,  cordials 
and  fruit. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 

MONTH. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  six  most  pop- 
ular new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold 
between  the  ist  of  October  and  the  ist  of 
November : 

NEW  YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  A  Pillar  of  Light    Tracy.    (Clode.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Simple  Life.  Wagner.  (McClure,  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)    $1.25. 

3.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Whosoever  Shall  Offend.  Crawford.    (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

6.  God's  Good  Man.    Corelli.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

1.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Simple  Life.  Wagner.   (McClure,  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)     25c. 

3.  Beverly  of  (jraustark.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.    Wiggin.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

5.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Whosoever  Shall  Offend.  Crawford.  (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 


ATLANTA,    GA. 

1.  A  Ladder  of  Swords.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Castaway.   Rives.    (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.00. 

3.  The  Georgians.  Harbin.   (Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Bethany.    Watson.     (Appleton.)     $1.50. 

6.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.    Wiggin.     (Hough- 

ton. Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

2.  A  Ladder  of  Swords.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Last  Hope.     Merriman.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Nancy  Stair.    Lane.     (Appleton.)    $1.50. 

7.  In     the     Bishop's     (Carriage.     Michelsoii. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

I.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.    Wiggin.    (Hous- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Ca)    $1.25. 
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2.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Nancy  Stair.    Lane.    (Appleton.)    $1.50. 

4.  Traffics  and  Discoveries.   Kipling.  (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Last  Hope.     Merriman.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The     Challoners.      Benson.      (Lippincott.) 

$1.50. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Traffics  and  Discoveries.   Kipling.  (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.     Wiggin.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

6.  The  President.    Lewis.     (Barnes.)    $1.50. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Whosoever  Shall  Offend.   Crawford.  (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

3.  A     Chicago     Princess.      Barr.      (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The    Son    of    Royal   Langbrith.      Howells. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

5.  Bethany.     Watson.     (Appleton.)     $1.50. 

6.  Prisoner  of  Mademoiselle.  Roberts.  (Page.) 

$1.50. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

1.  Old  Gorgon  Graham.     Lorimer.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis.    Dillon.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Crossing.      Churchill.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  God's  Good  Man.     Corelli.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 


DENVER,  COL. 

1.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd. 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  A  Ladder  of  Swords.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  President.     Lewis.     (Barnes.)     $1.50. 

4.  My  Lady  of  the   North.     Parrish.      (Mc- 

Clurg.)     $1.50. 

5.  Letters  from  a  Chinese  Official.     (McClure, 

Phillips  &  Co.)    50c. 

6.  Christmas  Eve  on  Lonesome.  Fox.    (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.50. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  Zelda  Dameron.     Nicholson.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Black  Friday.    Isham.    (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  In     the   Bishop's   Carriage.        Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Cost.     Phillips.     (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The     Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Castawav.    Rives.   (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.    Wiggin.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

3.  Old  Gorgon  Graham.     Lorimer.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  God's  Good  Man.    Corelli.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  My  Lady  of  the  North.     Parrish.     (Mc- 

Clurg.)     $1.50. 

6.  Double  Harness.     Hope.     (McClure,  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)    $1.50. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

1.  Old  Gorgon  Graham.    Lorimer.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Watchers  of  the  Trail.  Roberts.  (Page.) 

$2.00. 

3.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.    Wiggin.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

4.  The     Lightning     Conductor.     Williamson. 

(Holt.)    $1.50.  • 

5.  Four  Roads  to  Paradise,     (jodwin.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  President     Lewis.     (Barnes.)     $1.50- 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  God's  Good  Man.     Corelli.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  House  of  Fulfilment.     Martin.     (Mc- 

Clure. Phillips  &  C:©.)     $1.50. 

4.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Whosoever  Shall  Offend.   Crawford.  (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

6.  A  Ladder  of  Swords.    Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

1.  A  Ladder  of  Swords.    Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.     Michelson. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Masquerader.     Thurston.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
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5.  My  Japanese  Prince.   Gunter.    (Home  Pub- 

lishing Co.)     50  cents. 

6.  God's  Good  Man..   Corelli.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

1.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.    Wiggin.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

3.  Old  (Jorgon  Graham.     Lorimer.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Whosoever  Shall  Offend.  Crawford.    (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

5.  A     Captain     in     the     Ranks.     Eggleston. 

(Barnes.)    $1.50. 

6.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      ( Harper. "i 

$1.50. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1.  A  Ladder  of  Swords.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Double  Harness.     Hope.     (McClure,  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Old  Gorgon  Graham.     Lorimer.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Truants.    Mason.     (Harper.)     $1.50. 

5.  God's  Good  Man.     Corelli.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.    Wiggin.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.25. 


NORFOLK,  VA. 

1.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

«Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The    Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.     Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  Whosoever  Shall  Offend.   Crawford.  (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Castaway.    Rives.    (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.00. 

6.  The  Cost.     Phillips.     (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50. 


PITTSBURG,   PA. 

1.  Old  Gorgon  Graham.     Lorimer.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.     Wiggin.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

4.  The  Motor  Pirate.     Paternoster.     (Page.) 

$1.50. 

5.  A  Ladder  of  Swords.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Cost.     Phillips.     (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50. 


OMAHA,  NEB. 

I.  The     Crossing.     Churchill.      (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 


2.  Old  Gorgon  Graham.   Lorimer.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Order   No.    11.     Stanley.      (Century   Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.    Wiggin,     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

5.  The     Silent     Places.     White.      (McClure, 

Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Last  Hope.    Scott.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 


PORTLAND,   ME. 

1.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.     Wiggin.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

4.  The  Mountains.    White.   (McClure,  Phillips 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Double  Harness.     Hope.     (McClure,  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Susan  Clegg.     Warner.     (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)     $1.00. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

1.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.    Wiggin.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

3.  The  Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis.    Dillon.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Castaway.  Rives.  (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.00. 

5.  God's  Good  Man.     Corelli.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 


SALT   LAKE  CITY,   UTAH. 

1.  The  Cost.     Phillips.     (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The      Crossing.    Churchill.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  In       the     Bishop's     Carriage.     Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  A  Ladder  of  Swords.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Old  Gorgon  Graham.    Lorimer.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

1.  The    Crossing.      Churchill.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis.  Dillon.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Castaway.  Rives.   (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.00. 

4.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  (To.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.    Wiggin.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  C:o.)    $1.25. 


*  « 
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TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


1.  The  Castaway.    Rives.    (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.00. 

2.  The  Little  Shepherd  Kingdom  Come.    Fox. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  Old  Gorgon  Graham.    Lorimer.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50, 

4.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn,     Wiggin.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50, 

5.  A  Ladder  of  Swords.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCiitcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.j     $1.50. 


WORCESTER.  UASS. 

I.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.)     $t.so. 

3.  Traffics  and  Discoveries.  Kipling.  (Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50, 

3.  Whosoever  Shall  Offend.  Crawford,  (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

4.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Old  Gorgon  Graham.     Lorimer.    (Donble- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.     Wiggin.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.25. 


TORONTO,  CANADA, 

:.  God's  Good  Man.  Corelli,  (Briggs.)  7s 
cent?,  and  $1.25. 

i.  The  Princess  Passes.  Williamson.  (Mc- 
Leod  &  Allen.)     75  cents  and  $1.25. 

|.  Old  Gorgon  Graham.  Lorimer.  (Briggs.) 
$1.25. 

|.  Traffics  and  Discoveries,  Kipling,  (Mo- 
rang  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

;.  A  Ladder  of  Swords,  Parker.  (Copp- 
ClarkCo.)    $1.50. 

i.  The  Masquerader.  Thnrston.  (Harper.) 
$1.50. 


WASHINGTON,  D.   C 

1.  Man  and  Superman.     Shaw,     (Brentanos.) 

$1.25  net. 

2.  Quintessence  of   Ihsenism.     Shaw.      (Bren- 

tanos.)     $1.00. 

3.  A  Ladder  of  Swords.     Parker.     (Harper.) 

$T.,=;o. 

4.  TraiScs  and  Discoveries.  Kipling.   (Double- 

day,  Page*  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Nancy  Stair.     Lane.     (Applcton.)     $1.50. 

6.  Old  Gorgon  Graham.     Lorimer.      (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 


From  tlie  above  lists  the  six  best  sellii^ 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  following 

POINTS 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  lis 

2d 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoii^  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  m  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

Points. 

1.  Beverly   of   Graustark,      McCutcheon. 

(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50 151 

2.  The  Masquerader-    Thurston.     (Har- 

per.)    $1.50    103 

3.  The     Affair     at     the     Inn.     Wiggin. 

(Houghton.  Miffiin  &  Co.)     $1.25...  .  100 
[  Old     Gorgon     Graham.     Lorimer. 
j      (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50,.      86 
*    I   A     Ladder     of     Swords.      Parker, 

i      (Harper)      $1.50    86 

6,  In  the  Bishop's  Carriage,     Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co,)     $1.50 55 
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Twenty  Years  of  the  R.epubUc.    By  Harry  Thui     on  Peck 

I      •!  I.    The       Btum  of  the  T      n      1       r.    in  thi>  lu 


The    FAME,     o 

SAPOLIO 

has  reached  far  and  wide.  I\verywhere  in  millions  of  homes  there  is  a 
regard  for  it  which, cannot  be  shaken.  Sap.olio  has  done  much  for  your 
home  ;  but  now^  for  yourself — have  you  ever  tried  that  "Dainty  Woman's 
Friend'' — HAND  SA1H)LI(),  for  toilet  and  bath.?  It  is  a  soap  that 
puts  the  luxurious  bathing  of  millionaires  within  reach  of  the  masses. 


A  BEAUTIIfUL  SKIN 
can  only  be  se  enured 
through  Nature's  work. 
Ghastly,  horrid  imita- 
tions of  beauty  are  made 
by  cosmetics,  balms,  pow- 
ders, and  other  injurious 
compounds.  They  put  a 
coat  over  the  already 
cloRKed  pores  of  the  skin 
and    double    the    injury. 


HAND  S  A  P  O  L  I  O 
neither  coats  over  the 
surface  nor  does  it  go 
down  into  the  pores  and 
dissolve  their  necessary 
oils.  It  opens  the  pores, 
liberates  their  activities, 
but  works  no  chemical 
change  in  those  delicate 
juices  that  go  to  make  up 
the  charm  and  bloom 
of  a  healthy  complexion. 
Test  it  vourself. 


THE  PERFECT  PUR- 
ITY of  H.ANI)  J^.APOI.IO 
makes  it  a  very  desirable 
toilet  article  ;  it  contains 
no  animal  fats,  but  is 
made  from  the  mt)st 
healthful  of  the  vegetable 
oils.  It  IS  truly  the  '*  Dain- 
ty Woman's  Friend."* 
Its  use  IS  a  fine  habit. 


iuaJtlfu( 


T  HE  FIRST  S  T  i: P 
away  from. self  respect 
is  lack  of  care  in  per- 
sonal cleanliness;  the 
first  move  in  building  up 
a  proper  pride  in  man, 
woman  or  child  is  a  visit 
to  the  bath-tub.  You 
can't  be  healthy,  or 
pretty,  or  even  good,  un- 
less you  are  clean.  Use 
Hand  S  a  folio.  It 
pleases  every  one. 


WOULD  YOU  W  I  N 
PLACE?  Be  clean,  both 
in  and  out.  We  can  not 
undertake  the  former 
t  a  s  k  —  t  h  a  t  lies  with 
yourself— but  the  latter 
we  can  aid  with  Hand 
S  A  POLK).  It  costs  but 
a  trifle— its  use  is  a  fine 
habit. 


BY  A  METHOD  OF 
ITS  OWN,  Hand  Sapo- 
l,lo  cleans  the  pore.s, 
aids  the  natural  ihanges 
of  the  slcin,  and  im- 
parts new  vigor  and  life 
Don't  argue.  Don't  infer. 
Try  It!  It's  a  lightning 
change  from  office  to 
parlor  with  HAND  Sapo- 
l.IO. 


The  Daintiest  Soap  Made  is  Hand  Sapolio 

-  The  only  soap  that  makes  every  pore  respond  and  energizes 
the  whole  body.  It  is  a  necessity  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  who  would  be  daintily  clean.  Keeps  you  fresh  and 
sweet  as  a  sea  breeze ;  prevents  sunburn  and  roughness.  Make 
the    test   yourself.     Its    use    is    a    fine    habit — its    cost    but    a    trifle. 
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It  is  unquestionably  a  fine  thing  to  be 
ranked  among  the  very  highest  in  the  lit- 
erary world,  yet  a  study 
Popular  of     the     "Best     Selling 

Books  Books"  of  the  past  five 

of  1904.  years     shows     that    the 

stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude have  not  nearly  had  things  all  their 
own  way.  The  names  of  such  men  as 
George  Meredith,  Thomas  Hardy,  Rud- 
yard  Kipling,  J.  M.  Barrie,  Henry  James, 
and  WiHiam  Dean  Howells  look  very 
impressive  in  print ;  yet  somehow  when 
the  leading  bookseller  of  Diiluth. 
let  us  say,  turns  to  the  task  of 
making  his  monthly  report  on  the 
local  literary  market,  he  seems  to 
pass  these  men  by  in  favour  of  scribes  of 
lesser  distinction  and  narrower  fame. 
During  the  past  twelve  months  Mr. 
James,  Mr.  Kipling,  and  Mr.  Howells 
have  not  been  idle,  yet  so  far  as  these  re- 
ports are  concerned.  Traffics  and  Dis- 
coveries, The  Golden  Boivl  and  The  Son 
of  Royal  J.aiigbrith  might  never  have 
been  wrillcn.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
newcomer,  though  he  or  she  may  realise 
that  years  will  be  needed  to  build  up  a 
literary  reputation  of  the  first  rank,  has 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  author  of  the  best 
selling  novel  in  the  United  States  and 
the  accruing  advantages  are,  in  a  meas- 
ure, open  to  all. 


While  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
predict  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  what 
a  year  will  bring  forth,  there  are  certain 
men  and  women  writing  to  whom  we 
can  point  as  authors  whose  books  will 
be  foimd  on  the  list  for  some  years  to 
come.  There  is  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
for  instance.  We  do  not  rank  Mr, 
Churchill  very  high  as  a  novelist,  but 
we  ascribe  to  him  a  very  rare  knowledge 
of  the  resources  and  the  limitations  of 
the  American  reading  public.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  predicting  that  about 
the  early  summer  of  1906  Mr.  Churchill 
will  publish  a  new  novel  of  five  or  six 
hundred  pages,  and  that  it  will  be  instant- 
ly in  great  demand.  Other  authors  whose 
books  are  almost  certain  to  be  found  on 
these  lists  are  John  Fox,  Jr.,  Booth  Tar- 
kington,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  Marion 
Crawford,  Stewart  Edward  White,  Ellen 
Glasgow,  Mary  Johnston,  Gertrude  Ath- 
erton,  Gilbert  Parker,  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  Richard  Harding  Davis — the 
list  might  include  a  few  names  more. 
Most  of  these  men  and  women  are  doing 
excellent  work,  and  when  we  speak  of 
them  as  "Best  Sellers"  it  is  without  any 
intention  of  disrespect. 
•t 

In  The  Bookman  for  January,  1904, 
the  list  at  the  end  showed  that  first  place 
was  held  by  John  Fox  Jr.'s  The  Little 
Shepherd  of  Kingdom   Come  with  one 


MARY    JOHNSTON. 
MDUAM     UICHELSON. 


The  authors  of  the  "Best  Sellers"  for  190+ 


ITEL  JOHN    FOX,    JUNIOR. 

The  authors  of  the  "Best  ScUcn"  fpr  1904- 
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hundred  and  fifty-five  points.  Fifty- 
seven  points  behind  came  Rebecca,  fol- 
lowed by  The  Call  of  the  Wild,  The 
Heart  of  Rome,  Colonel  Carter's  Christ- 
fftas,  and  Cherry,  The  book  standing 
first  and  second  in  January  again  stood 
first  and  second  in  February,  and  The 
Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come  led  in 
the  matter  of  points  to  a  degree  that  left 
no  doubt  of  its  popularity.  The  Call  of 
the  Wild  and  Colonel  Carter's  Christmas 
were  also  in  the  February  lists,  but  The 
Heart  of  Rome  and  Cherry  had  dropped 
out,  their  places  having  been  taken  by 
The  Courtship  of  Miles  Stan  dish  and 
The  Fortunes  of  Fifi,  In  March  The 
Little  Shepherd  was  still  at  the  head  of 
the  list,  but  a  new  book,  The  Deliver- 
ance, had  come  up  to  supplant  Rebecca, 
Rebecca  was  third,  followed  by  The  Call 
of  the  Wild,  My  Friend  Prospero,  and 
Gordon  Keith,  In  April  The  Deliver- 
ance forged  to  the  front  to  hold  first  place 
for  two  months,  My  Friend  Prospero 
was  second,  while  The  Little  Shepherd 
and  Rebecca  and  The  Call  of  the  Wild  in 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  places  showed 
signs  of  waning  popularity.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  that  month's  list  was 
probably  that  sixth  place  was  held  by  a 
book  which  was  not  fiction.  The  book 
was  Senator  Beveridge's  The  Russian 
Advance,  and  its  large  sale  was  due  to 
the  general  interest  in  the  war  in  the 
East.  Although  The  Deliverance  was  . 
first  in  May,  it  was  closely  pressed  by  Sir 
Mortimer,  which  book  assumed  in  June 
an  overwhelming  lead.  In  July,  how- 
ever. Sir  Mortimer  had  to  be  content 
with  second  place,  first  place  being  held 
by  Stewart  Edward  White's  The  Silent 
Places.  In  August  the  list  began  to  show 
the  great  sale  of  Mr.  Churchiirs  The 
Crossing,  which  led  with  no  less  than 
three  hundred  and  eight  points.  The 
Silent  Places  was  second,  and  Miss  Mich- 
elson's  In  the  Bishop's  Carriage  third. 
The  Crossing  led  in  the  September  and 
October  numbers  by  wide  margins. 
Other  books  selling  well  in  these  months 
were  The  Silent  Places,  In  the  Bishop's 
Carriage,  and  The  Castaivay,  The  Cross- 
ing dropped  to  third  place  in  November, 
and  failed  to  show  at  all  in  December. 
In  the  first  month  Gilbert  Parker's  A 
Ladder  of  Swords  had  a  brief  lead.  The 
closing  month  of  the  year  showed  Mr. 
McCutcheon's     Beverly     of     Graustark 


safely  in  the  lead,  although  the  last  lists 
to  come  in  gave  the  impression  that  The 
Masquerader  would  soon  prove  a  formid- 
able competitor. 

JANUARY.  POINTS. 

1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come.  155 

2.  Rebecca    98 

3.  The  Call  of  the  Wild 90 

4.  The  Heart  of  Rome 83 

5.  Colonel  Carter's  Christmas  79 

6.  Cherry    47 

FEBRUARY. 

1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come.  234 

2.  Rebecca    163 

\  The  Call  of  the  Wild 96 

\  The   Courtship   of    Miles   Standish..  96 

5.  Colonel    Carter's    Christmas 91 

6.  The  Fortunes  of  Fifi 43 

MARCH. 

1.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come.  157 

2.  The  Deliverance   127 

3.  Rebecca    124 

4.  The  Call  of  the  Wild 9t 

5.  My  Friend  Prospero  88 

6. , Gordon   Keith    50 

APRIL. 

1.  The  Deliverance   260 

2.  My   Friend   Prospero    207 

3.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come.  166 

4.  Rebecca    1. 116 

5.  The  Call  of  the  Wild 70 

6.  The  Russian  Advance   60 

MAY. 

1.  The  Deliverance   181 

2.  Sir    Mortimer    155 

3.  Rebecca    149 

4.  My   Friend   Prospero    141 

5.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come.  98 

6.  The  Yoke   66 

JUNE. 

1.  Sir  Mortimer  208 

2.  The  Deliverance   80 

3.  Rebecca    68 

C  The  Yoke   64 

4.  }  The     Adventures     of     Elizabeth     in 

(       Riigen     64 

6.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come.  56 

JULY. 

1.  The  Silent  Places  150 

2.  Sir    Mortimer    112 

3.  Rulers  of  Kings  89 

4.  When  Wilderness  was  King 87 

5.  The  Memoirs  of  a  Baby 81 

6.  The  Cost  71 
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AUGUST.  POINTS. 

1.  The    Crossing    308 

2.  The  Silent  Places  105 

3.  In  the  Bishop's  Carriage  78 

4.  The  Castaway   62 

5.  Sir   Mortimer    49 

6.  The  Memoirs  of  a  Baby  44 

SEin:EMBER. 

1.  The    Crossing    285 

2.  The  Castaway   97 

3.  In  the  Bishop's  Carriage 92 

4.  The    Pillar   of   Light    72 

5.  The  Cost   56 

6.  The    Silent    Places    51 

OCTOBER. 

1.  The    Crossing    201 

2.  In  the  Bishop's  Carriage 151 

3.  The   Castaway   •.  100 

4.  The  Silent  Places  94 

5.  The  Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis 66 

6.  The  Queen's  Quair   64 

NOVEMBER. 

1.  A  Ladder  of  Swords 152 

2.  In  the  Bishop's  Carriage   121 

3.  The  Crossing  119 

4.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn 83 

5.  The  Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis 74 

6.  Old  Gorgon  Graham  71 

DECEMBER. 

1.  Beverly  of  Graustark 151 

2.  The  Masqucrader   103 

3.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn  100 

\  Old  Gorgon  Graham  86 

/  A  Ladder  of  Swords 86 

6.  In  the  Bishop's  Carriage 55 

A  compilation  of  the  above  tables  yields 
the  following  results: 

Six  times  mentioned. 

The    Little    Shepherd    of    Kingdom    Come, 
Rebecca. 

Fire  times  mentioned. 
In  the  Bishop's  Carriage. 

four  times  mentioned. 

The  Call  of  the  Wild,  The  Deliverance,  Sir 
Mortimer,  The  Silent  Places,  The  Crossing. 


Three  times  mentioned. 
My  Friend  Prospero,  The  Castaway. 

Twiee  mentioned. 

Colonel  Carter's  Christmas,  The  Yoke,  The 
Memoirs  of  a  Baby,  The  Cost,  The  Rose  of 
Old  St.  Louis,  A  Ladder  of  Swords,  The 
Affair  at  the  Inn,  Old  Gorgon  Graham. 

Once  mentioned. 

The  Heart  of  Rome,  Cherry,  The  Courtship 
of  Miles  Standish,  The  Fortunes  of  Fifi,  Gor- 
don Keith,  The  Russian  Advance,  The  Ad- 
ventures of  Elizabeth  in  Riigen,  Rulers  of 
Kings,  When  Wilderness  was  King,  A  Pillar 
of  Light,  The  Queen's  Quair,  Beverly  of  Grau- 
stark, The  Masquerader. 

In  the  aggregate  number  of  points  the 
eight  books  which  led  during  1904  were : 

POINTS. 

1.  The  Crossing  913 

2.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come.  866 

3.  Rebecca    718 

4.  The  Deliverance   648 

5.  Sir    Mortimer    524 

6.  In  the  Bishop's  Carriage   419 

7.  The  Silent  Places  400 

8.  My  Friend  Prospero  348 

Rather  curiously,  four  of  these  eight 
best  books  were  written  by  men  and  four 
by  women.  In  the  entire  list  there  were 
thirty-one  books  as  against  thirty-two  in 
1903,  twenty-eight  in  1902,  twenty-nine 
in  1 90 1  and  twenty-six  in  1900.  Two  of 
the  books  were  written  by  EnglivSh  au- 
thors, one  by  a  Canadian,  one  was  pub- 
lished anonymously,  w^hile  twenty-seven 
were  the  work  of  Americans.  Rebecca 
and  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom 
Come  ran  for  six  consecutive  months 
during  1904,  The  Little  Shepherd  having 
been  among  the  six  best  in  November 
and  December,  1903,  and  Rebecca  in  De- 
cember. But  these  uninterrupted  runs 
were  comparatively  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  nms  of  Mrs.  Wiggs  of 
the  Cabbage  Patch  in  1902  and  When 
Knighthood  Was  in  Flower  in  1899  and 
1900.  Knighthood  appeared  in  fourteen 
consecutive  lists  and  Mrs.  Wiggs  in 
twelve.  On  the  other  hand,  Lady  Rose's 
Daughter,  which  was  the  most  consistent 
book  in  1903,  appeared  in  but  five. 
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As  at  least  three  years  have  elapsed 
without  anything  more  than  a  passing 

allusion  to  Les  Trots 
The  Trail  Mousqueiaires,    Vingt 

of  the  Ans  Aprh  and  Le   Vi- 

Hasketeers.  comte     de      Bragelontic, 

our  readers  will  probably 
view  the  accompanying  illustrations  with 
something  of  a  reminiscent  thrill. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Paris  of 
Athos,  Aramis,  Porthos  and  d'Artag- 
nan — a  Paris  of  1630  to  1660 — is  more 
accessible  to  the  visitor  to-day  than  the 


Paris  of  the  characters  of  Balzac's  Comi- 
die  Humaine.  Step  by  step  one  can  fol- 
low the  young  Gascon  from  the  time  of 
his  entry  into  Paris  on  the  back  of  his 
Rosinante  until  the  day  when  he  wins 
recognition  and  promotion,  whereas  al- 
most all  of  the  streets  wherein  dwelt  the 
Mameffes,  the  Rubempres,  the  Ponses 
and  the  Rastignacs  of  Balzac  have  long 
since  been  swept  away.  Of  particular  in- 
terest to  us  is  the  picture  of  the  Chateau 
de  Pierrefonds.  It  gives  us  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  magnificence  in 
which  Porthos  lived  after  his  union  with 
his  mysterious  "Duchess,"  and  rouses  us 
to  fresh  sympathy  for  the  plight  of  the 
faithful  Mousqueton  when  his  master 
was  persuaded  by  the  wily  d'Artagnan 
to  give  up  material  joys  and  to  embark 
on  the  enterprise  that  so  nearly  led  to  the 
rescue  of  the  ill-fated  King  Charles  of 
England. 


The  recent  publication  of  the  late  G. 
R.  Gleig's  Personal  Reminiscences  of  the 
Duke  of  IVetlinglon  has 
The  Duke  of  served  to  clear  up  a 
Wellington's  much-mooted  controver- 
Romancc.  sy    and    to    relieve    the 

Duke  of  some  of  the  ob- 
loquy which  has  always  attached  to  him 
in  his  domestic  relations.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  he  was  an 
unkind  husband  and  an  indifferent  fa- 
ther; but  the  story  that  is  usually  told 
about  his  marriage  is  now  shown  to  have 
done  him  more  or  less  injustice.  Ac- 
cording to  the  current  version  of  it,  the 
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Duke,  as  a  young  officer,  became  engaged 
to  Lady  Catherine  Pakenham,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Longfofti.  Soon  after 
their  engagement,  young  Wellesley,  who 
had  as  yet  no  title  and  whose  army  pay 
was  very  meagre,  went  out  to  India  and 
was  absent  from  home  for  almost  ten 
years.  During  that  time  the  engagement 
was  tacitly  allowed  to  lapse,  and  Welles- 
ley,  at  least,  ceased  to  feel  any  interest 
in  the  girl  whom  he  had  once  admired. 


This  story  now  proves  to  have  been  in- 
correct. According  to  Mr.  Gleig,  the 
Duke,  on  returning  from  India,  felt  all 
his  old  affection  for  the  lady  rapidly  re- 
vive, and,  indeed,  he  was  more  in  love 
with  her  than  ever,  so  that  they  were 
married  after  a  very  short  courtship. 
After  the  marriage,  however,  the  Duke 
learned  that  Lady  Catherine  in  his  ab- 
sence had  become  engaged  to  another 
man,  and  that  at  the  time  of  their  first 


When  he  came  back  to  England,  how- 
ever, he  found  that  Lady  Catherine  had 
not  understood  that  the  engagement  was 
broken ;  and  so  the  successful  Indian  sol- 
dier, because  of  his  strict  sense  of  honour, 
insisted  upon  marrying  her  as  a  matter 
of  duty.  Having  done  so,  however,  he 
failed  to  show  her  any  tenderness,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  treated  her  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  her  life  a  most  unhappy  one. 


meeting  after  his  return  the  engagement 
still  existed,  but  that  she  had  broken  it 
in  order  to  win  back  one  who  had  become 
famous  and  had  already  received  a  peer- 
age. When  the  Duke  learned  this,  it 
seemed  to  him  to  involve  not  only  incon- 
stancy but  deceit,  and  from  that  moment 
his  manner  toward  her  became  cold  and 
stem.  In  fact,  he  never  actually  forgave 
her,  and  their  life  together  was  wholly 
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destitute  on  his  siile  of  any  synipatliy  or 
even  friciidliness.  Mr.  Gleig,  however, 
quite  unconsciously  rather  spoils  the  ef- 
fect of  his  defence  by  making;  the  story 
just  related  an  excuse  for  Wellington's 
harsh  treatment  of  his  sons,  upon  whom 
he  visitc<l  what  he  regarde<l  as  unjjar- 
donablc  wrong  inflicted  on  him  by  their 
mother.  l"hc  Duchess  was  a  very  attrac- 
tive woman,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
she  was  deeply  in  love  witli  her  famous 
husband.  Had  he  been  more  generous 
he  might  have  found  in  her  feeling  for 
him  much  justification  for  her  conduct. 
The  portrait  which  we  give  of  her  is  from 
the  painting  by  Sir  Thomas  I_awrence, 

Mr.  Gleig  incidentally  tells  a  little  story 
about  the  Duke's  cblest  son.  Lord  Douro. 
The  young  man  had  heeti  sent  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  to  pursue  his  studies. 
While  there  he  Iwcame  involved  in  a  little 
escapade  of  no  great  consequence,  and 
was  rusticated  by  the  Dean.  The  Duke, 
relying  upon  his  own  prestige  and  the 
greatness  of  his  fame,  tbcren])on  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Dean,  practically  demanil- 
ing  that  the  sentence  of  rustication  should 
be  cancelled.  Whereu]»on  the  Dean,  with 
sturdy  English  inilependencc,  sent  back 
the  follf)wiug  reply : 


"The  Dean  begs  to  assure  his  Grace  that 
though  he  may  be  master  of  the  art  of  com- 
manding armies,  he  is  no  judge  of  how  discip- 
line in  a  college  must  be  maintained." 

Mr.  Gleig  speaks  of  this  incident  with 
bated  breath  and  an  air  of  holy  horror; 
but  most  ]>ersons  will  feel  a  certain  joy 
in  contemplating  the  conqueror  of  Water- 
loo routed  ignoniiniouslv  by  a  peaceful 
Dean ! 

tt 

A  good  deal  of  scepticism  was  ex- 
pressed a  short  time  ago  over  a  publish- 
er's story  about  Gelett 
liurgess  and  his  Goop 
Hotel.  According  to  the 
story,  Mr.  Burgess  had 
built  in  a  comer  of  an 
orchard  at  Scituate,  Massachusetts,  a 
little  house  composed  entirely  of  pack- 
ing cases.  This  building  was  said  to  con- 
sist of  four  rooms,  two  stories  and  a  stair- 
way, piazza,  doors  and  windows  com- 
plete, the  whole  ground  plan  covering 
an  area  of  only  six  by  eight  feet.  In  the 
upper  chamber,  measuring  only  three  feet 
square,  Mr.  Burgess  was  understood  to 
spend  hours  daily  wrestling  with  the 
Muse.      For   some   reason   most  people 
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were  disinclined  to  give  credit  to  the  tale 
and  sarcastic  allusions  to  the  "Goop  Ho- 
tel" were  made  in  various  newspapers. 
The  accompanying  photograph,  however, 
must  sweep  away  the  last  vestige  of  in- 
credulitv. 

The  last  month  of  1904  contained  three 
irtteresting   centenaries.     That   of    Ben- 
jamin Disraeli,  who  was 
Lit    arv  born  D  e  c  e  m  b  er   21st, 

_    ,        .  1804,  has  been  marked  in 

Centenaries.  t-      1      1    1       .1. 

Kngland   by   the   reissue 

of  his  novels  in  more  than 
one  form.    December  ioth  was  the  cen- 


tenary of  the  birth  of  Eugene  Sue.  To 
American  readers  Sue  is  known  entirely 
as  the  author  of  Lcs  Myslcres  de  Paris 
and  Le  Jtiif  Errant.  Very  few  people  in 
this  country  have  even  the  slightest  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sea  tales  by  which  he 
made  his  first  reputation.  A  third  literary 
centenary  was  that  of  Charles  Augustin 
Sainte-Beuve,  the  greatest  of  French 
critics,  who  was  born  December  23d, 
1804.  Portraits  of  Benjamin  Disraeh 
and  of  Sainte-Iieuve  have  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  Tiik  li<x)KMAN  within  the 
last  few  years.  The  portrait  of  Eugene 
Sue  lias  never  before  been  printetl  by  us 
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nor  do  we  remember  its  having  ap- 
peared for  many  years  in  an  American 
magazine. 

We  observed  a  suburban  billboard  the 
other  day  which,   though   not  differing 

in  spirit  from  many 
Melodrama  other    theatrical     bill- 

and  the  boards,     was     unusually 

ClasBCB.  vivid    and     replete.      A 

dastard  pointing  his  rifle 
at  a  horse  which  is  gazing  at  him  from 
a  passing  freight  train,  a  bomb  explod- 
ing near  the  freight  train,  a  man,  prob- 
ably a  dastard  also,  reeling  from  the 
bomb,  a  frightened  hostler  standing  near 


the  horse,  another  man  lying  on  the 
ground,  probably  the  hero  and  guiltless, 
a  young  woman  kneeling  by  his  side,  and 
covering  the  villain  with  her  revolver  as 
she  says,  "If  you  shoot  him  I  will  kill 
you !"  Proud  of  our  high-school  edu- 
cation, we  passed  on,  contemptuous,  and 
later  went  to  see  Miss  Barrymore  in  Sun- 
day, at  a  theatre  appropriate  to  our 
wealth  and  station.  We  were  an  audi- 
ence with  soles  to  our  shoes  and  other 
evidences  of  refinement.  We  were  on  the 
proper  side  of  Manhattan  Island.  Not 
one  of  us  but  could  read  and  write;  no 
peanuts  falling  from  above,  no  drunken- 
ness, chewing-gum,  or  onions;  education 
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everywhere  and  gentle  birth.  We  may 
not  have  been  a  clever  audience,  bnt  we 
thought  we  did  know  what  was  what. 
That  billboard  drama  could  not  have 
drawn  us  to  its  part  of  town  except  per- 
haps as  condescendintr  humourists  to  see 
"the  kind  of  play  where  people  hiss  the 
villain."  Sinidiiy  was  s<3cially  admissible: 
to  like  it  would  not  <leclass  us.  Never 
was  there  a  more  uncomfortable  conven- 
tion. The  audience  that  could  like  Sun- 
day in  the  way  the  author  meant  it  to 
be  liked  would  fairly  revel  in  the  sort  of 
plays  they  have  at  cheaper  theatres.  Sun- 
day is  a  successful  play,  and  will  move 


triumphantly  along  in  high-priced  play- 
houses, while  nobler  products  of  the  same 
rude  art  are  confined  to  vulgar  avenues. 
Clothes  have  made  cowards  of  these  peo- 
ple. They  venture  only  where  collars  are 
worn  clean,  but  their  hearts  are  virgin 
and  their  minds  unseared.  Their  hearts 
are  in  the  Bowery,  and  the  Bowery  would 
better  serve  their  turn. 


For  Siiiiday  is  enfeebled  melodrama, 
senile  and  toothless.  It  differs  from  that 
billboard  play  only  in  i 
There   is,   of   course.    Miss   Barry n 
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who  personally  will  outshine  that  other 
leading  lady.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  billboard  drama  there  would  be  more 
of  everything  of  the  same  kind — more 
incidents  of  equal  probability,  as  reason- 
able a  plot  but  thicker,  as  good  senti- 
nieiits  but  louder — and  since  there  coidd 
not  conceivably  be  any  less   sense  in   it 


than  in  Sunday,  it  is  surely  to  its  advan- 
tage to  have  so  nuich  more  bodily  activ- 
itv.  In  fact,  when  a  play  is  pitched 
throughout  in  that  intellectual  key  it  is 
disgraceful  not  to  blow  up  a  horse  or 
freight  train  or  the  like.  What  else  is 
there  to  do?  Shoot  not  once,  as  in  Sun- 
day, but  often ;  burn  the  old  homestead ; 
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Celebrated  Tor  hsvmg  given  refuga  to 
filabama  who  illuded  the  periecu- 
tion  of  Ktarsage,  during  the  w»r 
of  the  two  States  of  Union  In  1862, 


hurl  the  woman  into  the  waves.  From 
this  kind  of  a  play  the  clieaper  audiences 
demand  it,  and  they  are  right.  There  is 
not  a  line  of  Sunday  that  they  have  not 
already  wearied  of,  and  in  their  own  plays 
they  insist  that  such  material  shall  at 
least  be  rendered  physically  piquant  by 
mechanical  surprises.  But  the  thousands 
who  will  see  Sunday  performed  are  de- 
barred by  false  pride  from  these  higher 
pleasures. 


For    the    first    time    Mr.    Jones    has 
achieved  the  light  manner  towards  which 
for  the  last  few  years  he 
"JoBeoh  '^^^    \i^^r[^    so    obviously 

Entangled."  ?^"''""&-  ^"  f^hitewash- 
iiig  Julia  last  year  he 
was  more  ingenious  in 
design,  and  from  an  outline  of  the  two 
plots  any  one  would  say  it  was  the  better 
play,  but  it  failed  from  sheer  clumsiness. 
It  kept  on  after  it  had  made  its  points, 
nursed  its  humour  and  made  its  cJiarac- 
ters  prose.  It  turned  on  the  question 
of  a  woman's  innocence,  and  evaded  an 
answer  by  endowing  her  with  cleverness 
enough  to  convince  her  accusers  that  they 
had  better  hold  their  tongues.  In  Joseph 
Entangled  there  is  also  a  woman's  hon- 
our involved.    That  is  an  essential  of  all 


Mr.  Jones's  plays,  his  mind  being  so 
constituted  that  it  refuses  to  act  in  any 
matter  that  is  not  concerned  directly 
with  a  woman's  good  name.  In  this 
play,  however,  she  is  the  innocent  victim 
of  circumstances  that  compromise  her 
in  the  minds  of  sophisticated  friends  and 
a  suspicious  husband.  The  interest  of 
the  plot  is  merely  the  question  whether 
her  husband's  disbelief  in  her  truthful 
version  of  the  affair  will  goad  her  into 
running  away  with  her  former  lover,  but 
the  interest  of  the  play  as  a  whole  con- 
sists in  the  light,  amusing  dialogue  and 
the  natural  way  in  which  the  situations 
come  about. 


The  people  of  the  Azores  have  a  right 
to  be  proud  of  their  beautiful  islands, 

and  possess  the  art  of 
A  Card  doing  nothing  to  amount 

from  the  to  much  very  gracefully, 

Azores.  ,  so  what   do  a   few  odd 

ideas  of  history,  such  as 
are  shown  in  the  accompanying  card, 
matter  after  all.  In  the  Azores  events 
of  the  American  War  of  Secession  may 
not  be  generally  understood  with  abso- 
lute accuracy,  but  this  card  shows  an  hos- 
pitable intent  which  we  cannot  but  ap- 
plaud. 
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Since  the  publication  four  years  ago 
of  The  Imported  Bridegroom,  a  collec- 
tion of  realistic  stories  of 
Abraham  *^   ^^*   ^°'^   Ghetto, 

Q^^y^J^  Abraham    C  a  h  a  n    has 

written  so  little  for  the 
magazines  that  it  was  as- 
sumed his  newspaper  work,  first  on  the 
Commercial  Advertiser  and  later  as  edi- 
tor-in-chief of  the  Daily  Forward,  the 
leading  daily  of  the  East  Side,  occupied 
his  entire  time.  He  has  been,  however, 
at  work  on  The  White  Terror  and  the 
Red,  a  novel  of  Russian  revolutionary 
life,  to  be  published  this  month,  of  which 
the   rights   of   publication   in    England, 


FranCT  and  Germany  have  already  been 
secured,  Mr,  Cahan  is  one  of  Mr.  How- 
ells 's  literary  discoveries,  whom  the 
American  public  at  first  knew  only  as  the 
Socialist  editor  of  a  Hebrew  periodical. 
That  Mr.  Cahan  could  write  fiction  in 
English  was  the  discovery  of  Mrs.  How- 
ells,  who  had  heard  her  husband  speak 
of  the  interesting  Russian  exile,  a  Nihihst 
who  had  come  to  this  country  after  the 
anti-Semitic  riots  which  followed  the  as- 
sassination of  Alexander  11.  She  read  a 
story  of  East  Side  life  in  one  of  the  minor 
magazines  signed  by  Abraham  Cahan, 
and  called  her  husband's  attention  to  it, 
Mr.  Howells  at  once  invited  the  Russian 
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writer  to  his  house,  and  strongly  urged 
him  to  write  fiction.  Yekl,  a  tale  of  the 
New  York  Ghetto,  was  bom  of  Mr.  How- 
ells's  encouragement.  It  attracted  imme- 
diate attention,  both  here  and  in  England. 
It  was  intensely  realistic,  but  it  was  rec- 
ognised as  a  work  of  striking  literary 
merit,  which  depicted  a  phase  of  life  in 
New  York  never  before  treated  in  fiction. 
Then  came  the  stories  in  the  principal 
magazines,  subsequently  included  in  The 
Imported  Bridegroom,  which  added  to 
Mr.  Cahan's  reputation  as  an  authority 
on  the  East  Side  no  less  than  as  a  literary 
artist.  It  made  Mr.  Howells  say :  "I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  in  him  we  have  a 
writer  of  foreign  birth  who  will  do  hon- 
our to  American  letters." 

•I 

The  title  of  his  new  novel  is  descrip- 
tive. The  "white"  terror  is  the  Czar's, 
the  Russian  military  uniform  being  white, 
"red"  being,  of  course,  the  revolutionary 
hue.  Mr.  Cahan  was  deep  in  the  Nihilist 
movement  while  at  College  in  Vilna. 
After  his  graduation  he  was  appointed  a 
teacher  in  Velish,  province  of  Vitebsk, 
and  there  formed  a  "circle,"  composed 
of  members  of  the  local  nobility,  carry- 
ing the  revolutionary  propaganda  among 
the  educated  classes  as  well  as  among  the 
peasantry,  until  incriminating  documents 
were  seized  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and 
to  escape  being  sent  to  Siberia  by  "ad- 
ministrative process,"  he  fled  in  a  row- 
boat  at  night.  He  secured  a  false  pass- 
port, and  joined  a  group  of  Jewish  emi- 
grants and  Nihilists,  who  had  determined 
to  enjoy  freedom  in  another  country. 
They  were  going  to  found  communistic 
colonies  in  the  United  States,  aid  their 
imprisoned  brothers  in  Siberia  to  escape 
by  way  of  the  Pacific  and  do  other  noble 
things.  Most  of  them  never  got  beyond^ 
New  York.  They  are  to-day  the  old  in- 
habitants of  the  Ghetto  and  are  variously 
prosperous.  Mr.  Cahan's  inside  knowl- 
edge of  the  Nihilistic  conspiracies,  his 
acquaintance  at  first  hand  with  the  scenes 
and  the  victims  of  the  riots,  and  his 
literary  grasp  on  character,  all  are  evi- 
dent in  The  White  Terror  and  the  Red. 
It  is  a  novel  of  the  most  sensational  epi- 
sodes treated  with  absolute  realism.  The 
assassination  of  Alexander  II.,  for  ex- 
ample, is  handled  as  by  an  eye-witness, 
for,  in  addition  to  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the   leaders  of  the  movement,   Mr. 


Cahan  has  one  of  the  most  valuable  col- 
lections of  "underground  literature," 
pamphlets,  proclamations,  and  comptes 
rendues  of  the  Nihilist  movement,  most 
of  it  from  the  "underground"  presses  and 
from  the  revolutionary  committee  in 
Switzerland.  The  novel  gives  an  accu- 
rate picture  of  Russia  in  the  throes  of 
the  two  terrorisms,  the  above-ground  as 
well  as  the  underground  Russia,  the  Rus- 
sian official,  the  Russian  political 
dreamer,  the  moujik,  the  soldier,  the  Jew, 
all  exactly  as  they  are.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  knowledge  of  Russian  character 
obtained  from  reading  Mr.  Cahan's 
novel  makes  it  easier  to  understand  not 
only  the  Japanese  victories  but  the  egre- 
gious exploits  of  the  Baltic  fleet.  It  is 
the  only  book  about  Russia  which  he  has 
written.  Mr.  Cahan's  next  novel  will  be 
of  American  life. 

A  few  months  ago  we  printed  in  these 
columns  a  number  of  letters  from  well- 
known  authors  and  illus- 
Andr^  trators  on  the  subject  of 

Castaiene  book  illustration.     Some 

of  the  writers  contended 
that  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  artists  was  often  responsible  for 
misinterpretation  of  incidents  and  char- 
acters, whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
of  the  illustrators  had  grievances  as  well. 
It  was  a  certain  feeling  of  resentment 
that  led  M.  Andre  Castaigne  to  write 
Fata  Morgana.  He  had  grown  weary  of 
illustrating  the  work  of  other  men,  and 
decided  to  write  a  book  of  his  own.  He 
had  long  felt  a  strong  desire  for  literary 
work,  having  been  brought  up  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  books.  His  grandfather  was 
the  librarian  of  the  city  of  Angouleme, 
and  in  the  library  at  home,  which  con- 
tained over  four  thousand  volumes,  the 
best  in  Greek,  Latin,  English,  German 
and  French  literature,  young  Castaigne 
browsed,  reading  voraciously  and  illus- 
trating, with  pencil  sketches,  all  he  read. 
Castaigne  studied  in  Paris  at  the  Suisse 
Academy,  and  later  at  the  Beaux-Arts 
as  a  pupil  of  Gerome  and  Cabanel.  In 
1890  he  came  to  this  country  as  director 
and  instructor  of  the  Charcoal  Club,  Bal- 
timore, returning  to  France  in  1894  to 
become  an  instructor  in  the  Colossi  Acad- 
emy, Paris.  His  summer  home  is  in  the 
country  near  his  place  of  birth ;  in  winter, 
his  studio  is  in  Paris. 
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Readers  of  The  Bookman  may  re- 
member two  articles  on  The  Trail  of  Tar- 

tarin  which  appeared  in 
The  Real  ^i^^s    magazine    about 

Tartarin.  ^^^^^     ^^^^^     ^^^'     ^"^ 

writer    of    these    papers 

aimed  to  show  by  pen 
and  camera  the  haunts  of  the  Lion-Slayer 
in  the  quaint  old  city  of  Tarascon,  and 
to  follow  him  to  Marseilles  and  across 
the  Mediterranean  to  Algeria,  the  scene 
of  his  most  famous  exploits.  It  was 
pointed  out  in  these  articles  that  the  ac- 
tual Tartarin  never  really  existed,  that 
Daudet  meant  him  simply  as  a  type,  sum- 
ming up  the  exuberance  and  the  spirit  of 
exaggeration  of  the  Midi.  At  the  time, 
however,  when  the  book  had  its  first  great 
success,  the  impression  was  general 
throughout  France  that  Daudet  was 
writing  of  a  real  personage,  and  this  be- 
lief became  for  Tarascon  a  source  of 
great  prosperity.  Numbers  of  strangers 
stopped  in  the  town,  and  on  their  arrival 
at  the  hotels  asked  first  of  all  the  time  and 
the  place  where  they  could  see  Tartarin. 
The  landlord,  being  himself  of  the  South, 
would  calm  their  impatience  and  benefit 
himself  by  saying:  "M.  Tartarin  is  out 
hunting;  he  will  return  in  a  week."  At 
the  end  of  a  week  most  of  the  visitors 
had  become  discouraged,  but  they  did  not 
leave  before  their  landlord  had  shown 
them  the  habitation  of  Tartarin,  and  the 
cafe  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
his  friends.  The  most  minute  details  re- 
garding his  manner  of  life,  his  tastes,  and 
his  appearance  were  furnished  to  curious 
tourists,  with  concluding  remarks  that 
M.  Tartarin  was  a  great  glory  to  the 
city,  and  that  if  the  visitors  would  only 
return  a  little  later  they  would  certainly 
find  him,  as  he  was  seldom  away. 


Les  Annales  Politiques  et  Litteraires 
of  the  6th  of  last  November  published  an 
account  of  the  person  from  whom  the 
paper  claimed  that  Daudet  had  taken  the 
first  suggestion  of  his  famous  books.  The 
real  Tartarin,  according  to  this  account, 
was  named  Jean  Pittalouga,  and  was 
bom  in  the  island  of  Saint-Pierre,  oflF 
Sardinia.  Made  prisoner  and  reduced  to 
slavery  by  the  pirates  that  infested  the 
Mediterranean,  he  was  ransomed  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Order  of  the  Trinity,  who 
had  vowed  themselves  to  the  ransom  of 


slaves.  He  was  then  twenty-two  years 
of  age.  They  took  him  to  Tarascon, 
where  they  kept  him  to  manage  their 
property.  He  was  of  a  jovial  nature, 
and  his  taste  for  hunting  and  adventure 
soon  made  him  popular  among  the  people 
of  the  city.  As  he  had  been  bought  by 
the  Order  in  the  domain  of  Sidi-Mouley- 
Mohamed-Abdallah,  Emperor  of  Moroc- 
co, which  was  a  part  of  that  part  of 
Africa  generally  known  as  Barbary,  the 
Tarasconnais  jokingly  called  him  Sidi- 
Barbari,  which  soon  became  just  Bar- 
barin.  Barbarin  on  several  occasions  ac- 
companied the  Trinity  Fathers  on  their 
voyages  in  Africa,  and  often  hunted  the 
great  beasts  of  the  desert.  From  one  of 
these  journeys  he  never  returned,  and 
it  was  always  supposed  that  the  intrepid 
hunter  had  met  death  in  conflict  with  a 
lion. 

Mr.  Kipling  recently  told  a  friend  that 
he  had  faced  the  camera  for  the  last  time. 

He  had  had  enough,  he 

said,  he  was  tired,  and, 

Mr.  Kipling.        by    Mulvaney,    Ortheris 

and  Leroyd,  he  would 
never  have  another  pho- 
tograph taken.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling, we  hope  that  the  publishers  of  his 
complete  works  will  find  a  way  to  in- 
clude his  letter  to  Mr.  Filson  Young  on 
"Motoring,"  from  which  we  quoted  last 
month.  From  beginning  to  end  this  let- 
ter is  Kipling  at  his  very  best. 

•I 

The  latest  novel  of  Mr.  Henry  James 
has   stimulated  some  excellent   reviews, 

and  if  they  have  a  some- 
what familiar  sound  it  is 
because  the  book  itself 
bears  so  close  a  resem- 
blance to  some  of  its 
predecessors.  As  to  his  mannerisms,  they 
are  by  this  time  perfectly  known  to  per- 
sons who  have  never  looked  inside  his 
volumes.  Excerpts  in  proof  of  subtlety 
are  abundant,  and  the  intricacy  of  his 
style  has  been  amply  illustrated.  All  his 
little  ways  have  been  pointed  out  to  us, 
mainly  by  those  whom  they  exasperate. 
Except  for  the  story,  never  of  any  im- 
portance in  his  books,  he  has  not  swerved 
a  hair's  breadth  from  the  route  he  took 
in  The  IVings  of  a  Dove,  He  continues, 
as  one  reviewer  has  said,  to  bestow  on 


"The  Golden 
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all  his  characters  his  own  form  of  speech 
down  to  the  disposal  of  the  adverb.  All 
are  little  faithful  copies  of  their  author, 
madly  absorbed  in  introspection  even  in 
the  crises  of  their  lives.  As  another  re- 
viewer, Mr.  W.  H.  Boynton,  has  noted, 
"They  are  mainly  pleased  with  them- 
selves as  'cases.'  In  the  midst  of  their 
intrigue,  at  a  moment  sufficiently  grave, 
one  might  think,  the  Prince  and  Char- 
lotte are  to  be  found  dwelling  fondly  on 
the  abstract  merits  of  the  situation."  He 
illustrates  by  the  following  passage: 

"Well,  the  Prince  candidly  allowed  she 
did  bring  it  home  to  him.  Every  way  it 
worked  out.  *Ycs,  I  see,  we  hang  essentially 
together.' 

"His  friend  had  a  shrug — a  shrug  that  had 
a  grace.  'Cosa  volctc?'  The  effect,  beauti- 
fully, nobly,  was  more  than  Roman.  *Ah, 
beyond  doubt,  it's  a  case.' 

"He  stood  looking  at  her.  'It's  a  case. 
There  can't,*  he  said,  'have  been  many.' 

"  'Perhaps,  never,  never  any  other.  That,' 
she  smiled,  'I  confess  I  should  like  to  think. 
Only  ours.' 


» »» 


But  his  mannerisms  and  what  the  re- 
viewers call  his  "subtlety"  do  not  account 
for  the  lack  of  contrast  and  variety  in 
his  characters.  That  follows  rather  from 
his  method  and  his  range  of  interest. 
There  are  one  or  two  simple  charac- 
ters even  here,  and  he  would  like  to 
have  them  seem  so,  but  by  describ- 
ing little  thought  processes  that  other 
people  take  for  granted  he  gives  the 
impression  of  difficulty.  Seeing  him 
so  busy,  we  infer  that  there  is  a  lot  to 
do,  and  we  often  credit  him  with  going 
in  deep,  merely  because  he  takes  so  long 
to  extricate  himself.  Flattened  like  a 
wood-tick  against  the  tissues  of  a  tinker 
he  can  tell  us  very  little  about  the  tinker's 
general  architecture.  He  is  interested  in 
mental  processes  that  are  common  to 
all  kinds  of  minds.  If  the  simplest  of  us 
could  keep  an  accurate  thought  diary  for 
half  an  hour  it  would  be  a  fearful  and 
intricate  narrative. 

Mr.  James  throws  insignificant  half 
hours  and  insignificant  people  out  of  per- 
spective by  these  minutiae.  His  charac- 
ters look  alike  because  they  are  pulver- 
ised, and  one  hour  in  their  lives  seems  as 
good  as  another.    It  is  not  subtlety,  for 


instance,  that  requires  an  elaborate  dis- 
cussion to  express  the  emotions  of  an  eli- 
gible millionaire  on  being  interrupted  in 
a  billiard-room  on  Sunday  morning  by 
a  visit  from  a  woman. 

"Mrs.  Ranee  at  least  controlled  practical- 
ly each  other  license  of  the  present  and  the 
near  future;  the  license  to  stop  remember- 
ing, for  a  little,  that,  though  if  proposed  to 
— and  not  only  by  this  aspirant  but  by  any 
other — he  wouldn't  prove  foolish,  the  proof 
of  wisdom  was  none  the  less,  in  such  a 
fashion,  rather  cruelly  conditioned;  the  li- 
cense in  especial  to  proceed  from  his  let* 
ters  to  his  journals  and  insulate,  orientate, 
himself  afresh  by  the  sound,  over  his  gained 
interval,  of  the  many-mouthed  monster,  the 
exercise  of  whose  lungs  he  so  constantly 
stimulated.  Mrs.  Ranee  remained  with 
him  till  the  others  came  back  from  church, 
and  it  was  by  that  time  clearer  than  ever 
that  his  ordeal,  when  it  should  arrive,  would 
be  really  most  unpleasant.  His  impression 
— this  was  the  point — took  somehow  the 
form  not  so  much  of  her  wanting  to  press 
home  her  own  advantage  as  of  her  building 
better  than  she  knew;  that  is  of  her  sym- 
bolising, with  virtual  unconsciousness,  his 
own  special  deficiency,  his  unfortunate  lack 
of  a  wife  to  whom  applications  could  be  ref- 
ferred." 

The  meaning  of  the  passage  is  clear 
enough  from  the  context,  but  it  reads  like 
an  awkward  first  draught,  a  dragnet  of 
material.  Fully  half  of  The  Golden 
Bowl  consists  of  notes  which  he  ought  in 
conscience  to  have  destroyed,  and  of  de- 
tails the  bare  mention  of  which  misleads 
by  a  sense  of  their  importance. 


Not  long  ago  one  Orlando  Day,  a 
fourth-rate  actor  in  London,  who  had 

never  been  able  to  secure 
Mr.  Barrie's  a  part  much  beyond  the 
Polite  range  of  a  mere  super- 

Telegram,  numerary,  was  called,  in 

a  sudden  emergency,  to 
supply  the  place  of  Mr.  Allen  Ains- 
worth  at  the  Criterion  Theatre  for  a  sin- 
gle night.  The  call  filled  him  with  joy. 
Here  was  a  chance  to  show  the  public 
how  great  a  histrionic  genius  had  re- 
mained unknown  for  lack  of  an  oppor- 
tunity. But  his  joy  was  suddenly  damp- 
ened by  the  dreadful  thought  that,  as  the 
play  was  already  in  the  midst  of  its  run, 
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none  of  the  dramatic  critics  might  be 
there  to  watch  his  triumph.  A  bright 
thought  struck  him.  He  would  announce 
the  event.  Rushing  to  a  telegraph  office, 
he  composed  the  following  telegram,  fru- 
gally confining  the  message  within  the 
regulation  ten  words : 

"Orlando  Day  presents  Allen  Ainsworth's 
part  to-night  at  the  Criterion." 

This  message  he  sent  to  one  of  the 
leading  critics.  Then  it  occurred  to  him, 
"Why  not  tell  them  all  ?"  And  so,  as  tele- 
grams are  cheap  in  England,  he  repeated 
the  message  to  a  dozen  or  more  important 
persons.  At  a  late  hour  of  the  same  day, 
in  the  Garrick  Club,  a  lounging  gentle- 
man produced  one  of  the  telegrams,  and 
read  it  to  a  group  of  friends.  A  chorus 
of  exclamations  followed  the  reading: 
"Why  /  got  precisely  the  same  mes- 
sage I"  "And  so  did  I.''  "And  I,  too." 
"Who  is  Orlando  Day?"  "What  beastly 
cheek!"  "Did  the  ass  fancy  that  one 
would  pay  any  attention  to  his  wire?" 

Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie,  who  was  present, 
was  the  only  one  who  said  nothing. 

"Didn't  he  wire  you,  too?"  asked  one 
of  the  group. 
•  "Oh,  yes." 

"But  of  course  you  didn't  answer." 

"Oh,  but  it  was  only  polite  to  send  an 
answer  after  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
wire  me.    So,  of  course,  I  answered  him." 

"You  did !    What  did  you  say?" 

"Oh,  I  just  telegraphed  him  : 


i*  < 


Thanks  for  timely  warning.'  " 


The   worst   typographical   blunder   in 
recent  journalism  occurred  in  a  news- 
paper which  is  noted  for 

„  ,.^    .  ,  its  extreme  severity  to- 

Editonal  j      ^i.  •  r  - 

--  ,         ^  ward   others    m   misior- 

tune.  On  the  afternoon 
of  December  2d,  readers 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post — impa- 
tient readers  who  could  not  wait  for  the 
second  edition — turned  as  usual  to  the 
editorial  page,  and  settled  themselves 
down  to  what  promised  to  be  a  column 
and  a  half  of  carefully  sustained  political 
sarcasm.  "Taxing  Patriotism"  was  the 
title,  and  the  first  two  paragraphs  were 
in  the  familiar  vein  of  solemn  irony  and 
large  rebuke,  with  here  and  there  a  pleas- 
antry of  uncommon  weight  and  thick- 
ness—  a  style  of  some  momentum,  as 


readers  know,  not  to  be  lightly  turned 
aside  or  checked  abruptly.  But  in  the 
next  sentence  away  went  patriotism  and 
taxes,  and  the  Jimius  manner,  and  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  the  envenomed 
shaft,  and  the  allusions  to  Burke,  Pitt, 
Fox,  Grattan,  Talleyrand — everything,  in 
fact,  that  the  reader  felt  he  had  a  right 
to  expect.  Starting  at  that  point  with 
the  frivolous  and  irrelevant  remark  that 
"At  times  the  aged  foundress  deprecated 
this  duty,"  not  a  word  having  as  yet  been 
said  either  about  a  foundress  or  about  a 
duty,  the  discussion  henceforth  turned 
exclusively  upon  the  relations  of  Doro- 
thy Wadham  to  the  Oxford  College, 
which  she  founded  under  the  terms  of  her 
husband's  will.  To  be  sure  this  was  cor- 
rected in  the  next  edition,  where  the  in- 
terrupted statesman  was  permitted  to 
resume,  the  literary  person  being  restored 
to  his  proper  column.  Note  too  was  prob- 
ably taken  of  the  puzzling  statement  in 
the  same  sheet  that  there  are  "geer-gard- 
ens  in  Rixdorf."  Had  this  occurred  in  any 
other  publication  we  might  let  it  pass 
without  remark,  but  we  feel  it  our  duty 
to  adopt  the  tone  sometimes  assumed  by 
that  newspaper  in  its  review  columns 
toward  any  error  however  slight,  in  any 
book  however  big,  on  any  subject  how- 
ever complex  or  multifarious. 

It  is  not  an  easy  manner  to  maintain, 
knowing  what  we  do  of  our  common 
frailty,  but  we  can  at  least  try  for 
it:  No  doubt,  let  us  bitterly  begin,  the 
editors  and  publishers  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  will  try  to  shift  the  blame 
for  the  inexcusable  blunders  in  their 
issue  of  December  2d  upon  that  conven- 
ient scapegoat,  the  proofreader.  No  doubt 
the  guileless  reader,  whose  mind  has  been 
dislocated  and  perhaps  permanently  im- 
paired by  fatuous  paragraphs  about 
"geer-gardens"  and  wild  miscellanies  that 
jumble  together  the  taxing  policy  of  the 
present  government  and  the  letters  of  an 
old  woman  two  centuries  dead,  will  be 
deceived  by  this  attempt  to  escape  respon- 
sibility (forsooth !).  But  thoughtful  per- 
sons will  place  the  blame  where  it  be- 
longs. No  one  can  trust  the  accuracy 
or  honesty  of  any  portion  of  a  publication 
which,  upon  the  most  casual  perusal  rt- 
veals  such  glaring  evidences  of  cheap- 
ness, haste,  confusion,  ambiguity  and  ig- 
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norance.  Not  only  does  it  bring  discredit 
upon  the  present  edition  and  all  con- 
cerned in  it,  including  contributors,  re- 
porters and  advertisers,  but  it  destroys  all 
confidence  in  all  previous  editions  and 
any  that  may  henceforth  appear.  One 
trembles  to  think  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  detailed  examination  when  er- 
rors like  this  are  found  in  the  cursory 
reading  of  a  single  page.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that — but  here  we  stop,  not  in  com- 
passion for  the  Evening  Post,  but  in 
mercy  to  our  readers. 


"life  is  a  disease  of  the  universe  and  mairkn 
evanescent  pustule.  Genius  is  a  disease  of  the 
pustule. 


"Art  is  nature  raised  to  the  tnanth  power; 
and  the  course  of  evolution  is  from  the  geo- 
centric real  to  the  androcentric  ideal. 


"True  art  is  always  a  little  out  of  plumb.  A 
woman  puts  the  doormat  exactly  parallel  with 
the  doorstep;  a  man  kicks  it  artistically  aside. 


"The  object  of  existence  on  this  earth," 
says  Mr.  A.  G.  Stephens,  the  Australian 

author  of  The  Red  Pa- 

AustraUan  ^^^^  "^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^o^d 

Bounce.  ^^"^^'"  ^^^  "*«,  ^"jy  ^^' 

man    way   of   having   a 

good  time  is  to  get  emo- 
tions, impressions,  sensations — the  most 
and  most  varied  and  most  intense  sen- 
sations that  your  brain  can  give."  Ac- 
cordingly he  has  bestirred  himself  in  this 
volume  to  get  them,  and  if  there  is  a  sin- 
gle page  of  it  that  does  not  electrify,  it 
is  not  his  fault.  All  contemporary  writ- 
ers seem  phlegmatic  by  comparison.  No 
"conformity  with  bourgeois  conceptions" 
for  him.  He  makes  it  his  business  to 
ascertain  what  a  bourgeois  conception 
is  only  that  he  may  take  a  flying  leap 
from  it.  "The  outre,"  he  says,  "is  not 
necessarily  better,  but  let  us  worship  the 
outre  rather  than  the  obvious."  Hence 
whatever  be  the  reader's  opinion  of  the 
book,  he  will  surely  admit  that  he  never 
saw  the  like  of  it  before.  It  tosses  philo- 
sophic systems  about  like  bean-bags, 
"hits  off"  each  classic  writer  in  a  phrase, 
careless  but  final,  is  on  easy,  joking  terms 
with  all  the  sciences,  explains  woman, 
silences  history,  sums  up  all  things  and 
everybody,  —  the  human  race,  genius, 
Annie  Besant,  the  fathers  of  the  church. 
Not  to  quote  from  it  would  be  a  sin. 


"These  modern  Scots  are  all  alike.  They 
have  heat  without  flame;  the  True  Romance 
lurks  in  their  hearts  but  never  issues 
from  their  lips.  They  clothe  Revolt  in  Sab- 
bath breeks,  remaining  both  Radical  and  Re- 
spectable. They  are  too  sane  to  be  imagina- 
tive, too  fanciful  to  be  stupid.  They  woo  the 
Muse  with  the  uncompromising  earnestness  of 
the  Shorter  Catechism. 


"[Burns]  less  a  poet  than  a  forcible  writer 
attuned  to  poetry. 


"Sex  is  an  evolutionary  detail.  The  woman 
gives  Life  extension,  not  intensity — makes  for 
perpetuity,  not  progress.  It  is  true  that  many 
men  walk  our  streets  clutching  a  stick — a  mov- 
able tree-bough — a  reminiscence  of  the  ape- 
ancestor;  but  many  more  women  carry  para- 
sols— nearly  every  woman  is  uneasy  without 
something  in  her  hands — some  holdfast  in 
case  she  drop  from  the  hereditary  branch. 
And  the  man  in  the  street  straightens  his  spine ; 
the  woman  stoops  more — she  has  been  more 
recently  erected  from  all  fours.  Sitting  is  a 
concession  to  the  quadruped  in  both  sexes; 
but  woman  is  the  sedentary  sex.  And  woman, 
the  wilder  animal,  holds  more  of  the  wild 
animal's  vitality;  she  lives  longer  than  toan, 
so  that  in  compensation  for  standing  up  last 
she  lies  down  last." 


TWENTY  YEARS  OF  THE   REPUBLIC 

Bv  Harry  Thurston  Peck, 
Part  I.— THE  RETURN  OF  THE  DEMOCRACY 


On  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1885, 
Grover  Cleveland  of  New  York  took 
the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Constiturton 
and  became,  in  doing  so,  the  twenty-sec- 
ond President  of  the  United  States.  As  he 
paused  for  a  moment,  after  pronouncing 
the  solemn  words,  and  looked  out  over 
the  multitude  which  filled  the  vast  ex- 
panse before  the  Capitol,  he  must  have 
felt,  unimaginative  though  he  was,  a 
thrill  of  irrepressible  emotion.  Three 
years  before,  his  name  had  been  unknown 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  provincial  city 
where  he  lived.  Now,  the  tumultuous 
cheers,  that  drowned  even  the  thunder 
of  saluting  cannon,  acclaimed  him  as  the 
elected  ruler  of  the  mightiest  repubHc 
upon  earth.  He  had  accomplished  the 
impossible.  He  had  succeeded  where  men 
of  large  experience  and  wide  renown  had 
ignominiously  failed.  He  had  led  to  vic- 
tory a  political  party  which  seemed  to 
have  incurred  the  fate  of  perpetual  ban- 
ishment from  power.  And,  in  achieving 
this,  he,  a  country  lawyer  with  no  espe- 
cial knowledge  of  statecraft  or  of  na- 
tional policies,  had  defeated  the  most 
brilliant,  the  most  resourceful,  and  the 
most  passionately  loved  of  all  American 
party  leaders. 

Washington  had  never  before  seen  so 
great  a  concourse  assembled  to  witness 
the  inauguration  of  a  President.  More 
than  half  a  million  people  had  poured 
into  the  city  during  the  preceding  week. 
They  came  from  every  State  and  Terri- 
tory of  the  Union,  eager  to  share  in  cele- 
brating the  return  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  at  last  again  triumphant.  The 
military  display  was  in  itself  a  splendid 
spectacle.  Not  since  the  great  reviews 
which  marked  the  end  of  the  Civil  War 
had  so  many  marching  regiments  swui^ 


down  the  noble  boulevard  which  leads 
from  the  White  House  to  the  Capitol. 
Every  arm  of  the  regular  establishment 
was  represented, — cavalry,  infantry,  ar- 
tillery, and  en^neers, — with  detaclunents 
of  blue-jackets  and  marines.  A  whole 
division  of  the  National  Guard  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  in  line.  A  body  of  Southern 
soldiers,  headed  by  General  Fitz  Hugh 
Lee,  and  with  the  famous  Fifth  Maryland 
in  the  van  was  there.  Contingents  from 
New  York  and  Rhode  Island  in  the  East, 
and  from  Missouri  in  the  West,  marched 
close  behind  the  regulars.  There  were 
also  six  companies  of  coloured  troops, 
whose  fine  appearance  called  forth  hearty 
and  prolonged  applause.  The  civic  or- 
ganisations were  still  more  numerous; 
and  political  clubs,  in  picturesque  regalia 
and  often  in  striking  costume,  completed 
the  long  line  which  later  passed  in  review 
before  the  President  to  the  music  of  a 
hundred  military  bands.  The  day  was 
redolent  of  spring;  and  as  the  stream 
of  bayonets  flashed  in  the  sunshine  and 
the  flags  unfurled  their  folds  in  the  soft 
west  wind,  the  sight  was  inspiring  in 
its  animation  and  movement  and  vivid 
colour.  Yet  the  crowds  which  lined  the 
avenue  were  no  less  interesting  in  the 
variety  of  types  which  they  exhibited. 
It  was  a  different  crowd  from  that  which 
Washington  had  been  wont  to  see  at  the 
inauguration  of  Republican  presidents. 
The  men  of  the  South  were  fat  more  nu- 
merous, and  there  were  many  there  who 
had  long  been  strangers  to  the  capital 
city.  For  them  it  was  the  dawning  of 
a  new  era,  and  their  mingled  faith  and 
triumph  were  almost  touching  to  behold. 
There  were,  besides,  not  a  few  gaunt  fig- 
ures of  an  old-time  quaintness,  intense 
and  half  fanatical  partisans  from  remote 
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localities,  displaying  with  a  sort  of  pride 
the  long  white  beards  which  they  had 
long  ago  vowed  never  to  shave  until  a 
Democratic  President  should  be  inaugu- 
rated. A  feeling  of  eager  expectancy,  of 
pleasurable  excitement  and  frank  exulta- 
tion swayed  the  entire  multitude,  and 
even  those  who  owed  allegiance  to  the 
defeated  party  could  not  wholly  resist  the 
spell.  It  was,  for  the  moment,  an  apothe- 
osis of  the  Democracy. 

When  the  new  President  entered  the 
carriage  which  was  to  convey  him  to  his 
official  home,  few  gave  any  thought  to 
a  gentleman  who  had  stood  quietly  be- 
side him  throughout  the  simple  ceremo- 
nial, and  who  now  took  friendly  leave  of 
him  with  a  cordial  clasp  of  the  hand 
and  a  word  or  two  of  congratulation  and 
good  will.  It  was  the  familiar  little  scene 
that  has  been  so  frequently  enacted  in  our 
country — when  one  who,  for  a  few  short 
years,  has  been  the  ruler  of  a  nation 
and  the  peer  of  monarchs,  goes  back,  at 
the  stroke  of  the  clock,  into  the  obscurity 
of  private  citizenship,  unheeded  and  un- 
heralded amid  the  strident  din  that  wel- 
comes his  successor.  There  is  always 
something  half  pathetic  in  this  sudden 
transformation,  yet  it  is  impressive  too; 
for  it  symbolises  the  American  reverence 
for  law.  Ex-President  Arthur,  though 
imnoticed  at  the  moment  when  he  quiet- 
ly slipped  away  from  Washington,  car- 
ried with  him  into  private  life  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  all  his  countrymen, 
for  he  had  governed  well  and  wisely.  Yet 
no  President  had  ever  entered  into  office 
under  circumstances  of  such  perplexity 
and  personal  embarrassment.  Mr.  Ar- 
thur had  been  nominated  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  on  the  ticket  with  General 
Garfield,  in  the  hasty,  almost  reckless, 
fashion  of  our  national  conventions.  He 
was  chosen  not  because  he  was  thought 
to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  honour, 
but  simply,  as  the  politicians'  slang  ex- 
presses it,  to  "placate"  the  Stalwart  or 
Conkling  wing  of  the  Republican  Party, 
which  had  fought  bitterly  to  secure  the 
selection  of  General  Grant  and  which  re- 
sented fiercely  the  nomination  of  General 
Garfield. 

At  that  time  the  country  knew  very 

little  of   Mr.   Arthur,   and  what  it  did 

know  was  not  wholly  favourable.     He 

was  regarded  as  a  typical  New  York 

politician,  an  active  member  of  the  so- 


called  "Custom  House  gang/'  which  par- 
celled out  the  local  Federal  appointments' 
and  dickered  for  the  petty  spoils  of  office. 
This  estimate  was  not  entirely  unjust. 
Mr.  Arthur  had  been  by  no  means  too 
fastidious    in   his   political   associations. 
He  had  kept  some  rather  shady  com- 
pany while  acting  as  the  lieutenant  of 
the  aggressive  Conkling,  whose  intimate 
friend  he  was.    But  Mr.  Arthur  had  an- 
other side  of  which  the  country  was  not 
then  aware.     He  was  one  who  drew  a 
very  sharp  line  between  his  public  and 
his  private  life.     Personally  he  was  a 
gentleman  of  cultivated  tastes,  a  univer- 
sity graduate,  familiar  with  the  usages 
of  polite  society,   and  having  an   easy 
adaptability  which  made  him  equally  at 
home  in  a  lady's  drawing-room,  in  the 
fumoir  of  a  club,  or  in  the  noisome  at- 
mosphere  of   a   riotous   ward   primary. 
Intellectually  he  was  well  trained  and 
disciplined.     In  the  years  preceding  the 
Civil  War  he  had  attained  to  eminence 
in  the  practice  of  law.    He  conducted  to 
a  successful  issue  a  case  which  aflFected 
the  validity  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
and  he  secured  a  decision  which  is  still  a 
classic  in  American  politico-legal  history. 
Nor  was  he  without  experience  of  admin- 
istrative responsibility.    During  the  war 
he  had  at  diflFerent  times  been  Inspector- 
General   and   Quartermaster-General   of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  had  won 
high  commendation  for  his  efficiency  in 
organising  and  equipping  the  troops  with 
which  that  State  met  the  requisitions  of 
President  Lincoln.     Later,  he  had  been 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York  under 
President  Grant.     But  when  he  became 
Vice-President  in   1881,  the  country  at 
large  knew  him  only  as  a  local  politi- 
cian of  no  very  high  repute.     He  sided 
with  Senator  Conkling  when  that  arro- 
gant leader  soon  after  declared  open  war 
on  President  Garfield  for  refusing  to  let 
the  New  York  Senator  dictate  the  Fed- 
eral appointments  in  his  State;  and  Mr. 
Arthur  was  loyal  to  Conkling  throughout 
the  bitter  strife  that  followed.    Then  in 
the  midst  of  it,  the  President  was  shot 
down  by  the  crazed  fanatic,  Charles  Gui- 
teau,  and  lay  for  months  fighting  against 
death  with  splendid  courage. 

With  the  first  shock  of  grief  and  hor- 
ror which  stirred  the  nation  when  Grar- 
field  fell,  there  was  mingled  a  feeling  of 
deep  resentment.    It  was  held  that  indt* 
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rectly   the   President  was  a   victim   of 
the   Conkling  faction,   whose   denuncia- 
tions of  him  had  worked  upon  the  morbid 
mind  of  his   assassin.    Some,   in   their 
excess    of    feehng,    went    further    still. 
Strange  rumours  flew  about,  and  sinister 
accusations  were  made  in  private  talk. 
Men  even  cherished  a  wild  belief  that 
a  conspiracy  had  planned  the  murder  of 
the  President.    In  the  first  excited  hours 
it  was  hinted  that,  either  with  or  without 
his  knowledge,  a  plot  had  been  contrived 
to  place  Mr.  Arthur  in  the  Presidency, 
and  in  this  way  to  deliver  the  administra- 
tion into  "Stalwart"  hands.     Few,  even 
then,  were  willing  to  listen  to  so  wild  a 
charge;  yet  the  feeling  against  Mr.  Ar- 
thur for  a  time  was  very  bitter.     The 
newspapers,    especially    in    the    Eastern 
States,  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  rancour. 
They  deplored  the  possibility. that  "this 
pot-house  politician,"  as  they  called  him, 
might  take  the  place  of  Garfield,  whom 
popular  sympathy  had  already  idealised 
as  a  martyr.     Throughout  these  trying 
months,  when  the  country  hung  upon  the 
daily  bulletins  from  Elberon,  Mr.  Arthur 
made  no  sign.    Just  what  he  suflFered  no 
man   knew.     But  his   dignified   reserve 
was    never   broken ;   and   when    it   was 
hinted  that  he  might  act  as   President 
during  Mr.  Garfield's  incapacity,  he  re- 
pelled   the    suggestion    with    indignant 
sternness.  At  last  came  the  death  of  Gar- 
field in  October,  1881,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
assumed  the  office  that  had  come  to  him 
under  circumstances  so  distressing.     Be- 
fore long  the  country  came  to  know  the 
man  as  he  reallv  was.     From  the  verv 
outset  he  was  the  President  of  no  faction, 
of  no  party,   but  of  the  entire  people. 
Firm,  wise,  and  vigilant,  his  administra- 
tion was  one  of  the  very  best  in  all  our 
history.    To  his   former   political   allies 
he  showed  no  favour.     To  his  former 
enemies  he  manifested  no  unfairness,  but 
stood  between  them   and  the  anger  of 
Conkling,  whose  vindictive  spirit  led  him 
in  consequence  to  break  off^  all  relations 
with  the  President.    Garfield's  appointees 
were  retained  in  office.    Even  the  request 
of  General  Grant  could  not  secure  the 
displacement    of    the    Secretary    of    the 
Navy  and  the  substitution  of  a  Stalwart. 
Many  of  those  whom  Mr.  Arthur  pro- 
tected   repaid    his    generosity    with    the 
blackest  ingratitude.    All  through  his  ad- 
ministration^ they  and  other  friends  of 


Garfield  carried  on  an  underhanded  war- 
fare  against   him,    a    warfare    of   pin- 
pricks rather  than  of  blows  delivered  in 
the  open.    Calling  themselves  "the  Gar- 
field Avengers,"  they  tried  in  every  way 
to  belittle  Mr.  Arthur's  public  acts  and 
even  to  discredit  his  private  life.    In  this 
way,  between  the  frank  reproaches  of  his 
former  friends  and  the  treacherous  en- 
mity of  hi$  former  foes.  President  Ar- 
thur's term  of  office  aflForded  him  no  very 
pleasurable  experience.    Yet,  at  least,  he 
never  gave  his  ill-wishers  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  that  he  winced.     He  was  not 
one  who  wore  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve, 
but  he  went  on  his  way  with  an  outward 
serenity  that  did  honour  to  his  strength 
of  character.    His  political  courage  was 
shown  in  some  very  striking  acts.     Al- 
though there  is  no  doubt  that  he  desired 
a  second  term  of  office,  he  never  flinched 
from  what  he  held  to  be  his  duty,  how- 
ever unpopular  the  discharge  of  it  might 
be.    Thus,  he  vetoed  the  Chinese  Exclu- 
sion Bill  of  1882  in  the  face  of  the  unani- 
mous and  excited  demands  of  the  Far 
Western   States  for  its  enactment  into 
law.    In  the  same  year  he  vetoed  a  fool- 
ishly extravagant   River   and   Harbour 
Bill    appropriating    some    $19,000,000. 
Again,    although    in    former    years    he 
had  himself  been  emphatically  a  spoils- 
man,   as    President    he    advocated    and 
secured    the    passage    in    1883    of    an 
act    reforming    the    Civil    Service,    and 
establishing   an    eflFective   Civil    Service 
Commission.     He  did  all  that  was  pos- 
sible to  secure  the  prosecution  and  con- 
viction  of   those    corrupt   officials   who 
had   systematically   robbed   the   govern- 
ment through  the  notorious  "star-route" 
contracts    in    the    postal    service.      But 
his    most    enduring    claim    to    honour- 
able remembrance  is  found  in  his  ener- 
getic eflForts  to  build  up  an  efficient  navy 
in  place  of  the  grotesque  collection  of  an- 
tiquated hulks  on  which  the  Grant  ad- 
ministration had  spent  sums  sufficient  to 
have  given  the  United  States  a  modem 
fighting   fleet.      President   Arthur   was, 
in  fact,  the  creator  of  the  new  Ameri- 
can  navy,  of  which  the  first  vessels — 
the  ClucGi^o,  the  Atlanta,  the  Boston,  and 
the  Dolphin — were  laid  down  while  he 
was  President. 

Upon  its  personal  and  social  side  his 
Presidency  was  one  to  be  long  remem- 
bered.   The  honours  of  the  White  House 
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were  done  with  a  graceful  dignity,  such 
as  had  never  yet  been  known  there.  The 
President  had  lost  his  wife  some  years 
before;  but  his  sister,  Mrs.  McElroy,  an 
accomplished  woman  of  great  social 
charm,  frequently  presided  at  official 
functions.  The  diplomatic  dinners  were 
rescued  from  the  smothered  ridicule  with 
which  the  foreign  envoys  had  always 
viewed  them,  and  the  famous  epigram 
of  Mr.  Evarts  suddenly  lost  its  point. 
As  for  the  President  himself,  he  must  be 
regarded  as  the  only  man  of  the  world, 
in  the  best  sense  of  that  term,  who  has 
ever  occupied  the  White  House.  Jeffer- 
son mig-lit,  perhaps,  have  been  cited  as  an- 
other instance  were  it  not  that,  during  his 
first  term,  he  cultivated  an  ostentatious 
boorishness,  such  as  would  have  been  im- 
possible in  a  thoroughbred.  President 
Arthur,  however,  was  an  ideal  host  to 
both  his  public  and  his  private  guests. 
Of  handsome  presence,  courteous,  witty, 
tactful,  and  possessing  infinite  savoir 
faire,  he  was  a  living  refutation  of  the 
taunt  which  Europeans  sometimes  level 
at  us,  to  the  effect  that  eminence  in 
American  politics  is  unattainable  by  one 
who  is  a  gentleman  at  heart.  Mr.  Ar- 
thur kept  the  domestic  side  of  his  menage 
a  thing  entirely  apart  from  his  official 
life.  Coarse-minded,  peeping  corre- 
spondents, male  and  female,  found  scant 
material  here  for  vulgar  paragraphs  of 
kitchen  gossip.  There  were  published 
no  foolish,  nauseating  chronicles  of  the 
"daily  doings"  of  the  White  House.  The 
President's  children  were  not  photo- 
graphed and  paragraphed  and  made  the 
subject  of  a  thousand  flat  and  fatuous 
stories.  Beyond  the  veil  of  self-respect- 
ing privacy,  which  was  drawn  before 
the  President's  personal  affairs,  few  ever 
penetrated.  The  only  tale  that  reached 
the  public  was  one  that  made  even  the 
Paul  Prys  of  the  press  ashamed  of  their 
own  curiosity.  It  became  known  that  in 
one  of  the  President's  private  apartments 
there  was  hung  the  portrait  of  a  woman, 
before  which  every  morning,  by  Mr.  Ar- 
thur's personal  order,  great  masses  of  cut 
flowers  were  heaped.  Here  was  a  rarely 
promising  hint  for  the  greedy  journalist, 
eager  to  give  his  next  despatch  from 
Washington  a  touch  of  sauce  piquante. 
With  vast  ingenuity  and  by  bringing 
all  the  resources  of  the  press  to  bear,  the 
secret  was  ferreted  out  at  last,  and  the 


portrait  was  found  to  be  that  of  the  Pres- 
ident's dead  wife.  It  was  very  character- 
istic of  the  man  who,  to  the  world  at 
large,  was  always  the  practical  master  of 
affairs  with  just  a  suggestion  of  the 
viveur  about  him,  that  he  should  in  pri- 
vate have  cherished  this  delicate  senti- 
ment which  did  him  so  much  honour. 

Perhaps  it  was  precisely  President  Ar- 
thur's dignity  and  perfect  taste  that  shut 
him  out  from  the  broader  popularity 
which  some  other  Presidents  have  en- 
joyed. Democracies  prefer  their  idols  to 
have  feet  of  clay.  Their  ruler  must  not 
be  too  far  above  those  whom  he  rules, 
and  he  must  not  show  too  markedly  those 
finer  traits  which  instinctively  arouse  the 
furtive  suspicion  and  half  dislike  of  the 
ignorant  and  unenlightened.  The  many- 
headed  monster  fawns  only  at  the  feet  of 
those  who  flatter  it  by  imitation,  or  who 
unconsciously  partake  of  its  uncouthness. 
The  Orsons  and  Calibans  of  politics  have 
an  innate  antipathy  to  a  gentleman.  It 
is  not  likely  that  even  so  great  a  man 
as  Lincoln  could  have  kept  his  pow- 
erful hold  upon  the  masses  had  he  not 
possessed  some  qualities  which  many  of 
his  truest  friends  deplored.  His  ultimate 
success  was  due,  no  doubt,  before  all 
else,  to  his  sagacity,  his  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  and  his  infinite 
patience;  yet  much  of  it  must  surely 
be  ascribed  to  the  awkwardness  of  his 
appearance  and  the  unconventionality  of 
his  manners.  The  Hoosiers  and  Suck- 
ers of  the  still  untutored  West  could 
not  rightly  understand  the  consummate 
statecraft  of  which  he  was  a  master — his 
inborn  genius  for  the  task  of  govern- 
ment; but  when  thev  heard  that  he 
slapped  his  visitors  upon  the  back  and  told 
indecent  stories  and  received  the  min- 
isters of  foreign  powers  while  sprawling 
in  a  wooden  rocking  chair,  shoeless,  and 
with  his  huge  feet  covered  with  blue  yam 
socks — then  they  felt  that  he  was  one  of 
themselves,  not  President  Lincoln,  but 
"Good  Old  Abe."  That  which  repelled 
a  Sumner  or  an  Adams  gripped  and  held 
fast  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Sangamon. 
But  Mr.  Arthur  had  not  been  bred  in 
such  a  school.  His  type  was  one  that 
neither  likes  nor  courts  the  familiarity  of 
a  mob's  approval.  He  had  no  eccentrici- 
ties, no  traits  that  were  either  crude  or 
whimsical.  Nor  did  he  ever  pose  or  brag, 
or  try  to  substitute   a   self -perpetuated 
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legend  of  physical  prowess  for  the  far 
rarer  gift  of  moral  courage.  He  was 
simply  a  dignified  and  courteous  gentle- 
man— fios  regiim  Arthiinis,  as  one  of  his 
admirers  quoted  of  liim.     And  looking 


of  their  chief  magistrates  contains  the 
name  of  Chester  Alan  Arthur. 


At  the  time  when  Mr.  Cleveland  was 
inaugurated   there  had  been  no  Demo- 


PRESIDENT  AST  BUS. 


back  upon  his  brave  and  honourable  bear- 
ing under  the  strain  of  incessant  vexation 
and  temptation,  the  American  people 
have  reason  to  be  proud  because  the  roll 


cratic  President  for  a  full  quarter  of  a 
century.  A  whole  generation  had  been 
born  and  had  grown  to  manhood  and 
to     v/omankind     without    ever     having 
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lived  under  any  but  Republican  rule. 
The  result  of  this  long  continuance 
in  power  of  a  single  party  had  led 
many  citizens  to  identify  tjie  inter- 
ests of  that  party  with  the  interests  of 
the  nation.  The  Democrats  had  been 
so  regularly  beaten  at  the  polls  that  Re- 
publicans had  come  to  feel  that  the 
defeated  party  had  no  decent  reason 
for  existence,  and  that  it  was  composed 
only  of  wilful  obstructionists  or  of  per- 
sons destitute  of  patriotism.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Republican  Party,  iden- 
tified as  it  was  with  success  and  with  so 
much  creditable  achievement,  was  held 
by  them  to  monopolise  all  the  political 
virtues  of  the  American  people.  To  crit- 
icise its  leaders  or  to  attack  its  policies 
seemed  to  many  almost  treasonable.  To 
it  were  ascribed  not  only  the  successful 
conduct  of  a  great  war,  the  extinction  of 
slavery  and  the  triumph  of  national- 
ism over  the  particularistic  spirit  of  se- 
cession, but  also  the  maintenance  of  the 
country's  commercial  credit  and  of  its 
financial  honour.  Partisan  Republicans 
had  come  to  look  upon  the  existence  of 
the  Democratic  Party  as  a  rather  sorry 
joke,  in  the  face  of  its  long  record  of 
disaster  and  defeat.  That  it  could  ever 
return  to  power  appeared  to  them  not 
only  an  improbable  but  even  a  ludicrous 
assumption. 

Among  the  ablest  of  the  Republican 
leaders,  however,  a  much  saner  view  pre- 
vailed. These  men  were  acutely  con- 
scious of  certain  facts  of  which  their  fol- 
lowers were  ignorant.  No  political  phe- 
nomenon, indeed,  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  almost  even  balance  between  the 
two  great  parties  from  i860  down  to 
1884.  The  large  majorities  which  the 
Republican  candidates  had  received  in 
the  Electoral  College  were  utterly  mis- 
leading as  an  indication  of  the  compara- 
tive strength  of  the  two  parties  through- 
out the  country.  A  glance  at  the  popular 
vote  in  each  presidential  election  revealed 
a  very  interesting  state  of  things,  and 
showed  that  it  was  the  distribution  of 
the  voters,  rather  than  their  numbers, 
which  had  given  the  Republicans  success. 
For  example,  in  the  election  of  i860,  as 
is  well  known,  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  had  a 
clear  majority  of  57  electoral  votes,  was 
only  a  minority  candidate  in  the  popular 
vote;  for  had  both  wings  of  the  Democ- 
racy been  united,  the  ballots  which  they 


cast  would  have  outnumbered  those  given 
to  Mr.  Lincoln  by  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million.  In  the  election  of  1864, 
which  took  place  at  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cal periods  of  the  war,  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
an  electoral  majority  over  General  Mc- 
Clellan  of  191  votes,  and  a  popular  ma- 
jority of  407,000  votes;  but  in  this  elec- 
tion the  eleven  Southern  States,  being 
then  outside  the  Union,  took  no  part.  At 
the  election  of  1868,  out  of  a  popular  vote 
of  nearly  6,000,000,  General  Grant,  then 
at  the  very  climax  of  his  fame,  received  a 
popular  majority  of  305,000  votes,  or 
almost  one-quarter  less  than  had  been  cast 
for  Lincoln,  while  three  Southern  States 
were  still  not  represented  in  the  count. 
In  1872,  Grant's  first  administration  had 
caused  such  widespread  discontent  that 
the  Liberal  Republican  split  took  place, 
headed  bv  such  well-known  leaders  as 
Senator  Sumner,  Carl  Schurz,  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  Horace  Greeley,  Chaun- 
cey  M.  Depew,  and  Whitelaw  Reid. 
Had  the  Democrats  at  this  time  made 
good  use  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
them,  they  might  have  gained  a  signal 
victory.  A  candidate  such  as  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  of  high  character  and 
proved  ability,  could  probably  have  won. 
But  the  nomination  of  Horace  Greeley 
led  to  the  lamentable  fiasco  which  con- 
tinued President  Grant  in  office  by  a  pop- 
ular majority  of  762,000  votes.  This 
proved,  however,  in  the  end  to  be  a 
Pyrrhic  victory.  The  very  fulness  of 
their  triumph  removed  all  feeling  of  re- 
straint from  the  Republican  leaders,  and 
there  followed  four  years  of  government 
tainted  by  public  scandal  of  every  de- 
scription. The  Secretary  of  War  re- 
signed to  avoid  impeachment  for  bribery. 
The  Navy  Department  was  honeycombed 
with  jobbery.  The  revelations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Whiskey  Ring  startled  and 
disgusted  honest  men  throughout  the 
country.  The  President's  own  relatives 
and  intimate  friends  were  proved  to  have 
traded  on  their  influence  with  him.  Mr. 
Colfax,  the  Republican  Speaker  of  the 
House,  several  Senators  and  a  number 
of  Representatives  were  smirched  by 
their  connection  with  the  Credit  Mo- 
bil ier.  Moreover,  the  use  of  Federal 
troops  in  sustaining  the  iniquities  of  "car- 
pet-bag" government  in  the  South  had 
become  more  and  more  distasteful  to  the 
people  of  the  North.    The  dissatisfaction 
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of  the  country  over  such  a  state  of  things 
was  shown  at  the  election  of  1876,  when 
on  the  face  of  the  returns  the  Democratic 
candidate,  Mr.  Tilden,  had  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  the  electoral  vote.  This  resuh 
was  disputed,  and  tlie  Electoral  Commis- 
sion created  by  Congress  canvassed  the 
returns  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  Pres- 


ably  strengthened  the  party  to  which  he 
belonged,  A  man  of  very  moderate  abil- 
ity, he  was,  nevertheless,  precisely  the 
President  that  the  country  needed  at  the 
time.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  de- 
scribed his  administration  as  "a  bread 
poultice,"  and  the  description,  though 
not    wholly    complimentary,    was    fairly 


idency  to  Mr.  Hayes  by  a  majority  of  one 
vote. — 185  to  184, — Mr.  Tilden  having 
a  popular  majority  of  250,000  votes. 
Tills  election  seemed  to  the  more  astute 
Republican  leaders  like  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall,  presaging  an  end  of  Re- 
publican supremacy.  The  administration 
of  President  Hayes,  however,  consider- 


jnst.  Governmental  scandals  came  to  an 
end.  Federal  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  the  South.  Party  feuds  were 
healed ;  and  under  the  able  management 
of  Secretary  Sherman,  the  Treasury  re- 
sumed specie  payments.  Hence,  at  the 
next  election — that  of  1880 — the  Kepub- 
licans  were  again  successful,  and  General 
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Garfield  had  an  electoral  majority  of  59 
votes.  Yet  the  record  of  the  popular  vote 
was  exceedingly  significant.  Nearly 
9,000,000  ballots  had  been  cast,  and  out  of 
these  9,000,000  ballots  Garfield's  major- 
ity was  only  815.  The  numerical  differ- 
ence, therefore,  between  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties  at  this  time  was 
equal  only  to  the  population  of  an  insig- 
nificant village.  So  extraordinarily  even 
a  division  had  never  before  been  known. 
It  was  obvious  that  Republican  success 
at  the  next  election  hung,  as  it  were,  by 
a  very  slender  thread. 

It  was  while  the  political  scales  were 
in  this  state  of  almost  perfect  equipoise 
that  the  Republican  Convention  met  in 
Chicago  on  June  3d,  1884,  to  nominate 
its  candidates  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  respectively.  President  Ar- 
thur hoped  for  a  nomination,  and  on  the 
first  ballot  he  received  278  votes ;  but  even 
at  the  outset  he  was  outstripped  by  James 
G.  Blaine  of  Maine,  who  led  with  334^ 
votes.  This  lead  was  steadily  maintained 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  many  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leaders;  and  on 
the  fifth  ballot  Mr.  Blaine  received  541 
votes,  and  was  declared  the  nominee  amid 
a  scene  of  tumultuous  enthusiasm.  Gen- 
eral John  A.  Logan  of  Illinois  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  Vice-Presidency.  The 
Democratic  Convention,  meeting  at  St. 
Louis,  on  July  8th,  took  but  two  bal- 
lots. In  the  first  of  these  Grover  Cleve- 
land of  New  York  led  with  392  votes  as 
against  170  which  were  cast  for  Mr.  Bay- 
ard of  Delaware,  and  on  the  second  ballot 
he  secured  the  nomination  by  683  votes 
to  145^  which  were  cast  for  Mr.  Hen- 
dricks of  Indiana.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Cleve- 
land had  been  nominated  as  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Mr. 
Hendricks  was  unanimously  named  for 
the  office  of  Vice-President. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine  pro- 
duced an  indescribable  sensation  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United 
States.  No  American  statesman  ever 
had  more  ardent  and  intensely  loyal 
friends  than  he,  as  none  had  more  viru- 
lent and  bitter  enemies.  The  former 
hailed  his  candidacy  with  intense  enthu- 
siasm; the  latter  began  at  once  mov- 
ing heaven  and  earth  to  compass  his 
defeat.  Mr.  Blaine  already  had  enjoyed 
a  remarkable  career.     Born  in  Pennsyl- 


vania of  Scotch-Irish  parentage,  he  had 
been  bv  turns  a  teachet*  and  an  editor, 
having  taken  up  in  1854  his  residence  in 
Maine.  In  1858  he  had  entered  the  State 
Legislature,  where  for  two  years  he 
served  as  Speaker.  In  1862  he  was 
sent  to  Congress,  and  at  once  he  made 
his  mark  by  his  readiness  in  debate,  his 
quick  grasp  upon  political  principles,  and 
his  exceptional  fertility  in  resource.  He 
had  the  impetuosity  of  the  Celt  and  the 
clear  reasoning  brain  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  besides  that  indescribable  quality 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  is 
known  as  magnetism.  His  personal 
charm  was  indeed  remarkable,  and  it  was 
to  this  as  much  as  to  his  other  gifts  that 
he  owed  the  extraordinary  devotion  of 
his  followers  and  friends.  Early  in  his 
political  life  he  had  been  compared  with 
Henrv  Clav,  to  whose  career  his  own  was 
to  exhibit  a  striking  parallel.  At  first 
he  was  better  known  to  his  associates  in 
Congress  than  to  the  country  as  a  whole ; 
but  when,  in  1869,  he  was  elected  Speaker 
of  the  House,  he  rose  at  once  to  the  place 
of  a  great  party  leader.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  1876  that  he  reached  the 
climax  of  his  parliamentary  fame.  Early 
in  that  year,  owing  to  the  approach  of 
the  centenary  of  our  national  indepen- 
dence, it  was  felt  that  the  time  had  come 
to  hasten  the  growth  of  kindly  feeling 
which  already  was  slowly  uniting  the 
sections  of  the  country  which  had 
faced  each  other  in  the  Civil  War.  To 
further  this  end,  Mr.  Randall  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  distinguished  Democrat,  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  bill  to  relieve  all  persons  in  the  United 
States  from  any  disability  imposed  by 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. Mr.  Blaine  was  at  once  upon 
his  feet  to  offer  a  substitute.  It  excepted 
from  this  amnesty  Jefferson  Davis,  "late 
President  of  the  so-called  Confederate 
States."  After  some  parliamentary  fenc- 
ing, an  exciting  debate  began.  Mr. 
Blaine,  fluent  and  impassioned,  set  forth 
his  reasons  for  excepting  Mr.  Davis  from 
the  amnesty  provided  by  the  Randall  bill. 
His  words  were  chosen  with  consummate 
art  if  it  was  his  purpose  to  stir  again  the 
embers  of  sectional  strife  into  a  blaze, 
and  to  exasperate  the  Southern  Demo- 
crats whom  he  confronted  on  the 
floor. 
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"In  my  amendment  I  have  excepted  Jeffer- 
son Davis  from  amnesty.  I  do  not  place  his 
exclusion  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Davis  was, 
as  he  has  been  commonly  called,  the  head  and 
front  of  the  Rebellion,  because  on  that  ground 
I  do  not  think  the  exception  would  be  tenable. 
Mr.  Davis  was  in  that  respect  as  guilty,  no  more 
so,  no  less  so,  than  thousands  of  others  who 
have  already  received  the  benefit  and  grace  of 
amnesty.  Probably  he  was  far  less  efficient  as 
an  enemy  of  the  United  States;  probably  he 
was  far  more  useful  as  a  disturber  of  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Confederacy  than  many  who  have 
already  received  amnesty.  It  is  not  because 
of  any  particular  and  special  damage  that  he 
above  others  did  to  the  Union,  or  because  he 
was  personally  or  especially  of  consequence, 
that  I  except  him.  But  I  except  him  on  this 
ground :  that  he  was  the  author,  knowingly, 
deliberately,  guiltily,  and  wilfully,  of  the  gi- 
gantic murders  and  crimes  at  Andersonville." 

Mr.  Blaine  then  proceeded  to  describe 
in  vivid  language  the  sufferings  of  the 
Union  soldiers  confined  in  the  prison-pen 
at  Andersonville.  He  dwelt  with  all  the 
power  of  a  born  orator  upon  the  horrors 
of  that  loathsome  place.  He  pictured  the 
miseries  of  starvation  and  disease,  the 
insults  and  ingenious  cruelty  of  the  jailer 
Wirz,  and  he  stirred  the  indignation  of 
his  Northern  hearers  by  painting  the 
dreadful  man-hunts  in  which  savage 
bloodhounds  had  been  set  upon  the  track 
of  escaping  prisoners.  He  excepted  from 
his  condemnation  the  people  of  the  South, 
and  directly  charged  the  crimes  of  An- 
dersonville upon  Jefferson  Davis. 

"The  poor  victim,  Wirz,  deserved  his  death 
for  brutal  treatment  and  murder  of  many  vic- 
tims; but  it  was  a  weak  policy  on  the  part  of 
our  government  to  allow  Jefferson  Davis  to 
go  at  large  and  hang  Wirz.  Wirz  was  noth- 
ing in  the  world  but  a  mere  subordinate,  and 
there  was  no  special  reason  for  singling  him 
out  for  death.  I  do  not  say  he  did  not  deserve 
it.  He  deserved  no  mercy;  but  his  execution 
seemed  like  skipping  over  the  president,  su- 
perintendent, and  board  of  directors  in  the 
case  of  a  great  railroad  accident  and  hanging 
the  brakeman  of  the  rear  car.    .    .     . 

"It  is  often  said  that  we  shall  lift  Mr.  Davis 
again  into  great  consequence  by  refusing  him 
amnesty.  That  is  not  for  me  to  consider.  I 
only  see  before  me,  when  his  name  is  presented, 
a  man  who,  by  a  wave  of  his  hand,  by  a  nod 
of  his  head,   could  have  put  an  end  to  the 


atrocious  cruelties  at  Andersonville.  Some 
of  us  had  kinsmen  there,  most  of  us  had 
friends  there,  all  of  us  had  countrymen  there. 
In  the  name  of  those  kinsmen,  friends,  and 
countrymen,  I  here  protest,  and  shall  with  my 
vote  protest,  against  calling  back  and  crown- 
ing with  the  honours  of  full  American  citizen- 
ship the  man  who  organised  that  murder." 

Mr.  Hill  of  Georgia  replied  to  Mr. 
Blaine  in  a  very  able,  temperate,  and  (as 
we  read  it  over  now)  convincing  speech, 
so  far  as  the  complicity  of  Mr.  Davis  was 
concerned ;  but  he  and  his  associates  from 
the  South  made  the  serious  tactical  mis- 
take of  charging  that  Confederate  pris- 
oners had  been  ill-treated  in  the  North. 
This  gave  Mr.  Blaine  another  chance; 
and,  amid  a  scene  of  indescribable  excite- 
ment, he  returned  to  the  attack,  as  bril- 
liant and  even  more  exasperating  than 
before.  The  debate  continued  for  several 
days,  during  which  the  House  at  times 
became  a  bear-garden.  But  through 
all  the  tumult  Mr.  Blaine  was  the  one 
conspicuous  figure.  The  whole  country 
was  stirred  as  it  had  not  been  in  many 
years.  The  passions  of  the  war  revived 
and  flamed  up  as  fiercely  as  in  the  early 
sixties.  The  name  of  "Blaine  of  Maine" 
was  in  all  men's  mouths,  and  the  North 
gloried  in  his  victory,  which  was  the  vic- 
tory of  a  partisan,  but  which  was,  never- 
theless, magnificent.  The  feeling  of  his 
admirers  was  well  expressed  a  few 
months  later  by  Colonel  Robert  Ingersoll, 
who  with  florid  yet  effective  eloquence 
paid  this  tribute  to  his  leader : 

"Like  an  armed  warrior,  like  a  plumed 
knight,  James  G.  Blaine  marched  down  the 
halls  of  the  American  Congress  and  threw  his 
shining  lance  full  and  fair  against  the  brazen 
forehead  of  every  traitor  to  his  country." 

From  the  moment  of  this  spectacular 
exhibition,  Mr.  Blaine  was  an  inevitable 
candidate,  for  the  Presidency.  But  the 
fierce  white  light  which  beats  upon  a 
throne  is  no  more  fierce  than  that  which 
beats  upon  a  presidential  aspirant.  It 
was  turned  at  once  upon  Mr.  Blaine's 
whole  past  career.  Every  incident  and 
every  act  of  his  were  now  subjected  to 
minute  investigation  by  his  enemies  and 
rivals.  It  was  not  long  before  a  cloud 
was  cast  upon  his  personal  integrity. 
Like  a  dank  mist  which  rises  at  nightfall 
over  marshy  ground,  there  rose  a  strange 
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impalpable  belief  that  in  his  public  life 
he  had  not  had  a  due  regard  for  his 
own  honour.  Beginning  with  mere  hints 
and  ending  with  public  accusations,  a 
dozen  stories  grew  until  they  filled  the 
thoughts  of  every  one  about  him.  It 
was  said  that  Mr.  Blaine  had  pledged  a 
number  of  worthless  railroad  bonds  to 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  in 
return  for  a  loan  of  $64,000  which  had 
never  been  repaid.  It  was  also  charged 
that  without  consideration  he  had  re- 
ceived bonds  of  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort 
Smith  Railroad.  Stilt  another  rumour 
said  that  while  Speaker  of  the  House 
he  had  left  the  chair  and  asked  one  of 
the  members  to  make  a  point  of  order 
which  would  be  sustained,  and  which 
would  be  favourable  to  a  railway  com- 
pany in  which  Mr.  Blaine  was  interested. 
Among  a  very  few  it  began  to  be  whis- 
pered confidentially  that  there  existed 
letters  written  by  Mr.  Blaine  to  a  busi- 
ness associate  which,  if  found,  would 
prove  that  the  ex-Speaker  had  had  cor- 
rupt transactions  with  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Company.  These  reports  obtained 
such  widespread  currency  that  Mr. 
Blaine  was  forced  to  rise  in  his  place 
and  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  House.  He  read  a  letter  from  the 
treasurer  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  from 
Colonel  Thomas  A.  Scott,  the  president 
of  that  railway,  denying  the  story  of  the 
worthless  bond.s.  He  read  another  letter 
from  Morton,  Bliss  and  Company,  who 
were  alleged  to  have  cashed  the  draft  for 
$64,000,  mcntionc<l  in  the  story,  hiit  who 
now  declared  that  no  such  draft  had  been 
presented  to  them.  Mr.  Blaine  went  on 
to  say  that  he  had  never  owned  the  Little 
Rock  and  Fort  Smith  bonds  which  he 
was  said  to  have  received  without  any 
consideration.  A]>parcntly  his  name  was 
cleared.  He  wa.s.  of  course,  extremely 
anxious  to  avoid  investigation  at  the 
hands  of  Congress.  The  lime  for  the 
National  Republican  Convention  was 
drawing  near.  Many  States  had  already 
instructed  their  delcg.itcs  lo  su]>port  his 
candidacy.  That  he  should  be  the  sul)- 
ject  of  an  investigation  for  corrupt  trans- 
actions while  his  name  was  before  the 
Convention  would  he  fatal  to  his  chances ; 
and  he  desired  above  all  things  to  stave 
it  oflf.  Nevertheless,  the  House,  which 
was  strongly  Democratic,  ordered  its  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  make  such  an  in- 


vestigation, though  in  the  resolution  or- 
dering it,  Mr.  Blaine  was  not  specifically 
named.  This  was  on  May  2d,  and  at  the 
first  sessions  of  the  Committee  the  evi- 
dence was  corroborative  of  Mr.  Blaine's 
assertions.  On  May  31st,  however,  a  very 
curious  incident  occurred.  There  was 
brought  before  the  Committee  a  man 
named  James  Mulligan.  Mulligan  had 
at  one  time  been  a  clerk  for  Mr.  Jacob 
Stanwood,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Blaine,  and 
later  a  bookkeeper  for  Warren  Fisher, 
a  business  man  of  Boston,  who  had  close 
relations  with  the  management  of  the 
Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad. 
While  Mr.  Mulligan  was  testifying,  he 
chanced  to  mention  very  quietly  that  he 
ha<l  in  his  possession  certain  letters  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Blaine  to  Warren  Fisher,  Jr. 
At  once  it  was  observed  that  Mr.  Blaine 
grew  pale  and  gave  every  evidence  of 
great  excitement.  A  moment  later,  in  a 
whisper,  he  asked  a  friend  on  the  Com- 
mittee to  move  an  immediate  adjourn- 
ment. The  gentleman  in  question  did  so 
on  the  plea  of  illness,  an<l  the  Committee 
rose,  to  meet  again  the  following  morn- 
ing. When  it  so  met  it  listened  to  a  most 
extraordinary  story. 

During  the  brief  respite  given  by  the 
adjournment  of  the  Committee,  Mr. 
Blaine  had  flashed  his  mind  over  all  the 
])ossibilities  of  the  situation.  He  knew 
that  Mulligan  had  letters  which,  if  made. 
public  by  Mulligan  himself,  would  be  in- 
terpreted by  everyone  in  a  sense  extreme- 
ly unfavourable  to  Mr.  Blaine.  He  knew 
that  these  letters  would  surely  be  asked 
for  b}'  the  Committee  so  soon  as  it  should 
reconvene  in  the  morning.  To  prevent 
this  and  to  gain  time  he  must  act  at  once. 
He  therefore  went  to  the  Riggs  House, 
where  Mulligan  was  staying,  and  met 
Mulligan,  Fisher  and  one  Atkins  in  a  pri- 
vate room.  There  he  first  asked  to  see  the 
letters  which  Mulligan  had  with  him. 
When  this  request  was  refused,  he 
pleaded  with  all  the  earnestness  of  a  man 
whose  future  was  at  stake,  that  the  let- 
ters might  not  l)e  given  to  the  Committee. 
Mulligan  declined  to  surrender  them. 
He  sai<l  that  he  had  no  wish  to  injure 
Mr.  Blaine,  but  that  he  nuist  keep  the 
letters  in  order  to  protect  himself  in  case 
his  testimony  were  impeached.  Mr.  Blaine 
askc<l  to  read  the  letters,  promt sii^ 
on  his  word  of  honour  to  return  them 
after  reading.    Mulligan  then  handed  the 
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letters  to  Mr.  Blaine,  who  read  them  very 
carefully,  put  them  into  his  pocket  and 
carried  them  away  with  him. 

Such  was  the  story  which  Mulligan 
under  oath  told  to  the  Committee  when 
it  met  on  the  following  morning.  Mean- 
while, Mr.  Blaine  had  got  advice  from 
eminent  counsel  (Senator  Matthew  H. 
Carpenter  and  Judge  Jeremiah  Black), 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  not  bound  to  re- 


dismayed.  It  soon  appeared,  however, 
that  what  he  had  done  was  only  part  of 
a  well- conceived  plan  which  did  credit  to 
his  resourcefulness  and  audacity.  On 
June  sth,  Mr.  Blaine  rose  in  the  House 
and  claimed  the  floor  on  a  question  of 
privilege.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  re- 
cite the  events  which  had  led  up  to  the 
incident  just  narrated,  and  then,  refer- 
ring to  Mulligan,  he  spoke  as  follows: 


turn  the  letters.  He  therefore  refused  to 
do  so  at  the  request  of  the  Committee, 
and  the  matter  for  the  moment  rested 
there.  The  case,  however,  looked  very 
black  for  Mr.  Blaine.  He  had  possession 
of  the  letters,  to  be  sure,  yet  his  conduct 
■\/as  everywhere  interpreted  as  giving  evi- 
dence of  guilt.  Great  excitement  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  country,  and  the 
friends  of  Mr,  Blaine  were  everywhere 


"This  man  had  selected,  out  of  correspon- 
dence running  over  a  great  many  years,  let- 
!ers  which  he  thought  would  be  peculiarlj 
damaging  to  me.  He  came  here  loaded  with 
them.  He  came  here  for  a  sensation.  He 
came  here  primed.  He  came  here  on  that  par- 
ticular errand,  I  was  advised  of  it,  and  I 
obtained  those  letters  under  circumstances 
which  have  been  notoriously  scattered  through- 
out  the  United  States  and  are  known  to  everjr- 
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body.  ...  I  claim  I  have  the  entire  right 
to  those  letters,  not  only  by  natural  right,  but 
upon  all  the  precedents  and  principles  of  law, 
as  the  man  who  held  those  letters  in  possession 
held  them  wrongfully.  The  Committee  that 
attempted  to  take  those  letters  from  that  man 
for  use  against  me  proceeded  wrongfully. 
They  proceeded  in  all  boldness  to  a  most  de- 
fiant violation  of  the  ordinary  private  and 
personal  rights  which  belong  to  every  Ameri- 
can citizen.  .  .  .  Then  there  went  forth 
everywhere  the  idea  and  impression  that  be- 
cause I  would  not  permit  that  man,  or  any 
man  whom  I  could  prevent,  from  holding  as 
a  menace  over  my  head  my  private  correspon- 
dence, there  must  be  something  in  it  most 
deadly  and  destructive  to  my  reputation. 
.  .  .  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  I 
have  defied  the  power  of  the  House  to  compel 
me  to  produce  those  letters.  I  speak  with  all 
respect  to  this  House.  I  know  its  powers  and 
I  trust  that  I  respect  them.  But  I  say  this 
House  has  no  more  power  to  order  what  shall 
be  done  or  not  done  with  my  private  correspon- 
dence than  it  has  with  what  I  shall  do  in  the 
nurture  and  education  of  my  children — not  a 
particle.  The  right  is  as  sacred  in  the  one  case 
as  it  is  in  the  other.  ...  I  am  ready  for 
any  extremity  of  contest  or  conflict  in  behalf 
of  so  sacred  a  right." 

Throughout  this  animated  and  almost 
fiery  justification  of  his  right,  the  packed 
House  had  listened  in  breathless  silence, 
and  with  a  tension  of  feeling  which  could 
almost  be  felt.  There  was  abundant 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Blaine.  Even  his  ad- 
versaries were  sorry  for  him.  He  seemed 
like  a  man  driven  into  a  corner  and  fight- 
ing for  his  very  life.  Yet  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  letters  looked  only  the  more 
utterly  damning.  But  at  this  moment, 
after  a  brief  pause,  Mr.  Blaine  dealt  a 
master-stroke  which  he  had  planned  with 
consummate  art,  and  which  he  now  deliv- 
ered with  a  dramatic  power  that  was 
thrilling.  Raising  his  voice  and  holding 
up  a  package,  he  went  on : 

"And  while  I  am  so,  I  am  not  afraid  to 
show  the  letters.  Thank  God  Almighty,  I  am 
not  afraid  to  show  them!  There  they  are. 
There  is  the  very  original  package.  And, 
with  some  sense  of  humiliation,  with  a  morti- 
fication that  I  do  not  pretend  to  conceal,  with 
a  sense  of  outrage  which  I  think  any  man  in 
my  position  would  feel,  I  invite  the  confidence 


of  forty-four  millions  of  my  countrymen  while 
I  read  those  letters  from  this  desk." 

The  tension  was  broken.  The  whole 
assembly  broke  out  into  frantic  and  pro- 
longed applause.  Then  Mr.  Blaine  read 
the  letters,  one  by  one,  with  comments 
and  explanations  of  his  own.  Having 
done  so,  he  faced  one  of  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Proctor 
Knott,  and  in  the  course  of  a  rapid  dia- 
logue brought  out  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Knott  had  received  a  cablegram  from  a 
Mr.  Caldwell,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
whole  aflfair  was  very  intimate,  and  that 
Mr.  Knott  had  apparently  suppressed  it. 
The  scene  at  the  end  of  this  exciting 
parliamentary  duel  baffled  all  description. 
The  House  went  mad;  and  for  fifteen 
minutes  there  reigned  a  pandemonium 
amid  which  the  Speaker  was  helpless  in 
his  efforts  to  restore  even  a  semblance  of 
order.  Mr.  Blaine,  for  the  moment,  had 
won  a  brilliant  triumph.  He  had  restored 
and  strengthened  the  faith  of  all  his  fol- 
lowers and  had  turned  ruin  into  victory. 

He  had  not,  however,  laid  the  ghost 
of  the  railway  scandals.  Reading  over 
the  so-called  Mulligan  letters  in  cold  t)rpe, 
a  great  number  of  Mr.  Blaine's  own  party 
associates  found  in  them  evidence,  if  not 
of  actual  corruption,  at  least  of  so  blunted 
a  sense  of  official  propriety  as  to  make 
Mr.  Blaine  no  longer  seem  a  fitting  can- 
didate for  the  highest  office  in  the  land. 
From  that  time  he  had  to  face  not  only 
the  opposition  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
but  the  mistrust  of  thousands  of  Republi- 
cans, among  whom  were  men  of  the  high- 
est character  and  influence. 

The  Mulligan  letters  showed  that  Mr. 
Blaine,  in  the  years  when  they  were  writ- 
ten, had  been  suflfering  from  what  he 
called  "very  pressing  and  painful"  pecu- 
niary embarrassment.  Writing  to  Mr. 
Fisher,  he  described  himself  as  "left  help- 
less and  hopeless/'  and  as  "crippled  and 
deranged  in  all  my  finances."  A  compli- 
cated series  of  financial  transactions 
stood  revealed,  and  also  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Blaine  to  secure  special 
consideration  on  the  ground  of  his  in- 
fluence as  an  officer  of  the  government. 
The  following  letters  are  the  two  which 
were  afterwards  most  often  quoted.  The 
first  is  dated  June  29th,  1869. 

"My  Deak  Mb.  Fisher:  Your  offer  to  admit 
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me  to  a  participation  in  the  new  railway  enter- 
prise is  in  every  rospect  as  generous  as  I  could 
expect  or  desire,  1  Ihank  you  very  sincerely 
for  it,  and  in  this  connection  I  wish  to  make  a 
suggestion  of  a  somewhat  selfish  character. 
It  is  this:  You  spoke  of  Mr.  Caldwell  dis- 
posing of  a  share  of  his  interest  to  me.  It 
he  really  designs  lo  do  so,  I  wish  he  would 
make  the  proposition  definite,  so  that  I  could 
know  just  what  lo  depend  on.  Perhaps  if  he 
waits  till  the  full  development  of  ihe  enter- 
prise he  might  grow  reluctant  to  part  with 
the  share;  and  I  do  not  hy  this  mean  any  dis- 
trust of  him. 


"I  do  not  feel  that  I  shall  prove  a  deadhead 
in  the  enterprise  if  I  once  embark  In  it.  I 
5CC  various  channels  in  which  I  know  I  can  be 
useful. 

"Very  hastily  and  sincerely  your  friend, 
J.  G.  Blaine." 

The  second  tetter  is  marked  "Confiden- 
tial," and  is  dated  at  Washington,  April 
i6t]i,  1876. 

"My  Dear  Mb.  Fishek;  You  can  do  me  a 
very  great  favour,  and  I  know  it  will  give  yoo 
pleasure  to  do  so — just  as  I  would  do  for  yon 
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under  similar  circumstances.  Certain  persons 
and  papers  are  trying  to  throw  mud  at  me 
to  injure  my  candidacy  before  the  Cincinnati 
Convention,  and  you  may  observe  they  are 
trying  it  in  connection  with  the  Little  Rock 
and  Fort  Smith  matter. 

"I  want  you  to  send  me  a  letter  such  as  the 
inclosed  draft.  Vou  will  receive  this  to-mor- 
row (Monday)  evening,  and  it  will  be  a  favour 
I  shall  never  forget  if  you  will  at  once  write 
me  the  letter  and  mail  the  same  evening. 

"The  letter  is  strictly  true,  and  is  honourable 
to  you  and  to  me,  and  will  stop  the  mouths  of 
slanderers  at  once. 


"Regard  this  letter  as  strictly  confidentiaL 
Do  not  show  it  to  any  one.  The  draft  is  in 
the  hands  of  my  clerk,  who  is  as  trustworthy 
as  any  man  can  be.  It  you  can't  get  the  let- 
ter written  in  season  for  the  9  o'clock  mail 
10  New  York,  please  be  sure  to  mail  it  during 
the  night  so  that  it  will  start  first  mail  Tues- 
day morning ;  but,  if  possible,  I  pray  you  to 
grl  it  in  the  g  o'clock  mail  Monday  evening. 
Kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Fisher. 
Sincerely, 


J.  G.  B. 


"Burn  this  leller." 


SAUVEL  D.  BURCHASD. 

Dr.  Burchard's  famous  "Rum,  Romans  and  Rebellion"  alliteration  is 
thought  to  have  been  a  great  factor  in  deciding  the  election  of  1884. 
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A  third  letter,  dated  October  4th, 
1869,  made  it  evident  that  Mr.  Blaine, 
while  Speaker  of  the  House,  had  sent  his 
page  to  General  Logan,  suggesting  a 
point  of  order,  which,  if  made,  would 
block  a  scheme  unfriendly  to  a  land  grant 
in  which  Mr.  Blaine*s  financial  associates 
were  interested.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  famous  Mulligan  letters  which 
sufficed  to  prevent  Mr.  Blaine's  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency  in  1876  and  1880, 
and  which  now,  in  1884,  from  the  outset 
of  his  candidacy,  were  printed  and  scat- 
tered broadcast  over  the  country  by  his 
political  opponents.* 

The  Democratic  candidate  against 
whom  Mr.  Blaine  had  now  to  make  his 
fight  was  a  man  of  an  wholly  antitheti- 
cal type.  Mr.  Cleveland  was  in  no  re- 
spect a  brilliant  man.  The  son  of  a 
clergyman,  and  early  left  to  make  his 
own  way  in  the  world,  he  had,  like  his 
rival,  been  a  teacher,  and  had  later  taken 
up  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Buffalo. 
There  he  had  held  some  minor  public 
offices.  In  1863  he  was  Assistant  District 
Attorney  for  the  county,  and  from  1870 
to  1873  he  had  served  as  Sheriff.  He 
first  attracted  attention  outside  of  his  own 
city  when,  in  1881,  he  was  elected  Mayor 
of  Buffalo  by  a  combination  of  Demo- 
crats and  Independents.  In  this  office 
he  instituted  reforms  and  defeated  vari- 
ous corrupt  combinations,  while  his 
liberal  use  of  the  veto  power  main- 
tained a  wise  economy.  In  1882  he  had 
received  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
the  governorship  of  New  York,  and  had 
l)een  elected  by  the  remarkable  plurality 
of  192,000  votes. 

Mr.  Cleveland  was  a  type  of  man  such 
as  had  not  before  come  to  the  front  as 
a  presidential  possibility.  He  repre- 
sented the  practical,  every-day,  usual  citi- 
zen of  moderate  means  and  no  very 
marked  ambitions — a  combination  of  the 
business  man  and  the  unimportant  pro- 
fessional person,  blunt,  hardheaded, 
brusque,  and  unimaginative,  and  with 
a  readiness  to  take  a  hand  in  whatever 
might  be  going  on.  His  education  was 
of  the  simplest;  his  general  information 

*In  addition  to  the  letters  read  by  Mr. 
Blaine  before  the  House,  a  number  of  others 
wore  made  public  by  Messrs.  Fisher  and  Mul- 
ligan, who  deposited  them  with  their  lawyers 
in  Boston.  Their  authenticity  was  not  denied 
by  Mr.  Blaine. 


presumably  not  very  large,  and  his  in* 
terest  in  life  was  almost  wholly  bounded 
by  the  limits  of  his  own  locaHty.    As  a 
practising  lawyer  he  was  well  thought 
of;  yet  his  reputation  had  not  gone  be- 
yond the  local  circuit.     A  bachelor,  he 
had  no  need  of  a  large  income.     His 
spare  time  was  spent  with  companions 
of  his  own  tastes.    His  ideal  of  recreation 
did  not  go  beyond  the  comfort  of  the 
back-room  of  a  respectable  beer  garden ; 
and    perhaps    this    circumstance    in    it- 
self   is    sufficient    to    give    a    fair    no- 
tion   of    his    general    environment.    At 
the    opening   of    the    State    Convention 
at   Saratoga  which   nominated  him   for 
the   governorship,    Mr.    Cleveland    took 
charge  of  his  own   canvass  in   person, 
sitting  in  his  shirt  sleeves  in  a  small  bed- 
room of  his  hotel,  with  a  tub  of  cracked 
ice  and  innumerable  bottles  beside  him, 
conferring  with  his  henchmen,  receiving 
visits  from  country  delegates,  and  with 
a  sort  of  professional  joviality,  bidding 
for  the  favour  of  the  practical  politicians. 
As  Governor,  Mr.   Qeveland  entered 
upon  a  wider  field  and  one  that  must  have 
seemed  at  first  a  place  of  limitless  exac- 
tions.   But  his  lack  of  imagination  stood 
him  in  good  stead.    He  bent  his  back  to 
the  burden  and  did  each  day's  work  as 
it  came.    A  stranger  to  large  responsibil- 
ities and  retaining  much  of  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  provincial  business  man,  he 
viewed  all  questions  as  equally  important, 
attending  personally  to  all  his  correspon- 
dence,   looking    for   himself    into   every 
item  and  detail  of  executive  business,  and 
giving  hours  of  time  each  day  to  mi- 
nutiae which  the  merest  clerk  could  have 
cared  for  with  quite  as  much  efficiency. 
This,  however,  was  only  one  manifesta- 
tion of  the  conscientiousness  that  showed 
itself  far  more  commendably  in  higher 
matters.    The  rough,  blunt,  independence 
of  the  man  made  him  indifferent  to  the 
insidious  influences  that  rise  like  a  mala- 
rial mist  about  the  possessor  of  high  po- 
litical   office.     Subtleties    of    suggestion 
were  lost  on  this  brusque  novice,  and 
an>'thing  more  pointed  than  suggestion 
roused  in  him  a  cross-grained  spirit  that 
brooked   no   guidance   or   control.     He 
forged  ahead  in  his  own  way  with  a  sort 
of  bull-necked  stubbornness,  but  with  a 
power  and  energy  which  smoother  politi- 
cians were  compelled  to  recognise  as  very 
real.  He  cared  nothing  about  popularity. 
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He  vetoed  a  bill  requiring  the  street  rail- 
ways to  reduce  their  fares,  thereby  of- 
fending thousands.  He  followed  it  up  by 
a  veto  of  another  bill  which  granted  pub- 
lic money  to  sectarian  schools,  and  in 
consequence  he  estranged  great  masses  of 
his  Catholic  supporters.  He  defied  the 
Tammany  leaders  in  the  legislature,  and 
made  still  more  powerful  enemies.  But 
when  the  people  at  large  had  come  to  un- 
derstand him,  they  admired  his  indepen- 
dence, and  applauded  this  burly,  obsti- 
nate, tactless,  but  intensely  earnest  man. 
They  were  pleased  when  the  professional 
politicians  were  trampled  on;  and  even 
the  labour  representatives,  to  whose  dic- 
tation Mr.  Qeveland  had  also  sturdily  re- 
fused to  bow,  at  heart  respected  him  for 
his  firmness  and  his  honesty.  In  the  end, 
his  record  as  Governor  of  New  York 
secured  for  him  the  nomination  for  the 
Presidency.  Against  the  brilliant,  subtle 
and  magnetic  Blaine  was  pitted  the  plod- 
ding, incorruptible,  courageous  Cleve- 
land. 

The  campaign  opened  immediately 
after  the  two  candidates  had  been  nomi- 
nated. Those  Republicans  who  were  op- 
posed to  Mr.  Blaine  formed  an  organisa- 
tion at  a  conference  held  in  New  York 
on  July  22d,  and  prepared  an  address 
which  was  issued  on  the  30th  by  the  so- 
called  National  Committee  of  Republi- 
cans and  Independents,  of  which  George 
William  Curtis  was  the  chairman,  and 
George  Walton  Green  the  secretary.  At 
once  the  movement  assumed  formidable 
proportions,  and  it  was  seen  that  thou- 
sands of  Republicans  were  rallying  to 
Qeveland,  not  because  they  had  given  up 
their  party,  but  because  they  could  not 
tolerate  their  party's  candidate.  These 
Independents  received  the  popular  name 
of  **Mugwumps,"  a  word  which,  having 
been  first  employed  in  a  semi-political 
sense  by  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel  in 
1872.  received  its  popular  currency 
through  the  New  York  Sun,  which  began 
using  it  on  March  23d,  1884.  These 
"Mugwumps,"  or  political  purists,  had 
been  characterised  by  Mr.  Blaine  four 
years  earlier  in  a  letter  to  General 
Garfield,  in  which  he  said:  "They  are 
noisy  but  not  numerous;  pharisaical  but 
not  practical;  ambitious  but  not  wise; 
pretentious  but  not  powerful."  This  sen- 
tence is  extremely  characteristic  of  the 
man  who  wrote  it. 


Mr.  Blaine  was  an  old  campaigner. 
He  knew  that  his  record  would  be  vio- 
lently assailed.  He  felt,  however,  that 
he  had  drawn  all  the  enemy's  fire  in  1876 
and  1880,  and  that  in  consequence  their 
ammunition^  had  been  practically  ex- 
hausted. He  had  no  intention  of  con- 
ducting a  defensive  battle.  With  all  his 
natural  aggressiveness,  therefore,  he  be- 
gan to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country.  At  first  he  trusted  to  the  old 
sectional  issue  which  had  won  so  many 
elections  for  his  party.  The  memories  of 
the  Civil  War  were  again  invoked.  The 
perils  of  the  "Solid  South"  and  of  "the 
South  once  more  in  the  saddle"  were  pic- 
tured by  a  thousand  party  orators.  But 
somehow  or  other  this  issue  had,  m 
sporting  parlance,  gone  stale.  The  new 
generation  which  had  grown  up  since 
the  war  cared  little  about  these  things, 
and  the  older  generation  had  grown 
weary  of  them.  Mr.  Qeveland  was 
sneered  at  because  he  had  not  enlisted  in 
the  army  but  had  sent  a  substitute.  To 
this  it  was  answered  that  he  was  then  the 
sole  support  of  a  widowed  mother,  and 
that  neither  had  Mr.  Blaine  himself  en- 
listed nor  had  he  sent  a  substitute.  A 
feeling  of  dismay  came  over  the  Republi- 
can headquarters  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  war  issue  was  no  longer  power- 
ful. The  tariflf  question  was  then  taken 
up  and  hammered  at  industriously.  This 
had  proved  sufficient  to  pull  Mr.  Gar- 
field through  in  1880,  and  much  was 
hoped  from  it  by  Mr.  Blaine.  The  Dem- 
ocratic platform,  however,  had  been  very 
wisely  drawn,  and  its  tariflF  plank  decid- 
edly appealed  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
American  people.    It  said : 

"Knowing  full  well  that  legislation  affecting 
the  occupations  of  the  people  should  be  cau- 
tious and  conservative  in  method,  not  in  ad- 
vance of  public  opinion  but  responsive  to  its 
demands,  the  Democratic  Party  is  pledged  to 
revise  the  tariff  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  to  all 
interests.  But  in  making  reductions  in  taxes, 
it  is  not  proposed  to  injure  any  domestic 
industries,  but  rather  to  promote  their  healthy 
growth.  .  .  .  The  necessary  reduction  in 
taxation  can  and  must  be  effected  without 
depriving  American  labour  of  the  ability  to 
compete  successfully  with  foreign  labour,  and 
without  imposing  lower  rates  of  duty  than 
will  be  ample  to  cover  any  increased  cost  of 
production  which  may  exist  in  consequence 
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of  the  higher  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  this 
country.  Sufficient  revenue  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  the  Federal  government  can  be 
got  under  our  present  system  of  taxation,  from 
custom-house  taxes  on  fewer  imported  articles, 
bearing  heaviest  on  articles  of  luxury,  and 
bearing  lightest  on  articles  of  necessity." 

In  this  there  was  no  suggestion  of  the 
favourite  Republican  bogey  of  Free 
Trade.  It  was  rather  a  lucid  definition 
of  Protection  as  Protection  had  been 
understood  by  Lincoln  and  by  the  finan- 
cial officers  of  his  administration.  Hence 
the  tariff  issue  was  another  weapon  which 
bent  and  broke  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
tried  to  wield  it. 

Seeing  the  futility  of  their  efforts  to  re- 
kindle the  war  spirit  or  to  frighten  the 
manufacturing  interests,  the  Republican 
managers,  in  their  desperation,  descended 
to  the  lower  plane  of  personal  abuse,  jus- 
tifying themselves  by  citing  the  attacks 
which  Democrats  and  Independents  were 
making  upon  Mr.  Blaine.  From  that 
moment  the  contest  became  shameful  and 
indecent  to  an  almost  incredible  degree. 
No  such  campaign  of  slander  had  ever 
before  been  waged.  One  is  justified  in 
thinking  that  no  such  campaign  will  ever 
again  be  known  in  American  political  his- 
tory. To  recall  quite  briefly  some  of  its 
details  may  act  as  a  deterrent  in  the  fu- 
ture. Mr.  Cleveland  was  then  a  bache- 
lor, and  so  the  Republican  condottieri 
felt  no  scruples  which  they  might  have 
entertained  toward  one  who  had  a  family 
to  suffer.  They  thought  him  a  fair  tar- 
get for  every  missile.  An  episode  in  his 
past  and  one  that  had  been  long  since 
ended,  was  now  revived,  and  made  the 
basis  for  a  charge  of  repulsive  and  habit- 
ual immorality.  When  the  story  was  first 
published,  its  substance  was  telegraphed 
to  Mr.  Cleveland,  who  immediately  re- 
plied with  the  characteristic  message, 
"Tell  the  truth."  But  the  truth  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  his  opponents,  and  therefore  the  inci- 
dent referred  to  was  exaggerated  and  be- 
came the  nucleus  of  a  shameful  structure 
of  foul  invention  and  filthy  inuendo.  It 
was  charged  that  Mr.  Cleveland  had  ab- 
ducted a  woman  and  imprisoned  her  in 
an  asylum  in  order  to  suppress  her  story, 
and  that  he  had  kidnapped  and  secretly 
immured  a  child  which  claimed  him  as  its 
father.    Mr.  Cleveland  had  made  himself 


hated  by  the  baser  element  in  Buffalo 
through  his  fearlessness  in  suppressing 
vice  while  he  was  Mayor ;  and  now  from 
every  drinking-den  and  brothel  there  was 
sent  forth  a  swarm  of  vile  and  slanderous 
stories  which  the  partisans  of  Mr.  Blaine 
greedily  caught  up  and  scattered  reck- 
lessly throughout  the  land.  It  was  a  de- 
baudi  of  slander,  and  for  a  moment  the 
Independents  were  staggered.  But  a 
brief  investigation  showed  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  incident,  all  this  pru- 
rient mass  had  oozed  from  the  lewd  im- 
agination of  the  stews.  It  all  resolved 
itself  into  the  exaggeration  of  one  epi- 
sode in  Mr.  Cleveland's  life,  which  had 
happened  years  before,  and  which  had 
long  since  been  atoned  for  by  the  recti- 
tude of  his  after  conduct.  The  following 
paragraph  from  a  letter  written  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Kinsley  Twining,  an  eminent 
clergyman  of  Buffalo,  who  was  conver- 
sant with  all  the  facts,  sets  forth  with  suf- 
ficient clearness  the  truth  which  Mr. 
Cleveland  desired  to  have  told.  *  This 
letter  was  indorsed  by  the  most  prominent 
citizens  of  Buffalo,  and  it  was  printed 
and  circulated  throughout  the  United 
States. 

**The  kernel  of  truth  in  the  various  charges 
against  Mr.  Cleveland  is  this,  that  when  he 
was  younger  than  he  is  now  he  was  guilty  of 
an  illicit  connection;  but  the  charge,  as 
brought  against  him,  lacks  the  elements  of 
truth  in  these  substantial  points:  There  was 
no  seduction,  no  adultery,  no  breach  of  prom- 
ise, no  obligation  of  marriage;  but  there  was 
at  that  time  a  culpable  irregularity  of  life, 
living  as  he  was,  a  bachelor,  for  which  it  was 
proper  and  is  proper  that  he  should  suffer. 
After  the  primary  offence,  which  is  not  to  b« 
palliated  in  the  circle  for  which  I  write,  his 
conduct  was  singularly  honourable,  showing 
no  attempt  to  evade  responsibility,-  and  doing 
all  he  could  to  meet  the  duties  involved,  of 
which  marriage  was  certainly  not  one. 
Everything  here  was  eminently  to  his  credit 
under  circumstances  which  would  have  seemed 
to  many  men  of  the  world  to. justify  him  in 
other  conduct  than  that  which  he  accepted  as 
his  duty.  There  was  no  abduction,  only  proper 
legal  action  under  circumstances  which  de- 
manded it" 

It  is  now  believed  by  many  that  Mr. 
Qeveland  chivalrously  took  upon  himself 
the  blame  of  this  transaction  in  order  to 
shield  a  personal  friend  who  was  himself 
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the  wrongdoer,  but  who  had  a  family 
which  would  have  suffered  had  the  facts 
been  brought  to  light.  This  belief  sug- 
ested  to  the  late  Paul  Leicester  Ford  a 
dramatic  chapter  in  his  political  novel 
The  Honourable  Peter  Stirling,  of  which 
many  incidents  are  understood  to  have 
been  drawn  from  the  life  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. Certain  it  is  that  there  was  no 
truth  in  the  other  stories.  They  were 
repeated  on  the  stump  with  hideous  unc- 
tuousness  by  an  itinerant  preacher,  who 
had  been  hired  to  proclaim  them;  but 
a  move  toward  indicting  him  for  slander 
brought  him  instantly  to  his  knees. 
The  wretched  creature  ate  his  words 
and  grovelled  and  begged  abjectly  for 
forgiveness.  He  denied  having  any  au- 
thority for  what  he  had  said,  and  admitted 
that  he  had  repeated  simply  the  loose 
stories  which  he  had  picked  up  in  the 
street. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Independent 
voters  was  very  well  expressed  by  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  Taunted  with 
its  enmity  to  Blaine,  who  had  been  ac- 
cused only  of  official  dereliction,  and 
with  its  support  of  a  man  who  had  been 
confessedly  unchaste,  the  Post  replied 
that  while  an  isolated  instance  of  unchas- 
tity  might  affect  the  social  reputation  of 
a  man,  it  had  no  relation  whatever  to  his 
civic  virtues ;  whereas  the  charges  against 
Mr.  Blaine,  if  true,  disqualified  him  whol- 
ly for  high  office,  since  they  undermined 
the  very  foundation  of  his  civic  honour. 

As  the  campaign  proceeded,  its  tone 
became  almost  frantic.  Those  who  clung 
loyally  to  Mr.  Blaine  did  so  with  a  pas- 
sionate intensity  that  made  them  quite  in- 
capable of  reasoning.  The  attacks  on 
Mr.  Cleveland  had  filled  his  followers 
with  the  bitterest  resentment.  Political 
discussion  then  degenerated  into  per- 
sonal abuse.  Even  the  cartoonists  of 
the  different  parties  showed  none  of  the 
humour  which  is  usually  to  be  found  in 
the  pictorial  history  of  a  campaign. 
Some  of  the  caricatures  were  frightful 
in  their  maliji^nity.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Gillam  drew  his  hideous  pictures  of 
Mr.  Blaine  as  the  Tattooed  Man,  which 
produced  so  painful  an  impression  upon 
Mr.  Blaine  himself  that  his  friends  could 
with  difficultv  restrain  him  from  insti- 
tuting  a  criminal  prosecution.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  pages  of  Judge  showed 
an  almost  equally  offensive  representa- 


tion of  the  Democratic  candidates.  Many 
persons  at  that  time  had  a  very  poor  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Cleveland's  intellectual  abili- 
ties and  regarded  Mr.  Hendricks  as  much 
the  abler  man.  Hence  a  cartoonist  drew 
the  Democratic  ticket  as  a  kangaroo  with 
an  extremely  small  head,  but  with  an 
enormous  leech-like  tail.  The  head,  of 
course,  was  Cleveland,  and  the  tail  was 
Hendricks,  whose  face  appeared  upon  it ; 
and  this  conception,  varied  in  a  hundred 
different  ways  and  published  in  crude 
colours,  was  worked  out  in  a  fashion  that 
was  most  repulsive,  as  were  also  scores 
ot  other  coarse  cartoons,  which  to-day 
would  be  suppressed  by  the  police. 

Late  in  October  it  became  evident  that 
the  vote  of  New  York  would  decide  the 
result  of  the  election;  and  both  parties 
concentrated  upon  that  State  their  intens- 
est  energies.  Mr.  Cleveland  as  Gover- 
nor had,  as  already  shown,  offended  the 
labour  vote,  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
Tammany  Hall — three  immensely  pow- 
erful factors.  Blaine,  on  the  other  hand, 
because  of  his  Irish  descent,  his  Catholic 
mother,  and  his  professed  sympathies 
with  the  cause  of  Ireland  and  tfie  so- 
called  Irish  "patriots,"  was  strong  pre- 
cisely where  Cleveland  was  known  to  be 
most  vulnerable.  Yet  in  New  York  Mr. 
Blaine  had  made  one  venomous  and  im- 
placable enemy.  This  was  Roscoe  Conk- 
ling,  with  whom,  so  far  back  as  1866, 
there  had  been  established  something  like 
a  personal  feud.  The  two  men  had  al- 
ways been  temperamentally  antipathetic. 
Conkling  was  overbearing,  proud  of  his 
personal  appearance,  and  bore  himself 
with  a  swagger  which  impressed  the  gal- 
leries of  the  House,  but  which  was  offen- 
sive even  to  many  of  his  own  party  asso- 
ciates. In  1866,  in  the  course  of  a  debate, 
Blaine  and  Conkling  came  into  parlia- 
mentarv  collision,  and  the  former  was 
goaded  into  a  withering  blaze  of  scorn. 
Turning  upon  Conkling,  he  said  in  meas- 
ured tones  and  with  an  air  of  indescrib- 
able disdain: 

"As  to  the  gentleman's  cruel  sarcasm,  I 
hope  he  will  not  be  too  severe.  The  contempt 
of  that  large-minded  gentleman  is  so  wilting, 
his  haughty  disdain,  his  grandiloquent  swell, 
his  majestic,  supereminent,  overpowering, 
turkey-gobbler  strut,  has  been  so  crushing  to 
myself  and  all  the  members  of  this  House, 
that  I  know  it  was  an  act  of  the  greatest 
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temerity  for  me  to  venture  upon  a  controverey 
with  him/' 

Then,  referring  to  a  comparison  that 
had  been  made  of  Mr.  Conkling  to  Henry 
Winter  Davis,  he  went  on : 

'The  gentleman  took  it  seriously,  and  it  has 
given  his  strut  additional  pomposity.  The  re- 
semblance is  great;  it  is  striking.  Hyperion 
to  a  Satyr,  Thersites  to  Hercules,  mud  to 
marble,  dunghill  to  diamond,  a  singed  cat  to 
a  Bengal  tiger,  a  whining  puppy  to  a  roaring 
lion!" 

This  shock  to  his  vanity  Conkling 
never  forgave,  the  more  so  as  the  car- 
toonists ever  afterward  depicted  him  as 
a  turkey-gobbler.  From  that  day  the  two 
men  were  enemies  for  life.  It  was  Con- 
kling who  aided  in  preventing  Blaine's 
nomination  in  1876  and  in  1880.  It  was 
Blaine  who,  as  Garfield's  Secretary  of 
State,  urged  the  President  to  defy 
the  New  York  Senator  and  indirectly 
to  secure  his  retirement  into  private 
life.  Now  it  was  Conkling's  turn  again, 
and  he  meant  to  feed  his  resentment 
to  the  full.  His  power  in  New  York 
was  great,  and  the  Republican  managers 
could  do  nothing  with  him.  Blaine, 
therefore,  took  the  stump  himself  and 
went  about  speaking  to  great  crowds, 
and  endeavouring  to  win  them  by  that 
eloquence  and  charm  of  manner  which 
had  made  him  famous.  But  he  had  well 
nigh  reached  the  point  of  physical  ex- 
haustion. His  health  was  already  un- 
dermined. His  vitality  was  failing.  As 
he  was  dragged  about  from  place  to 
place,  stared  at  by  mobs,  having  always 
to  appear  affable  and  interested  while 
feeling  a  premonition  of  disaster,  he  al- 
most experienced  physical  collapse.  The 
acuteness  of  his  mind  and  its  alertness 
must  also  have  been  somewhat  dulled, 
for  when,  a  few  days  before  the  election, 
he  received  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in 
New  York  City  a  number  of  clergymen, 
he  failed  to  notice  a  remark  of  one  of 
them  who  made  a  brief  address.  This 
clergyman  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  D. 
Burchard,  who  wound  up  his  remarks  by 
speaking  of  the  Democratic  Party  as 
"the  party  of  Rum,  Romanism,  and  Re- 
bellion." In  a  few  hours  these  words 
were  known  to  every  Catholic  voter  in 
the  State,  while  the  labour  element  was 
reminded  of  a  dinner  g^ven  at  about  the 


same  time  to  Mr.  Blaine  by  a  titunber  of 
very  wealthy  New  York  men.  This  so- 
called  "millionaire's  dinner"  was  pointed 
out  as  evidence  that  Blaine  was  peculiarly 
the  candidate  of  the  capitalists. 

Still,  the  result  seemed  doubtful.  Tam- 
many Hall  had  not  yet  been  won  over. 
Its  leader  was  John  Kelly,  a  rough  and 
ready  politician,  but  an  honest  man.  He 
had  opposed  Mr.  Cleveland's  nomination, 
pronouncing  him  no  Democrat,  and  de- 
claring that  if  elected  he  would  prove  a 
traitor  to  the  party.  Kelly  held  in  his 
hand  the  vote  of  Tammany  Hall ;  and,  as 
a  last  resort,  Mr.  Hendricks  was  sum- 
moned from  Indiana  to  exert  his  influ- 
ence. He  made  the  journey  of  a  thou- 
sand miles  and  conferred  with  Kelly 
hour  after  hour.  Hendricks  was  a  party 
man  of  the  straitest  type,  an  old-time 
Democrat  of  the  Middle  West.  He  car- 
ried his  point,  and  Kelly  promised  that 
for  Hendricks's  sake  the  Tammany  vote 
should  be  swung  into  line  for  the  party 
ticket. 

Then  came  the  day  of  the  election  on 
November  4th.  Early  on  the  following 
morning,  it  was  known  that  Cleveland 
ha^  carried  all  the  Southern  States,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Indiana.  New 
York  was  still  in  doubt,  but  it  seemed  to 
have  gone  Democratic.  The  New  York 
Sun,  which  had  supported  the  farcical 
Greenback  candidacy  of  General  B.  F. 
Butler,  and  which  was  bitterly  opposed 
to  Cleveland,  conceded  his  election.  The 
Tribune,  on  the  other  hand,  kept  its  flag 
still  flying,  and  declared  that  Blaine  had 
been  elected.  It  was  evident  that  the  re- 
sult depended  upon  a  few  hundred  votes 
in  the  outlying  counties  of  New  York. 
A  very  ugly  feeling  was  manifested 
among  the  Democrats.  They  suspected 
that  a  plot  was  on  foot  to  cheat  them  of 
their  rights  and  to  repeat  the  history  of 
1876.  Mobs  filled  the  streets  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  newspaper  offices,  watching  in- 
tently every  bulletin  that  was  posted,  and 
from  time  to  time  breaking  out  into  sav- 
age cheers  or  groans.  Violence  was  at- 
tempted in  several  cities,  and  bodies  of 
men  marched  up  and  down  as  they  had 
done  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
On  the  evening  of  the  i8th  of  No- 
vember, the  official  cotmt  was  ended, 
and  then  the  country  knew  that  a 
plurality  of  1149  votes  in  the  State  o£ 
New  York  had  g^ven  the  Presidency  to 
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Mr.  Cleveland.  On  that  same  night,  Mr. 
Blaine  appeared  at  the  door  of  his  house 
in  Augusta,  Maine,  and  said  to  a  sombre, 
sullen  crowd  that  had  assembled  there: 
"Friends  and  neighbours,  the  national 
contest  is  over,  and  by  the  narrowest  of 
margins  we  have  lost." 

The  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland  marks 
an  epoch  in  our  national  history  the  im- 
portance of  which  can  only  now  be  fully 
understood.  It  meant  that  the  issues 
springing  from  the  Civil  War  had  been 
definitely  settled.    It  meant  the  beginning 


of  a  true  re-union  of  all  States  and  seo 
tions.  It  meant  that  the  nation  had 
turned  its  back  upon  the  past,  and  was 
about  to  move  forward  with  confidence 
and  courage  to  a  future  of  prosperity, 
and  to  a  greatness  of  which  no  one  at 
that  time  could  form  an  adequate  con- 
ception. And  it  meant,  although  no  one 
knew  it,  that,  as  the  result  of  new  con- 
ditions, there  was  ultimately  to  be  ef- 
fected a  momentous  change  in  the  whole 
social  and  political  structure  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republic. 


EVANGELICAL  ROMANCE 


Not  long  ago  the  writer  chanced  to 
allude  casually  to  a  distinct  novel-read- 
ing constituency  which,  he  suggested, 
peruses  the  evangelical  novel,  and  in  the 
innocent  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  he 
went  so  far  as  to  remark  of  this  class  that 
"it  cannot  persuade  itself  far  enough 
away  from  the  Scriptures  to  taste  of 
confessedly  secular  fiction,  but  it  can 
throw  itself  with  light  heart  and  clear 
conscience  into  the  pursuit  of  a  sensa- 
tional fiction  which  deals  with  themes 
sufficiently  blasphemous."  No  deep  mal- 
ice underlay  the  remark,  and  it  was  mat- 
ter for  mild  surprise  that  it  should  be 
taken  up  in  certain  quarters  with  a  good 
deal  of  seriousness,  not  to  say  resent- 
ment. The  incident  did  not  lead  to  any 
fixed  determination  to  "get  up"  the  sub- 
ject in  a  business-like  way,  as  might  have 
happened  with  a  really  conscientious  per- 
son. It  did,  however,  inspire  the  culprit 
with  a  special  interest  in  certain  titles 
which  appeared  in  the  presently  forth- 
coming publishers*  announcements.  It 
encouraged  him  to  read  them  attentively, 
and  to  think  it  worth  while,  for  his  own 
satisfaction  at  least,  to  record  his  impres- 
sions of  them. 

He  has  found  them,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  diverting,  if  for  no  reason  edi- 
fying. The  very  names  of  the  gentlemen 
who  are  responsible  for  them  offer  a 
pleasant  incitement  to  the  fancy.  An 
actor,  a  philosopher,  two  best-selling 
popular  romancers,  and  a  realous  be- 
liever named  Stout;  one  seldom  notes  a 


more  varied  list  of  entries  for  any  event. 
Mr.  Stout  marches  by  himself;  a  few 
years  ago  his  tale  might  have  found  a 
worthy  mate  in  Mrs.  Phelps-Ward's  story 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  others  pair  off 
readily.  Mr.  Bacheller  and  Mr.  Barrett 
neck  and  neck  for  unaffected  profanity, 
Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Haggard  (how- 
ever suggestive  of  the  elephant  and  the 
kangaroo)  putting  up  a  good  team  battle 
in  the  interests  of  romantic  twaddle  tinc- 
tured with  history. 

Everybody  recalls  the  books  in  this 
kind  which  have  been  most  popular  dur- 
ing the  past  generation.  There  was  Ben- 
Hur,  which  as  a  rattling  good  story 
has  held  its  market  better  than  the  rest. 
There  was  Quo  Vadis,  the  pronunciation 
of  the  name  of  the  author  of  which  was 
a  burning  question  not  so  long  since, 
though  we  are  now  rather  languid  about 
it.  The  Sign  of  the  Cross,  invented  not 
much  later,  is  just  reprinted,  and  must 
therefore  be  supposed  to  have  retained 
an  audience  somewhat  longer  than  most 
secular  trash  can  hope  to  do.  The  Chris- 
tian, in  a  modem  setting,  presented  much 
the  same  kind  of  theme,  appealed  to  much 
the  same  emotions,  and  had  a  similar 
vogue.  All  four  of  these  stories  doubled 
or  tripled  their  audience  by  what  is 
called  dramatisation.  What  followed 
was  that  the  clergymen  who  had  recom- 
mended the  insertion  of  these  more  or 
less  sensational  yams  in  their  Sunday 
school  libraries  proceeded  to  exhort  their 
parishioners  to  hear  the  plays,  which  they 
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generously  declared  to  be  "better  than  any 
sermon."  So  they  were ;  unless  it  might 
chance  to  be  the  sermon  of  some  more 
thorough-going  Sam  Jones,  interspersed 
with  vaudeville  turns  or  illustrated  with 
living  pictures. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  fun  to  be  had 
out  of  such  books  and  such  plays.  They 
satisfy  the  human  craving  for  melodrama 
as  nothing  else  can  do.  When  you  have 
got  Judas  working  in  the  part  of  villain 
you  have  multiplied  that  role  to  the  nth 
power.  Conventional  morality  is  all  very 
well  in  its  way,  but  it  cannot  pretend 
to  compete,  as  a  breeder  of  hisses  and 
catcalls,  with  conventional  religion.  The 
Bowery  appears  to  have  its  effective  ex- 
tension methods  as  well  as  the  university ; 
and  the  good  innocent  clergyman  and 
parishioners  who  only  experience  the 
novel  and  the  play  as  they  rise  to  proving, 
with  scenical  and  melodramatic  acces- 
sories, how  true  the  New  Testament  is, 
are  students  in  the  primary  department  of 
that  school. 

The  Sign  of  the  Cross  and  Vergilius 
deserve  places  of  credit  among  the  dog's- 
eared  text-books.  From  internal  evidence 
(and  we  have  no  other  at  hand),  we 
should  say  that  The  Sign  of  the  Cross  is 
a  novellate  drama  rather  than  a  drama- 
tised novel.  Stage-tactics  are  visible  at 
every  turn ;  we  step  briskly  from  situation 
to  situation,  in  an  atmosphere  aromatic  of 
stage-hands,  costumes  and  properties, 
and  there  are  moments  when  we  listen  in- 
voluntarily for  the  cheerful  criticism  of 
the  gallery  gods.  We  trust  that  some  of 
those  scenes  were  not  produced  upon  the 
stage  with  quite  their  printed  warmth. 
Apparently  they  were  not,  for  the  Bishop 
of  Truro,  in  an  introduction  not  un- 
worthy of  his  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  title, 
has  expressed  his  unqualified  admiration 
for  the  stage  version.  This  play  also, 
it  seems,  has  had  the  honour  of  appealing 
to  the  clergy  as  better  than  a  sermon. 
Mr.  Wilson's  drama  has,  according  to 
the  Bishop,  come  to  the  rescue  at  a  criti- 
cal moment,  and  has  done  all  that  one  play 
could  do  "to  purify  the  stage,  that  the 
stage  might  raise  men,  to  go  straight  to 
the  source  of  high  emotion,  to  bring  to- 
gether the  old  and  the  new  natures  till 
each  told  the  truth  of  the  other,  to  bring 
the  nineteenth  century  face  to  face  with 
the  first."  "At  the  bottom  of  our  hearts," 
he  proceeds,  "all  the  time  there  was  a 


scorn  of  base  thoughts.  .  .  .  And 
when  The  Sign  of  the  Cross  reached  us, 
we  knew  its  kindred  touch,  and  the  story 
found  itself  at  home."  And  all  this  of 
a  play  sufficiently  sensational,  sufficiently 
tawdry,  to  have  seemed  to  the  Bishop 
of  Truro  an  invention  of  the  devil  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  gloss  of  conventional 
Christianity  which  shallowly  overspreads 
it. 

No  quality  in  these  stories  is  more 
remarkable  than  their  voluptuousness. 
When  we  are  not  being  exhorted  we  are 
being  treated  to  luscious  descriptions. 
The  physical  charms  of  women  are  dwelt 
upon  with  a  gusto  and  an  explicitness 
hardly  equalled  elsewhere  outside  of  a 
D'Annunzio  or  a  Journal  pour  Rire.  Di- 
aphanous garments  are  the  rule;  indeed, 
it  would  seem  that  the  evangelical  ro- 
mancer can  hardly  get  on  without  them. 
Mr.  Barrett  allows  his  heroine  some  opac- 
ity of  attire,  but  makes  up  for  it  by  be- 
stowing upon  us  a  courtesan  whose  "mag- 
nificent figure  was  fully  revealed  by  the 
diaphanous  and  filmy  gauze  that  clung 
about  her."  Mr.  Bacheller  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  dress  his  heroine  in  "a  filmy  trans- 
parent thing,  through  which  one  could 
see  the  white  of  arm  and  breast,  and  the 
purple  fillets  on  her  legs."  Mr.  Harrison 
does  pretty  well  toward  making  living 
pictures  of  both  his  heroine  and  his  ad- 
venturess. One  is  arrayed  "in  flowing 
robes  of  pure  white  gauze  that  clung  to 
her  rounded  form  and  (here  our  religion 
comes  to  the  rescue)  made  her  look  like 
the  Virgin  as  she  stood  abashed  and  lis- 
tened to  the  angel  at  the  Annunciation." 
As  for  the  other  lady,  she  is  "dressed  in 
the  diaphanous  folds  of  silk  gauze,  which 
displayed  to  their  best  her  magnificent 
form."  Mr.  Haggard,  perhaps  fearing 
to  fall  beneath  his  notable  achievement  in 
this  kind  of  description  in  She,  treats  his 
heroine  with  some  decorum ;  but  he  does 
not  fail  to  bring  forth,  in  due  season, 
his  expected  "beautiful  women  clad  in 
gauzy  veils."  There  is  a  dogged  perti- 
nacity in  the  recurrence  of  these  phrases 
which  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not 
a  little  sickening.  Mr.  Stout's  narrative 
is  quite  free  from  such  descriptions, 
though  the  figure  of  Mary  of  Magdala, 
it  seems,  might  easily  have  lent  itself  to 
the  silk-gauze  mode  of  treatment. 

Mr.  Barrett  assisted  in  the  dramatisa- 
tion of  Quo  Vadis,  and  it  is  pretty  evident 
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that  The  Sign  of  the  Cross  is  no  more 
than  a  cheap  memory  of  that  experience. 
We  have  our  pair  of  Pagan  lovers  whose 
duty  it  is  to  turn  Christian  before  the 
final  curtain;  we  have  our  orgies,  our 
gladiatorial  combats,  our  Nero,  our  lime- 
light diffusing  its  cheerful  radiance  over 
all.  Mr.  Barrett's  is  the  paltriest  style 
imaginable ;  when  it  is  not  that  of  Alone 
in  London  it  is  that  of  the  Matrimonial 
Gazette,  One  of  his  characters  has  "an 
unctious  laugh,"  and  another  is  "a  beau- 
tiful blonde  of  some  two  and  twenty  sum- 
mers." The  book  is  illustrated  with  re- 
productions of  photographs  of  some  of 
the  stage  scenes.  Photographing  a  stage 
scene  is  like  putting  a  paper  chrysanthe- 
mum under  a  microscope.  All  the  arti- 
ficiality we  try  to  ignore  in  seeing  a  play 
is  thrust  upon  us,  and  all  the  life  and 
colour  are  taken  away.  Here  we  have  a 
tableau  which  may  have  been  effective 
enough  as  it  was  presented.  The  central 
figure  is  a  noble  Roman  lady:  *'As  she 
sat  in  her  lectica,"  we  are  told,  "she 
looked  a  very  queen  in  stateliness  and  dis- 
tinction." In  the  photograph  she  appears 
to  be  merely  a  decent-looking  actress 
somewhat  indecently  displaying  the 
whites  of  her  eyes,  and  sitting  in  a  large 
wheelbarrow.  In  front  of  her  stands 
one  of  her  bearers,  billed  as  "a  gigantic 
negro,"  and  in  fact  a  stout  coloured  gen- 
tleman with  the  costume  and  air  of  a 
conscripted  blacksmith  who  is  trying  to 
be  an  actor,  but  secretly  wishes  himself 
back  at  the  forge. 

Mr.  Bachellcr,  having  won  the  world 
with  a  backwoods  romance,  is  apparently 
determined  to  win  it  again  on  somewhat 
different  terms.  He  did  not  quite  succeed 
with  the  plain  blood  and  thunder  of  D'ri 
and  I;  why  not  add  a  little  of  the  salt  of 
piety?  Vergiliiis  contains  a  number  of 
situations  which  nnist  be  admitted  to  be 
both  fetching  and  j)ious.  The  heroine, 
Arria,  has  the  property  ardour  of  a  demi- 
mondaine  and  the  manners  of  an  'Arriet. 
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'I  doubt  not,'  says  her  worthy  and  appre- 
ciative mother  at  a  certain  juncture,  'I  doubt 
not  he  will  worship  you.' 

"  *0r  he  is  no  kind  of  man,'  said  Arria, 
thoughtfully.  *0h  son  of  Varro!  come.  I  am 
waiting.  If  he  takes  me  in  his  arms,  what 
shall  I  do?' 

**  'Thrust  him  aside — tell  him  that  you  do 
not  like  it' 


"  'And  what  shall  I  do  if  he  does  not?' 
"  *Bid  him  go  at  once.    We  have  no  need  of 

any  half-men.' 

"  'But  he  will,'  said  the  girl  with  a  worried 
look.  *He  shall  embrace  me — he  shall,  or— or 
I  will  bid  my  brother  kill  him.' 


>  tt 


After  this  delicate  consultation  we  can 
not  be  surprised  to  see  her  become  a  con- 
vert and  a  perfect  lady  in  short  order; 
if  she  occasionally  drops  her  moral  h's 
after  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  author. 
To  speak  seriously,  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  a  more  offensive  treatment  of 
such  a  theme  than  Mr.  Bacheller's.  Let 
us  hope  that  he  will  compass  a  safe  re- 
turn to  his  DVi  and  himself;  we  ought 
to  be  willing  to  be  content  with  almost 
any  secular  nonsense  of  his,  if  he  will  only 
keep  it  secular. 

Lucanus  represents  a  less  mischievous, 
though  hardly  less  misguided,  traffic  in 
holy  things.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the 
Author's  sincere  intention  to  suggest  "the 
facts  and  conditions  of  the  times  of 
Jesus."  He  wishes  also  to  place  before 
modem  readers  "flesh  and  blood  people 
such  as  move  among  us  to-day."  This 
he  hopes  to  effect  by  the  use  of  "a  mod- 
ern colouring"  and  of  "the  homely  speech 
of  the  present  rather  than  the  stately  lan- 
guage which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  that 
interesting  period."  Modern  colouring 
and  homely  speech  are  apparently  both 
included  in  such  a  phrase  as  "the  sport- 
ing population  of  North  Egypt,"  or  "she 
was  physical  perfection  on  wings;"  but 
such  phrases  are  uncommon;  the  style 
on  the  whole  is  rather  stiff  and  conven- 
tional than  otherwise,  as  are  many  of  the 
incidents,  even  the  sporting  incidents. 
We  have  no  chariot  race  and  no  banquet 
scene,  but  we  have  a  lot  of  single  com- 
bats of  excellent  quality.  "The  sword 
of  Yalva,  descended  on  the  leader,  sev- 
ered in  twain  the  stout  club  with  which 
he  attempted  to  ward  off  the  blow,  and 
fell  on  his  head  with  sufficient  force  to 
prostrate  him  in  the  dust."  No  despic- 
able feat  for  a  minor  character.  That 
there  is  no  dearth  of  adventures  is 
indicated  by  the  titles  of  a  few  of 
the  chapters:  "A  Race  for  Liberty," 
"A  Thrilling  Adventure,"  "The  Plot 
Thickens,"  "A  Fateful  Night."  For 
the  rest,  Mr.  Stout  makes  another  of 
the  many  hopeless  attempts  to  present 
the  figure  of  Jesus  and  His  household  in 
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a  fresh  light.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that 
we  need  no  translation  into  modern  terms 
of  these  matters,  unless  it  be  some  such 
dignified  and  reverent  rendering  of  the 
original  narrative  as  has  just  been  pro- 
vided by  Dean  Hodges  in  his  When  the 
King  Came. 

Mr.  Haggard  and  Mr.  Harrison  pre- 
sent in  The  Brethren  and  Theophano 
two  new  crusading  romances :  the  former 
under  the  stage  inspiration  of  Scott,  the 
latter  out  of  a  clear  sky.  The  religious 
element  in  The  Brethren  is  not  more  im- 
portant than  in  The  Talisman;  the  theme 
is  Christendom  against  heathendom,  not 
Christianity  against  the  devil.  Saladin 
is  a  chief  figure,  and  the  narrative  brings 
us  to  "the  last  surrender,  whereby  the 
crusaders  lost  Jerusalem  forever."  In 
the  meantime  we  are  to  be  hearing  rather 
more  than  necessary  about  the  loves  of  a 
certain  Godwin,  a  certain  Wulf,  and  their 
Rosamund.  Perhaps  at  the  age  when  we 
were  thrilled  by  King  Solomon's  Mines, 
we  might  have  been  thrilled  by  The 
Brethren;  and  there  are  said  to  be  people 
of  that  age  now.  We  should  very  Hkely 
have  pronounced  it  less  long-winded 
than  The  Talisman;  anyhow  we  shouldn't 
have  had  to  read  it  in  school,  and  that 
would  have  told  not  a  little  in  its  favour. 

This  brings  us  to  what  is  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  remarkable  of  our  exhib- 
its :  a  tragical-comical-historical-religious 
romance  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison.  Mr.  Harrison  is  a  respected 
veteran;  he  is  entitled  to  carry  many 
service  stripes  on  his  sleeve.  He  is,  in 
fact,  a  writer  who,  if  previous  respectabil- 
ity counted  for  anything  in  such  cases, 
if  distinguished  philosophical  and  literary 
attainment  could  constitute  a  safeguard, 
should  have  escaped  the  vulgar  errors  of 


a  Haggard  or  a  Bacheller.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  Mr.  Harrison  writes  from  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  period,  and 
we  understand  that  he  has  taken  great 
pains  to  get  up  the  local  and  temporal 
colour  required  in  these  instances.  The 
pity  of  it  is  that  he  should  have  thought 
it  advisable  to  give  his  history  a  flimsy 
garb  of  fiction;  and  to  have  associated 
certain  persons  who  have  hitherto  led  a 
respectable  existence  in  our  doubtless 
phlegmatic  historical  imagination  with 
puppets  of  his  own  invention.  There  are 
plenty  of  facts  in  this  narrative,  but  no 
human  truth.  There  are  plenty  of  inci- 
dents, but  (though  superficially  **full  of 
ginger,"  to  use  the  Bowery  terminology) 
they  are  connected  with  no  action.  There 
is  plenty  of  religious  history,  but  no  re- 
ligion. 

Perhaps  it  is  no  more  than  we  deserve, 
that  having  consented  to  take  our  sociol- 
ogy, our  history,  our  psychology,  our 
science,  our  theology,  our  codes  of  man- 
ners and  morals,  by  way  of  fiction,  we 
should  now  be  asked  to  take  our  pure 
religion  in  the  same  form.  The  tendency 
to  bring  together  melodrama  and  the  gos- 
pel is  not,  after  all,  a  new  one.  We  need 
not  use  up  all  our  righteous  indignation 
over  the  present  attempts.  It  is  our  own 
fault  if  we  have  surfeited  ourselves  with 
them ;  even  then  there  are  resorts  such  as 
we  find  suggested  with  sufficient  explicit- 
ness  in  a  brief  but  effective  passage  of 
Mr.  Bacheller's  romance: 

"As  they  were  rising,  the  young  Gracus 
remarked,  'By  Apollo!  I  have  not  taken  my 
emetic* 

"  *To  forget  that  is  to  know  sorrow,'  said 
another." 

H.  W.  Boynton. 


A  BALLADE  OF  THE  IRREPRESSIBLES 

They  sing  of  groves  and  gay  lagoons. 

For  them  enchanted  waters  flow 
Beneath  the  spell  of  radiant  moons. 

They  tell  of  wondrous  stars  that  glow. 

Of  isles  where  balmy  breezes  blow 
(Who  hasn't  the  poet's  art  admired?) 

Rich  flowers  round  your  path  they  strow 
When  bards  begin  to  feel  inspired. 

O,  so  melodious  are  their  tunes, 

The  most  profound  delight  they  show. 
A-singing  long  of  bays  and  dunes, 

Of  glens  and  rills,  and  as  they  go 

Through  rose-decked  lanes  what  joy  they  know ! 
Ah,  their  susceptive  souls  are  fired. 

And  Nature  whispers  to  them  low 
When  bards  begin  to  feel  inspired. 

Of  some  lorn  maiden  as  she  croons. 

Of  some  unhappy  Romeo, 
Of  mellow  eves  and  glorious  moons 

They  tell  in  tuneful  numbers, — lo, 

What  wondrous  touches  they  bestow, 
(The  art's  not  easily  acquired.) 

What  soul  into  their  lines  they  throw 
When  bards  begin  to  feel  inspired. 

ENVOY. 

But,  Prince,  the  poets'  tortures  grow. 

For  editors  are  worn  and  tired, — 
The  poems  come  and  pile  up  so 

When  bards  l)egin  to  feel  inspired ! 

Nathan  M.  Levy. 


SEVEN    BOOKS   OF  THE   MONTH 
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Professor  Saintsbury^s  "History  of 

Criticism/'* 

When  a  hardy  explorer  follows  some 
Nilus  of  the  mind  from  its  remote  be- 
ginning to  the  minutest  ramifications  of 
its  delta,  the  first  and  most  agreeable  duty 

•A  History  of  Criticism  and  Literary  Taste 
in  Europe.  By  George  Saintsbury.  Vol.  III. 
Edinburgh,  London:  William  Blackwood  and 
Sobs;  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 


is  simply  to  hail  him.  Such  applause 
Professor  Saintsbury  has  fairly  won  by 
the  completion  of  his  third  and  last  vol- 
ume, Modern  Criticism,  The  book  has 
involved  an  appalling  amount  of  read- 
ing of  the  sort  Goethe  warned  Ecker- 
mann  away  from  on  pain  of  losing  his 
soul ;  this  reading  has  been  done  at  first 
hand,  and  the  mere  labour  of  assembling 
the  materials  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
such  as  have  themselves  been  slaves  of 
the  bristling  "slips."    But  a  stout  heart 
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and  enterprise — qualities  which  Professor 
Saintsbury  has  in  an  eminent  degree — 
are  only  part  of  the  moral  stock-in-trade 
for  an  explorer  or  for  an  historian  of  lit- 
erature. If  we  find  that  our  critical 
Stanley  is  constitutionally  incapable  of 
giving  a  true  account  of  his  travels,  pre- 
disposed perhaps  to  deify  all  broad- 
headed  folk  and  to  decry  the  long-headed 
moiety,  why  then  we  may  continue  to  ad- 
mire his  pluck,  but  must  reject  his  judg- 
ment and  regret  his  unfruitful  pains. 
And  this  is  very  much  the  case  with  Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury. 

In  plainer  words,  he  is  a  hater  of  the- 
ory and  a  contemner  of  ratiocination. 
*'I  hope  I  have  more  wit  than  to  attempt 
to  define  anything,"  he  cries  from  the 
lower  margin  of  page  386.  This  dis- 
claimer, chance  chosen,  is  very  character- 
istic of  his  temper.  He  means,  of  course, 
that  to  assert  infallibility  of  a  definition,  to 
imagine  that  any  considerable  portion  of 
truth  can  be  finally  laid  away  in  a  formu- 
la, is  to  outrage  wit.  But  nearly  the  whole 
business  of  criticism  is,  after  all,  that  of 
definition.  Nothing  but  that  stands  be- 
tween us  and  mere  rhapsody.  Even  the 
impressionist  critic  must  render  a  clear 
account  of  his  impression.  The  doctrin- 
aire cannot  advance  a  step  without  defi- 
nitions, and  no  formula  honestly  arrived 
at  fails  to  throw  some  light  upon  the 
particular  writings  it  endeavours  to  ex- 
plain. If  it  be  true  that  only  fools  believe 
that  definitions  are  absolute,  only  wholly 
uncritical  persons  deny  the  value  of  this 
kind  of  approach  toward  truth.  Such 
scorn  of  the  abstract  marks  Professor 
Saintsbury  as  an  impre^ionist  pur  sang. 
He  is  also  a  robust  impressionist;  he 
craves  chiefly,  one  might  say  only,  the 
purple  patch ;  is  capable  of  the  most  Gar- 
gantuan "azure  feats,"  and  prides  him- 
self thereon.  Only  hear  him  rebuke  the 
timid  Gray  for  deprecating  any  over  in- 
fusion of  the  lyric  style  in  the  Epic. 
"Give  us  an  Iliad  at  the  pitch  of  the  best 
chorus  of  the  Agamemnon,"  begs  our 
author,  "and  we  will  gladly  see  whether 
we  can  hear  it  or  not." 

To  feel  such  vivid  impressions  of  par- 
ticular works  of  literature  as  are  here 
hinted  at,  and  to  g^ve  honest  and  vivid 
account  thereof — that  is  the  critic's  whole 
duty.  Holding  such  a  view  Professor 
Saintsbury  is  bound  to  exalt  all  who  have 
dealt  genially  with  single  writings  and 


to  depreciate  all  who  have  concerned 
themselves  with  the  theory  of  taste.  It 
forces  him  to  overpraise  Christopher 
North  preposterously,  because  he  gushed 
royally,  and  to  dispatch  Herder  with 
faint  praise.  Indeed,  it  seems  through- 
out that  nothing  really  interests  the  au- 
thor except  the  thrill  of  a  perfect  phrase. 
Criticism  with  him  would  hardly  go  be- 
yond a  sublimated  rhetoric  or  metric. 
How  otherwise  could  he  reproach  Goethe 
for  criticising  Hamlet  (in  the  well-known 
digression  in  Wilhelm  Meister)  as  if 
**only  acquainted  with  a  prose  translation 
of  the  piece"?  Why  should  Goethe,  in- 
tending only  to  discuss  Hamlet's  charac- 
ter, indulge  in  a  marginal  appreciation  of 
Shakespeare's  diction?  It  is  simply  an- 
other case  of  "thinking  ill"  of  a  quasi- 
classical  critic,  for  Goethe  was  not  in- 
sensitive to  style  in  English,  and  of  refus- 
ing to  take  an  especial  sort  of  criticism, 
and  a  most  valuable  kind,  frankly  for 
what  it  is  worth.  And  this  desire  to  pat 
the  emotionalising  broad-heads  and  to 
thwack  the  rationalising  long-heads,  is 
further  increased  by  the  habit  of  regard- 
ing the  history  of  criticism  as  one  long 
relentless  warfare,  in  which  the  formal- 
ists are  discomfited  as  often  as  they 
show  their  ill-omened  faces.  That  is, 
contrary  to  his  own  prohibition  of  never 
"judging  by  kinds."  Professor  Saints- 
bury herds  all  the  classicists  under  a 
common  anathema.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  unhappy  class,  which  includes  in  a 
measure  Lessing,  Goethe,  Sainte-Beuve, 
of  the  later  "Lundis,"  Taine,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Schopenhauer,  and  possibly  Cole- 
ridge himself,  is  only  less  various  than 
that  of  the  impressionists.  It  can  no  more 
be  comprised  in  a  formula  of  dispraise 
than  that  in  one  of  praise.  And  the  attempt 
to  draw  from  individual  appreciations 
general  principles  which  shall  both  regu- 
late and  sharpen  taste  is  quite  as  normal 
and  profitable  an  exercise  of  the  critical 
intelligence  as  the  mere  sorting  and  re- 
cording of  impression.  True  the  general- 
ising tendency  is  often  tediously  barren 
through  vanity  or  defect  of  specific  ex- 
perience. But  the  question  is  always.  Is 
the  generalisation  good  or  bad,  otiose  6t 
illuminating?  And  this  grace  Professor 
Saintsbury  rarely  concedes  to  the  gente 
maladetta  of  doctrinaires.  To  say  of  a 
first-rater  like  Lessing  that  he  is  con- 
stantly  '^heading   tiie  discussicm   asid^ 
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from  concrete  to  abstract,  and  from  par- 
ticular to  general  points,"  is  merely  to 
state  the  truism  that  he  is  a  generalising 
critic.  The  really  important  matter, 
What  is  the  worth  of  Lessing's  general- 
isations? remains  untouched,  indeed  our 
author  has  so  far  intermitted  his  duty 
as  a  historian  as  to  forget  to  tell  us  what 
these  generalisations,  surely  not  negli- 
gible, are. 

Of  course,  a  man  is  free  to  choose  his 
side,  and  if  Professor  Saintsbury  had 
consistently  let  the  classicists  alone  and 
contented  himself  with  sending  the  fiery 
cross  among  the  romanticists,  the  result 
might  have  been  most  interesting  though 
hardly  literary  history.  It  might  have 
been  at  least  a  superb  romantic  tract. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  generalisation  is 
only  under  ban  when  it  makes  for  regu- 
lation. For  example,  William  Blake,  the 
coiner  of  a  few  brilliant  axioms  against 
the  big  wigs,  is  presented  at  length,  al- 
though his  contribution  of  particular- 
istic criticism  is  practically  nil.  So  Jou- 
bert,  who  again  is  nothing  if  not  a  gener- 
aliser,  and  Coleridge,  who  was  that  chief- 
ly, are  praised  for  that  which  is  blamed 
in  Schiller  or  Taine.  All  these  writers 
fly  pretty  high  above  the  individual  pur- 
ple patch,  which  we  are  to  believe  is  the 
sole  material  of  the  critic. 

A  trial  balance  of  the  qualities  and  de- 
fects of  this  great  work  might  run  some- 
what as  follows :  Professor  Saintsbury  is 
unreliable,  but  frequently  admirable,  on 
the  authors  who  touch  his  heart — the 
romantics ;  he  is  almost  invariably  in- 
adequate and  unfair  to  the  critics  he  dis- 
likes— the  doctrinaires,  among  them  the 
Germans  especially ;  and  he  is  really  safe 
onlv  on  the  critics  who  bore  him — the 
small  fry  generally.  To  particularise,  the 
whole  of  the  section  on  Coleridge  is  ad- 
mirable. It  shows  him  as  perhaps  the 
finest  philosopJie  of  modern  times.  The 
lucubrations  on  Sainte-Beuve,  on  the 
contrary,  are  strangely  flabby.  A  run- 
ning analysis  of  the  chief  essays  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  almost  pathetic  paragraph 
affirming  in  substance  that  Sainte-Beuve 
was  uncommonly  well  read  and  open- 
minded.  Nothing  more  ineffectual  could 
be  imagined,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  au- 
thor were  actually  in  some  botheration 
to  find  anything  to  say  on  the  subject. 
In  striking  contrast  are  the  pages  on 
Chateaubriand,  who  is  treated  with  much 


enthusiasm  and  discretion.  Professpr 
Saintsbury  is,  if  not  at  his  best,  at  least 
at  his  most  useful  when  he  dispatches 
the  interstitial  somebodies.  When  he  is 
settling  the  Stael's  business  and  properly 
basing  Warton,  of  the  History  of  Eng- 
lish  Poetry,  he  does  his  spade  work 
well. 

To  have  done  with  a  devil's  advocacy 
already  growing  tedious — ^,  trio  of  statis- 
tics. Bishop  Hurd,  of  Letters  on  Chi- 
valry and  Romance,  gets  eight  pages; 
Herder,  the  initiator  of  the  idea  of  na- 
tionalism in  literature  and  the  pioneer  of 
all  subsequent  literary  history,  five;  Re- 
nan,  the  arch-priest  of  dillettanteism,  the 
prevailing  mood  of  modern  criticism,  one 
page,  which  utterly  fails  to  point  out  his 
significance.  These  and  many  other  dis- 
proportions I  can  account  for  only  on 
the  theory  that  often  Professor  Saints- 
bury has  unloaded  his  notebooks  into  this 
volume  without  any  preliminary  reflec- 
tion. I  can  imagine  that  the  enormous 
reading,  which  he  seems  to  carry  off  in 
a  sufficiently  gaillard  spirit,  has  actually 
blunted  his  judgment  except  where  his 
enthusiasm  is  engaged.  The  volume,  al- 
though its  matter  is  on  the  whole  the 
most  attractive  of  the  three,  is  less  read- 
able than  its  predecessors.  There  is  still 
an  awful  joy  in  the  caprioles  of  his  criti- 
cal Pegasus,  and  I  can  imagine  the  gentle 
reader,  who  gladly  takes  his  critical  good 
where  he  finds  it,  observing  the  havoc 
Professor  Saintsbury  makes  with  favour- 
ite authors  much  in  the  spirit  of  a  blame- 
less troglodyte  who  should  see  the  masto- 
don now  whisk  off  the  top  of  a  fruit 
tree  with  his  trunk  and  again  carry  away 
a  delectable  berrv  thicket  on  his  tusk. 
But  there  are  long  dull  stretches  in  the 
book,  and  often,  recalling  the  plodding 
toil  by  the  lamp  that  went  to  make  this 
work,  I  remember  that  earlier  lector  im- 
probus  who  was  thus  chidden : 

"In  stede  of  reste  and  newe  thinges. 
Thou  gost  hoom  to  thy  hous  anoon; 
And,  also  domb  as  any  stoon, 
Thou  sittest  at  another  bokc, 
Til  fully  dawsed  is  they  lokc." 


And  the  pitiful  conclusion  of.  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  book  would  be  better  if  it 
were  still  duller.  A  more  impersonal  di- 
gest of  critical  opinions,  such  as  the 
earlier  volumes  frequently  offer,  would 
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have  been  serviceable.  The  present  vol- 
ume can  be  used  only  cautiously  as  a 
chronicle,  as  a  reasoned  history  its  glar- 
ing defects  must  be  already  apparent.  It 
is  as  signal  an  instance  of  wrong-headed- 
ness  as  Taine's  History  of  English  Lit- 
erature; it  is  far  less  interesting  because 
less  freighted  with  ideas;  it  is  chiefly 
valuable  because  the  deposit  of  facts, 
which  careful  straining  will  separate,  is 
considerable.  Bad  guide  as  he  is  for  the 
highroad,  the  byways  of  criticism  be- 
came accessible  through  Professor  Saints- 
bury's  labours.  For  this  those  students 
who  will  be  his  severest  critics  will  also 
give  him  the  most  cordial  meed  of  thanks. 

Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr. 


II. 


Mr.  Benson's  "Rossetti."* 

There  has  been  a  marked  revival,  or 
rather  increase,  of  interest  in  Dante  Ga- 
briel Rossetti,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
number  of  books  about  him  that  have 
appeared  of  late.  Among  the  very  best 
of  these  is  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson's,  which 
gives,  on  the  whole,  a  very  just  esti- 
mate of  one  who  was  truly  remarkable 
not  only  as  a  painter  and  poet,  but  as  a 
man.  It  is.  indeed,  on  the  personal  side 
that  this  volume  best  deserves  to  be  read ; 
for  those  who  are  best  fitted  to  appreciate 
Rossetti's  peculiar  genius  need  no  spe- 
cial elucidation  of  it,  while  many  of 
them  still  cherish  beliefs  about  the  man 
himself  which  are  little  better  than  myths. 
His  personality  was  remarkable  enough, 
in  all  conscience,  without  the  unreal  light 
of  a  mystical  tradition  to  enhance  its 
strangeness. 

Born  of  mixed  Italian  and  English  an- 
cestry, the  young  Rossetti  had  a  hap- 
4iazard  sort  of  an  education  in  several 
London  schools,  where  he  picked  up  some 
Greek,  Latin,  French  and  German,  and 
where  he  must  have  appeared  decidedly 
"un-English,*'  being  physically  timid,  sen- 
sitive, averse  to  school-boy  sports,  and 
given  to  brooding  and  day-dreams.  Read- 
ing Shelley  and  Keats  with  intense 
ardour,  and  afterward  making  of  Brown- 

^Rossetti.  By  Arthur  C  Bensoa  Ei^lish 
Men  of  Letters  Series.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company. 


ing  a  literary  idol,  he  wrote  verse  and 
prose  of  rare  merit,  though  technically 
faulty,  and  presently  took  to  art,  under 
the  influence  of  Madox  Brown,  who,  by 
the  way,  disgusted  the  young  idealist  by 
setting  him  to  painting  a  bunch  of  pickle- 
jars.  With  Brown,  Holman  Hunt,  Mil- 
lais,  and  Collinson,  he  founded  the  so- 
called  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  in 
1848,  the  essential  purpose  of  which  was 
to  lead  a  revolt  against  conventionality 
in  both  art  and  literature.  They  con- 
demned the  cheap  sentiment  and  "anec- 
dotal" purpose  of  the  English  school  of 
painting,  and  even  the  great  portrait 
painters  were  held  by  them  to  be  indefinite 
and  feeble,  so  that  Millais  used  to  speak 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  "Sloshua." 
Of  course,  the  Pre-Raphaelites  were 
bound,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  to 
establish  in  the  end  only  another  sort  of 
convention;  yet  they  exercised  a  strong 
influence  for  good,  in  demanding  a  per- 
fect technique  and  a  marked  individuality 
of  method.  In  literature  also,  they  sought, 
or  thought  they  sought,  "an  entire  adher- 
ence to  the  simplicity  of  nature,"  and  in 
their  periodical.  The  Germ,  they  pub- 
lished among  them  some  very  striking 
poetry  and  prose.  The  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood  dissolved  bit  by  bit,  and  the 
"Brothers"  went  their  several  ways;  but 
they  all  retained  something  that  told  of 
their  early  theories  and  aspirations. 

In  Rossetti  himself,  his  sensuous  Ital- 
ian nature  got  the  upper  hand  of  his 
English  asceticism,  so  that  with  him  a 
sort  of  mystic  naturalism  was  the  result. 
This,  perhaps  not  unnaturally,  seemed  to 
the  British  public  at  once  enervating 
and  viciously  suggestive,  a  sort  of  ?es- 
theticism  that  gleamed  with  the  phos- 
phorescence of  corruption.  Mr.  Robert 
Buchanan  expressed  the  general  feeling 
not  inexactly,  though  too  brutally,  in  his 
famous  paper  on  The  Fleshly  School  of 
Poetry^  whose  strictures  apply  as  fairly 
to  Rossetti 's  pictures  as  to  his  poems. 
Rossetti,  in  fact,  after  he  had  got  fairly 
on  his  feet  in  the  way  of  reputation,  be- 
came in  his  private  life  eccentric,  irre- 
sponsible, and  decidedly  loose  in  manners 
as  well  as  in  morals.  He  married  in  i860 
after  a  strangely  irregular  courtship,  if 
courtshio  it  can  be  called :  and  this  mar- 
riage is  linked  with  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous incidents  in  his  career.  The  use  of 
it  by  Mr.  Hall  Caine  in  his  latest  novel, 
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The  Prodigal  Son,  has  led  to  a  revival 
of  the  discussion  that  at  one  time  was 
widespread.  In  1850,  Rossetti  met  a  g^rl 
employed  in  a  milliner's  shop  and  of  re- 
markable appearance.  This  was  Eliza- 
beth Eleanor  Siddal,  the  daughter  of  a 
Sheffield  tradesman.  She  was  tall,  dig- 
nified and  beautiful,  with  a  brilliant  com- 
plexion, copper-coloured  hair,  and  heavy- 
lidded,  pale  blue  eyes.  Her  air  of  un- 
worldly purity  was  singular,  and,  to  an 
artist,  irresistible.  Rossetti  fell  in  love 
with  her,  and  they  became  engaged  in 
185 1.  They  were  not  married  until  the 
end  of  nine  years,  and  in  that  time  Ros- 
setti painted  her  often  and  invested  her 
with  a  charm  which  one  feels  most 
strongly  in  the  famous  picture  "Beata 
Beatrix."  His  finances  would  not  admit 
of  marriage  at  the  time,  and  she  sat  for 
other  artists,  with  the  result  that  Rossetti 
often  raged  with  jealousy,  while  at  the 
same  time  resenting  bitterly  any  slight 
to  her.  The  two  travelled  about  together 
in  a  brotherly-sisterly  fashion,  and  at  last 
the  long  engagement  ended  in  a  marriage. 
But  the  girl  had  already  begun  to  sink 
into  a  decline.  She  was  a  consumptive, 
and  she  died  two  years  after  her  mar- 
riage, though  from  an  overdose  of  lau- 
danum. It  was  probably  taken  through 
a  mistake,  yet  Rossetti  was  not  sure  of 
this.  He  had  been  unfaithful  to  her,  and 
he  could  never  rid  himself  of  the  dread- 
ful self-accusing  thought  that  his  course 
had  driven  her  to  self-destruction.  It 
led  him  to  perform  what  he  at  the  time 
sincerely  felt  to  be  an  act  of  penance. 
Just  as  the  coffin  was  about  to  be  closed, 
he  placed  a  book  of  poems  in  manuscript 
under  her  face.  These  poems,  he  told  his 
friends,  had  been  written  when  she  was 
suffering,  and  he  meant  the  only  copy 
that  he  had  of  them  to  go  with  her  to  the 
grave.  This,  though  perhaps  fantastic, 
was  at  any  rate  sincere  at  the  time.  But 
later,  when  the  memorv  of  his  wife  had 
grown  dim  and  his  artist's  vanity  more 
keen,  he  yielded  to  the  persuasion  of 
his  intimates,  and  decided  to  open  the 
grave  and  recover  his  poems.  Permis- 
sion had  to  be  got  from  the  Home  Sec- 
retary; and  then,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
a  fire  was  built  beside  the  grave,  the  cof- 
fin was  raised  and  opened  and  the  poems 
recovered,  stained  and  mouldy,  but  still 
legible.  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Benson 
says :  "It  is  impossible  to  resist  a  certain 


feeling  of  horror  at  the  episode.  Such 
grace  as  belonged  to  the  original  act  was 
forfeited  by  the  recovery  of  the  book ;  and 
there  is  a  certain  taint  about  the  literary 
ambition  which  could  thus  violate  the 
secrecy  of  the  grave,  however  morbid  the 
original  sacrifice  may  have  been."  It  was, 
however,  verv  like  Rossetti. 

Mr.  Benson  notes  that  some  of  the  dis- 
like which  has  attached  to  Rossetti's  mem- 
ory is  due  to  the  absurdities  and  follies  of 
the  ultra-aesthetic  school  that  sprang  up 
after  his  death, — "the  epigoni  who  took 
up  in  a  self-conscious  and  superficial  way 
the  ideas  which  were  popularly  supposed 
to  have  actuated  his  teaching,  and  used 
them  as  a  means  of  gaining  notoriety 
and  social  distinction."  These  |)ersons 
were  justly  and  amusingly  satirised  by 
Du  Maurier  in  Punch  and  by  Gilbert  in 
Patience,  and  their  affectations  were 
traced  to  the  example  of  Rossetti  and 
the  Pre-Raphaelites.  But  the  Postle- 
thwaites  and  Maudles  and  Bunthornes 
would  have  been  scorned  by  him.  He 
used  to  say:  "I  can't  get  on  with  men 
who  are  not  men  of  the  world,"  and 
neither  he  nor  his  associates  spoke  any 
such  jargon  as  the  South  Kensington 
aesthetes  invented.  On  the  contrary, 
Rossetti's  speech  was  first  of  all  expres- 
sive and  idiomatic,  and  secondarily  tinged 
with  slang.  Where  the  Bunthornes 
spoke  of  anything  as  "precious,"  Rossetti 
would  have  called  it  "stunning."  Here  is 
a  note  from  him  to  Madox  Brown  which 
shows  his  general  style : 

"A  few  blokes  and  coves  are  coming  at  eight 
or  so  on  Friday  evening  to  participate  in 
oysters  and  obloquy.  Will  you  identify  your- 
self with  them  and  their  habits?" 

In  fact,  Rossetti  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
"blokes  and  coves"  had  invariably  the 
saving  grace  of  humour. 

Later  in  life,  Rossetti  became  succesv 
ful  and  at  the  same  time  cynical.  His 
brush  brought  him  in  an  income  of  more 
than  $20,000  a  year,  and  he  spent  it  lav- 
ishly, keeping  no  accounts,  but  having 
a  drawerful  of  loose  money  into  which 
he  dipped  at  will.  He  cared  nothing  for 
the  restraints  of  morality.  "He  loved 
swiftly  and  almost  unscrupulously." 
Yet  from  1867,  ^^  ceased  in  some  sense 
to  be  wholly  responsible  for  his  actions. 
Afflicted  by  insomnia,  he  fell  a  victim  to 
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the  chloral  habit,  until,  it  is  said,  he 
would  take  the  incredible  amount  of  170 
grains  in  a  single  night.  His  eyesight 
gradually  failed  him.  He  became  afflicted 
with  the  most  peculiar  hallucinations. 
He  imagined  that  all  those  whom  he  met 
— cabmen,  casual  passers-by,  and  even 
his  nearest  friends — were  grossly  insult- 
ing him.  He  at  last  came  to  fancy  that 
even  the  birds  in  his  garden  had  been 
trained  to  cry  out  vile  epithets  when  he 
appeared.  Yet  he  still  painted  with  won- 
derful freshness  and  skill,  and  not  until 
near  the  end  was  his  intellectual  power 
seriously  impaired.  He  died,  however, 
soon  after  a  paralytic  stroke,  in  1882,  and 
ended  a  life  that  was  one  of  a  strangely 
morbid  interest.  In  judging  it,  one 
should  remember  that  Rossetti  was  really 
far  more  of  an  Italian  than  an  English- 
man, and  that  many  of  his  singularities 
appeared  so,  in  a  great  degree,  because  the 
background  for  their  display  was  London 
rather  than  Rome  or  Naples.  Much  may 
be  pardoned  to  the  creator  of  "Fiametta," 
of  ^Tilith,"  and  of  "Sir  Galahad,"— to 
mention  only  a  few  of  his  great  concep- 
tions, and  to  the  poet  who  gave  the 
world  the  strangely  subtle,  strangely  bit- 
ter lines  of  Jenny,  Rafford  Pyke. 


III. 

Letters  of  John  Ruskin  to  Charles 
Eliot  Norton.* 

Few  persons  deeply  interested  in  Eng- 
lish literature  will  not  feel  under  deep 
obligations  to  Mr.  Norton  for  his  willing- 
ness to  publish  these  letters,  as  well  as  for 
the  graceful  dignity  and  consummate 
skill  of  the  comment  which  accompanies 
them.  They  are  clearly  documents  of  the 
very  first  importance  in  English  letters. 
Not  only  are  they  a  continuous  record 
of  Ruskin's  intellectual  and  emotional  life 
from  1856  on,  and  thus  almost  completely 
supplement  the  unfinished  Prcptcrita,  but 
they  have  the  advantage  over  Prceterita 
in  being  records  contemporary  to  the 
fact,  and  thus  not  subject  to  contamina- 
tion through  subsequent  changes  of  mood 
and  of  memory.  They  were  not  written, 
as  was  PrcFterita,  in  the  spirit  of  an  "apo- 

"^ Letters  of  John  Ruskin  to  Charles  Eliot 
Norton.  Two  vols.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin and  Company,  1904.    $^oa 


logia,"  but  in  that  of  purest  friendship, 
merely  as  the  spontaneous  record  of  his 
inner  as  well  as  his  outer  life.  They  gain 
additional  value,  moreover,  from  the  fact 
that  Ruskin  was  addressing  a  person  of 
Mr.  Norton's  special  temperament  as  a 
man  and  as  a  scholar.  Always  without 
real  constraint,  Ruskin  seems  plainly  to 
be  curbing  the  whims  in  which  he  often 
indulged  in  his  other  correspondence. 
He  was  writing  not  only  to  one  of  his 
dearest  friends,  but  to  one  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, to  one  who  would  weigh  his  words, 
•  to  a  man  of  wide  and  accurate  informa- 
tion, of  much  learning  in  the  history  of 
the  arts,  and  of  unusually  calm  and  clear 
judgment, — to  one  who,  in  brief,  was 
more  competent  intellectually  to  under- 
stand and  to  judge  him  than  any  one  else 
with  whom  he  was  in  contact.  In  these 
letters  to  his  younger  mentor,  therefore, 
Ruskin  constantly  tended  to  put  his  ideas 
into  their  least  erratic  and  most  intellec- 
tual form,  to  be  his  sanest  and  wisest  and 
most  lovable  selr 

In  point  of  style,  too,  these  letters  are 
thoroughly  delightful.  There  is  not  the 
least  shadow  of  self-consciousness,  of 
writing  for  posterity,  not  a  touch  of  the 
literary  artificiality  which  repels  us  in  the 
correspondence  of  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries. From  first  to  last  they  are 
sincere,  genuine,  unstudied,  though  care- 
fully meditated,  letters,  and  hence  even 
more  than  usuallv  full  of  his  own  ex- 
traordinary  charm  of  style  and  manner. 
Aside,  too,  from  any  deeper  interest,  they 
are  full  of  delight  in  their  presentation 
of  the  golden  age  of  expertship  in  art, 
when  discoveries  of  importance  lay  al- 
most at  the  surface,  when  the  weight  of 
erudition  was  not  too  heavy  for  young 
shoulders,  when  collectors  had  not  yet  de- 
veloped their  specialties,  and  each  un- 
mindful of  completeness  enjoyed  to  the 
full  his  antiquarian  treasures.  In  their 
affectionate  enthusiasm  for  the  monu- 
ments of  the  middle  ages,  these  two  men 
remind  one  strongly  of  the  princely  Ital- 
ian scholars  of  the  Renaissance,  liberal 
of  expense,  and  zealous  alike  to  enjoy 
and  to  share  the  precious  memorials  of 
their  cherished  period. 

With  just  reticence  and  balance  of 
judgment,  Mr.  Norton  sums  up  the  work 
of  his  friend.  Ruskin  was  to  him  a  man 
of  rare  and  brilliant  genius,  who  accom- 
plished much  in  a  wayward  fashiop  ai)<) 
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left  much  undone,  but  whose  life  was,  at 
the  best,  broken,  and  whose  career  from 
middle  life  onward  might  well  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  dissolution.  Viewed  in 
this  way,  Ruskin's  life  becomes  one  of 
great  pathos.  He  speaks  of  himself  when 
scarcely  more  than  forty  as  an  old  gen- 
tleman, and  though  the  phrase  is  in  part 
jocular,  one  can  read  between  the  lines 
as  well  as  in  them  that  at  a  time  of  life 
when  men  are  now  just  girding  them- 
selves for  their  real  work  in  the  fulness 
of  physical  and  intellectual  power,  Rus- 
kin  felt  that  his  bodily  and  mental 
strength  was  on  the  wane.  We  gain 
thus  the  impression  of  a  man  whose  ex- 
quisite sensibility  marked  him  out  while 
young  as  pre-eminently  fitted  for  the 
career  of  a  critic  of  the  arts ;  but  whose 
fatal  defects  of  training,  of  temperament, 
and  of  physique,  led  him  constantly 
away  from  the  subjects  he  could  best 
treat,  and  resulted  in  the  dissipation  of 
his  energies,  the  dispersion  of  his  for- 
tune, the  breaking  of  his  physical  powers, 
and  the  overthrow  of  his  reason. 

But  later  generations  may  perhaps  read 
the  record  otherwise,  and  judge  Ruskin's 
career  to  be  one  rather  of  evolution  than 
of  dissolution.    His  fervid  temperament, 
his    religious   training,    his   lovable   and 
sympathetic  character,  his  remarkable  in- 
sight, marked  him  out  as  a  great  teacher 
of  social  ethics,  and  not  merely  as  a  great 
critic  of  the  arts.     Thus  considered,  his 
cirocr  becomes  one  of  almost  harmonious 
development.     What  kept  him  from  the 
fullest  realisation  of  his  destiny  would  then 
be  not  defects  of  temperament  or  of  phys- 
ical nature,  but  those  of  training  and  op- 
portunity.    His  misfortune  was  that  he 
was  an  only  son  of  a  man  of  wealth ;  that 
he  was  all  his  life  coddled  and  protected 
and  taught  to  live  a  life  of  isolated  lux- 
ury, apart  from  the  actual  and  pressing 
necessities  of  community  life.     At  first 
merely  inclined  to  revel  in  the  delights  of 
artistic  enjoyment,  the  religious  and  sym- 
pathetic sides  of  his  nature  spurred  on 
his  intellect  to  the  task  of  giving  to  art 
a  higher  basis  in  its  rchtions  to  social 
life.     It  soon  began  to  dawn  upon  him 
that  great  art  was  essentially  associated 
with  a  healthy  community  life,  and  from 
that  time  his  work  took  on  a  new  mean- 
ing.     To   develop   that    idea,    however, 
under  his   disabilities   of   training,   was 
at  his  age  more  than  even  a  genius  could 


accomplish.  He  saw  clearly  our  compara- 
tively primitive  social  status,  and  was 
prophet  enough  to  foresee  and  foretell 
the  changes  that  must  slowly  or  swiftly 
occur  before  the  community  can  reach 
such  a  state  of  sanity  that  the  fine  arts 
may  well  flourish  therein.  But  the  solu- 
tion  of  the  problem  lay  along  the  lines  of 
economic  and  municipal  organisation; 
and,  brilliant  as  he  was  in  his  statement 
of  social  wrongs,  he  was  too  ignorant 
and  too  badly  trained  to  demonstrate 
clearly  their  existence  and  to  indicate  the 
remedy.  Had  his  earlier  life  been  dif- 
ferent, could  he  have  served  for  a  season 
on  a  Gloucester  fisherman,  or  shared  the 
trials  and  perils  of  an  overland  emigrant 
trpin, — could  he  in  any  way  have  worked 
with  his  hands  among  free  and  open- 
minded  men  and  realised  their  capacities 
for  organisation,  and  could  he  further 
have  had  the  training  in  leadership  and 
in  finance  which  his  own  father's  large 
business  could  have  given  him,  he  might 
have  been  such  a  leader  in  social  organ- 
isation as  the  century  longed  for  in  vain. 
But,  viewed  in  this  way,  as  I  say,  his 
progress  is  straight  onwards,  away  from 
the  accident  of  connoisseurship  in  the 
arts,  and  toward  the  larger  goal  of  use- 
fulness as  a  master  of  social  ethics. 

Ruskin's  comments  on  his  contempo- 
raries are  interesting:   indeed,  the  vol- 
umes are  full  of  details  worth  referring 
to  here,  were  it  not  that  the  statement 
of  the  larger  elements  mentioned  above 
— on  which  these  letters  throw  a  more 
direct  lieht  than  the  authorised  biolog>- 
of  Mr.  Collingwood  or  even  the  sympa- 
thetic study  by  Mr.  Harrison — has  left 
no  opportunity.     He  appreciated  Emer- 
son and  Lowell,  though  he  thought  the 
former's  essay  on  "Compensation"  "must 
have   been    written    when   he   was   verv 
comfortable,"  and  that  the  latter  "speaks 
of  Dante  as  if  Dante  were  a  forward 
schoolboy     and     Lowell     his     master." 
America  he  thought  uglv :  but  it  was  his 
misfortune  not  to  have  known  the  won- 
derful beauty  of  our  mountain  and  des- 
ert wildernesses.     The  Civil  War  he  re- 
fers  to   with    mineled    indiflFerence   and 
irritation :  but  he  did  not  understand  the 
magnitude  of  the  unseen  issues,  and  he 
was  deeply  brooding  over  more  abstract 
problems  of  universal  welfare.  Through- 
out we  find  expressions  of  pain  and  re- 
gret, but  never  of  petulance,  and  w?  closf 
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the  volumes  with  a  greater  admiration 
and  a  deeper  respect  for  John  Ruskin. 

G.  R.  Carpenter. 


IV.  • 

Mr.    Brouner's    "Chinese    Made 

Easy."* 

We  have  to  remark  at  the  outset,  that 
one  of  the  two  authors  of  this  work, 
Dr.  Brouner,  is  a  clinical  assistant  under 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  Department  of  Chinese 
of  Cohimbia  University.  It  is  not  clear 
how  far  his  co-operation  goes  and  what 
share  in  the  publication  falls  to  him  as 
compared  with  Mr.  Fung  Yuet  Mow. 
The  title  of  the  book,  Chinese  Made  Easy, 
should  not  be  misunderstood.  What  the 
authors  teach  is  not  the  Mandarin  dia- 
lect, understood  by  the  educated  classes 
all  over  China,  but  a  local  dialect  of  the 
Canton  province.  Students  intending  to 
go  to  any  other  part  of  China  for  practi- 
cal work  will  be  sorely  disappointed  if 
they  have  begun  their  studies  with  this 
book.  Only  those  who  are  to  work 
among  the  Cantonese  natives,  including 
many  of  the  Chinese  residents  in  the 
United  States,  may  find  it  of  some  use. 
Whether  the  book  is  preferable  to  other 
handbooks  by  virtue  of  its  method  is. 
a  matter  of  individual  taste.  Professor 
Giles,  who  strongly  recommends  it  in 
the  introduction  written  especially  for 
it.  is  himself  the  author  of  a  book- 
entitled  Chinese  Without  a  Teacher. 
There  is  no  lack  of  such  books  as 
npplied  to  other  languages.  We  have 
French,  German,  Italian,  etc.,  "with- 
out a  teacher"  and  "in  so  many  lessons." 
An  energetic  man  may  derive  some  bene- 
fit from  them,  but  the  difficulties  of  the 
Chinese  language  are  of  a  diflPerent  kind. 
The  work  before  us  is  gotten  up  with 
considerable  care,  and  a  man  who  has 
gone  through  it  from  beginning  to  end 
ought  to  know  something  of  the  lan- 
guage; yet  it  has  serious  drawbacks,  of 
which  we  shall  mention  just  a  few. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  attending 
the  study  of  Chinese  dialects  generally, and 

♦Chinese  Made  Easy.  By  Walter  Brooks 
Brouner,  A.B..  M.D.,  of  Columbia  University, 
and  Fling  Yuet  Mow,  Chinese  Missionary  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  with  an  introduction 
by  Herbert  A.  Cil^s,  M.A-i  LL.D. 


in  particular  that  of  the  Canton  dialect, 
are  the  tones.  Dr.  Eitel  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect in  saying  in  the  introduction  (p.  28) 
of  his  Chinese  Dictionary  in  the  Canton- 
ese  Dialect :  "It  is  impossible  to  give  any 
one,  by  mere  description,  an  accurate  con- 
ception of  the  tones  of  any  Chinese  dia- 
lect. No  rules  regarding  the  intonations 
can  be  made  intelligible  without  the  aid 
of  the  teacher's  voice.  The  tones  must  be 
learned  from  the  lips  of  a  Chinaman,  the 
ear  of  the  student  must  be  trained  by 
listening,  and  the  voice  of  the  student 
drilled  by  constant  practice  to  imitate, 
without  assuming  an  unnatural  pitch  of 
voice,  the  tonal  variations  of  Chinese 
speech."  The  study  of  the  tones  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  the  Canton  dialect. 
This  branch  of  the  study  has  been  unfor- 
tunately omitted  altogether  in  this  book, 
and  the  student  who  does  not  wish  to  go 
astray  is  botmd  to  have  a  teacher  by  his 
side  in  every  case,  in  order  to  supple- 
ment this  feature,  so  indispensable  to  the 
colloquial  student. 

The  spelling  w^hich  the  authors  have 
selected  in  representing  Chinese  sounds 
may  be  practical  for  a  student  of  none 
but  the  crudest  linguistic  education,  but 
it  will  never  do  for  a  man  wishing  to 
carry  his  studies  bevond  the  scope  of  this 
book.  We  may  fairly  expect  any  one  who 
undertakes  to  dive  into  the  difficulties 
of  an  Oriental  language  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  principles  of  phonetic  spell- 
ing adopted,  with  comparatively  slight 
deviations,  by  all  modern  writers  on  lin- 
guistic subjects.  To  a  tolerably  well  edu- 
cated person  it  will  be  sufficient  to  be 
told  that  vowels  should  be  pronounced 
ns  in  German  or  Italian ;  it  will  not  be 
necessarv  to  spell  "char"  for  ch'a  ftea), 
or  "high"  for  hai  (to  be),  or  "harp"  for 
hop  (to  unite,  p.  15,  cf.  p.  45).  But  even 
if  we  could  admit  the  utility  of  thus 
saving  a  little  trouble  to  the  untrained 
beginner,  we  have  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  great  drawback  arising  from  the 
fact  th^t  this  out-of-the-way  orthography 
is  confined  to  this  one  book.  The  student 
who  may  have  gone  through  it  is  sure  to 
desire  to  continue  his  study,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  has  to  use  dictionaries  and 
other  works  leading  to  a  deener  knowledcre 
of  the  language,  all  of  which  favour  the 
scientific  spelling,  when  he  will  be  placed 
under  the  necessity  of  getting  accustomed 
to  another  orthog^phy.    In  the  face  of 
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all   the   modem  dictionaries  and  hand- 
books   of    the    Canton    dialect    having 
adopted  some  scientific  phonetic  system, 
Chinese  Made  Easy  is  a  new  departure. 
Its  spelling  adapted  to  a  French  phrase 
book  would   lead  to  such  examples   as 
arvay-voo  parlay  ar  viong  pare?"   or 
Commang  voo  portay-voo  f 
However    faithfully    the    Chinese    co- 
author may  have  rendered  the  sounds  of 
the  dialect  spoken  in  his  particular  home, 
it  is  not  even  pure  Cantonese  he  places 
before  us  in  Chinese  Made  Easy.    A  few 
instances  will  show  what  we  mean.    Shiii, 
"water,"  he  renders  bv  soo-e:  and  so, 
throughout  the   book,   the   initial   sh   is 
changed  into  s.    Another  departure  from 
what  is  known  as  pure  Cantonese  is  the 
spelling  jeye,  "a  child**  (p.  52)  for  tsai. 
The  patois  nature  of  the  transcription  is 
also  shown  in  certain  finals.     On  p.  75 
the  well-known  term   for  "the  hundred 
surnames,"  or  "the  people,"  which  is  ren- 
dered by  pak'sing  in  Williams's  and  Ei- 
tel's    Dictionaries,    is    spelled    hart-sun. 
The  finals  in  both  syllables  are  certainly 
wrong  as  far  as  standard  Cantonese  is 
concerned.     We  do  not  wish  to  say  that 
it    is   wrong   from    the   native    author's 
point  of  view,  but  it  must  be  looked  upon 
as  a  localism,  if  he  consistentlv  substi- 
tutes  the  final  /  for  standard  k  in  exam- 
ples like  kart  for  kak,  "partition"  (p.  11), 
hart  for  pak,  "white"  (p.  17),  dut  for  tak, 
"can"   (p.  78),  mot  for  mak,  "ink"   (p. 
36),  or  jart  for  chak,  "to  select"  (p.  95). 
The  authors  spell  sarn  for  shan,  "a  hill" 
(p.  95),  and  the  same  spelling,  sarn,  is 
made  to  stand  for  sing,  "a  province"  (p. 
203).    With  other  words,  sounds  that  are 
kept   separate   as   entirely   different   are 
united  under  the  same  spelling.     Why, 
we  venture  to  ask,  does  he  not  express  the 
final  ng,  heard  in  all  the  Chinese  dialects 
known  to  Europeans,  if  he  has  it  in  lung, 
a  dragon  (p.  178)  ? 

The  San-tzi'king,  or  "Three  Character 
Classic,"  called  in  the  author's  spelling 
Sarm  Chee  Kun,  with  Professor  Giles's 
translation,  is  decidedly  a  useful  addition 
to  the  book.  Being  in  the  hands  of  all 
Chinese  schoolboys,  when  beginning  to 
read  their  own  language,  this  little  book 
has  had  a  decided  influence  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  written  language  at  the 
hands  of  modern  writers;  but  this  is,  in 
our  opinion,  not  a  sufficient  reason  why 
Chinese  Made  Easy  should  be  regarded 


as  a  work  from  which  to  study  the  writ- 
ten language,  the  mysteries  of  which  are 
far  from  being  explained  in  it.  The 
Chinese  text  of  the  San-tsi-king  is  well 
printed  in  large,  bold  characters  and  may 
be  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  writ- 
ing exercises  and  phraseological  study. 

Friedrich  Hirth. 


V. 


Mr.   Paine's  "Thomas  Nast/'* 

Nowadays,  when  even  the  minor  daily 
paper  in  a  small  city  is  as  likely  as  not  to 
have  its  own  cartoonist,  when  it  is  an 
easv  matter  to  reel  off  the  names  of  fifty 
men  in  the  country  who  can  hit  off  pic- 
tor  ially  the  march  of  events  with  ability, 
and  to  select  perhaps  a  dozen  who  can  do 
so  with  decided  talent,  when  passing  his- 
tory in  caricature  is  a  feature  of  so  many 
of  our  monthly  and  weekly  periodicals,  it 
is  not  an  easy  matter  to  realise  at  once 
the  full  significance  of  the  unique  posi- 
tion which  Thomas  Xast  held  for  so  many 
years.     In  the  first  j^lace,  as  Mr.  Paine 
])oints  out  in  the  concluding  chapter  of 
Iiis  book,  the  merit  of  the  modem  cartoon 
lies  mainly  in  its  technique  and  the  clever 
statement   of  an  existing  condition.    It 
.is  likely  to  be  the  echo  of  a  policy,  a  re- 
flection of  public  sentiment,  or  a  record  of 
daily   events.      Nast*s   cartoons,   on  the 
other  hand,  were  a  manifest,  a  protest, 
or  a  prophecy.    They  did  not  follow  pub- 
lic events,  but  preceded  them;  they  did 
not  echo  public  sentiment,  but  moulded  it. 
Behind  them  were  passionate  convictions 
of  right  and  principle.    Men,  women,  and 
children    were    stirred   by   them   to   the 
depths  of  their  being.     Nast  was  con- 
tinually in  the  public  eye;  his  every  ut- 
terance   was    watched    and    considered. 
President  Lincoln  called  Nast's  war  pic- 
tures the  best  recruiting  sergeants  on  the 
side  of  the  Union :  President  Roosevelt 
has  said  that  it  was  from  Nast's  cartoons 
that  he  first  leamed  politics.   At  the  time 
that  he  was  hurling,  week  after  week, 
his  terrible  pictures  against  Tweed,  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  gold  were 
indirectly  offered   him   by  the  Ring  to 

♦Thomas  Nast.  His  Period  and  His  Pic- 
tures. By  Albert  Bigelow  Paine.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company. 
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cease  his  attacks,  while  it  was  hinted  more 
than  once  that  assassination  might  be  his 
fate  if  he  continued  them. 

Mr.  Paine's  book  is  an  exceptionally 
good  piece  of  work.  He  has  not  at- 
tempted a  minute  personal  biography; 
he  has  given  a  series  of  striking  pictures, 
which  enable  one  to  look  over  Nast's 
shoulder,  so  to  speak,  and  to  study  at 
close  range  some  of  the  most  stirring 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  nation  and  of 
New  York  City.  Nast  himself  is  always 
there ;  one  has  glimpses  of  his  home  life, 
and  of  his  brief  rests  from  labour  and 
strife;  but  in  the  main  it  is  a  narrative 
of  the  exciting  scenes  with  which  the  art- 
ist's life  was  bound  up — the  Heenan- 
Morrissey  and  Heenan-Sayers  fights,  the 
campaign  with  Garibaldi,  Washington  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  the  long 
struggle  between  North  and  South,  the 
battle  against  the  Tweed  Ring,  the  cam- 
paigns of  1872,  1876,  1880,  and  1884. 

Thomas  Nast  was  bom  September  2,^, 
1840,  in  Landau,  Bavaria.  His  father 
was  a  musician  in  the  Ninth  Regiment 
Bavarian  band.  Before  Thomas  Nast 
was  six  years  old  the  family  left  Germany 
and  came  to  New  York.  In  his  study  of 
art  Nast  was  handicapped  by  the  primi- 
tive methods  in  vogue  at  that  time,  but 
he  persevered,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  presented  himself  at  the  door  of  Frank 
Leslie's  Weekly  with  a  bundle  of  draw- 
ings under  his  arm.  There  he  found 
employment  at  a  salary  of  four  dollars 
a  week.  He  remained  with  Leslie's  for 
some  years,  and  in  October,  1858,  he  was 
assigned  to  report  the  Morrissey-Heenan 
fight,  which  took  place  at  Long  Point, 
Canada.  This  battle  led  to  the  great  in- 
ternational contest  between  Heenan  and 
Sayers,  and  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
this  for  the  News  young  Nast  sailed  for 
England  in  the  middle  of  February,  i860. 
It  is  doubtful  if  there  has  ever  been  a 
sporting  event  which  approached  the  in- 
ternational fight  in  public  importance. 
England  and  America  were  not  on  the 
best  of  terms  and  feeling  was  high.  The 
battle  took  place  at  Aldershot,  and  men 
of  every  degree  were  at  the  ringside. 
Business  of  every  sort  was  suspended. 
Parliament  adjourned  for  the  occasion. 
It  was  as  if  the  best  days  of  Belcher  and 
Cribb  had  returned.  Lord  Palmerston, 
the  Prime  Minister,  deplored  the  popular 
excitement  over  the  event,  but  expressed 


strong  hopes  that  Sayers  would  prove 
the  winner.  Nast  had  visited  both  men 
in  their  training  quarters,  and  after  the 
battle  Heenan  proved  a  friend  in  need  to 
the  young  draughtsman,  advancing  him 
the  money  that  enabled  him  to  go  to  Italy 
to  follow  the  campaign  of  Garibaldi. 

Nast  returned  to  America  in  the  early 
part  of  1861,  just  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  War  of  Secession,  and  found  his 
paper,  the  News,  in  a  bad  way.  The 
company  was  soon  reorganised,  however, 
and  the  new  proprietors  gave  him  the 
employment  which  enabled  him  to  marry. 
His  union  to  Miss  Sarah  Edwards  took 
place  September  2y,  1861. 

At  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of 
President  Lincoln  Nast  had  been  ordered 
to  Washington  by  his  paper.  He  has  left 
a  wonderfully  graphic  picture  erf  the 
gloom  and  anxiety  which  hung  over  the 
city.  Knots  of  men  on  the  street  comers 
conversed  in  whispers.  Military  was 
carefully  posted  to  prevent  hostile  demon- 
strations. The  city  drew  a  great  breath 
of  relief  when  the  ceremonies  were  over, 
and  there  had  been  no  outbreak.  Yet 
the  tension  was  not  relaxed.  The  men 
who  had  sworn  that  Lincoln  should  not 
take  his  seat  were  not  gone.  Night  came 
down  brooding  danger. 

*'It  seemed  to  me  that  the  shadow  of  death 
was  everywhere.  I  had  endless  visions  of 
black  funeral  parades,  accompanied  by  mourn- 
ful music.  It  was  as  if  the  whole  city  were 
mined,  and  I  know  now  that  this  was  figura- 
tively true.  A  single  yell  of  defiance  would  have 
inflamed  a  mob.  A  shot  would  have  started  a 
conflict  In  my  room  at  the  Willard  Hotel 
I  was  trying  to  work.  I  picked  up  my  pencils 
and  laid  them  down  as  many  as  a  dozen  times. 
I  got  up  at  last  and  walked  the  floor.  Pres- 
ently in  the  rooms  next  mine  other  men  were 
walking.  I  could  hear  them  in  my  silence. 
My  head  was  beginning  to  throb,  and  I  sat 
down  and  pressed  my  hands  to  my  temples. 

"Then  all  at  once,  in  the  Ebbctt  House 
across  the  way  a  window  was  flung  up  and 
a  man  stepped  out  on  the  balcony.  The  foot- 
steps about  me  ceased.  Everybody  had  heard 
the  man  and  was  watching  breathlessly  to 
see  what  he  would  do.  Suddenly,  in  a  rich, 
powerful  voice,  he  began  to  sing  the  'Star 
Spangled  Banner.' 

"The  result  was  extraordinary.  Windows 
were  thrown  up.  Crowds  gathered  on  the 
struts.     A  multitu4^  of  voices  joined  the 
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song.  When  it  was  over  the  street  rang  wJth 
cheers.  The  men  in  the  rooms  next  mine 
joined  me  in  the  corridors.  The  hotel  came 
to  life.  Guests  wept  and  flung  their  arms 
about  one  another.  Dissension  and  threat  were 
silenced.  It  seemed  to  me,  and  I  believe  to  all 
of  us,  that  Washington  had  been  saved  by  the 
inspiration  of  an  unknown  man  with  a  voice 
to  sing  that  grand  old  song  of  songs." 

Nast's  experiences  diirin|2:  the  Gari- 
baldi campai^  had  done  much  to  fit  him 
for  the  work  now  at  hand.  He  knew 
how  a  battle  looked  and  how  men  acted 
under  fire,  and  he  found  steady  employ- 
ment, first  with  the  News,  then  for  a 
time  with  Frank  Leslie's,  and  finally  with 
Harper's  Weekly,  which  he  was  to  serve 
for  so  many  years.  In  the  pages  of  the 
Weekly  durinpr  1862,  1863  and  1864  ap- 
peared some  of  his  most  famous  allegori- 
cal sketches.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  it  was  not  till  some  years  later  that 
Nast  became  a  caricaturist  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word.  The  most  famous  of 
these  pictures  entitled  "Compromise  with 
the  South,'*  which  was  used  by  the  mil- 
lion as  a  campaign  document,  Mr.  Paine 
has  not  included  in  his  book.  Lincoln 
was  not  alone  in  his  appreciation  of  the 
vast  value  of  the  Nast  pictures.  General 
Grant  when  asked,  "Who  is  the  foremost 
figure  in  civil  life  developed  by  the  Re- 
bellion?" replied,  without  hesitation,  '7 
think  Thomas  Nast.  He  did  as  much  as 
anv  one  man  to  preserve  the  Union  and 
bring  the  war  to  an  end." 

Before  the  Convention  of  t868  it  had 
been  pretty  well  settled  that  General 
Grant  would  be  the  "Republican  candidate, 
and  Nast  prepared  a  little  surprise  for 
the  event.  He  painted  upon  a  large  cur- 
tain the  White  House  entrance  with  two 
pedestals,  one  on  each  side,  bearing  the 
words  "Republican  Nominee,  Chicago, 
May  20th,"  and  "Democratic  Nominee, 
New  York,  July  4th,"  respectively.  On 
the  Republican  pedestal  was  seated  the 
figure  of  Grant,  while  Columbia  stood 
pointing  to  the  empty  place  opposite. 
Below  were  the  words,  "Match  Him!" 
This  curtain,  with  a  blank  curtain  before 
it,  was  suspended  at  the  back  of  the  Con- 
vention stage.  At  the  instant  when  Gen- 
eral Grant  was  announced  as  the  unani- 
mous presidential  choice,  the  blank  cur- 
tain was  raised  and  "Match  Him!"  cur- 
tain exposed  to  full  view.    For  a  mo- 


ment there  was  absolute  silence,  the  oc- 
currence was  so  unexpected.  Then  the 
great  hall  broke  into  a  pandemonium  of 
cheers. 

Despite  the  vast  extent  and  variety  of 
his  achievement  as  a  cartoonist  and  a 
political  force,  Thomas  Nast  will  always 
be  remembered  first  of  all  in  connection 
with  his  crusade  against  the  Tweed  Ring. 
With  the  beginning  of  1870  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  of  New  York  was  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  four  men,  W. 
M.  Tweed  ("Boss"  Tweed),  Peter  B. 
Sweeny  C "Brains"),  Richard  B.  Connollv 
("Slippery  Dick"),  and  A.  Oaklv  Hall 
("O.  K."  Hall  or  O.  K.  Haul).  'These 
men  controlled  every  public  office  in  the 
citv,  the  Tammanv  Mavor  and  a  work- 
ing  majority  in  the  State  legislature. 
By  a  system  of  gigantic  pilferings  the 
Ring,  in  a  period  of  less  than  thirty 
months,  defrauded  New  York  of  thirty 
million  dollars,  emptied  the  treasury  and 
added  more  than  fifty  millions  to  the  pub- 
lic debt.  Almost  single  handed,  Thomas 
Nast,  beginning  as  early  as  1867,  had 
been  assailing  the  corrupt  city  govern- 
ment, and  by  1869  ^'^  ^"^^  singled  out 
the  chief  criminals  for  his  attack.  His  best 
friends  urged  him  to  desist,  regarding 
the  battle  as  hopeless,  and  predicting  that 
it  would  bring  the  artist  to  certain  dis- 
aster. But  Nast  was  not  to  be  dissuaded, 
and  week  after  week  his  cartoons  ap- 
peared in  Harper's  Weekly,  each  more 
bitter  and  blasting  and  outspoken  than 
the  one  which  had  preceded  it.  At  first  the 
Ring  merely  laughed.  The  men  compos- 
ing it  believed  themselves  to  be  so  firmly 
entrenched  that  no  power  could  disturb 
them.  But  soon  this  laughter  became 
uneasy.  Other  forces  came  to  join  in  the 
crusade  which  Nast  had  begun.  Such 
terrible  pictures  as  "Tweedeldee  and 
Sweedeldum,"  "Under  the  Thumb,"  "The 
Brains  of  Tammany,"  "Twas  Him."  and 
above  all  the  great  arena  spectacle  show- 
ing the  Tammany  Tiger  loose,  began  to 
arouse  suspicion  against  the  Ring  among 
the  very  people  upon  whom  it  had  relied 
for  its  support.  The  arrogant  and  con- 
temptuous attitude  summed  up  in  the 
historic  "What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?"  changed  to  uneasiness,  distrust,  dis- 
mav,  until  after  the  publication  of  Con- 
nolly's fraudulent  accounts  in  the  Times 
it  became  a  veritable  sauve  qui  pent  The 
part  that  Nast  played  in  bringing  this. 
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about  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
anecdote. 

Nast  had  refused  an  offer  to  send  him 
to  Europe  to  study  art  under  the  world's 
masters. 

''The  following  Sunday  an  officer  of  the 
Broadway  Bank,  where  the  Ring  kept  its  ac- 
counts, called  on  Nast  at  his  home.  He  talked 
of  a  number  of  things.    Then  he  said : 

"  'I  bear  you  have  been  made  an  offer  to 
go  abroad  for  art  study.' 

"'Yes/  said  Nast.  But  I  can't  go.  I 
haven't  time.' 

"  'But  they  will  pay  you  for  your  time.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  you  could  get  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  trip.' 

"  *Do  you  think  I  could  get  two  hundred 
thousand  ?' 

•*  'Well,  possibly.  I  believe  from  what  I 
have  heard  in  the  bank  that  you  might  get  it 
You  have  a  great  talent,  but  you  need  study 
and  you  need  rest.  Besides  the  Ring  business 
will  get  you  into  trouble.  They  own  all  the 
judges  and  all  the  jurors,  and  can  get  you 
locked  up  for  libel.  My  advice  is  to  take  the 
money  and  get  away.' 

"  'Don't  you  think  I  could  get  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  make  that  trip?' 

"The  bank  official  scarcely  hesitated. 

"  'You  can.  You  can  get  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  gold  to  drop  this  Ring 
business  and  get  out  of  the  country.' 

"Nast  laughed  a  little.  He  had  played  the 
game  far  enough. 

"'Well,  I  don't  think  I'll  do  it,'  he  said. 
'I  made  up  my  mind  not  long  ago  to  put  some 
of  those  fellows  behind  the  bars^  and  I  am 
going  to  put  them  there/ 

"The  banker  rose,  rather  quietly. 

"  'Only  be  careful,  Mr.  Nast,  that  you  don't 
put  yourself  in  a  coffin.' 

"It  was  not  until  two  years  later  that  he  met 
Nast  one  day  on  Broadway. 

"  'My  God !  Nast,'  he  said,  'you  did  it,  after 
all' " 

The  years  that  followed  were  years  of 
recognition  and  prosperity.  Nast  had 
become  a  power  which  no  party  nor  can- 
didate could  afford  to  ignore.  No  great 
question  could  come  up  where  his  pencil 
did  not  influence  thousands  of  minds. 
And  despite  the  vast  amount  of  labour  of 
these  years  of  plenty  he  found  time  for 
other  interests  and  pleasures,  occasional 
visits  to  Europe  and  lecturing  tours.  In 
the  campaign  of  1872  his  powerful  draw- 
ings did  much  to  nddle  the  Candida^  of 


Greeley,  and  to  hold  up  the  inconsisten- 
cies of  the  man  to  the  public  gaze.  In  1876 
and  1880  his  pencil  was  still  pledged  to 
the  support  of  the  Republican  Party,  but 
in  1884,  like  so  many  of  the  Reformers, 
he  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  candi- 
dacy of  Mr.  Cleveland.  This  was  the 
second  great  campaign  of  caricature,  and 
in  it  Nast  liad  arrayed  against  him  such 
formidable  foemen  as  Hamilton,  Waud 
and  Frank  Beard.  His  defection  from 
the  Republican  ranks  was  bitterly  re- 
sented, and  he  became  the  victim  of  a 
great  amount  of  newspaper  violence.  One 
Pennsylvania  editor  printed  at  the  head 
of  his  editorial  column:  "Tom  Nast, 
the  libellous  caricaturist,  has  become  a 
drunken  sot  and  a  barroom  loafer,"  a 
statement  which  the  artist  exhibited  with 
relish  to  his  friends  and  family.  But  suc- 
cess was  dearly  bought.  He  had  lost 
friends  by  the  hundred  and  made  ene- 
mies by  the  thousand.  From  this  time 
on  his  power  and  popularity  were  on 
the  wane.  Before  the  campaign  of  1888 
had  begun  in  earnest  Thomas  Nast 
had  severed  connections  with  Harper's 
Weekly.    His  great  career  was  at  an  end. 

There  was  still  a  demand  for  his  work, 
but  this  demand  was  never  satisfactory 
nor  enduring.  It  was  a  matter  of  drift- 
ing from  one  publication  to  another. 
Nast's  Weekly,  established  in  1892,  lived 
but  a  few  months,  and  Thomas  Nast,  still 
in  the  prime  of  life,  was  **out  of  the  run- 
ning." He  himself,  of  course,  was  the 
last  to  comprehend  that  the  world  no 
longer  wanted  his  work.  At  first  he  had 
been  incredulous,  then  amazed.  Finally 
he  was  heartbroken.  Such  pictures  as 
he  could  dispose  of  appeared  in  the  news- 
paper syndicates  and  trade  journals. 
Finally  even  this  market  failed  him.  As 
years  went  by  there  grew  up  an  impres- 
sion that  the  Thomas  Nast  who  had 
smashed  Tweed  was  dead.  This  was  the 
only  reason  to  which  people  could  con- 
tribute his  obscurity.  Allusions  to  "the 
late  Thomas  Nast"  pained  him  deeply, 
but  he  seldom  let  the  wound  appear. 
Sometimes  he  said,  "Well,  I  suppose  I 
shall  go  on  like  this  till  I  am  eighty. 
Who  will  care?  Tommy  Nast,  you're 
dead!  I  feel  like  a  caged  animal — ^so 
helpless." 

In  March,  1902,  Nast  received  from 
Secretary  of  State  Hay  a  letter  offering 
him  die  Consul-GeQeralship  to  Ecuador. 
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He  accepted,  but  it  was  with  a  strong 
feeling  of  impending  disaster  that  he  bade 
good-bye  to  his  home  and  family  and 
started  for  his  post.  This  feeling  runs 
through  all  the  letters  which  he  wrote 
from  South  America — letters  that  are 
wonderfully  pathetic — the  letters  of  a 
man  who  is  trying  to  hide  his  loneliness 
and  heartache  behind  a  smile.  In  one  of 
the  last  he  writes : 

"One  of  the  dogs  came  in  the  hall  to-day  to 
die.  John  took  him  out.  There  was  a  great 
howling  and  snapping.  He  was  pretty  far 
gone  and  weak.  I  have  not  seen  a  good-look- 
ing dog  in  this  town — dirty,  starved  and  wild. 
They  carry  infection  and  spread  fever  and 
disease.  They  fight  all  night,  and  eat  refuse 
thrown  into  the  street  from  the  houses. 

**Yellow  fever  people  do  not  say  anything 
about  the  *grip'  they  have  here.  The  doctors 
say  that  there  are  a  great  many  cases  of  it. 
I  myself  know  five  persons  that  had  it,  and 
they  all  thought  they  had  the  yellow  fever. 
I  find  it  very  crampy,  too.  My  limbs  get  stiff 
and  crampy.  It  must  be  the  draughts  one 
gets  after  being  so  hot  and  moist.  I  wake  in 
the  night  with  cramps  and  such  stiffness  in 
shoulders  and  arms,  but  I  must  not  forget  I 
am  getting  old.  It  is  funny,  though,  no  mat- 
ter what  you  have,  the  natives  all  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  the  yellow  fever." 

In  this  paragraph  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  gave  the  earliest  symptoms  of  his 
own  illness.  A  few  davs  later  he  wrote 
complaining  of  the  long  delay  in  the 
mails.  He  wanted  to  hear  from  home — 
to  have  something  to  be  thankful  for 
on  Thanksgiving  Day.  This  letter  was 
next  to  the  last.  Within  hours  yellow 
fever  set  in,  and,  after  lingering  for  a 
week,  Thomas  Nast  died  on  Sunday 
morning,  December  6,  1902. 

Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice. 

VI 

Frank   Danby's   ''Baccarat.''* 

For  deliberate,  intentional,  cold-blooded 
cruelty  Frank  Danby's  Baccarat  sur- 
passes anything  that  the  present  re- 
viewer has  read  for  a  good  many  years, 
not  excepting  the  same  author's  Pigs  in 
Clover,  It  is  a  cruelty  so  unprovoked,  so 
unjustifiable,  and  so  unrelieved  that  no 
man — not  even  the  most  cynical  of  Latin 

^Baccarat.    By  Frank  Danby.    Philadelphia : 
Tht  Lippincott  Company. 


realists — would  have  been  capable  of 
writing  it  just  as  it  is  written.  Guy  de 
Maupassant,  an  infinitely  finer  artist  than 
Frank  Danby,  in  Une  Vie  deliberately 
planned  a  novel  that  was  to  be  cruel — 
and  he  had  great  abilities  that  way.  He 
took  a  young  girl  of  pure,  refined  and 
delicate  nature,  and  carried  her  to  old  age 
through  a  life  of  continual  disappoint- 
ment and  disillusionment,  in  which  every 
bit  of  knowledge  brought  its  pang  of 
poignant  sorrow.  Into  her  cup  he  in- 
jected every  element  of  plausible  bitter- 
ness. Each  crisis  of  her  life  opened  her 
eyes  to  some  hitherto  unseen  baseness. 
All  about  her  was  deceit  and  infamy. 
Her  father,  her  mother,  her  foster  sister 
and  her  husband,  finally  her  son — in  none 
was  she  allowed  to  retain  belief.  For 
none  could  she  cherish  respect.  There 
is  not  an  episode  in  the  book  that  is  not 
intentionally  unpleasant,  but  the  feeling 
with  which  one  lays  it  aside  is  one  of 
profound  sadness  rather  than  the  bitter- 
ness, disgust  and  protest  with  which  one 
turns  from  Mrs.  Frankau's  novel.  With 
the  exception  of  the  heroine,  there  is 
hardly  in  Une  Vie  a  character  who  is  not 
ignoble.  The  punishment  meted  out  to 
each  is  more  or  less  inevitable  and  de- 
served. On  the  other  hand,  the  misery 
and  suffering  inflicted  upon  the  people  of 
Baccarat  is  wholly  out  of  proportion. 
The  book  is  deliberately  cruel,  viciously 
cruel. 

John  Courtney  and  his  wife  have  been 
married  and  have  lived  together  happily 
in  Southampton  for  nine  years,  when  an 
evil  chance  sends  them  to  a  watering 
place  on  the  Normandy  coast  for  their 
summer's  holiday.  The  wife,  Julie,  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Baron  de  Courvoisier, 
a  vivcur  of  the  old  school,  a  confirmed 
and  impoverished  gamester,  whom  John 
had  known  when  he  was  barely  out  of  his 
teens  and  when  Julie  was  a  little  girl  in  a 
French  convent.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
Julie  had  been  brought  hurriedly  to  Eng- 
land, but  arrived  too  late  to  see  her  father 
alive.  She  was  homeless  and  practically 
penniless,  and  was  about  to  return  for 
life  to  her  convent  when  John  Courtney 
married  her.  It  is  the  depth  of  the  love 
which  she  gave  him  and  the  happiness  of 
their  existence,  their  common  joy  in  home 
and  children,  that  heightens  the  repulsive- 
ness  of  the  later  chapters  of  the  book. 
The  same  evil  chance  which  sends  fhem 
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to  Coburg  makes  it  necessary  for  John 
Courtney  to  leave  his  wite  and  children 
there  and  return  to  England.  Julie  is  in- 
vited to  the  Casino,  and  at  the  sight  of  the 
gaming  tables  the  blood  of  her  father 
courses  madly  through  her  veins.  Night 
after  night  she  takes  her  place  in  front  of 
the  baccarat  table,  oblivious  of  everything 
but  the  spotted  cards  before  her.  Her 
success  at  first  makes  the  inevitable  dis- 
aster more  complete.  When  the  reality  of 
her  position  dawns  upon  her  her  one 
thought  is  to  recoup,  and  this  thought 
leads  her  foolishly  to  rely  upon  Leon 
Diderot,  the  shifty-eyed  Belgian  croupier, 
who  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Louis  Alphaus  of  Pigs  in  Clover.  A  mo- 
ment of  madness,  brought  on  by  a  cham- 
pagne supper,  the  morning  after,  when, 
on  awakening,  she  presses  her  hands  to 
her  eyes  to  shut  off  the  memory  of  what 
seems  a  horrible  dream,  and  Julie  for- 
sakes the  children  and  the  husband  she 
loves  so  well  and  goes  to  Paris  with  the 
croupier,  whom  she  loathes.  There  she 
is  taken  ill,  and  there  she  is  found  by  John 
Courtney,  who  carries  her  back  to  Eng- 
land. Unpleasant  as  these  chapters  are, 
they  are  nothing  compared  to  those  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  story.  There  is  a  sug- 
gestion of  one  of  the  most  unsavoury 
scenes  of  Maupassant's  L'Heritage,  and 
the  idea  which  haunts  John  Courtney  is 
substantially  the  idea  of  d*Annunzio*s 
The  Intruder.  Baccarat  is  a  strong  story 
— don't  read  it.  Stanhope  Searles. 

vn. 

Miss  Litchfield's  "The  Letter  D."* 

Miss  Litchfield  is  one  of  those  authors 
who  write  few  books,  but  the  few  that  she 
does  write  are  graced  by  a  finished  style, 
and  seldom  fail  to  impress  the  reader 
with  a  certain  sense  of  ease  and  luxury, 
which  the  loo  prolific  author  cannot  give 
and  which  the  leisurely  reader  often 
craves. 

In  the  little  village  of  Wendover  dwell 
the  characters  of  The  Letter  D:  two 
maiden  sisters  and  their  niece  Constance ; 
the  Doane  family,  of  which  GeoiTrey  is 
the  oldest;  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dunbar 
and  his  son  Robert,  friend  and  law  part- 
ner of  Geoffrey;  and  Miss  Mclntyre,  a 

♦The  Letter  D.  By  Grace  Denio  Litchfield. 
New  York:  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany. 


clever  character  study.  Constance  is  a 
coldly  beautiful  woman,  who  by  some- 
thing indescribably  unattainable  exer- 
cises a  strong  influence  over  men.  When 
she  goes  to  Wendover  to  visit  her  aunt  she 
meets  Geoffrey  and  finds  in  him  a  lamen- 
table lack  of  concentration  and  force. 
He  offers  her  his  love,  but  she  stipulates 
that  he  must  do  something  worth  while, 
urging  him  to  write  a  book.  By  this  re- 
quest, she  unconsciously  becomes  a 
temptress.  Geoffrey  is  merely  a  dilet- 
tante in  literature,  but  he  forthwith  be- 
gins a  novel.  As  it  happens,  his  friend, 
Robert  Dunbar,  who  has  the  reserve  of  a 
really  strong  nature,  comes  to  him  and 
confesses  that,  unknown  to  anyone,  he 
has  written  a  novel  and  has  called  it  The 
Requital,  As  Geoffrey  reads  it,  he  sees 
that  his  friend  has  done  what  he  should 
have  done,  that  his  work  is  paltry  by 
comparison,  and  that  Constance  may  now 
discover  that  it  is  Robert  for  whom  she 
cares.  There  is  a  bitter  scene  between 
the  two  men  in  their  law  office  one  night, 
when  Geoffrey  scoffs  at  the  work  of  his 
friend,  and  when  Robert  leaves  him  dis- 
heartened and  embittered.  The  next  day 
the  news  is  spread  in  Wendover  that 
Robert  Dunbar  has  met  with  a  serious 
accident  at  the  railway  station,  and  that 
his  life  hangs  on  a  thread.  After  many 
weeks  he  is  restored  to  health,  but  his 
mind  is  blank.  He  is  a  man  without  a 
past.  His  father  is  a  stranger  to  him. 
He  looks  at  Ruth  Doane,  the  girl  to 
whom  he  was  engaged,  and  wonders  why 
she  seems  so  odd  and  so  sad.  Geoflfrey 
suffers  in  silence,  while  his  love  for  Con- 
stance increases  with  the  temptation 
which  assails  him.  The  sight  of  Robert's 
manuscript  haunts  him.  Then  comes  a 
happy  day  in  the  Doane  household  when 
it  is  known  that  The  Requital  has  Decn 
accepted  and  that  their  idol  is  an  author. 
Geoffrey,  for  some  reason  or  other,  will 
not  allow  his  publishers  to  use  his  name, 
preferring  that  the  letter  "D"  alone 
should  stand  on  the  title-page. 

The  interest  in  the  story  lies  in  the 
struggle  between  Geoffrey's  conscience 
and  his  heart,  and  in  the  pathetic  figure 
of  Robert,  the  man  of  genuine  talent; 
its  faults  in  the  leniency  with  whidi 
Miss  Litchfield  portrays  Geoffrey  and  in 
her  idealisation  of  Constance,  widi  whom 
many  readers  will  wish  to  quarrel. 

P.  M.  HoUy. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Mrs.  Grismore  had  not  been  married 
three  months  before  she  discovered  that 
her  husband's  character  was  one  which 
a  woman  of  deUcate  sensibihty  must 
loathe.  And  in  her  unhappiness  she  with- 
drew from  the  world,  tier  dignity  and 
demeanour  demanded  that  Grismore 
should  be  at  his  best  with  her,  and  he  sin- 
cerely tried  to  control  the  habit  which  re- 
duced him  to  a  level  so  far  below  her 
own.  He  drank  steadily,  and  as  she 
yearly  discovered  in  his  dealings  with 
men  the  spirit  of  marked  greed  and 
cruelty,  she  thanked  God  they  were  child- 
less ;  her  own  fortune  was  large,  and  her 
income  (over  which  she  alone  had  con- 
trol, her  capital  not  at  her  disposal  until 
death)  she  freely  devoted  to  the  further- 
ing of  her  husband's  interests.  He  was 
successful,  and  when  the  tide  turned 
toward  the  South,  as  a  good  speculation 
in  the  eyes  of  New  England  mill  men, 
Mrs.  Grismore  consented  to  go  to  Rex- 
ington  to  live.  They  had  lived  there  more 
than  ten  years,  and  yet  she  had  never 
been  inside  of  a  mill.  Her  husband  being 
absent  on  a  protracted  trip  north,  she  de- 
cided one  day  to  go  through  Crompton, 
and  accordingly,  a  little  after  the  noon 
hour,  entered  the  great  mill  by  way  of 
the  baling  department  and  passed  into  the 
weave-rooms. 

The  looms,  all  in  operation,  stretch- 
ing in  level  rows,  clanged,  clashed,  and 
pounded  out  their  eternal  repeated  his- 
tory. To  her  unaccustomed  ears  there 
was  no  monotony  in  this  dreadful  noise. 
She  was  fresh  to  its  impressions,  and  the 
clamour,  as  the  shuttles  tore  their  way 
through  the  warp,  took  shape  in  words 
not  all  incomprehensible  to  the  manu- 
facturer's wife.  She  heard  in  them  the 
conglomerate  voice  of  the  mill,  and  she 
chose  to  think  that  it  spoke  to  her. 

Looking  up,  Bachman  recognised  at 
once  Mrs.  Grismore  as  she  stood  bewil- 
dered in  the  doorway,  not  knowing 
whither  to  turn.  He  greeted  his  em- 
ployer's wife  with  much  politeness,  and 
his  keen  eyes  observed  the  expression  of 
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her  face;  indeed,  the  Yankee's  affable, 
common-sense  attitude  said  as  plainly  as 
words: 

"Don't  waste  sentiment  here!  The 
mills  represent  progress ;  of  course,  neces- 
sary evils  are  at  hand  here,  as  in  all  insti- 
tutions. They  will  disappear.  We  are 
Progress!  We  represent  Education,  Ad- 
vancement— Civilisation.  .  .  .  And  if 
you  look  about,  and  these  beneficent 
things  do  not  at  first  seem  to  have  com- 
prised the  Cotton-Spinner  in  their  em- 
brace, it  is  solely  because  he  is  not  ready 
for  them  ...  he  is  himself  a  factor 
creating  a  future  perfection  in  which  his 
distant  descendants  shall  partake." 

Above  the  bedlam  of  the  looms  she 
cried  in  his  ears: 

*T  have  come  to  see  the  mills;  but  it 
is  so  deafening  .  .  .  that  I  am  only 
conscious  of  the  sense  of  hearing  .  .  . 
I  can't  see  anything !  Is  it  all  so  dread- 
fully loud?"  She  shuddered.  "What  a 
nightmare !  What  an  atmosphere  1  How 
do  they  breathe  ?  How  do  they  keep  their 
senses?  They  grow  deaf,  1  am  sure." 
She  covered  her  ears. 

'Oh,  they're  used  to  it!"  he  consoled 
her.    **They  don't  mind." 

"Indeed!"  Her  tone  was  ironical.  *'I 
am  sorry  to  think  it  can  be.  To  be  used 
to  such  a  life,  fourteen  hours  of  it,  and 
not  mind  it.  It's  too  degraded  to  con- 
template !" 

Just  what  ardent,  far-reaching  schemes 
she  planned  as  she  followed  the  boss  up- 
stairs to  the  spool-room,  Crompton  was 
never  directly  to  know  or  benefit  by  in 
her  name. 

Before  her  the  room,  long  and  low, 
ran  the  length  of  the  mill.  Through  the 
windows  the  southern  sunshine  poured; 
on  its  beams  rode  and  floated  the  motes 
of  cotton  ever  rising  from  the  unhealthy 
floors.  In  front  of  the  frames  about  fifty 
women  and  children  walked  unceasingly 
to  and  fro,  whilst  agile  hands  grasped 
the  fly-spools  unerringly,  clutched  them, 
holding  for  a  second  in  the  palms  the 
power  of  the  mill. 

The     spoolers  —  miserable,     untidy, 
frowsy-headed,  dirty-faced — ^werc,  ncvcr- 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
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theless,  the  most  decent  of  the  operatives, 
for  here  the  air  was  best,  the  work  clean- 
est and  lightest. 

"Now,  there's  a  smart  little  girl,  Mrs. 
Grismore.'' 

The  spooler  he  indicated  appeared  to 
be  about  twelve  years  old ;  strong,  vigor- 
ous, she  stood  well  on  her  bare,  dirty 
legs.  She  gave  an  impertinent  look  at 
the  overseer,  and  went  stolidly  on  with 
her  work. 

"She  makes  forty  cents  a  day;  never 
loses  an  hour.  She's  a  prize  hand,  strong 
as  a  boy." 

Mrs.  Grismore  considered  the  girl.  The 
lines  of  her  face  were  heavy  and  sullen, 
her  thick  lips  blackened  with  the  use  of 
snuff,  the  powerful  little  hands  grasping 
the  flying  spools  indicated  to  the  reader 
of  humanity  distinct  capabilities  for 
strong  good  and  evil.  She  was  formed; 
the  rounded  hips,  the  well-filled  chest  re- 
vealed her  already  a  woman.  She  would 
not  bend,  this  sturdy  little  branch,  and  it 
would  take  years  to  break  her. 

"How  long  has  she  been  at  the  work?" 

"Only  a  few  months.  Her  mother's  a 
widow;  works  in  the  near  room;  there 
are  five  children,  all  in  the  mill." 

This  was  home — ^the  American  house- 
hold whose  welfare  portends  so  much  in 
the  making  of  the  State  and  nation.  The 
manufacturer's  wife  read  many  signs  in 
the  dark  form.  Brooding  imder  those 
dogged,  lowering  brows  that  might  cor- 
rode to  discontent  and  anarchy  an  over- 
shadowed, stunted  intellect  that  might 
generate  brutality — the  voluptuous  form 
which  should  breed  desire  when  no 
morals  could  act  as  rein.  Might  not  the 
little  creature  fiercely  snatching  at  her 
spools  be  snatched  by  Fate  from  this  hor- 
ror ?  .  .  .  Was  she  not  a  force  as  abso- 
lute, more  immortal  than  the  power  of 
steam  which  for  a  second's  space  her 
muscular  hand  controlled? 

So  thinking,  inclined  to  pause,  yearn- 
ing to  act  in  some  measure  here  as  Fate, 
burning  to  proclaim  a  complete  emancipa- 
tion, Mrs.  Grismore  paused  irresolute.  A 
fellow-overseer  summoned  Bachman 
across  the  room,  and  he  excused  himself 
for  a  second,  leaving  his  guest  to  look 
about  her  alone. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  pile 
of  bales,  and  outstretched,  her  head 
against  the  pillow  the  kindly  cotton  made, 
was  a  young  girl  asleep. 


Turned  up  to  whomsoever  might  pause 
to  remark  was  an  oval  face,  where  under 
the  closed  eyes  indigo  lines  had  drawn 
themselves  so  intensely  that  a  little  deeper 
would  mean  abrasion.  Over  the  low 
brow  clung  a  mass  of  short,  copper-col- 
oured hair ;  her  nostrils  were  pinched,  her 
lips  drawn  in  against  her  teeth.  Below 
the  cuffs  of  her  dress  her  wrists  came 
forth  painfully  emaciated,  and  the  clasped 
hands  and  claw-like  nails  were  so  dirty 
as  to  awaken  actual  disgust.  Mrs.  Gris- 
more bent  and  touched  the  sleeper,  but 
it  required  more  than  a  touch  to  arouse 
a  girl  who  until  then  had  not  slept  for 
twenty-four  hours.  She  shook  her  ' 
gently,  until  the  large  eyes  disclosed 
themselves,  the  lids  lifting  unwiUing,  as 
though  protesting  against  this  cruel  call 
to  life. 

"You  are  sick." 

The  cotton-spinner  drew  herself  up 
painfully.  She  put  her  thin  hands  to  her 
eyes  as  if  to  shield  them  from  the  sudden 
light. 

"I'm  tyard." 

Mrs.  Grismore  bent  low  to  her. 

"I  see  you  are.    But  you  are  ill,  t6o." 

"No,"  faltered  the  faint  voice,  "Ih  ain't 
sick  much;  ben  workin'  tew  long,  Ih 
reckon." 

It  seemed  to  her  as  she  spoke  that  she 
had  worked  for  ever !  It  was  her  natural 
state,  and  in  this  inertia  she  felt  a  lifeless 
machine. 

"What  is  your  name?" 

'Manda  Henchley." 
'Where  do  you  work?" 

Amanda  looked  about  her;  the  room 
danced  to  her  overwrought  senses. 

"Dunno." 

A  faint  smile  came  to  the  comers  of 
her  mouth,  from  which  life  had  not  taken 
the  charm ;  with  such  a  smile  Gaily  Gris- 
com  used  to  say,  "  'Manda  would  fetch 
the  byrds  off'n  th'  trees."  It  was  a  flame 
animating  her  pallour.  Why  should  she 
smile  ?  God  knew !  Perhaps  she  was  to 
dream  again  ...  to  resume  some 
vision  from  which  this  voice  had  called 
her.  She  made  a  feeble  gesture  with  her 
hand,  and  sank  back  on  the  cotton  bales. 

The  lips  of  the  woman  who  looked  at 
this  martyr  were  trembling;  her  eyes  . 
brimmed  with  tears.  She  rose  abruptly 
to  see  the  little  twelve-year-old  child  who 
had  left  her  spools  kneel  down  by 
Amandsu 
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'*Look  a-hyar,"  she  called  aflfection- 
ately.    "'Mandal" 

"You  know  her?" 

"Snakes!"  muttered  the  child.  "Reckon 
Ih  does  I  She's  the  bes'  gyrl  Ih  ever  see ; 
she's  jest  done  wo'ked  twenty-four  hours 
'thout  stoppin'." 

''Tzventy-four  hours T  The  woman's 
voice  was  expressive.    "Why,  pray?" 

"Miss  Jones's  little  gyrl  lost  her  haynd ; 
she  was  to  the  night-shif,  'n'  her  maw's 
a  bad  woman.  She  hunted  her  back  to 
the  mill  'fore  she  could  stan',  'n'  'Manda, 
she  tried  to  make  up  Milly's  time." 

Here  Bachman  came  over  to  them  with 
some  water.  Mrs.  Grismore  dipped  her 
handkerchief  in  it,  and  bathed  the  girl's 
face,  but  the  stupour  of  exhaustion  was 
now  beyond  such  gentle  means. 

Mrs.  Grismore  challenged  her  hus- 
band's servant  with  no  gentleness  in  her 
tone ;  it  was  sharp  and  accusing,  as  were 
her  flashing  dark  eyes. 

"What  do  you  know  of  this  girl  ?" 

"Why,  she's  just  a  spooler,  ma'am !"  he 
said  easily,  as  though  this  classification 
relieved  him  and  the  world  of  any  fur- 
ther responsibility. 

"Who  are  her  friends — her  family?" 

"She's  alone — boards  to  the  hotel." 

"You  mean  to  say  she  has  no  one  to 
look  after  her?" 

She  had  Bachman,  who  was  only  too 
eager  to  do  so,  but  he  kept  this  informa- 
tion to  himself. 

"No,  ma'am,"  he  said  cheerfully,  "not 
unless  this  little  girl  here  wants  to  knock 
off  to  go  home  with  her." 

"Ih  suttinly  will,"  said  the  child 
eagerly. 

But  the  Wheel  of  Fate,  cogged  so  long 
at  tragic  and  dangerous  chance,  began  to 
move  for  Amanda.  Mrs.  Grismore 
pointed  to  her. 

"Lift  her  up  and  carry  her  downstairs," 
she  ordered  the  overseer. 

Stunned  at  the  command,  Bachman 
took  up  the  bundle  of  rags  and  dirt  that 
Amanda  was,  and  with  what  dignity  he 
could  carried  her  through  the  room. 
Every  woman  and  child  fastened  eyes  on 
the  procession.  The  barefooted,  tangle- 
haired  girl  watched  them  longest  of  all. 
They  crossed  the  threshold,  Bachman  and 
his  burden,  the  lady  tall  and  awe-inspir- 
ing. Thus  Amanda  passed  out  of  the 
mill,  and  the  other  girl  returned  to  her 
spools.  '  : 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Old  Grandmaw  Henchley's  idea  of 
heaven  had  been  deliciously  suited  to  sim- 
ple conceptions,  and  a  place  certain  to 
appeal  to  human  nature  in  general. 

"Et's  a  po'ful  pretty  place  whar  you-all 
gits  yo'  deserts,  ef  yo'  ben  good.  Them 
ez  hes  ben  po'ful  good  gits  more  'n 
thayre  deserts,  'n'  the  bayde  folks  don't 
git  nothin'  'tall,  I  reckon." 

And  again: 

"Et's  a  po'ful  pretty  place  whar  yo' 
sets  round  with  the  folks  yo'  likes  bes',  'n' 
nobody  don't  grab  'em  from  yo'  .  .  . 
'n'  et  ain't  no  sin  to  set  with  'em  .    .    .   !" 

This  especial  bit  of  her  grandmother's 
description  had  been  Amanda's  ideal 
Paradise  since  she  had  known  Euston 
.  .  .  only  she  was  familiar,  too,  with 
the  simple  story: 

"Et's  a  pretty  place  whar  yo'  rests  a 
heap  .  .  .  'n'  thayre's  pretty  smells  all 
round." 

This  was  the  heaven  into  which  she 
had  come. 

She  was  at  rest.  In  the  air  round  her 
were  "po'ful  pretty"  smells,  and  she  lay 
upon  clouds — seemed  to  sink  into  them 
cool  and  soft;  they  soothed  her  limbs — 
her  hands  felt  brand  new;  her  very 
being  seemed  washed,  cooled,  caressed. 

"Amanda !" 

At  the  sound  of  her  name,  pronounced 
by  a  voice  still  a  continuation  of  the  rest 
and  caressing,  she  opened  her  eyes. 

By  her  side  stood  a  human  being,  not 
an  angel,  although  in  Amanda's  case  per- 
haps she  might  well  have  been  so  called. 
But  the  lady  was  only  one  object  in  a 
room  full  of  dazzling  things  demanding 
wondering  scrutiny. 

*'You  mustn't  be  frightened,  Amanda, 
to  wake  up  in  a  strange  house.  You  were 
so  tired  at  the  mill !" 

"Reckon  Ih  was  so"  the  girl  mur- 
mured.   "Ih  was  broke   .    .    ." 

"Poor  child  .  .  .  poor  child!"  The 
music  of  the  voice  was  such  that  it  made 
the  stranger  feel  as  though  her  eyes  must 
fill  with  tears.  "Can  you  sit  up?  There, 
I  will  put  my  hands  behind  your  head. 
.  .  .  I  have  something  for  you  to 
drink." 

Amanda  did  as  she  was  bid,  and 
drained  the  beverage. 

"Tastes  queer!"  She  made  a  little 
grimace. 
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"Milk  and  whisky,"  explained  the  lady. 

"Why,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  little 
smile,  "you-all  spiles  tew  good  things, 
thataway;  Ih  was  raised  to  take  whisky 
straight/' 

She  lay  back,  and  quietly  folded  her 
hands  on  the  quilt. 

"When  Ih  come  tew  Ih  reckoned  Ih 
was  dayde  'n'  thisher  was  heaven." 

The  lady  sat  down  beside  her  on  the 
bed,  and  between  hers  took  one  of  the 
frail  hands. 

"You  are  at  my  house.  I  have  brought 
you  to  rest  here." 

The  girl's  eyes,  clear  and  innocent,  re- 
garded her  unknown  benefactress  with 
curiosity  which  her  politeness  would  not 
express  at  once. 

"Ih  dew  think  et's  mighty  pretty  of 
you-all,"  she  said  softly,  "  'n'  the  haouse 
— et's  mighty  pretty  tew.  .  .  .  What's 
that  to  the  chimney-piece?" 

There  were  many  objects  "to  the  chim- 
ney-piece." 

"Them  rayde  things  bobbin'  top  o'  the 
green." 

"You  don't  mean  roses,  Amanda? 
Those  are  roses." 

The  girl  nodded. 

"Yes,  ma'am,  I  hyard  'bout  'em;  rade 
'bout  'em  tew,  but  these  's  the  first  live 
ones  I  ever  see." 

In  spite  of  its  vulgarity,  her  speech  was 
agreeable,  the  voice  sweetly  cradled  her 
words,  and  her  mouth  was  so  charming 
in  form  and  expression  that  Mrs.  Gris- 
more  watched  it,  fascinated.    She  rose. 

"Lie  still  now  and  rest,  my  child,  and 
don't  think  about  anything." 

She  brought  one  of  the  roses  and  put 
it  in  her  guest's  hands. 

Amanda  touched  it  reverently,  and  as 
its  delicate  perfimie  came  to  her  she 
raised  it  to  her  face  with  visible  delight ; 
her  own  colour  began  to  come  back  tmder 
her  wan  cheeks. 

"My!"  she  exclaimed,  "how  it  senses 
to  yo'  hands,  jest  ez  pretty  ez  et  smells!" 
and  ventured  to  ask  a  question  that  had 
puzzled  her  ever  since  she  had  opened 
her  eyes.  "Could  you-all  tale  me  what's 
that  onto  the  walls  ?" 

"Paper,  Amanda ;"  and  seeing  this  con- 
veyed no  meaning,  Mrs.  Grismore  ex- 
plained :  "Flowers  painted  on  paper,  and 
then  pasted  on  the  walls." 

"Et  suttinly  dew  fit  good,"  compli- 
mented the  little  barbarian. 


>^> 


Amanda  had  been  with  Mrs.  Grismore 
only  two  days  when  she  had  thus  awak- 
ened. Besides  the  natural  sleep  of  ex- 
haustion and  stupor,  she  had  been  made 
to  sleep  still  longer  under  the  stimulus 
of  food  and  medicine.  But  now,  restored 
to  the  possession  of  her  normal  powers, 
the  excitement  and  wonder  of  her  ex- 
perience would  not  let  her  lie  still.  So 
she  got  up  and  found  herself  before  a 
long  looking-glass,  in  which  she  saw  her- 
self reflected  in  the  white  night-dress, 
spotless,  of  a  stuff  so  fine  that  it  seemed 
like  the  clouds;  she  resembled  a  spirit 
even  to  herself. 

Ih  suttinly  dew  look  like  Ih  wuz  dayde 
n'  come  to  life,"  she  said  with  Biblical 
paradox,  and  with  more  subtle  truth  than 
she  knew. 

Where  was  she?  Whither  had  she 
come,  and  how?  She  went  to  the  win- 
dow, and  her  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the 
sunlight  through  which  she  looked  down 
into  a  garden  of  green  lawns  and  trees 
and  a  fountain;  it  was  all  as  strange  as 
a  new  world  to  a  discoverer  who  runs 
his  keel  upon  the  shores  of  an  enchanted 
island. 

She  turned  bewildered  to  search  for 
her  clothes.  Nothing  resembling  the  old 
garments  of  the  hills  and  the  mills  i6et 
her  eyes.  The  chrysalis  had  opened  knd 
set  free  this  little  creature  whose  flight 
in  time  to  come  would  be  perilously  near 
the  flame!  Amanda  was  troubled.  She 
began  to  feel  her  weak  limbs  tremble, 
and  she  sought  to  escape.  Putting  her 
hand  on  the  knob  of  the  door  between 
her  room  and  the  next,  she  opened  it. 
There  was  the  lovely  woman  again, 
whose  voice  alone  could  soothe  and  ex- 
plain this  mystery! 

Mrs.  Grismore  rose  quickly  from  her 
chair  and  came  to  Amanda.  She  realised 
at  once  that  the  mill  girl's  mind  must 
be  set  at  rest.  Taking  her  hands  ten- 
derly and  thus  drawing  her  back  into 
the  bedroom,  she  said : 

"Sit  down  here  on  your  bed,  Amanda. 
Listen  to  what  I  want  to  say  to  you,  my 
child.  You  are  not  strong  enough  to 
work  in  the  mills.  .  .  ."  Whether  or 
not  Mrs.  Grismore  knew  of  any  task  for 
which  the  frail  piece  of  humanity  ap- 
peared fit,  she  did  not  propose  or  suggest 
it.  It  was  not  new  labour  that  the  boae- 
factress  had  in  mind.  ''Who  is  there  in 
Crompton  who  has  a  right  over  you?  I 
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have  asked  .  .  ."  Mrs.  Grismore  chose 
her  words  tactfully.  **But  I  can't  find 
that  anyone  seems  to  claim  you.    .    .    ." 

The  lips  of  the  cotton-spinner  trembled, 
but  she  controlled  the  weakness ;  she  was 
brave. 

**Thay're  ain't  reg'larly  a  soul  to 
Crompton  what  owns  me,"  she  said,  and 
lifted  her  beautiful  eyes  with  their  con- 
fession of  homeless  waifdom  in  them  to 
Mrs.  Grismore.  The  extreme  pathos  of 
this  toiling  creature,  so  soft,  so  helpless, 
and  so  young,  had  already  spoken  in- 
tensely to  Mrs.  Grismore's  empty  heart. 
Her  hands  tightening  over  Amanda's, 
she  said : 

**I  would  like  to  take  you,  my  child. 
.  .  .  I  have  no  one,  no  child;  1  would 
like  to  do  what  I  can  to  make  you  forget 
your  past,  to  make  you  happy." 

Amanda  did  not  measure  the  extent  of 
this  wide  sweep  of  fortune.  She  asked 
in  a  hushed  undertone,  as  though  she 
needed  some  introduction  to  this  moulder 
of  her  fate: 

^'What's  you-all's  naime  ?" 

"I  am  Mrs.  Grismore." 

Ah  .  .  .  how  the  little  creature 
snatched  her  hands  away!  She  sprang 
like  a  hurt  thing  from  the  woman's  side, 
to  which  she  had  almost  clung.  In  her 
dilating  eyes,  her  tightening  lips,  how 
plainly  Mrs.  Grismore  read  the  epitome 
of  hate  and  fear ! 

"Let  me  get  out  o'  hyar,"  she  gasped. 
"You-all  ain't  got  no  call  to  keep  me!" 

She  would  have  flown  all  undressed  as 
she  was  out  of  the  room,  but  Mrs.  Gris- 
more was  before  her. 

"Wait,  Amanda,  please.  I  understand. 
.    .    .    You  hate  that  name." 

The  figure  of  the  girl,  half  child,  half 
woman,  stood  rigid  before  her;  the 
breast  heaved,  passion  and  fire  and  spirit 
animated  what  had  been  a  languid  little 
form. 

*Th  ain't  in  his  haouse,  am  Ih?  He 
ain't  hyar?" 

"No — no!"  soothed  Mrs.  Grismore  to 
both  questions,  her  soul  sickening  at  the 
feelings  her  husband's  name  evoked. 

"It  ain't  that  I'm  Jraid  o'  him,"  ex- 
plained the  captive,  "but  Ih  suttinly  won't 
tech  his  money.  Why,  don't  you-all 
know  what  et's  made  of?"  She  lowered 
her  voice,  already  soft.  "Et's  made  out 
'n  we-all.  Et's  jest  rinched  out  o'  us. 
Look  at  me  1" 


She  extended  her  meagre  arms,  but  had 
no  need  to  command  Mrs.  Grismore  to 
consider  her  emaciated  body.  Mrs.  Gris- 
more would  never  forget  it  as  long  as 
her  soul's  eyes  could  recall  the  tragedies 
of  life.  With  an  exclamation  of  sym- 
pathy and  motherhood  that  Amanda 
quivered  to  hear,  she  encircled  her,  and 
fairly  carried  her  back  to  the  bed.  Then 
she  bent  over  the  shaking,  excited  girl, 
soothing,  appealing,  saying: 

"Amanda,  you  do  not  know  ...  or 
understand !" 

It  was  not  his  money,  but  Mrs.  Gris- 
more's own  that  should  care  for  her, 
clothe  her,  protect  her.  Amanda  listened 
with  hunted,  uneasy  eyes,  that  softened 
at  last  underneath  a  shower  of  love :  won- 
derfully it  lulled  her.  She  grew  calm, 
and  in  extreme  weakness  she  lay  in  Mrs. 
Grismore's  arms.  Before  she  had  prom- 
ised anything  or  even  understood  what 
her  altered  life  portended,  she  had  wept 
a  little,  been  soothed,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  her  orphaned,  starved  history,  as 
"one  whom  his  mother  comforteth,"  she 
fell  asleep  on  a  tender  breast. 

That  night  at  four  o'clock,  the  usual 
early  hour  when  the  brutal  voice  of  the 
mills  stirs  its  captives  to  rise  at  the  break- 
ing of  day,  she  awoke  with  a  start  and 
cry  and  sat  up  in  bed,  dazed  in  the  still- 
ness that  at  this  early  hour  envelops  all 
things  not  doomed  to  serfdom.  From  far 
away  came  the  summons  of  the  Ralings 
Mills ;  it  penetrated  the  film  of  Amanda's 
slumbers.  Sitting  bolt  upright,  her  hands 
against  her  heart,  she  listened  until  the 
whistle,  like  an  exhausted  cry,  subsided 
into  silence.  At  the  thought  that  in  some 
village  whose  name  she  did  not  even 
know  a  like  call  was  arousing  Euston  to 
his  day's  toil,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
A  great  outgoing  of  her  little  heart  to 
him  shook  her  so  that  she  trembled  like 
a  leaf.  Pale  and  careworn,  his  face  came 
before  her  eyes,  and  she  wanted  him  with 
that  all-powerful  desire  that  will  make  a 
woman  go  to  the  world's  end  for  the 
man  she  loves,  and  be  unconscious  of  sac- 
rifice or  of  anything  but  the  absorption  of 
tlie  impelling  force.  As  this  emotion 
stirred,  she  realised  that  the  change  in 
her  life  would  further  separate  her  from 
him;  the  fear  that  she  might  be  pre- 
vented from  ever  seeing  him  again  made 
her  cold. 

She  sprang  up  out  of  bed,  and  uncoa- 
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scious  of  what  she  meant  to  do  or  of 
where  she  meant  to  go,  she  put  on  the 
woollen  wrapper  and  the  slippers  at  her 
bedside,  and  stole  from  the  room  and  out 
into  the  corridor  slowly  filling  with  the 
grey  morning. 


CHAPTER  X. 

An  act  of  beneficence  is  not  alwavs  im- 
mediately  followed  by  measure  pressed 
down  and  running  over  poured  into  the 
human  bosom.  Mrs.  Grismore,  her  soul 
expanding  with  generous  sentiment  and 
the  joy  at  Amanda's  presence,  and  salva- 
tion creating  something  akin  to  happi- 
ness, closed  the  door  of  the  room  where 
her  new  treasure  slept,  and  turned 
towards  her  husband's  study  to  make 
ready  a  parcel  of  papers  for  the  post  in 
obedience  to  a  despatch  received  that  day. 

With  a  glance  more  critical  and  anti- 
pathetic than  usual  at  the  lining  of  the 
book  shelves,  Mrs.  Grismore  sented  her- 
self at  the  desk  before  her  husband's 
j^apers,  prepared  to  readdress  his  mail, 
and  to  find  the  contracts  he  had  desig- 
nated. 

Not  finding  what  she  sought  in  the 
first  drawers  of  the  secretary,  she  opened 
them  all,  one  after  another.  The  last  con- 
tained a  wooden  lid  secured  by  a  safety 
lock.  She  had  n«ver  seen  this  drawer 
before.  The  papers  might  lie  here;  at 
all  events,  she  pushed  the  lid  with  little 
idea  that  it  would  slide,  but  on  this  day 
there  was  nothing  between  herself  and 
the  unknown. 

The  business  documents  were  not  there, 
but  instead  was  a  small  packet  of  letters 
— one  of  those  packets  that  instantly  sug- 
gest sentiment  even  to  the  most  prosaic 
eyes — a  pile  of  enveloped  correspondence 
addressed  in  a  woman's  hand  and  tied  to- 
gether with  a  ribbon.  There  was  also — 
as,  after  a  second's  hesitation,  she  lifted 
up  the  little  bundle — a  bunch  of  photo- 
graphs and  a  long  envelope  underneath ; 
this  was  the  last  object  in  the  secret 
drawer,  and  she  knew  this  documentary 
envelope  was  not  what  her  husband  had 
expected  her  to  find. 

Mrs.  Grismore,  her  cheeks  warming 
with  a  sense  of  shame,  her  pulses  quicken- 
ing with  a  sense  of  danger,  untied  the 
photographs;  there  were  three  of  them. 

One  was  of  a  young  and  handsome 


man  with  a  strong,  intelligent  face,  rather 
too  full  lips,  rather  too  masterful  brows 
— a  face  expressing  a  self-indulgence,  an 
egoism  too  likely  to  engender  brutality. 

She  had  no  such  picture  of  her  hus- 
band as  this.  It  was  a  carte-de-visite  of 
the  sixties.  He  could  not  have  been  over 
twenty-one  years  old. 

The  second  photograph  was  of  a 
young  girl,  a  sweet,  pretty  creature  with 
smooth  hair  parted  either  side,  an  appeal- 
ing face;  around  her  throat  above  her 
simple  dress  was  a  black  velvet  ribbon. 

There  was  a  third  picture,  and  on  the 
yellow  pasteboard  the  silhouette-like  im- 
pression of  those  days  of  earlier  photog- 
raphy designed  itself  faintly.  The  photo-' 
graph  was  very  faded,  the  colour  of  a 
withered  leaf.  The  same  woman  older, 
more  nearly  beautiful,  with  deeper  ap- 
peal in  her  eves  and  an  intense  sadness 
in  her  face ;  she  held  close  to  her  breast, 
its  little  head  close  to  hers,  an  infant. 

Mrs.  Grismore  turned  the  picture 
slowly  over.  On  the  back  she  read  in  the 
same  handwriting  as  the  letters,  "Eliza- 
beth Penryn  Euston  and  her  child,  18 — ." 

She  put  the  photographs  down,  and 
drew  the  document  out  of  its  long  en- 
velope— it  was  a  marriage  certificate. 
She  read  it  several  times,  as  if  its  pur- 
port, gross  ns  it  wis,  stultifving  as  it 
was,  could  only  be  grasped  after  long 
study;  and  the  spirit  of  Age  which  had 
followed  her  with  Shame  and  Despair 
into  the  librarv  touched  her  lineaments  as 
she  read.  Before  she  took  up  the  letters. 
which  she  read  one  by  one,  she  had 
grown  old.  When  she  had  ended  with 
the  little  pile  of  letters  she  carefully, 
methodically  gathered  them  all  together 
with  the  long  document  (not  the  one  her 
husband  had  sent  for!)  and  the  photo- 
graphs, and  sealed,  stamped,  and  ad- 
dressed the  parcel  to  Mr.  Grismore. 
Then  she  got  up  and  went  out  of  the 

library. 

***** 

On  her  way  along  the  corridor, 
.\manda  passed  a  half -opened  door  from 
behind  which  the  light  filtered  out  into 
the  hall,  but  behind  it  was  also  the  sound 
of  weeping — a  long-drawn,  convulsive 
sobbino",  a  shakine,  uncontrolled  tempest 
of  grief  which  evidentlv  was  beyond  con- 
trol. 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  then  pushed 
the  door  wide  open,  and  went  into  9  bed- 
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room  in  disorder.  On  a  sofa,  thrown  her 
full  length,  her  head  buried  in  her  hands, 
was  the  lovely  woman  who  had  soothed 
her  to  sleep  like  a  mother,  and  from 
whom  she  was  ungratefully  trying  to 
escape. 

Mrs.  Grismore  was  weeping  aloud 
with  that  abandon  of  a  soul  which,  be- 
lieving itself  alone  and  safe  in  the  night's 
solitude,  dares  to  give  grief  its  stormy 
way.  Whilst  her  scalding  tears  which 
for  hours  past  had  burned  her  cheeks 
and  seared  her  eyelids  still  fell,  she  felt 
a  touch  on  her  shoulder.  If  it  had  been 
the  hand  of  the  dead  woman  whose  face 
had  haunted  her  passionate  thoughts  all 
night,  she  could  not  have  sprung  more 
quickly  from  the  couch. 

But  before  her  stood  only  the  little  mill 
girl,  her  eyes  like  stars. 

Mrs.  Grismore  drew  a  long,  shudder- 
ing breath.  She  had  forgotten  Amanda's 
existence.  As  though  she  had  not  per- 
ceived the  girl,  she  covered  her  disfigured 
face  with  her  hands  again,  and  sat  bowed 
over  in  silent  despair.  Amanda  had 
never  been  confronted  with  sorrow  like 
to  this;  its  cause  she  could  not  dimly 
imagine,  but  her  breast  swelling  with 
sympathy,  she  put  her  arms  around  the 
woman's  neck,  and  laid  her  cheek  against 
her  hands  without  a  word. 

Mrs.  Grismore  was  hardly  conscious  of 
her,  but  after  a  little  she  became  sensible 
of  the  human  touch  close  to  her  bodv; 
against  her  hands  the  cheek  of  Amanda 
grew  warm  and  moist,  as  the  sensitive 
little  creature  mingled  her  ready  tears 
with  hers.  Mrs.  Grismore,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  moved,  disengaged  herself.  She 
said  with  difficultv: 

"I  am  g'oing  away  at  once  from  Rex- 
ington.  Tn  two  hours  I  shall  be  on  the 
way  to  New  York.  I  have  taken  you  out 
of  vour  life,  my  poor  child,  and  T  am 
taking  myself  out  of  mine.  .  .  ."  She 
paused.  The  older  woman's  heart,  bereft, 
yearned  toward  this  human,  visibly 
touched  comforter.  She  made  an  expres- 
sive gesture. 

"I  can't  explain  to  you,  Amanda! — 
it  is  too  great  and  terrible  to  explain, 
you  are  too  young — but  mv  life  is  ruined, 
my  heart  is  broken :  the  name  of  Gris- 
more you  hate,  so  I  hate  more  deeply 
than  you  can.  T  am  going  away  to 
another  country.  T  shall  never  see  the 
South  again.    ...   As  you  see  me,  my 


child,  I  shall  be  for  ever — ^londy, 
wretched.  I  have  no  one — no  one  in  the 
world." 

Amanda  stood  patiently  listening,  her 
face  a  lovely  mirror  to  sympathetically 
reflect  the  other's  sorrow. 

"Come  with  me.  I  want  you — I  need 
you ;  I  can  give  you  everything  in  the 
world  of  comfort,  education.  I  need  you 
— Amanda !" 

As  Mrs.  Grismore  talked — nay,  before 
her  short  flight  from  her  bed  to  the  door 
— the  realisation  of  the  truth  had  bitterly 
come  to  Amanda.  What  was  she  to 
Henry  Euston?  Nothing!  He  was  her 
sister's  husband,  jealously  kept;  he  be- 
longed to  Lily  Bud,  and  she  was  deserted, 
cast  away,  forgotten.  A  sob  shook  her, 
and  in  a  trembling  voice  she  asked  from 
this  unknown  one,  who  in  a  gentle  way 
would  enslave  her  anew,  a  guerdon  of 
freedom  in  case  Love  ever  made  a  way 
for  its  course: 

"Supposin'  I  want  to  come  back  hyar 
— some  day — kin  I  come?" 

"Yes — yes — "  readily  promised  Mrs. 
Grismore ;  "but  forget  whoever  you  think 
may  need  you  now, — Amanda, — and 
come  to  me!" 

With  a  gesture  of  desolate  appeal,  she 
opened  her  arms,  and  Amanda  went  to 
them. 

CHAPTER  XL 

Annals  of  lives  such  as  Henry  Euston's 
during  his  first  year  at  Ireton  are  not 
edifying.  To  touch  briefly  on  the  main 
points  is  sufficient. 

He  turned  with  Lily  Bud  into  a  shanty 
no  different  to  the  hundred  others,  and 
went  to  work  in  the  weaving-room  of 
the  old  mill.  Of  the  five  hundred  hands 
employed,  he  became  the  best  operative. 
His  work  consisted  of  fourteen  hours  a 
day  labour,  broken  by  half  an  hour  at 
noon.  The  average  wage  earned  by  a 
first-class  weaver  caused  him  to  smile 
contemptuously.  He  looked  the  looms 
over,  rolled  his  sleeves  well  up  on  his 
arms,  bent  his  melancholy  face  over  his 
machine,  and  in  two  weeks'  time  sur- 
passed the  power  of  production  hitherto 
sunnosed  to  be  possible  in  the  Ireton 
Mills. 

4e  *  4e  *  * 

Drink  did  not  kill  him ;  he  was  not  bom 
to  fail,  as  are  many  branded  dwarfs  of 
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Circumstance,  no  more  than  jokes  made 
by  Fate,  humorous  attempts  to  abortion 
exhibited  in  the  lives  of  certain  human 
beings ! 

His  dissipation  in  no  wise  interfered 
with  his  work.  Once  his  looms  before 
him,  his  head  cleared,  and,  although  he 
was  not  an  intelligent  companion  to  the 
men  around  him,  his  lips  scarlet,  his  eyes 
bleared,  still  he  was  a  first-rate  weaver. 
He  made  the  highest  wages  of  any  man 
in  the  mills,  and  since  he  was  there  to 
weave,  he  wove ;  whether  drunk  or  sober 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  Degra- 
dation of  months  of  drunkenness  became 
his;  the  knowledge  that  almost  every 
cent  he  made  he  spent  on  self-indulgence 
was  a  painful  fact  when  now  and  again 
he  opened  his  feverish  eyes  on  facts.  The 
sodden  condition  of  his  mind,  the  animal- 
ism of  his  nature,  developed  to  a  point 
he  never  supposed  a  man  with  a  soul 
could  attain.  Contact  and  companion- 
ship with  the  vapid-minded  woman  to 
whom  he  had  linked  his  outcast  state, 
this  intercourse,  slight  as  it  was,  helped 
him  along  his  too  easily  followed  course 
to  ruin.  At  all  events,  he  dragged  her 
down  as  he  fell,  and  lower  than  himself. 
The  woman's  nature  had  nothing  to 
counterbalance  its  miserable  tendencies. 
Certain  human  beings,  in  whatever 
length  they  go,  seem  never  to  sully  the 
wings  of  the  spirit ;  there  are  others,  who 
in  a  life  of  decent  morality  possess  no 
spirit's  wings  to  soil.  Lily  Bud  Euston 
was  a  slug  crawling  in  the  veriest  mire 
aroimd  the  stone — that  stone,  her  fate. 
Her  condition  Euston  should  one  day  see, 
and  it  should  shame  him.  It  should  come 
to  him  late,  this  knowledge,  when  Revela- 
tion is  still  too  true  a  light  not  to  illumine 
an  obscure  path. 

During  this  period  Lily  Bud  was  a 
lady  indeed!  She  obeyed  her  husband, 
to  begin  with,  although  he  had  never 
spoken  to  her  in  a  harsh  tone.  He  did 
not  wish  her  to  work.  All  day  she 
rocked  in  a  rocker  in  the  boarding-house 
kitchen,  eating  candv  or  chewing  gum, 
or,  most  constantly,  "dipping."  She  had 
grown  fat,  dumpy,  and  unpleasant.  Her 
youth  slipped  from  her  month  by  month, 
like  a  garment  limp  and  unlovely  that 
hangs  on  a  peg  with  nobody  to  fill  its 
shape :  youth  and  beauty  withered :  noth- 
ing in  this  shrivelled  character  sustained 
its  form. 


She  had  learned  one  lesson  at  least— 
that  of  silence.  Powerless  to  influence 
her  husband,  she  knew  she  could  not 
make  him  stop  drinking,  and  they  never 
talked  together.  In  appearance  she  dif- 
fered not  a  whit  from  the  spinners  and 
spoolers  and  weavers  whose  work  Eus- 
ton chose  her  to  disdain.  She  wore  cot- 
ton wrappers,  never  clean;  all  the  week 
her  hair  was  done  in  hard  crimps  round 
her  head,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
her  husband  forbade  her  to  earn  money, 
he  had  nothing  over  and  above  their  liv- 
ing with  which  to  buy  her  finery.  She 
chafed  at  this,  and  after  awhile,  as  she 
g^ew  stronger  in  health,  she  beg^ 
stealthily  and  cleverly  to  look  about  in 
order  to  find  some  means  by  which  she 
might  procure  for  herself  the  gewgaws 
her  soul  loved. 

As  Euston,  despite  his  infirmity,  man- 
aged to  inspire  affection  in  the  people 
around  him,  Lily  Bud  could  not  pursue 
her  affairs  under  the  eyes  of  the  board- 
ing-house keeper.  She  made  acquaint- 
ances, however,  in  the  next  mill  village, 
which  was  not  far  way,  and  there  man- 
aged to  amuse  herself.  At  night,  how- 
ever, she  was  always  on  the  piazza  to 
greet  her  husband  as  he  came  slowly  up 
the  wooden  steps,  his  head  bowed,  his 
hands  thrust  in  his  pockets,  the  soft  felt 
hat  pulled  over  his  brow.  Beneath  it, 
long  and  black,  his  hair  hung  over  his 
forehead,  a  shadow  around  his  sullen, 
morose  face. 

*  *  *  ti  Hf 

One  night  in  July,  when  the  thermom- 
eter was  above  the  hundred  mark,  Mrs. 
Euston  was  surprised  to  see  her  husband 
return  sober.  He  ate  his  supper  with  a 
certain  relish,  and  at  table  actually  en- 
gaged in  conversation  with  the  other 
occupants  of  the  house,  instead  of,  as  was 
his  custom,  going  upstairs  and  falling 
into  a  sleep  not  broken  until  morning. 
With  these  boarding-house  companions 
Euston  that  night  talked  wages  and 
labour,  and  broached  subjects  Lily  Bud 
had  never  heard  agitated  in  her  life 
before.  After  supper,  profiting  by  this 
extraordinary  occasion,  his  wife  said  to 
him: 

"Ain't  you-all  satisfied  with  Ireton 
Mill?" 

Euston  looked  up  at  his  wife.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  he  actually  saw  htr 
for  the  first  time  in  months.    His  vision, 
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cleared  by  sobriety,  permitted  him  to  take 
in  tbe  dirty  slouch  she  was.  A  sense  of 
shame  filled  him,  and  dislike  none  the 
less  keen,  as  he  realised — honour  bound 
him  here! 

'*Take  that  out  of  vour  mouth!'*  His 
tone,  the  sharpest  sjie  had  ever  heard 
from  him,  made  her  start.  "Never  let 
me   see  you   take   snuff   ac^ain — or   dip. 

•  •  • 

"Ef  that  ain't  suttinly  vieaii!  Yo'-all 
hev  your  pleasures,  Th  reckon ;  Ih*d  heap 
ruther  go  to  spoolin'  'n  set  hyar,  ef 
Ih  cayn't  dip."  He  observed  her  as  she 
talked,  wondering  more  at  himself  than 
at  her. 

"How  old  are  you?" 

"Me?  Why,  Th  suttinly  reckon  Th'm 
'bout  twenty-one."  Delij^rhted  to  get  a 
word  with  him.  she  pursued :  "Th  suttinly 
would  like  a  chanee.  Th'm  sick  ez  death 
o'  Treton  Mills.  You  ca>'n't  reckon  haow 
Ih  dew  hate  to  set  alone  hvar  all  day!" 

He  concealed  his  rising  discrust.  She 
sidled  up  to  him,  and  put  her  dirty  hand 
on  his  arm. 

"Cayn't  Th  hev  a  few  nickles.  Henry?" 

"If  you  will  ^o  and  ^et  a  pitcher  of 
hot  water,  wash  yourself,  and  take  those 
things  out  of  your  hair,  and  make  your- 
self as  clean  as  you  can,  you  can  go 
with  them  on  the  excursion  to-morrow." 

She  gave  a  cry  of  joy  and  utter  amaze- 
ment. 

"Henry!  Why,  you-all  suttinly  is 
kynd  'n'  pretty  tew  me  now." 

He  wanted  to  get  her  out  of  his  sight, 
be  free  of  her.    He  shook  her  hand  away. 

"All  right :  go  upstairs." 

A  young  boy  about  fifteen  years  old, 
fellow  boarder  with  the  Eustons.  now 
came  out  of  the  house  past  Euston.  He 
was  thin  as  a  needle :  long,  light  hair, 
scarcely  differing  in  hue  from  his  sal- 
low, lifeless  face,  fell  on  his  neck  and 
about  his  ears. 

"Working  on  the  night-shift,  Fred?" 

The  boy's  eyes  were  bleared  with  ill- 
ness; he  coughed  before  he  replied,  his 
narrow  shoulders  shaking  under  his 
ragged  coat. 

"Yaas,  sub,  Th  suttinly  am." 

"Better  knock  off  to-night." 

"Ih  suttinly  hev  to  go,"  he  replied. 
"The  overseer  to  my  room,  he-all  sayde 
ef  Ih  lost  anv  mo'  time  IhVl  hev  tew  leave 
th'  mills.  WharVl  Th  go  to?"  He  ques- 
tioned Euston  with  a  gentle  smile. 


"How  much  do  you  make?" 

"Thirty-five  cents  a  night." 

One  of  his  sleeves  hung  loose  from  the 
shoulder ;  he  waved  it,  a  pitiful  flag.  He 
cast  upon  Euston  a  look  half  humorous. 

"This  hyar  ain't  good  for  mo'  'n  ten 
cents!  Ih  grabs  ma  broom  with  th' 
stump  when  Ih  sweeps  the  flo's !" 

A  fit  of  coughing  seized  him ;  he  strug- 
gled with  it  in  vain,  and  so  racked,  hung 
to  the  piazza-rail  till  he  was  quieter. 

Then  he  said,  "Good-even'  to  you-all," 
and  slipped  past  Euston  into  the  hot 
street  toward  the  mill,  there  to  work  till 
broad  morning. 

Over  the  visage  of  the  man  gazing 
after  the  slight  figure  of  the  martjrr  a 
transformation  had  passed.  The  veil, 
dark  and  sinister,  so  long  drawn  from 
brow  to  chin,  obscuring  the  soul,  began 
to  raise.  Hands  of  Mercy,  hands  of  Pity, 
hands  of  Love  were  lifting  it. 

Upstairs  he  could  hear  Lily  Bud  hum- 
ming a  song  as  she  went  about  the  decent 
task  he  had  commanded.  The  air  of  one 
of  Ealloner's  songs  came  down  to  him : 

"Oh,  show  me  a  little  whar  Ihll  fin' 


» 


a  rose. 


While  he  so  stood  musing  and  alone, 
here  and  there  from  out  the  different 
shanties  struggled  forth  half  a  dozen 
men.  They  reached  the  road  without 
speaking  to  one  another,  and  slouched 
along,  as  if  aimlessly,  toward  the 
woods  at  the  mill  village's  end;  but 
their  intent  was  common.  Against  the 
fence-rail  Euston  knocked  the  ashes 
of  his  pipe,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and 
as  though  he  had  expected  to  see  this 
group  pass  at  this  hour,  went  down  the 
shanty  steps,  and  followed  them  through 
the  town  to  the  remotest  edge  of  the 
settlement.  Here  they  had  paused.  Be- 
fore them  lay  the  forest,  black  and  cool; 
behind  them,  in  the  confines  of  the  pest- 
breeding  village,  all  the  accumulated 
wretchedness  of  their  toiling  existences. 
It  was  a  festering  wound ;  as  much  of 
them  as  had  normal  flesh  and  blood  as 
yet  uneaten  away  rebelled  and  cried  out 
for  relief.  The  men  were  not  different  in 
aspect  to  the  apathetic  brothers  who,  un- 
willing to  "join"  or  remonstrate  with 
conditions,  had  been  left  in  their  shanties 
or  before  their  looms.  But  in  these  men's 
eyes  was  a  brightness,  an  eagerness  on 
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their  faces;  they  were  the  first  whisper, 
the  first  portent  of  the  labour  dissensions 
in  the  South  of  the  United  States.  Their 
confab  was  low,  not  even  hurried ;  it  was 
gentle,  too,  in  its  soft  drawl.  No  part 
of  their  argument  in  speech,  one  man 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  felt  hat 
pulled  over  his  brow,  stood  a  little  dis- 
tance from  them,  not  even  apparently  lis- 
tening; his  eyes  were  on  the  ground. 
Finally  the  voice  of  one  weaver  rose  a 
bit  above  the  imdertone: 

"We-all  suttinly  do  hev  to  hev  a  hayde 
— somebody  tew  kinder  lead  us." 

There  was  a  slight  acquiescence,  and  at 
once,  as  question  of  leadership  arose,  the 
group  fell  a  little  apart.  There  was  a 
silence,  then  a  man — it  was  Falloner — 
said: 

"Henry  Euston." 

The  isolated  figure  started  a  trifle  at  the 
words.  A  murmur,  whether  of  dissent  or 
approval  he  could  not  hear,  ran  from 
man  to  man  of  the  mill  hands,  and 
another  opposed :  "He  dew  drink  so  po'- 
fulbavde.    .    .    !" 

Too  low,  too  cast  away,  too  deg^ded, 

{To  be 


to  stand  for  this  miserable  fringe  of 
humanity  I  The  words  smote  him  like 
whips  of  flame;  his  cheeks  blazed,  and 
he  came  directly  forward.  Taking  his 
hat  oflF,  he  bared  his  head  and  raised  it, 
and  with  the  action  his  stature  seemed 
straightened,  appeared  taller,  and  pos- 
sessed of  new  dignity. 

"I  am  glad  my  name  came  to  your 
mind,"  he  said,  his  voice  so  altered  that 
his  comrades  scarcely  knew  it.  "What 
I  have  done  to  deserve  that  you  should 
name  me,  God  knows !  But,  in  spite  of 
my  beastlike  habit,  you  must  have  felt 
something  of  how  my  heart,  and  soul, 
and  mind  have  been  stirred  for  you." 
With  one  simple  sentence  he  put  himself 
out  of  their  category,  thus  above  and 
beyond  them ;  it  was  a  masterpiece  of  in- 
telligence !  "Perhaps  I  am  not  fit  to  lead 
you — to  be  the  brain  of  you,  the  heart  of 
you,  the  strength  of  you.  It  is  for  you 
to  say;  but  if  you  will  give  me  this 
chance,  I  will  prove  to  be  not  unworthy 
of  it."  He  put  out  his  hand.  ...  "I 
mean  ...  I  will  never  drink  again 
whilst  I  live !" 

continued,) 
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In  Two  Parts.     Part  II. 


We  referred  last  month  to  the  "aca- 
demic" quality  of  certain  essays  as  a  sort 
of  Philistinism  in  higher  things.  Cer- 
tainly detachment  does  not  account  for  it, 
or  a  critical  temper,  or  much  reading, 
or  a  contemplative  habit.  Carlyle's  "gig- 
man"  in  these  days  would  probably  be  a 
very  well-read  person  and  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's axe  would  fall  on  the  very  heads 
that  he  had  helped  to  fill.  To  write 
spiritlessly  of  spiritual  things,  to  cheapen 
"what  is  most  dear,"  to  read  merely  to 
give  advice,  to  make  rules  for  genius 
and  frame  little  definitions  of  greatness, 
to  turn  your  back  upon  the  crowd  only 
that  the  crowd  may  see  your  back, 
to  refer  to  vague  standards  and  exhibit 
vague  contempts — ^this  is  not  the  "aca- 
demic" life.    It  is  high  life  in  Philistia. 

In  the  essays  which  Mr.  Bliss  Perry 
has  grouped  under  the  title  The  Amateur 
Spirit  much  is  said  about  the  tempta- 
tions of  professionalism  in  general  and 


the  pitfalls  of  college  professors  in  par- 
ticular. His  ideal  is  the  "union  of  the 
generous  spirit  of  the  amateur  with  the 
method  of  the  professional." 

"The  highest  service  of  the  educated  man 
in  our  democratic  society  demands  of  him 
breadth  of  interest  as  well  as  depth  of  technical 
research.  It  requires  unquenched  ardour  for 
the  best  things,  spontaneous  delight  in  the 
play  of  mind  and  character,  a  many-sided 
responsiveness  that  shall  keep  a  man  from 
hardening  into  a  mere  high-geared  machine. 
It  is  these  qualities  that  perfect  a  liberal  edu- 
cation and  complete  a  man's  usefulness  in  his 
generation." 

Then  follows  a  paper  on  ''Indifferent- 
ism,"  of  which  Voltaire's  Signor  Pococu- 
rante is  tak^i  a^the  t3rpe,  and  which  Mr. 
Perry  further  illustrates  by  Darwin's 
familiar  confession  of  sesthefticdeterioia* 
tion  and  by  the  vices  of  the  smatterer* 
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'I  went  into  that  a  good  deal  at  one  time,' 
says  Mr.  Brooke  in  Middlemarch,  It  is  the 
typical  remark  of  the  typical  amateur.  'Poetry 
and  pictures  formerly  gave  me  great  pleasure,' 
says  Darwin.  'I  was  once  persuaded  that  I 
enjoyed  Homer  and  Raphael/  says  our  Vene- 
tian senator.  The  three  confessions  are  iden- 
tical ;  the  amateur  and  the  specialist  have  now 
arrived  at  the  same  point  as  the  born  pococu- 
rantist.*' 


J » •■' 


w 

The  moral  lesson  of  it  is  that  the 
"road  to  happiness  is  not  through  caring 
little, — as  the  Stoics  will  still  have  it, — but 
through  caring  much  and  continuing  to 
care  much."  Next  comes  a  discussion 
of  the  college  professor's  life  and  his  re- 
lations to  the  public.  Here  Mr.  Perry 
writes  from  long  personal  experience, 
and  yet  says  little  that  he  could  have 
not  have  guessed  without  the  experience. 
He  must  have  found  the  academic  life 
astonishingly  non-committal,  for  the  fact 
that  he  has  lived  it  makes  no  diflference 
in  his  pages,  which  might  have  been  the 
same  had  he  merely  "read  it  up."  He 
speaks  of  the  born  teacher  and  the  bom 
investigator,  the  unproductive  scholar 
and  other  well-known  types.  He  lectures 
pleasantly  on  the  dangers  of  too  much 
seclusion  and  the  dangers  of  too  little. 
He  finds  that  college  teaching  "is  a  noble 
profession  for  the  noble-hearted,  and  but 
a  petty  calling  for  a  man  of  petty  mind." 
As  to  taking  part  in  public  life  he  de- 
plores "the  excitable  utterances  of  men 
not  habitually  sobered  by  practical  con- 
tact with  affairs,"  but  he  pardons 
them  because  "an  excited  participation 
in  public  debate  is  better,  after  all,  than 
indifference,"  and  "no  Americans,  above 
all,  no  body  of  educated  Americans, 
should  imagine  that  they  have  a  charter 
to  live  to  themselves." 

No  one  wants  to  hear  the  crack  of  a 
whip  in  these  leisurely  papers,  but  there 
might  be  a  little  more  mental  activity 
without  any  sign  of  a  strain.  They  make 
the  academic  life  seem  unreal  to  anybody 
who  has  ever  lived  it ;  not  that  they  say 
what  is  untrue,  but  they  leave  out  every- 
thing that  is  characteristic.  They  do  not 
reflect  its  virtues,  vices,  frivolities,  or 
humours.  Indirectly,  perhaps,  they  show 
its  effect  by  carrying  exposition  a  little 
too  far  for  the  needs  of  us  alumni.  They 
are  concerned  with  high  issues  and  praise 
fine  things  and  respect  all  the  conventions 


of  the  "better  element,"  but  they  seem 
more  the  result  of  group-thinking  than 
of  any  personal  experience.  Elsewhere 
he  has  written  more  suggestively.  We 
recall  a  discriminating  paper  wherein 
he  analysed  in  a  friendly  way  the  work  of 
a  writer  whom  he  termed  a  "Christian 
Endeavourer  in  literature."  Not  a  word 
that  could  have  given  the  least  offence 
to  that  irreproachable  Philistine,  yet 
there  he  was  to  the  life — placid,  respecta- 
ble, safely  representative,  fluent,  explana- 
tory and  null.  It  was  not  merely  the  de- 
scription of  an  individual  but  an  exceed- 
ingly shrewd  analysis  of  an  American 
literary  type,  against  which  nothing 
should  be  said  because  it  is  entirely 
harmless,  but  which  does,  nevertheless, 
stir  unreasonable  resentment  by  its  ob- 
tuseness,  subservience,  vague  professions 
of  spiritual  insight,  vague  calls  to  culture 
and  the  "higher  plane,"  loose  hold  on  the 
books  it  praises,  and  general  air  of  being 
newly  rich  in  literary  platitude.  Its  pres- 
ence in  our  current  writings  is  what 
makes  genuine  but  unwise  persons  fly 
out  now  and  then  with  infuriate  generali- 
ties. Mr.  Henry  James  would  rather 
see  us  indecent  than  like  that,  and  some 
one  else  tells  us  we  are  utterly  bourgeois, 
and  a  third  says  we  get  so  little  by  our 
reading  that  it  would  be  better  not  to 
read  at  all.  An  active  mind  is  apt  to  feel 
angry  with  an  author  merely  because  his 
book  gives  it  nothing  to  do.  Mr.  Perry's 
book  is  not  of  that  description,  and  it 
could  not  have  been  written  by  his 
"Christian  Endeavourer,"  but  it  comes 
dangerously  near  that  literature  of  first 
aid  to  the  mentally  indigent,  that  litera- 
ture of  the  helping  hand.  Elsewhere  he 
has  shown  more  of  that  "spontaneous  de- 
light in  the  play  of  mind  and  character," 
which  he  here  praises. 

Mr.  Boynton  is  writing  for  his  equals, 
and  is  comparatively  free  from  our  na- 
tional literary  vice  of  giving  a  verbal 
push  to  the  things  that  go  without  say- 
ing. His  essay  on  "Journalism  and  Lit- 
erature," which  gives  its  title  to  the  vol- 
ume, shows  the  folly  of  assuming  that  a 
subject  ever  can  be  threshed  out.  Letters^ 
being  the  most  self-conscious  of  the  pro- 
fessions, writers  have  worried  this  theme 
more  than  any  other,  and  for  some  years 
past  they  have  been  especially  pertina- 
cious. After  all  this  it  is  startling  to 
find  it  treated  in  a  fresh  and  agreeable 
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way.  There  is  the  same  surprise  in  the 
essays  on  American  humour,  on  the  read- 
ing public  and  the  writing  public.  He 
has  the  instinct  of  the  genuine  essayist, 
that  courteous  instinct  of  what  need  not 
be  said — a  blessed  thing  in  treating  hack- 
neyed themes.  He  writes  easily  and 
amply  without  seeming  to  dilute  his 
thoughts  for  weak  digestions  or  explain 
them  to  the  feeble-minded.  He  has 
learned  that  the  writing  of  essays  is  not 
a  democratic  business ;  also  that  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  little  tricks,  the  mere  verbal 
stratagems  of  cleverness  for  the  capture 
of  originality. 

"A  straining  away  from  imitativeness  is 
unfortunately  what  many  of  our  younger 
writers  are  now  concerned  with,  as  younger 
writers  have  always  been.  They  are  so  much 
set  upon  producing  the  literature  of  the  future 
that  they  fail  to  produce  the  literature  of  the 
present,  which  is,  after  all,  what  we  need, 
and  which  must  probably  have  many  qualities 
in  common  with  the  literature  of  the  past. 
Their  attempts  are  less  hopeful  from  the  fact 
that  these  enthusiasts  have  a  habit  of  getting 
together.  A  new  note  in  art  is  not  likely  to 
be  invented  by  a  coterie.  ...  In  every 
generation  there  is  a  class  of  writers  which 
gains  a  hearing  by  the  sedulous  avoidance 
of  the  expected.  Nothing  is  to  be  managed 
quite  naturally  or  straightforwardly.  Every- 
thing must  be  original,  that  is,  out  of  the  or- 
dinary, unexpected,  strained  if  necessary,  but 
somehow  different.  Hence  arises  the  vogue  of 
the  writer  whose  manner  is  full  of  petty  tricks 
and  inventions.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
masters  of  cheap  aphorism,  and  for  cool  and 
witty  chroniclers  of  smart  life.  The  popular- 
ity of  such  work  may  remind  us  afresh  that 
the  greater  public  is  in  matters  of  taste  peren- 
nially an  undergraduate." 

He  is  not  a  writer  from  whom  you 
quote  four  thumping  sentences  and  say, 
Just  look  at  that  now.  Nor  does  he  fol- 
low Miss  Repplier's  plan  of  cultivating 
minute  points  of  departure  from  what  she 
supposes  to  be  a  common  way  of  think- 
ing, that  reviewers  may  say  she  has  "per- 
sonality." He  lacks  the  kind  of  brilliancy 
which  he  has  described  in  the  above  para- 
graph, and  which  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  passage  from  a  recent  Aus- 
tralian essay  on  conservatism,  entitled 
"Malevolent  Mummy" : 

"Mummy  is  always  persuading  his  worship- 


pers to  neglect  the  substance  for  the  shadow, 
the  future  for  the  past.  In  finding  the  legend- 
root  some  of  us  are  apt  to  miss  the  poetry- 
flower.  Then,  a  man  should  gaze  iorward, 
not  back  perpetually.  Lot's  wife  was  salted; 
take  care  you  are  not  petrified.  Even  a  mod- 
erately Chinese  devotion  to  great-great-Grand- 
father  may  undo  you.  Your  parents  were  fine 
fellows ;  they  made  you ;  but  look  to  your  chil- 
dren. And  aha !  .  .  .  Hope !  In  some  recent 
N.  S.  W.  military  manoeuvres  'the  (Austra- 
lian) Scotchmen* — not  to  be  targets  of  oppos- 
ing marksmen — adapted  the  precaution  of 
wearing  their  hirsute  tassel  at  the  rear.*  A 
fine  symbol.  Put  Scotland  behind,  put  Ireland 
behind,  put  England  behind — not  as  sources  of 
inspiration,  but  as  goals  of  aspiration — and  go 
forward  with  Australia!" 

Mr.  Boynton  will  not  go  forward  with 
Australia,  but  he  may  lose  something 
of  elderly  condescension  with  advancing 
years.  There  are  no  forced  notes  in  these 
agreeable  papers,  but  there  is  a  fear  of 
seeming  young.  When  he  writes  of  the 
young  woman,  the  half-educated  person 
and  such  small  vermin,  it  is  from  an  aw- 
ful height. 

In  Far  and  Near  John  Burroughs  has 
given  us  another  of  those  outdoor  diaries 
which  make  the  more  deliberate  and  more 
popular  work  of  younger  writers  in  this 
field  seem  somewhat  strained  and  insin- 
cere. He  tells  of  his  visits  to  Alaska  and 
Jamaica  and  the  wild  life  around  his 
cabin.  He  records  impressions  however 
slight  and  incidents  however  trivial,  but 
it  is  all  done  with  that  charming  double 
gift  of  his  for  seeing  everything  as  if  for 
the  first  and  only  time,  and  of  making 
others  see  it  in  the  same  way. 

"In  the  Bad  Lands  the  earth  seems  to  have 
been  flayed  alive — no  skin  or  turf  of  verdure 
or  vegetable  mould  anywhere — all  raw  and 
quivering.  The  country  looks  as  if  it  might 
have  been  the  site  of  enormous  brickyards; 
over  hundreds  of  square  miles  the  clay  seems 
to  have  been  used  up  to  the  depth  of  fifty  or 
a  hundred  feet,  leaving  a  floor  much  worn  and 
grooved  by  the  elements.  The  mountains 
have  been  carved  and  sliced  but  yesterday, 
showing  enormous  traverse  sections.  Indeed, 
never  before  have  I  seen  the  earth  so  vivisected, 
anatomised,  gashed, — ^the  cuts  all  fresh,  the 
hills  looking  as  new  and  red  as  butcher's  meat, 
the  strata  almost  bleeding." 

P.  M.  Colby. 
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We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
S.  S.  Chamberlain  of  the  New  York 
American  for  the  following  information, 
which  was  asked  for  by  one  of  our  cor- 
respondents last  month : 

"George  Bassett"  is  Mr.  H.  R.  Haxton,  an 
American,  formerly  (in  1893  and  4)  Sunday 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  He 
is  now,  I  believe,  connected  with  the  London 
office  of  the  Century  Dictionary.  I  am  glad 
to  find  an  echo  of  my  own  estimate  of  his 
literary  ability. 


II. 

A  promising  Sherlockian  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  sends  us  the  following  crit- 
icism : 

To  THE  Letter  Box : 

Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle,  in  The  Adventure  of 
the  Golden  Pince-Nes  published  in  Collier's 
Weekly  for  October  29,  1904,  makes  a  bad 
slip.  The  mainspring  of  the  story  is  the  dis- 
covery of  a  pair  of  eyeglasses,  wherein  Sher- 
lock Holmes  says: 

"You  will  perceive,  Watson,  that  the  glasses 
are  convex  and  of  unusual  strength.  A  lady 
whose  vision  has  been  so  extremely  contracted 
all  her  life  is  sure  to  have  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  such  vision ;  which  are  seen  in  the 
forehead,  eyelids  and  shoulders.  .  .  .  Un- 
fortunately for  her  she  has  lost  her  glasses 
in  the  scuffle,  and  as  she  was  so  extremely 
short-sighted  she  was  really  hopeless  after 
that.  .  .  .  What  with  her  natural  blind- 
ness, and  what  with  the  change  from  dark 
to  light,  she  stood  as  one  dazed,  blinking 
about  her  to  see  who  we  were.  The  wearer 
must  have  been  very  blind  and  helpless  when 
deprived  of  them." 

In  short,  the  whole  i)oint  of  the  story  is 
that  a  woman  wore  very  strong  convex  glasses, 
and  without  them  she  is  so  short-sighted  as  to 
be  unable  to  recognise  the  di (Terence  between 
two  passage-ways,  and  has  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  a  nror-sightcd  person,  such  as  a 
squint,  stoop  shoulders,  etc. 

Now,  Dr.  Doyle's  mistake  is  that  he  at- 
tributes convex  glasses  lo  a  ;tt'ar-sighted  per- 
son, whereas  convex  glasses  are  used  by  per- 
sons whose  sight  for  the  ordinary  movements 


of  life  is  reasonably  perfect,  but  who  use 
glasses  for  close  work,  such  as  reading.  It 
is  concave  glasses  which  are  used  by  a  short- 
sighted person,  such  as  the  woman  described 
in  the  story.  Dr.  Doyle  has  simply  slipped 
up  on  a  scientific  fact.  I  shall  be  interested 
to  see  if  you  make  some  facetious  comment  on 
my   criticism. 

We  have  no  facetious  comment  what- 
ever to  make.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  Conan  Doyle,  who  received  a  scien- 
tific training  and  who  practised  medicine 
for  years,  very  frequently  makes  the  most 
extraordinary  slips  whenever  he  touches 
upon  scientific  or  medical  subjects.  Mem- 
bers of  his  own  profession  have  found  in- 
cessant cause  for  mirth  in  some  of  the 
tales  printed  in  his  volume  Round  the 
Red  Lamp — a  volume  largely  given  to 
what  Holmes  used  to  call  * 'medicated 
stories."  Our  correspondent  has  discov- 
ered one  more  instance  to  be  added  to  the 
already  lengthy  list. 

III. 

We  have  heard  again  from  Muggins. 
Here  is  her  letter : 

Dear  Letter  Box  : 

Muggins  is  heartbroken  because  you  won't 
idealise  her.  Please  do.  Muggins  idealised 
The  Bocjkman,  or  she  wouldn't  have  written 
to  him  and  begged  the  favour  of  a  small  cour- 
tesy. Muggins  forgives  The  Bookman  be- 
cause she  is  sorry  for  any  one  with  a  canton- 
flanncl  condition  of  the  mind  subject  to  turns. 
She  feels  that  that  explains  the  situation. 

Muggins. 

May  we  venture  to  point  out  in  Mug- 


Rins 


a    delightful   instance  of   feminine 


inconsistencv  .^  In  her  first  letter  she 
said  most  earnestly:  *'Now,  don't  ideal- 
ise me — I  won't  have  it!"  We  promptly 
replied  that  we  wouldn't,  and  now  she 
says  she  is  heartbroken  because  we  didn't. 
Surely  varinm  ct  mutabilc  semper!  But 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  we  shall 
idealise  her  after  all. 

IV. 

Here  is  some  one  up  in  Ithaca  finding 
fault  with  Miss  CaTOh«^Wells.  We  have 
no  sympathy  with  any  one  who  finds  &iult 
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with  Miss  Carolyn  Wells,  but  we  feel 
bound  to  print  the  letter  all  the  same, 
chiefly,  we  must  confess,  because  we  hope 
that  it  will  bring  us  one  of  those  little 
notes  on  paper  of  robin's  tgg  blue. 

Dear  Letter  Box: 

One  who  is  accustomed  to  taking  his  cof- 
fee hot  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  a  protest 
when  it  has  been  allowed  to  become  cold.  For 
this  reason  I  feel  myself  justified  in  calling 
attention  to  a  curious  anachronism  in  Carolyn 
Wells's  book  A  Parody  Anthology,  Under 
the  heading  "After  Various  Popular  Songs," 
I  notice  one  entitled  "A  Love  Song,"  and  as- 
cribed to  Dean  Swift. 

Can  an3rthing  written  by  Dean  Swift  prop- 
erly be  said  to  have  the  modernity  of  a  popu- 
lar song?  It  scarcely  seems  to  me  that  such 
is  the  case.  This  verse  may  be  a  parody  on 
some  song  that  was  popular  a  few  hundred 
years  ago,  or  it  may  not;  but  such  a  song 
could  scarcely  be  called  popular  at  present 
And  I  may  further  remark,  that  in  A  Non- 
sense Anthology,  edited  by  the  same  accom- 
plished lady,  the  poem  in  question  appears 
under  the  title  "Lines  by  a  Person  of  Quality," 
and  over  the  signature  of  Alexander  Pope. 
Is  it  possible  that  Carolyn  Wells  has  not  read 
the  Nonsense  Anthology  f 

V. 

A  gentleman  in  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, sends  us  the  following  little  criti- 
cism : 

Gentlemen:  Why  does  Professor  Peck, 
on  page  157  of  the  October  number,  imply 
that  Kipling  could  not  have  written  They  in 
the  first  person  (and  mean  himself)  ?  The 
passage  apparently  states  that  Kipling  never 
lost  a  child,  but  of  course  he  did  when  he 
was  ill  here  in  America. 

In  arlswer  to  this  we  would  say  that 
the  review  in  question  merely  intimated 
that  -the  supposed  narrator  of  They  is 
not  necessarily  Mr.  Kipling  himself.  The 
story  seemed  to  imply  that  the  person 
who  visited  the  old  manor  house  was  one 
who  had  not  lost  a  child,  and  the  reasons 
for  this  opinion  were  given  in  the  review. 
Of  course,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kipling  has 
himself  lost  a  child  is  quite  well  known. 

VI. 

When  we  ventured  to  give  a  tentative 
explanation  of  Kipling's  "Mrs.  Bathurst'' 
we  knew  that  we  were  getting  ourselves 


into  trouble,  because  no  two  perscms  are 
agreed  as  to  the  meaning  of  that  story. 
We  have  received  the  following  very 
acute  and  almost  convincing  letter  from 
Mr.  M.  A.  Fanning  of  Qeveland,  Ohio, 
who  has  kindly  permitted  us  to  publish 
his  name.  We  know  that  his  comments 
will  prove  extremely  interesting  to  our 
readers. 

Dear  Sir:  Concerning  the  story  of  "Mrs. 
Bathurst,"  which  you  discuss  in  your  review 
of  Traffics  and  Discoveries  in  the  October 
Bookman,  will  you  permit  a  reader  to  attempt 
an  explanation,  even  though  he  is  a  month 
or  so  late  in  his  reading?  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  you  are  not  more  clear  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  story,  since  you  refer 
to  the  "unforgettable  Love-o*-Womcn,"  tmless 
it  is  that  you  desire  to  draw  comment  from 
muddlers  like  myself.  "Lovc-o'-Women"  sets 
forth  clearly  what  in  "Mrs.  Bathurst"  is  ob- 
scure. Kipling,  like  Mr.  James  and  Mrs. 
Wharton,  makes  his  readers  think,  and,  of 
course,  that  is  one  explanation  of  the  popu- 
larity of  the  story;  but  the  human  interest 
stirs  the  pulse  as  well. 

Now  here  are  Kipling's  sailormen  having 
a  chat  over  a  quart  of  Bass,  which  has  been 
flung  over  a  wall  to  the  lady-killing  Pritchard 
in  his  Number  One  uniform,  by  a  pretty  maid 
whom  he  ogled  as  she  was  slapping  a  rug  over 
a  back  veranda.  Pritchard  is  rallied  on  his 
gallantry,  and  puts  in  a  disclaimer  to  the 
charge  of  "aggravated  desertion,"  which  topic 
leads  up  to  talk  on  gallantries  as  a  cause  of 
desertion.  First  we  get  the  story  of  Moon, 
the  Mormonistic  beggar,  who'd  "  'ad  sixteen 
years'  service  before  he  ran,"  and  then  we  arc 
introduced  to  Click,  a  gentleman,  if  you  please, 
"a  superior  man,  which  is  what  we'd  call  a 
long,  black-'aired,  genteelly  half-bred  beggar 
on  the  lower  deck,"  and  to  Mrs.  Bathurst,  a 
woman  of  character,  esteemed  and  respected 
of  sailor  acquaintances.  Sailors  may  be  all 
bad  in  the  matter  of  native  women  and  such, 
but  they  know  a  lady  when  they  see  one,  and 
Mrs.  Bathurst — "she  never  scrupled  to  feed  a 
lame  duck  or  set  'er  foot  on  a  scorpion  at  any 
time  of  'er  life,"  says  Pritchard ;  "you  can  say 
what  you  please,  Pye,  but  you  don't  make  mc 
believe  it  was  any  of  *er  fault.  She  wasn't 
that!"  Click,  or  Vickery,  is  a  married  man, 
and  if  only  for  that  reason  should  have  let 
Mrs.  Bathurst  alone;  but  he  is  a  superior  fel- 
low, a  man  who,  as  Mulvaney  says  in  "Love-o'- 
Women,"  could  "put  the  comether  on  any 
woman  that  trod  the  green  earth  av  God, 
an'  he  knew  n^"  and,  doubtlett,  like  'lxnre-o^« 
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Women,"  "niver  did  he  put  the  comethcr  on 
any   woman    save   an'    excipt    for   the    black 
shame."    Vickery   was    a   man   of   education, 
which  stood  him  in  hand  in  his  winning  of 
Mrs.  Bathurst,  but  it  was  this  same  education, 
as  Mulvaney  said  of  that  of  Tighe,  that  would 
"turn  back  again  in  the  long  run  an'  tear  him 
alive."     Mrs.  Bathurst  was  one  of  those  wo- 
men a  man  can  never  forget  (though  it  may 
take    him    some    time    to    find    that    out) — 
she  had  the  mysterious  quality  that  stamps  in- 
delibly every  movement,  the  look  of  her  eyes, 
the  turn  of  her  neck,  the  habit  of  the  hand, 
upon  the  memory  of  any  man  who  looked  upon 
her  and  saw  that  she  was  fair.     Vickery  be- 
trayed her,  and,  in  leaving,  promised  to  meet 
her    in    England,    whither    she    went    in    her 
trouble  to,  as  she  supposed,  join  him.     Does 
he  find,  after  he  leaves  her,  that  he  has,  like 
"Love-o'-Women,"    thrown    away    "diamonds 
and  pearls"?    That  is  whafMr.  Kipling  leaves 
one  to  infer,  and  with  it  to  picture  the  particu- 
lar hell  that  Vickery  is  already  in  before  that 
grisly    revelation    of    the     cinematograph     is 
thrust  at  him  and  drives  him  down  to  the  last 
depths  of  the  furthermost  hell.    Here  is  where 
the  fiends  are  turned  loose  on  him,  where  liq- 
uor ceases  to  bite  or  exertion  to  fatigue,  where 
his  better  self  comes  back  to  "tear  him  alive." 
His  lawful  wife  is  dead,  he  says,  died  a  few 
weeks  after  he  went  out,  so  that  he  is  clear  of 
murdering  either  her  or  Mrs.  Bathurst  should 
there  have  been  a  meeting,  but  what  is  mur- 
der to  this  other  villainy,  to  seeing  this  poor 
woman  alone  with  her  shame  in  England,  look- 
ing straight  out  for  him,   with  that  blindish 
look;  this  woman  whose  immense  love  haunts 
him  with  the  force  of  a  curse  of  God.    What 
does  she  think  of  him  now  that  she  knows  that 
he  was  a  liar,  a  betrayer,  a  dog;  and  to  what 
kind  of  a  life  has  he  consigned  her!    Vickery 
sees  his  Captain  and  makes  confession,  ask- 
ing for  a  chance  to  desert,  and  the  Captain 
gives  it  to  him.     And  then,  after  Vickery  had 
been  allowed  to  live  long  enough  to  have  some 
hope  of  reaching  her,  God  strikes  him  dead, 
turns  him  to  a  cinder  in  a  thunderstorm  in  an 
interminable  black  forest,  in  the  depths  of  a 
deserted    continent.      And    while    Hooper    is 
debating  with  himself  whether  to  show  Click's 
teeth  or  not,  we  feel  with  Pyecroft  "inclined  to 
finish  what's  left  of  the  beer  an'  thank  Gawd 
he's  dead." 

This  is  an  ingenious  explanation,  and 
we  don't  know  whether  it  is  not  as  good 
as  any  other,  though  we  think  that  Mr. 
Fanning,  in  making  his  special  plea,  has 


somewhat  exaggerated  the  horrors  of  the 
particular  hell  in  which  Vickery  is  living. 
Granting  the  assumption  of  his  guilt,  so 
far  as  concerns  Mrs.  Bathurst,  surely 
he  is  far  removed  from  the  appalling 
mental  and  physical  torment  of  "Love 
o'-Women."  Furthermore,  Vickery  was 
found  dead  in  a  remote  wild  tract  of 
country  quite  a  long  time  after  his  de- 
sertion. What  was  he  doing  there?  How 
could  he  expect  to  find  Mrs.  Bathurst 
there?  Our  theory,  on  the  whole,  is 
that  Kipling  himself  could  not  explain 
the  story ;  and  that  in  it  he  meant  to  give 
us  one  of  those  curiously  tantalising  half- 
glimpses  of  a  tragedy  such  as  often  in 
life  we  imperfectly  divine,  but  of  which 
the  particulars  and  the  entire  meaning 
we  never  come  to  know.  Much  is  left 
indefinite  in  the  story — the  time  when 
Vickery  first  "came  out,"  the  time  which 
elapsed  between  his  desertion  and  his 
death,  and  in  fact  the  chronology  of  the 
whole  drama. 

Another  letter,  written  by  a  gentleman 
in  this  city,  offers  us  a  rather  curious 
suggestion : 

"In  Kipling's  story  "Mrs.  Bathurst,"  you 
will  remember  that  two  persons  were  found 
dead  beside  the  railroad  track,  where  they  had 
been  struck  by  lightning.  Do  you  not  think 
that  one  of  the  persons  was  Mrs.  Bathurst 
herself,  who  had  joined  Vickery  and  was  on 
her  way  with  him  to  the  Zambesi? 

No,  we  don't.  We  are  waiting  now  for 
some  one  to  propound  the  theory  that 
Pyecroft  was  Mrs.  Bathurst  in  disguise. 

VII. 

We  have  received  the  following  with 
reference  to  a  semi-ethical  question : 

In  a  poem  called  "White  Magic,"  by  Mr. 
Perley  A.  Child,  in  the  December  Bookman, 
the  following  line  occurs: 

And  leaden-eyed  despairs. 

The  line  is  very  beautiful.  All  of  the  elect, 
who  know  Keats's  Ode  to  a  Nightingale  by 
heart,  have  loved  the  line  for  many  years.  Mr. 
Child  is  to  be  congratulated  for  his  tasteful 
acquisitiveness.  "Can  one  desire  too  much  of 
a  good  thing?*'  quoth  Rosalind. 

Clayton  Hamilton. 

"Tasteful  acquisitiveness"  is  rather 
good,  and  reminds  us  of  Professor  Bar- 
rett Wendell's  "predatory  innocence.^ 
We  are  not  authorised  to  speak  for  Mr. 
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Child,  and  so  we  can't  say  whether  the 
line  quoted  by  our  correspondent  was  an 
unconscious  echo  of  Keats  or  whether 
it  was  independently  evolved.  Most  per- 
sons would  probably  prefer  to  plead 
guilty  to  a  charge  of  unconscious  cerebra- 
tion than  to  the  much  worse  charge  of 
never  having  read  the  famous  ode  by 
Keats.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  don't 
think  that  the  expression  "leaden-eyed 
despairs"  is  so  intrinsically  remarkable 
as  to  require  a  genius  to  evolve  it.  In- 
stances of  independent  creation  are  not 
unusual.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang.  When  he  was  a 
freshman  in  college,  he  wrote  a  poem  for 
the  Newdigate  Prize  in  which  there  was 
one  line  describing  a  lady's  hand  as 

A  red  rose  swooning  into  white. 

Mr.  Lang  admired  this  hugely,  even 
though  his  poem  didn't  get  the  prize. 
But  later,  when  he  began  to  read  Swin- 
burne, he  found  another  lady's  hand  de- 
scribed as 

A  red  rose  turned  to  white. 

Mr.  Lang's  line  was  really  more  Swin- 
burnian  than  Swinburne's  own.  Such 
things  will  happen  from  time  to  time. 
Thev  are  decidedly  interesting  and  not 
the  least  bit  reprehensible. 

vin. 

In  our  October  number,  we  made  some 
comments  on  the  inefficiency  of  the  war 
correspondents  of  American  newspapers 
at  the  present  time,  and  in  so  doing  we 
noted  what  seemed  to  us  certain  crudities 
in  one  of  the  correspondents  for  Leslie's 
Weekly,  The  gentleman  in  question  has 
sent  us  a  very  brisk  and  amusing  letter, 
written  with  the  purpose  of  annihilating 
us  completely.  It  certainly  shows  that  he 
is  one  of  the  right  sort,  who  can  give  and 
take  without  losing  his  temper.  We  re- 
print the  letter,  which  was  written  from 
St.  Andrew,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  October  Bookman,  page 
go.  second  paragraph,  you  refer  to  me  (anony- 
mously?) as  a  "war  correspondent,"  as  one 
who  has  cost  Leslie's  Weekly  a  heap  of  money ; 
as  one  who  has  never  before  been  out  of  the 
United  States;  as  one  who  knows  nothing  of 
foreign  countries,  languages  or  customs;  as 
one  who  knows  particularly  nothing  about  the 
German  Empire,  and  you  end  with  a  most 


endearing  allasion  to  me  as  "an  unsophisticated 

soul." 

It  wasn't  that  you  really  meant  to  harm 
me  or  hurt  me,  was  it?  It  just  was  that  you 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  me,  and  so  you 
just  said  a  great  deal  about  that  of  which  3rou 
were  totally  ignorant.  I  forgive  you,  my  dear 
confrere,  but  in  order  that  when  you  next 
refer  to  me  in  The  Bookman  you  shall  have 
a  slight  acquaintance  with  your  subject,  I  have 
the  honour  to  inform  you  now  that  I  am  posi- 
tively none  of  the  names  you  call  me,  except 
the  "unsophisticated  soul."  I  like  being  called 
that.  It  makes  me  feel  so  much  younger  than 
thirty-four. 

First.  I  am  not  a  war  correspondent  for 
Leslie's,  or  for  any  other  paper.  I  simply 
travelled  on  my  own  account,  as  a  free  lance, 
an  ordinary  traveller,  who  enjoys  going  about 
Europe  with  his  wife.  The  only  understand- 
ing I  had  with  Leslie's  was  that  if  I  chose  to  go 
to  the  front  I  should  do  so,  and  they  would 
print  a  few  articles  from  me. 

Second.  I  have  not  cost  Leslies  heaps  of 
money,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  being  for- 
tunately of  independent  means  of  my  own, 
I  was  quite  capable  of  paying  my  own  way 
where  and  when  I  chose.  They  simply  paid 
me  so  much  a  word  for  such  of  my  articles 
as  I  sent  them,  and  I  was  under  no  obligation 
to  Leslie's  nor  they  to  me.  As  my  six  months' 
trip  has  just  cost  me  something  over  $2000 
out  of  my  own  pocket,  I  fail  to  find  the  humour 
in  your  statement  that  I  have  cost  the  paper 
heaps  of  money. 

Third.  So  I  have  never  been  out  of  the 
United  States  before !  Good  heavens !  I  think 
that  your  publishers,  all  of  whom  know  me 
slightly,  could  have  told  you  that  I  had  trav- 
elled just  a  least  little  bit.  Even  the  back- 
number  account  of  myself  in  Who's  Who 
would  have  told  you  that  I  had  been  once  or 
twice  around  the  world.  I  have  made  only 
fifteen  trips  to  Europe  in  twelve  years, — that's 
all.  I've  only  lived  in  Paris  and  London  and 
Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  a  few  months  at  a 
time  on  several  occasions, — that's  all.  Fvc  only 
been  in  all  the  principal  countries  of  Europe 
almost  every  year, — ^that's  all.  Then,  though 
I  have  seen  enough  of  India  and  Egjrpt  and 
Arabia,  yet  this  is,  this  year,  according  to  yoa, 
my  first  trip  abroad.  Just  before  the  present 
war  broke  out,  I  made  a  long  journey  in  Rus- 
sia, and  then  a  sled  journey  across  the  north 
of  Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  when  I 
got  through,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Sweden 
gave  me  a  half  hour's  private  audience  to  hear 
my  story.    That  was  last  yatr.    Now,  I  won- 
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der  what  their  Majesties  will  say  when  they 
read  in  The  Bookman  that  I  have  this  year 
for  the  first  time  been  out  of  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  Dear  me!  I  know  nothing  about 
the  German  Empire — after  having  spent  my 
honeymoon  there  years  ago!  After  having 
been  in  Berlin  no  end  of  times  in  the  last  few 
years !  And  I  know  nothing  of  Baden !  Didn't 
know  there  was  a  Duke  of  Baden !  What 
will  the  Duke  think  when  he  reads  in  The 
Bookman  that  a  man  who  has  been  several 
times  a  guest  at  the  castle  at  Baden-Baden 
ne^'er  heard  of  a  Duke  of  Baden?  And  Sax- 
ony! I  "discovered"  that  Saxony  had  a  king 
Goodness  gracious !  I  wonder  what  the  simple 
court  folks  in  Dresden  will  say  when  they  read 
that  the  man  who  has  occupied  the  same  box  at 
the  Royal  Opera  there  for  the  last  three  seasons 
only  this  year  discovered  that  Saxony  had  a 
king?  Your  allusion  to  my  German  Court 
"discoveries"  is  very  touching,  considering  that 
four  years  ago  I  wrote  a  book  on  The  Rulers 
of  the  World,  with  chapters  about  each  and 
all  the  rulers  of  the  German  Kingdom  and 
principalities. 

Say.  take  a  look  at  my  article  in  the  No- 
vember number  of  the  Wide  World  Magazine, 
London  edition — it  may  help  you  to  write  some 
more  about  the  "unsophisticated  soul,"  who  has 
never  seen  a  Cossack,  never  "evaded  a  censor," 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

I'm  most  sorry  The  Bookman  came  my  way 
while  here  in  the  West  Indies.  I  came  here 
just  to  have  a  nice,  quiet,  undisturbed  rest. 
And  now  I  find  The  B(X)KMan  calling  me 
a  war  correspondent  and  all  sorts  of  names. 
In  this  heat  it's  just  awful.  Please  don't  do  it 
any  more.  Besides,  my  name  is  in  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company's  catalogue  as  the  author  of 
one  of  the  publications  of  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company — and  surely  you  don't  want  to 
"roast"  their  writers. 

What  a  conmicntary  is  your  paragraph  on 
the  futility  of  seeking  fame!  Here  I've  been 
making  a  sort  of  .specialty  of  travelling  out 
of  the  United  States  for  some  twelve  years, 
and  have  written  twelve  books  and  bushels  of 
magazine  articles  over  my  own  name — and 
yet  the  editor  of  The  Bookman  now  writes  my 
biography  as  "an  unsophisticated  soul."  who 
has  never  seen  things  and  is  costing  his  paper 
a  heap  of  money.  Alas !  I  feel  that  I  must 
leave  this  beautiful  West  Indian  island  and 
cease  to  be  a  lotus  eater,  who  merely  goes 
about  the  world  looking  and  li.stening.  and 
come  home  to  the  city  where  The  B(H)kman 
is  published  and  try  to  do  something  wicked 
and  worth  while.    Otherwise,  who  knows  how 


many  more  paragraphs  you  may  write  about 
this  ''unsophisticated  soul/'  I'm  even  thinlring 
of  calling  on  you  and  telling  you  just  how 
much  you  have  spoiled  my  nice  little  cruise  in 
the  West  Indies.  I'll  call  somewhere  about 
November  lo.  Don't  be  frightened,  for 
Heaven's  sake!  I  don't  want  to  sell  you  a 
thing — but  I'll  be  glad  to  have  the  honour  of 
knowing  the  editor  who  prints  though  he 
knoweth  not  his  subject. 

But  there!  I  just  must  run  now  through 
all  this  hot  sun,  and  leave  all  these  lovely  ba- 
nana trec^  sud  orange  trees,  to  buy  a  ticket  on 
the  first  steamer  for  New  York,  in  order  to 
beseech  you  to  keep  me  out  of  the  November 
Bookman.     Yours,  without  sophistry, 

G.W. 

This  letter  arrived  at  a  time  when  we 
were  absent  from  the  office,  and  in  conse- 
quence it  was  opened  by  the  Junior  Edi- 
tor. Now,  the  Junior  Editor,  although 
he  wouldn't  admit  it  for  the  world,  feels 
in  his  heart  a  discreet  and  secret  joy 
whenever  a  correspondent  manages  to 
score  on  us.  So  he  took  this  letter  and 
posted  it  to  us  at  once,  scrawling  across 
the  top  with  a  big  blue  pencil  the  words, 
"This  is  a  corker."  Such  is  the  way  in 
which  the  Junior  Editor  is  wont  to  ex- 
press himself  in  private  life.  We  are 
quite  willing  to  admit  that  the  letter  is 
a  corker,  but  perhaps  it  doesn't  cork 
quite  so  tightly  as  its  writer  and  the 
Junior  Editor  imagine.  In  the  first  place, 
we  didn't  say  that  this  gentleman  had 
cost  Leslie's  Weekly  a  heap  of  money. 
We  merely  remarked  that  our  American 
newspapers  generally  had  spent  a  large 
amount  of  money  on  war  correspondents 
since  the  first  of  last  May.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  if  G.  W.  objects  to  be  de- 
scribed as  a  war  correspondent,  why  does 
he  allow  Leslie's  IVeekly  to  bulletin  him 
as  one?  In  the  third  place,  we  are 
now  quite  convinced  that  he  has  trav- 
elled all  over  the  known  world,  on  sleds 
and  otherwise,  and  has  lived  in  every 
country,  and  that  kings  and  queens  and 
grand  dukes  are  numbered  among  his 
dearest  friends.  But  this  fact  only  gives 
additional  point  to  our  original  criticism. 
Knowing  so  much  as  he  does,  why  is  he 
content  to  write  as  one  who  does  not 
know  at  all,  and  to  express  his  surprise 
at  the  existence  of  grand  ducal  courts 
and  minor  kings,  when,  in  fact,  these 
kings  are  in  reality  old  cronies?     Did 
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he  think  it  piquant?  In  other  words,  if 
the  gentleman  chose  to  write  down  to 
what  he  thought  the  level  of  a  special 
set  of  readers,  he  surely  cannot  blame 
us  for  taking  him  at  what  was  apparently 
the  value  which  he  set  upon  himself. 


However,  when  he  returns  to  this  town 
we  hope  that  he  will  call  and  see 
us,  and  we  don't  anticipate  any  trouble 
in  the  office  either.  To  him  and  to  all  our 
readers,  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
New  Year. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY:  MfiMOklBS  AKD  BXPfikl- 
BNCBS.  By  Moncure  Daniel  Conway.  Boston  t 
Houghton,  MiMin  and  Co. 

A  book  like  this  of  Mr.  Conway's  is  raluable 
not  because  of  what  it  tells  us  about  the  au- 
thor, but  because  of  what  we  learn  from  it 
about  those  whom  the  author  has  met  Mr. 
Conway  has  known  pretty  nearly  every  one  of 
consequence  in  England  and  America  during 
the  past  fifty  years,  and  his  pages  are  sprinkled 
thick  with  memorable  names.  Nevertheless, 
one  could  quote  from  it  only  by  sacrificing  a 
great  deal  of  space,  for  Mr.  Conway  writes 
with  a  leisurely  deliberation,  and  requires 
ample  room  in  which  to  turn  around.  There- 
fore we  can  only  indicate  some  of  the  material 
which  the  book  contains,  and  urge  our  readers 
to  follow  up  these  indications  in  the  original 
text.  Mr.  Conway  saw  Dickens  during  the  first 
visit  to  this  country,  and  also  heard  Thackeray 
lecture  here  on  the  English  humourists.  Later, 
in  England,  he  attended  a  reading  which  Dick- 
ens gave  in  1845,  and  gives  this  account  of  it: 

"Of  Dickens's  readings  no  description  can 
convey  any  adequate  impression.  He  was  in 
himself  a  whole  stock  company.  He  seemed  to 
be  physically  transformed  as  he  passed  from  one 
character  to  another;  he  had  as  many  distinct 
voices  as  his  books  had  characters;  he  held 
at  command  the  fountains  of  laughter  and 
tears.  Dickens's  voice  in  its  every  disguise 
was  of  such  quality  that  it  reached  all  of  those 
thousands  in  St.  James's  Hall,  and  he  stood 
before  us  as  a  magician.  When  he  sat  down  it 
was  not  mere  applause  that  followed,  but  a 
passionate  outburst  of  love  for  the  man." 

In  Boston,  Mr.  Conway  came  to  know  Haw- 
thorne, Emerson,  Lowell,  'lilcodore  Parker, 
and  Agassiz.  In  ante-bellum  Washington  he 
made  notes  on  Scott,  Seward,  Sumner,  Chase, 
Jefferson  Davis,  and  many  other  famous 
men.  He  described  the  city  in  those  days  as 
having  a  rare  charm ;  though  some  of  its  cus- 
toms were  decidedly  barbaric.  Here  is  Mr. 
Conway's  account  of  New  Year's  Day  in 
Washington  in  the  year  1855: 


"It  is  the  custom  in  Washington  for  the 
ladies  of  every  distinguished  house  to  receive 
callers.  There  is  no  restriction  whatever,  the 
brutal  having  the  freedom  of  refined  homes. 
I  saw  drunken  men  reeling  into  the  front  doors 
of  refined  families,  their  object  being  to  devour 
the  dainties  provided  lavishly  on  such  occa- 
sions. At  the  house  of  Mavor  Seaton  I  found 
the  ladies  shrinking,  in  the  absence  of  any 
protection,  before  two  half-tipsy  fellows  of  the 
'know-nothing'  species,  who  were  demanding 
whether  they  (the  ladies)  did  not  think  that 
Americans  should  rule  America,  and  that 
every  damned  abolitionist  should  be  hung." 

Here  is  his  estimate  of  Sumner: 

"Senator  Sumner  fell  just  short  of  being  a 
great  statesman.  I  enjoyed  his  friendship  for 
many  years  and  recognised  his  fine  qualities, 
but  always  felt  regret  that  Massachusetts 
should  not  be  represented  in  the  Senate  by 
men  more  adapted  to  the  crisis  through  which 
the  country  was  passing  than  either  Sumner 
or  his  colleague,  Henry  Wilson.  Sumner  had 
no  sense  of  humour,  and  his  way  of  treating 
things  was  too  academic.  I  believe  he  would 
have  been  a  stronger  man  if  he  had  married 
earlier;  he  did  marry  late  in  life,  too  late  for 
the  marriage  to  be  happy.  He  apparently  had 
no  relative  or  friend  intimate  enough  to  criti- 
cise him.  His  most  intimate  friends  at  home 
(Boston)  were  the  Longfellows,  who  were  t(S6 
loyal  to  him,  as  indeed  most  of  us  were,  on  ac- 
count of  his  inflexible  devotion  to  our  cause, 
to  tell  him  his  faults." 

Students  of  language  will  be  interested  in 
the  side-light  thrown  by  Mr.  Conway  upon  the 
regrettable  controversy  between  Max  Mtiller 
and  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney.  Mr.  Conway 
was  a  warm  friend  of  Mtiller,  and  he  greatly 
deplores  the  spirit  of  personal  ill-will  in  which 
Whitney  carried  on  the  discussion.  It  reminds 
him  of  the  old  grammarian's  curse :  "May  God 
confound  thee  for  thy  theory  of  irregular 
verbs!"  The  following  passage  deserves  to 
be  quoted:  •• 

"By  Max  Miiller's  request,  I  wrote  to  Pro- 
fessor Whitney,  urging  him  to  accept  the  pro- 
posal previously  made  by  the  Oxford  scholar, 
that  all  the  points  in  dispute  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration.  Professor  WhitnQr  was 
to  select  three  professors  from  anj  coimtrj  in 
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Europe,  and  Max  Muller  pledged  himself  to 
abide  by  their  decision.  This  proposal  was 
urged  in  such  terms  as  my  esteem  for  Pro- 
fessor Whitney  suggested,  but  he  declined  to 
say  more  fhan  if  Max  Muller  chose  to  organise 
a  tribunal  he  would  appear  before  it  with  his 
defence.  I  never  doubted  that  Professor 
Whitney  had  sufficient  reasons,  in  no  wise 
arising  from  any  misgivings  as  to  his  own  case, 
for  virtually  declining  the  proposed  arbitration. 
The  personal  question  was  bound  up  with  sci- 
entific questions,  as  he  said,  and  a  scholar 
might  naturally  be  as  unwilling  to  submit  his 
opinions  to  arbitration  as  any  thinker  so  to 
submit  his  creed." 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Conway's  volume  is  the 
most  important  book  of  its  kind  that  has  been 
published  during  the  present  year. 

R.    W,  Kemp, 

REMINISCENCES  OF  PEACE  AND  WAR.    By  Mrs. 
Roger  A.  Prvor.    New  York :   The  Macmillan  Co. 

Mrs.  Pryor's  book  covers  about  the  same 
ground  as  Mrs.  Clay-Clopton*s  A  Belle  of  the 
Fifties,  which  we  reviewed  not  long  ago,  inas- 
much as  it  commences  with  Washington  life 
during  President  Pierce's  administration  and 
ends  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Civil  War. 
It  is  filled  with  pleasant  chat  and  has  only 
an  occasional  touch  of  the  odium  bellicosutn. 
It  lends  itself  much  better  to  reading  than  to 
quotation,  and  gives  a  lively  picture  of  the 
society  in  which  Mrs.  Pryor  moved.  Most 
interesting  of  all  is  her  account  of  the  tense 
days  of  the  political  campaign  of  i860,  when 
the  South  was  preparing  to  secede,  yet  had 
not  done  so,  and  when  the  relations  between 
Northerners  and  Southerners  were  distin- 
guished by  a  laboured  and  ominous  politeness 
as  the  only  possible  alternative  to  open  brawl- 
ing.    The  slightest  incident  got  upon  every- 


body's nerves.  A  pistol  accidentally  falling 
from  the  pocket  of  a  member  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  set  the  whole  body  in  an  up- 
roar ;  for  everyone  was  looking  for  violence  at 
any  time.  Social  war  preceded  war  of  a  more 
serious  description.  Women  cut  one  another 
because  of  their  politics,  and  their  husbands 
did  the  same.  Names  were  dropped  from  visit- 
ing lists,  and  occasions  were  avoided  on  which 
members  of  the  opposite  parties  might  happen 
to  meet  each  other.  It  all  reads  oddly  enough 
at  the  present  day. 

Mrs.  Pryor  has  preserved  an  interesting 
anecdote  to  show  how  meagre  was  the  fare 
on  which  the  Confederates  lived  in  the  last 
days  of  the  war. 

"In  General  Lee's  tent,  meat  is  eaten  but 
twice  a  week,  the  General  not  allowing  it 
oftener,  because  he  believes  indulgence  in  meat 
to  be  criminal  in  the  present  straitened  con- 
dition of  the  country.  His  ordinary  dinner 
consists  of  a  head  of  cabbage  boiled  in  salt 
water,  and  a  pone  of  com  bread.  Having  in- 
vited a  number  of  gentlemen  to  dine  with 
him.  General  Lee,  in  a  fit  of  extravagance. 
ordered  a  sumptuous  repast  of  bacon  and 
cabbage.  The  dinner  was  served,  and  behold, 
a  great  pile  of  cabbage  and  a  bit  of  bacon, 
or  'middling,*  about  four  inches  long  and  two 
inches  across.  The  guests,  with  commendable 
politeness,  unanimously  declined  the  bacon, 
and  it  remained  in  the  dish  untouched.  Next 
day.  General  Lee,  remembering  the  delicate 
tidbit  which  had  been  so  providentially  pre- 
served, ordered  his  servant  to  bring  that  'mid- 
dling.' The  man  hesitated,  scratched  his  head, 
and  finally  owned  up: 

"  'Marse  Robert— -de  fac'  is — dat  ar  middlin' 
was  borrowed  middlin'.  We  all  didn't  have 
no  middlin'.  I  done  paid  it  back  to  de  place 
whar  I  got  it  fum.' 

"General  Lee  heaved  a  sigh  of  deepest  disap- 
pointment, and  pitched  into  the  cabbage." 
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NEW  YORK  CITY. 

D.  Apple  ton  and  Company: 

The  Prodigal  Son.    By  Hall  Caine. 

Oscar  Stephenson,  son  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  Iceland,  is  the  "Prodigal  Son." 
He  is  forced  to  leave  the  country  on 
account  of  the  wrong  he  has  done  his 
brother,  his  wife,  and  his  father.  After 
much  suffering  and  after  having  com- 
mitted many  crimes,  he  at  last  repents, 


returns  to  his  own  country  and  lives  the 
remainder  of  his  life  as  becomes  a  law- 
abiding  citizen. 

From  Tokio  Through  Manchuria  with  the 
Japanese.    By  JLouis  L.  Seaman. 

The  motto  of  this  book  is  Banzai 
Nippon,  which  means  ten  thousand  hur- 
rahs for  Japan.  Dr.  Seaman  shows  how 
judiciously  and  well  the  Japanese  are 
carrying  on  the  war,  and  dwells  par- 
ticularly on  the  splendid  results  ob- 
tained by  scientific  ration  and  a  medical 
staff,  whose  aim  is  to  prevent  disease 
rather  than  cure  it.    Although  Dr.  Sea- 
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man  went  to  Japan  with  the  intention  of 
visiting  the  hospitals,  he  was  able  to  see 
a  great  deal  of  the  actual  conflict. 

Kate  of  Kate  Hall.    By  Ellen  Thomeycroft 
Fowler  and  A.  L.  Felkin. 

The  heroine  of  this  romance  is  Kate 
Clare,  the  only  daughter  and  chief  hope 
of  a  financially  embarrassed  earl.  The 
hero,  George  Despard,  is  secretary  to 
Kate's  godmother,  who,  at  her  death, 
leaves  Kate  the  largest  share  of  her 
fortune  on  the  condition  that  she  is  mar- 
ried within  six  months.  If  she  should 
remain  single  at  that  time  George  in- 
herits her  share.  The  two  young  people 
become  bitter  enemies,  but  the  end  sees 
them  and  the  fortune  united. 

The  Misfit  Crown.    By  Frances  Davidge. 

A  novel  by  a  new  author,  the  scenes 
of  which  are  laid  among  the  better  class 
of  people  in  England.  Leonida,  the 
heroine,  determines  to  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience of  her  mother,  who  married  a 
worthless  Italian  because  she  loved  him. 
She.  therefore,  makes  the  worse  mistake 
of  marrying  a  man  whom  she  respects 
but  does  not  love. 

Multiple  Personality.    By  Boris  Sidis  and  S. 
P.  Goodhart. 

An  experimental  investi^tion  into  the 
nature  of  human  individuality.  Re- 
viewed in  a  later  number  of  The  Book- 
man. 

Brentano's: 

Mediterranean  Winter  Resorts.    By  Eustace 
A.  Reynolds-Ball. 

A  complete  and  practical  handbook  to 
the  principal  health  and  pleasure  re- 
sorts on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  contains  special  articles  on  the  prin- 
cipal invalid  stations  by  resident  Eng- 
lish physicians,  together  with  a  map  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  several  diagrams. 

The  Century  Company: 

Party    Organisation    and    Machinery.     By 
Jesse  Macy. 

The  preface  gives  the  intention  of 
this  book  to  be  a  contribution  to  the 
more  perfect  understanding  of  the 
American  party  system  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  political  institutions  of  the 
country.  Party  organisation  is  described 
in  its  relations  to  presidential,  congres- 
sional and  sensational  leadership. 

Fata  Morgana.    By  Andre  Castaigne. 

A  tale  of  love  and  adventure  dealing 
with  life  in  the  student  quarter  of  Paris. 
The  hero  is  a  young  American  artist, 
and  the  heroine  a  circus-girl.  Other 
characters  take  strong  parts  in  the  story. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated.  Reference 
to  the  author  and  book  is  made  in  the 
Chronicle  and  Comment. 

The    Awakening   of  Japan.     By   Okakura- 
Kakuzo. 

A  book  written  in  English  by  a  Japan- 
ese.    Here  the  author,  who  is  said  to 


be  an  authority  on  the  subject,  answers 
the  questions  concerning  Japan  and  its 
people  that  are  constantly  arising  in  the 
minds  of  Western  thinkers. 

Robert  Grier  Cooke: 

Captain  Kidd  and  Other  Charades.  By  Flor- 
ence L.  Sahler. 

A  book  of  clever  enigmas  in  verse. 
There  is  a  key  which  enables  the  person 
solving  the  puzzles  to  make  sure  that 
they  are  right. 

Six  Incursions  (by  a  Predatory  Pew)  into 
Some  Theologic  Fastnesses.  By  Edward 
Augustus  Jenks. 

It  is  the  author's  aim  in  this  book  to 
bring  back,  if  possible,  the  fast  lapsing 
belief  in  a  personal  God,  and  to  make 
Him  real  again. 

r.  K.  Crowell  and  Company: 

Stories  of  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights. 
As  told  in  Malory's  "Morte  D' Arthur." 

A  collection  of  stories  told  by  King 
Arthur  and  his  knights  five  or  six  hun- 
dred years  ago.  There  are,  also,  chapters 
devoted  to  the  birth  and  death  of  King 
Arthur. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 

Raiderland.    By  S.  R.  Crockett. 

All  about  grey  Galloway,  its  stories, 
traditions,  characters,  humours.  This 
sub-title  is  very  explanatory  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  book.  Mr.  Crockett  has 
endeavoured  to  bring  together  all  he  has 
ever  written  about  Galloway  for  the 
use  of  Galloway  lovers  and  Galloway 
travellers,  but  it  is  equally  as  interesting 
to  those  who  have  never  visited  the 
place. 

Scroggins.    By  John  Uri  Lloyd. 

Scroggins  was  a  stage  driver  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  accumulated  a  million  dol- 
lars, which  proved  to  be  a  great  burden 
to  him.  So  long  as  he  had  the  money 
he  was  never  happy;  after  disposing 
of  it  he  secured  the  contentment  so  much 
desired.  Illustrations  and  decorations 
by  Reginald  B.  Birch  enhance  the  value 
of  the  book. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

The  Tomboy  at  Work.  By  Jeannette  L. 
Gilder. 

The  sequel  to  "The  Autobiography  of 
a  Tomboy"  is  a  story  of  Miss  Gilder's 
own  early  experiences  while  endeavour- 
ing to  earn  her  livelihood.  It  is  written 
in  a  bright  style  and  is  full  of  humour. 
Numerous  illustrations  add  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  book. 

Guthrie  of  the  Times.  By  Joseph  A.  Alt- 
sheler. 

A  story  of  love,  politics,  and  journal- 
ism, in  which  the  central  figure,  Guth- 
rie, is  a  young  American  of  sterling 
qualities.  The  turning  point  of  the 
story  depends  on  the  impeachment  of  the 
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Speaker  of  the  House  of  a  Middle  State 
Legnislature. 

How  to  Study  Shakespeare.  By  William 
H.  Fleming.  With  introduction  by  W. 
J.  Rolfe. 

This  guide  to  the  student  of  Shake- 
speare, which  is  Series  IV.,  includes 
Richard  H.,  Cymbeline,  I.  King  Henry 
IV.,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  II. 
King  Henry  IV. 

Nancy's  Country  Christmas  and  Other  Sto- 
ries.   By  Eleanor  Hoyt. 

Ten  stories,  most  of  which  have  been 
previously  published.  The  book  takes 
its  title  from  the  first  story.  Among 
the  others  are  The  Littlest  Sister,  A 
Visiting  Peer,  The  Vanishing  Boarder, 
In  the  Light  of  Christmas  Candles,  In 
Oklahoma,  etc. 

Diane.    By  Katherine  Holland  Brown. 

Miss  Brown  presents  a  very  pleasing 
incident  in  American  history  which 
has  never  before  been  noticed  by 
novelists.  Icaria  forms  the  background 
of  the  book.  In  this  French  settlement 
there  is  a  charming  romantic  affair,  in 
which  Diane  appears  as  the  heroine. 

R.  F.  Fenno  and  Company: 

The  Albert  Gate  Mystery.  Further  Adven- 
tures of  Reginald  Brett,  Barrister  Detec- 
tive.   By  Louis  Tracy. 

A  detective  story.  It  deals  with  the 
disappearance  of  some  fifty  diamonds 
belonging  to  the  Sultan,  which  had  been 
taken  to  an  Albert  Gate  mansion  by  a 
number  of  Turkish  gentlemen  to  be  cut 
and  polished.  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
tection of  these  men  and  jewels  by  the 
English  Government  and  the  police,  four 
of  the  party  were  found  dead  one  morn- 
ing and  the  diamonds  gone.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  book  concerns  the  unravel- 
ling of  the  mystery. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

Nostromo.    By  Joseph  Conrad. 

A  review  of  this  book  appeared  in  the 
November  Bookman. 

The  Land  of  Riddles.  Russia  of  To-Day. 
By  Dr.  Hugo  Ganz. 

A  volume  purporting  to  give  an  un- 
biassed description  of  Russian  affairs  as 
they  are  to-day.  This  information  has 
been  secured  by  Hugo  Ganz,  the  Vene- 
tian journalist,  who  made  a  special  visit 
to  Russia  for  this  purpose.  The  work 
is  translated  and  edited  by  Herman 
Rosenthal. 

Phases  of  Modern  Music.  By  Lawrence  Gil- 
man. 

A  dozen  sketches  on  different  phases 
of  modem  music,  originally  published  in 
various  magazines.  Some  of  the  sub- 
jects treated  are  "  Parsifal"  and  Its  Sig- 
nificance, Wagner,  Verdi,  Grieg,  Rich- 
ard Strauss,  etc 


Red  Hunters  and  the  Animal  People.  By 
Charles  A.  Eastman. 

These  Indian  stories  are  written  by  a 
Sioux  Indian,  who  now  practices  medi- 
cine among  the  Red  men.  They  arc 
founded  upon  the  common  experiences 
and  observations  of  this  race. 

In  Camp  at  Bear  PonJ.  By  Henry  Edward 
Rood. 

The  adventures  of  two  boys  during 
a  month  spent  in  camping  in  the  woods, 
on  the  front  of  a  lake  in  the  bear  coun- 
try of  Pennsylvania.  While  there  they 
discover  the  remains  of  an  old  Indian 
camp-fire. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

The  History  of  Tom  Jones,  a  Foundling. 
By  Henry  Fielding.  Abridgment  by  Bur- 
ton E.  Stevenson. 

This  abridgment  for  the  most  part  fol- 
lows the  recognised  lines  of  criticism. 
The  chief  characters  and  nearly  all  the 
minor  ones  remain  as  in  the  original, 
and  no  detail  has  been  omitted  which 
assists  the  understanding  of  the  story. 

The  Marathon  Mystery.  By  Burton  E. 
Stevenson. 

A  detective  story  in  which  a  strange 
murder,  which  occurs  in  Manhattan  on 
a  very  stormy  night,  is  the  important 
feature.  Another  storm  on  the  Great 
South  Bay  is  also  closely  allied  with 
the  plot.  The  mysterious  connection 
with  the  events  of  a  vampire  add  much 
to  the  uncanniness  of  the  tale. 

Pedagogues  and  Parents.  By  Ella  Calista 
Wilson. 

A  discussion  of  schools  and  education, 
actual  and  ideal,  and  of  some  of  the 
older  educational  classics.  The  author 
dedicates  the  book  to  those  "whose  con- 
cern for  their  dear  little  ones  makes 
them  so  irregularly  bold  that  they  dare 
consult  their  own  reason  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  rather  than  wholly 
to  rely  upon  Old  Custom." 

Dandelion    Cottage.     By    Carroll    Watson 

Rankin. 

Four  young  girls  set  up  housekeeping 
in  a  dilapidated  cottage  and  furnish  it 
with  odds  and  ends.  In  this  they  spend 
a  very  pleasant  summer.  A  wholesome 
story  for  girls. 

The  Custodian.     By  Archibald  Eyre. 

The  story  deals  with  a  Princess,  who 
has  been  induced  by  a  young  villain  to 
leave  her  father's  court  in  order  that  she 
may  marry  him,  and  the  grandson  of  a 
British  duchess,  a  young  man  of  ster- 
ling qualities  but  with  no  knowledge  of 
the  world,  who  is  sent  to  rescue  the 
girl. 

The  Nibclungeblied.  Translated  by  George 
Henry  Needier. 

A  translation  into  rhymed  English 
verse  in  the  metre  of  the  originiL 
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Nelson's  Yankee  Boy.   By  F.  H.  Costello. 

The  adventures  of  a  plucky  young 
New  Englander  at  Trafalgar  and  else- 
where, and  later  in  the  War  of  181  z 
The  book  has  six  illustrations. 

Mr.  Waddy's  Return.    By  Theodore  Win- 
throp.    Edited  by  Burton  E.  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Winthrop's  death  occurred  before 
the  original  draft  of  this  novel  was 
revised,  but  the  words  and  arrangement 
have  been  but  little  changed  by  the  edi- 
tor. It  is  a  story  of  ante-bellum  days, 
and  deals  with  the  return  to  Boston  and 
Newport  of  Mr.  Ira  Waddy  from  India. 

On  Etna.    By  Norma  Lorimer. 

A  romance  of  which  the  scene  is  laid 
in  Sicily,  under  the  shadow  of  Etna. 
The  heroine,  an  English  girl,  is  ab- 
ducted and  held  in  ransom  by  the 
Mafia,  at  the  instigation  of  a  prince  who 
hoped  to  marry  her.  During  her  life 
among  the  brigands  she  falls  in  love  with 
the  captain  and  he  with  her.  The  turn- 
ing point  of  the  story  is  reached  when 
her  lover  is  captured  and  she  reveals 
the  secret  of  her  heart. 

John  Lane: 

The  Specialist    By  A.  M.  Irvine. 

A  review  of  this  book  will  appear  in 
a  subsequent  number  of  The  Bookman. 

Captain  Amy  as.    By  Dolf  Wyllarde. 

This  book  will  be  reviewed  in  a  later 
number  of  The  Bookman. 

William      Shakespeare.      Pedagogue      and 
Poacher.    By  Richard  Garnett. 

A  drama  in  verse.  The  plot  of  the 
play  is  founded  on  Shakespeare's  tradi- 
tional poaching  episodes  just  before  his 
exit  from  Stratford.  The  principal  char- 
acters are  Wm.  Shakespeare,  Ann 
Shakespeare,  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  and 
Lady  Lucy. 

Selected  Poems.    By  John  Davidson. 

In  this  volume  is  included  a  selection 
of  poems  previously  appearing  in  other 
collections  by  the  same  author. 

A   New   Paola  and   Francesca.     By  Annie 
E.  Holdsworth. 

A  strange  fate  attends  the  heroine  of 
this  novel,  the  scenes  of  which  are  laid 
in  Italy  and  Scotland.  The  girl's  father, 
shortly  before  his  death,  expressed  the 
wish  that  she  should  marry  the  heir  to 
the  family  title,  whom  she  had  never 
seen.  She  meets  the  brother  of  the 
heir,  mistakes  him  for  the  heir,  and 
falls  in  love  with  him.  A  complication 
of  circumstances  and  events  follows. 

The  Fishers.    By  J.  Henry  Harris. 

Descriptions  of  life  on  the  Cornish 
coast,  with  its  ancient  customs  and  su- 
perstitions. There  are  three  stories  in 
the  volume:  Launch  of  the  Dulcie,  The 
Fishers  of  St.  Forth,  and  Robert  Pen- 
dean. 


Fifty  Leaders  of  British  Sport    By  Ernest 
C.  Elliott 

Here  are  portraits  of  leaders  in  almost 
all  kinds  of  sport  in  Britain,  such  as 
cricket,  fishing,  golf,  hunting,  automobil- 
ing,  baseball,  fencing,  polo,  hock^, 
skating,  etc.  The  leaders  chosen  include 
such  men  as  King  Edward  VII.,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  Egerton  Castle, 
the  Earl  of  Ancaster,  Lord  Balfour,  and 
forty-five  other  men  of  prominence. 

Daumier   &    Gavarni.     Edited   by   Charles 
Holme. 

A  reproduction  of  a  number  of  comic 
illustrations  drawn  by  these  two  artists, 
many  of  which  appeared  in  Le  Charivari, 
They  include  about  twenty  colour  plates 
and  photogravures,  and  one  hundred  re- 
productions of  drawings  in  black  and 
white. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company: 

American  Familiar  Verse.    Edited  by  Bran- 
der  Matthews. 

A  selection  of  the  best  specimens  of 
poetry  by  American  authors.  The  vol- 
ume is  included  in  the  Wampum  Library. 

Modem  Musical  Drift.    By  W.  J.  Hender- 
son. 

Discussions  of  various  musical  master- 

Sieces.  They  include  Parsifalia,  Der 
ing  des  Nibelungen,  and  Isolde's  Serv- 
ing-Woman. The  Italian  Opera,  the 
Oratorio  of  To-Day,  and  the  works  of 
Richard  Strauss  are  also  commented 
upon. 

The  Abbess  of  Vlaye.    By  Stanley  J.  Wey- 
man. 

Henry  IV.  orders  M.  des  Af^dkux  to 
regain  possession  of  Vlaye  within  six 
weeks ;  failure  would  mean  a  loss  of  the 
tenancy  of  Penigorve.  With  the  aid  of 
the  Abbess  of  vlaye  he  succeeds  in  his 
undertaking,  but  undergoes  various  ex- 
periences in  the  meantime.  He  is  helped 
out  of  many  difl5culties  by  Henry,  Duke 
of  Joyeuse,  who  is  an  important  charac- 
ter in  the  book. 

The  Macmillan  Company: 

Beethoven  and  His  Forerunners.    By  Daniel 
Gregory  Mason. 

A  general  outline  of  the  development 
of  instrumental  music  up  to  its  first 
great  culmination  in  the  work  of  Beet- 
hoven. 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire.    By  James  Bryce. 

To  this  new  edition  has  been  added 
a  chronological  table  of  events  and  three 
maps.  It  has  been  enlarged  and  revised 
throughout.  Statements  which  seemed 
to  have  been  too  broadly  expressed,  or 
which  political  changes  have  made  no 
longer  true,  have  beoi  corrected. 

The  Story  of  Fcrrara.    By  Ella  Noyes.    Il- 
lustrated by  Dora  Noyes. 

Tourists  trmveUiog  in  Italy  tome  years 
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ago  rarely  failed  to  visit  Ferrara,  but 
it  is  seldom  visited  to-day  on  account 
of  the  city's  reputed  unheal thfulness. 
The  story  of  the  princes  and  the  house 
of  Este,  which  eventually  modelled  the 
city  to  its  liking,  occupies  a  large  part 
of  the  story  of  Ferrara.  Miss  Noyes 
says  that  some  days  spent  in  this  quaint 
old  mediaeval  city  would  prove  vastly 
profitable. 

History  of  the  United  States.    Vol.  V.    By 
James  Ford  Rhodes. 

The  fifth  volume  of  this  series  covers 
the  events  which  make  the  history  of  the 
United  States  between  1864-1866.  They 
include  the  capture  of  Savannah,  the 
Franklin  ancl  Nashville  campaign,  Mis- 
souri as  a  free  State,  the  peace  efforts 
of  the  South,  Northern  and  Southern 
society,  character  of  Andrew  Johnson, 
the  campaign  of  1866,  and  three  national 
conventions. 

The  Sin  of  David.    By  Stephen  Phillips. 

A  drama  in  three  acts.  It  is  laid  in 
the  time  of  Cromwell,  and  has  for  its 
theme  the  story  of  David  and  Uriah. 
This  book  will  be  reviewed  in  a  subse- 
quent number  of  The  Bookman. 

William  Shakespeare.    Poet,  Dramatist,  and 
Man.     By  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie. 

In  the  new  preface  which  he  has  given 
to  this  edition,  the  author  says  that  he 
has  endeavoured  through  this  book  to 
present  the  man  as  he  is  disclosed  by  the 
results  of  the  long  and  loving  study 
of  a  group  of  scholars  who  have  searched 
the  whole  field  of  contemporary  litera- 
ture, records,  and  history. 

Parables    of    Life.      By    Hamilton    Wright 
Mabie. 

To  this  edition  four  new  chapters  have 
been  added.  There  are  eight  full-page 
photogravures. 

Out  of  the  Northland.    By  Emilie  Kip  Baker. 

A  little  book  written  in  a  simple  style 
so  that  children  may  read  and  under- 
stand the  stories  from  Scandinavian 
mythology. 

The  Road  in  Tuscany.    By  Maurice  Hewlett. 

A  review  of  this  work  will  appear  in  a 
later  number  of  this  magazine. 

The    Christian    Opportunity.      By    Randall 
Thomas  Davidson,  D.D. 

A  selection  of  thirteen  of  the  speeches 
and  sermons  delivered  on  different  occa- 
sions during  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury's visit  to  America.  They  include 
the  sermons  in  Quebec  Cathedral,  St. 
James*  Cathedral.  Toronto,  Trinity 
Church,  New  York,  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  and  the  addresses  in  Faneuil 
Hall.  Boston.  Montreal  Cathedral,  to  the 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  Philadel- 
phia, "Salutation"  at  Washington,  etc. 

Pathfinders  of  the  West.    By  A.  C.  Laut. 

The  major  part  of  this  work  has  ap- 


peared serially  in  New  York  magazines. 
It  is  a  history  of  the  West,  claiming  the 
discoverers  of  this  country  to  be  Sieur 
Pierre  Esprit  Radisson  and  Sieur  Me- 
dard  Chouart  Groseillers  and  not  Mar- 
quette, Joliet,  and  La  Salle,  as  hereto- 
fore believed. 

The  Quest  of  John  Chapman.     By  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis. 

The  story  of  a  forgotten  hero:  the 
man  known  as  **Johnny  Appleseed,"  who 
in  September,  1790,  drifted  down  the 
Ohio  in  a  boat  filled  with  appleseeds. 
He  aimed  to  go  in  advance  of  the  set- 
tlers and  plant  orchards  in  the  wilder- 
ness. In  the  various  openings  in  the  for- 
est he  would  dig  up  the  soil  and  plant 
several  thousand  apple  seeds,  protecting 
them  from  the  deer  by  a  fence  made  of 
brush. 

Th.   Nast.     His  Period  and  His  Pictures. 
By  Albert  Bigelow  Paine. 

A  review  of  this  book  appears  else- 
where in  this  magazine. 

McClure,  Phillips  and  Company: 

The  Country  Home.    By  R  P.  Powell. 

A  book  which  aims  to  cover  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  establishing  oneself  in 
the  country.  Valuable  suggestions  are 
given  concerning  the  selection  of  the 
grounds,  the  building  of  the  house,  the 
water  supply,  sanitation,  garden,  vine- 
yard, flowers,  and  animals.  The  work 
is  well  illustrated. 

Cabbages  and  Kings.    By  O.  Henry. 

A  tale  of  life  in  Central  America.  The 
author  has  woven  into  a  story  many 
of  the  happenings  which  occurred,  as 
well  as  the  impressions  made  upon  him, 
while  he  was  in  that  country. 

Far   From   the   Maddening  Girls.     By  Dr. 
Guy  Wetmore  Carryl. 

With  a  firm  determination  to  remain 
a  bachelor,  the  hero  of  this  story  builds 
a  house  in  the  woods,  which  he  names 
"Shingle  Blessedness."  While  wander- 
ing around  his  estate  he  meets  a  clever 
young  lady  living  in  the  vicinity,  who 
becomes  the  direct  cause  of  upsetting  all 
his  plans. 

French  Home  Cooking.    By  Berthe  Julienne 
Low. 

A  book  of  French  recipes  adapted  to 
the  American  kitchen.  Each  chapter  is 
devoted  to  a  separate  subject,  such  as 
soups,  fish,  vegetables,  sauces,  etc 

James  Pott  and  Company: 

An  Indian  Garden.    By  Mrs.  Henry  Cooper 
Eggar. 

A  volume  giving  an  account  of  the 
author's  life  in  India.  Mrs.  Eggar  not 
only  describes  plant  life,  but  the  various 
animals,  snakes,  birds,  and  insects  to 
be  found  in  this  countiy,  and  the  people 
with  whom  she  comes  in  contact 
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G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons: 

The  Garden  of  Years  and  Other  Poems.    By 
Guy  Wetmore  Carryl. 

A  number  of  these  poems  have  ap- 
peared in  magazines,  but  there  are  a  few 
which  were  completed  just  before  the 
author's  death. 

Bucking    the    Sagebrush.     By    Charles    J. 
Steedman. 

An  account  of  the  experiences  of  the 
author  during  his  first  trip  over  the 
Oregon  trail  in  the  seventies,  while  a 
cowboy.  Mr.  Steedman  vouches  for  the 
veracity  of  every  incident  related. 

The  United  States.    2  vols.    By  Edwin  Erie 
Sparks. 

In  these  volumes  the  author  has  made 
an  effort  to  find  truth  in  a  medium 
ground;  to  trace  the  gradual  evolution 
of  a  confederate  republic  under  the  laws 
of  necessity;  to  acknowledge  that  radi- 
cal departures  have  been  made  from  first 
ideals  as  a  result  of  progress;  to  take 
into  constant  consideration  the  underly- 
ing forces  of  heredity  and  environment 
The  work  belongs  to  the  Story  of  the 
Nations  Series. 

Marjorie  Fleming.    The  Story  of  Pet  Mar- 
jorie.    By  L.  MacBean. 

Marjorie  Fleming.     A  Story  of  Child-Life 
Fifty  Years  Ago.    By  Dr.  John  Brown. 

A  story  of  all  that  is  known  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  pet,  who  died  when  but 
eight  years  of  age.  In  addition  to  Dr. 
Brown's  well-known  account  of  the 
friendship  which  existed  between  Scott 
and  Marjorie,  the  volume  contains  the 
latter's  writings  and  her  rhymes. 

Swedish  Life  in  Town  and   Country.     By 
O.  G.  von  Heidenstam. 

A  general  survey  of  rural  and  town 
life  in  Sweden.  It  deals  also  with  the 
government,  political  life,  capital,  edu- 
cation, literature,  arts,  agriculture,  in- 
dustries, trades,  sports,  and  games  of 
these  people. 

Portraits  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  2 
vols.    By  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve. 

The  first  volume  contains  literary 
studies  of  men  and  women  in  public  life; 
the  second  volume  concerns  the  preach- 
ers, the  dramatic  writers,  and  the  wo- 
men of  the  salon.  Miss  Katharine  P. 
Wormeley  has  made  the  translations. 
The  books  are  well  illustrated. 

Wellington— Soldier  and  Statesman,  and  the 
Revival  of  the  Military  Power  of  Eng- 
land.   By  William  O'Connor  Morris. 

A  book  in  the  Heroes  of  the  Nations 
Series.  A  complementary  volume  to 
the  author's  earlier  work  on  Napoleon. 
Wellington  is  treated  mainly  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  soldier. 


Fleming  H,  Revell  Company: 

The  Prospector.    By  Ralph  Connor. 

Crow's  Nest  Pass,  in  which  place  the 
scenes  of  this  tale  are  laid,  is  a  mountain 
pass  leading  from  the  Canadian  North- 
west across  the  line  into  British  Colum- 
bia. The  story  deals  with  the  time  when 
this  country  had  but  few  inhabitants, 
and  these  were  prospectors,  cowboys  and 
fortune  hunters.  A  college  graduate 
from  the  East,  a  manly  man,  sacrifices 
his  home,  friends,  and  mother,  and  goes 
from  a  sense  of  duty  into  this  wild 
country,  introducing  to  these  Western 
people  a  necessary  muscular  Christianity 
in  defence  of  the  weak  or  in  uphold- 
ing the  right. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons: 

John  Bunyan.    By  W.  Hale  White. 

The  main  part  of  this  book  relates  to 
Bunyan  as  expressed  in  his  writings. 
It  is  an  interpretation  of  the  man  and 
his  work  designed  to  interest  the  people 
of  the  present  day.  It  belongs  to  the 
Literary  Lives  Series. 

The    Negro.     The    Southerner's    Problem. 
By  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 

Mr.  Page  does  not  claim  his  book  to 
be  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  negro 
problem.  He  has  made  the  attempt, 
after  years  of  study  and  of  more  or  less 
familiarity  with  some  phases  of  the 
problem,  to  present  them  plainly,  can- 
didly, and,  as  far  as  possible,  temper- 
ately. 

With  Kuroki   in  Manchuria.    By  Frederick 
Palmer. 

Campaigning  for  five  months  with  the 
Japanese  army  has  enabled  the  author  to 
present  to  the  general  public  a  true  and 
very  clear  nen  picture  of  this  Oriental 
war.  Believing  that  the  battle  of  Liao- 
yang  would  end  for  the  year  the  opera- 
tions in  Manchuria,  Mr.  Palmer  left  the 
army  and  returned  home.  His  book, 
therefore,  does  not  deal  with  events 
after  that  date.  In  addition  to  descrip- 
tions of  the  various  battles,  the  volume 
contains  chapters  explanatory  of  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  Japanese 
and  their  methods  of  warfare. 

Christmas    Eve    on    Lonesome.     By    John 
Fox,  Jr. 

A  collection  of  six  Kentucky  stories, 
the  first  of  which  gives  the  title  to  the 
book.  The  themes  of  the  stories  are 
varied:  two  are  humorous,  one  concerns 
Seton,  a  small  dog,  one  deals  with  re- 
pentance, and  two  with  forgiveness. 
The  titles  are :  The  Army  of  the  Calla- 
han, The  Last  Stetson,  The  Pardon  of 
Becky  Day,  A  Crisis  for  the  Guard,  and 
Christmas  Night  with  Satan. 

Handicraft  and  Recreation  for  Girls.     By 
Lina  Beard  and  Adelia  B.  Beard. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts 
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The  first  is  devoted  to  occupations  or 
handicraft.  This  explains  how  to  spin, 
weave,  model  in  tissue-paper,  mould 
clay,  and  do  a  number  of  other  things. 
The  second  part,  on  recreations,  sug- 
gests many  different  forms  of  amuse- 
ment, such  as  a  paper  chase,  a  straw- 
ride  picnic,  storckecping.  magic  cloth, 
Hallowe'en  revels.  May  Day  amuse- 
ments, etc. 

Dai  Nippon.    By  Henry  Dyer. 

A  study  in  national  evolution.  The 
book  aims  to  point  out  the  forces  which 
have  been  at  work  in  bringing  about 
the  rise  of  Japan  as  a  member  of  the 
comity  of  nations,  and  to  note  some  of 
the  chief  results. 

Nuremberg.     By  Herman  Uhdc-Bcrnays. 

Ix)ndon  as  an  Art  City.  By  Mrs.  Steuart 
Erskine. 

Venice  as  an  Art  City.     By  Albert  Zacher. 

Three  additions  to  the  Langham  Se- 
ries of  Art  Monographs.  They  are  well 
bound  and  illustrated  and  of  a  con- 
venient size. 

Drawings  of  Holbein. 

A  collection  of  fifty  drawings  on  a 
large  scale,  many  of  them  being  printed 
in  tints.  There  is  also  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  artist. 

The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante — The  Inferno. 
A  translation  and  commentary  by  Mar- 
vin R.  Vincent,  D.D. 

A  literal  translation,  in  which  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  produce  a 
smooth  English  poem. 

The  Temper  of  the  XVHth  Century  in  Eng- 
lish  Literature.     By  Barrett  Wendell. 

A  collection  of  Clark  lectures  given  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1902- 
1903.  The  author  gives  as  the  purpose 
of  the  book  "to  indicate  the  manner  in 
which  the  national  temper  of  England, 
as  revealed  in  seventeenth-century  lit- 
erature, changed  from  a  temper  an- 
cestrally connnon  to  modern  England 
and  to  modern  America,  and  became, 
before  the  century  closed,  something 
which  later  time  must  recogni-e  as  dis- 
tinctly, specifically  Engli.sh." 

Everyday  People.    By  Charles  Dana  Gibson. 

A  handsome  volume  of  drawings  in 
Mr.  Gibson's  usual  artistic  style.  The 
pictures  re])resent  many  scenes  from 
everyday  life,  such  as  "I'ellow  Passen- 
gers in  the  Same  Boat,"  "The  Adven- 
tures of  Mr.  Tagg  and  His  Family," 
"At  the  Matinee,"  and  a  number  of 
others. 

Retrospects.     By  William  Knight. 

Interesting  incidents  concerning 
Thomas  Carlyle.  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice.  Alfred  Tennyson,  Robert 
Browning.  James  Martineau.  Arthur 
Stanley,  Matthew  Arnold,  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone, William  Davies,  James  Smetham, 


Whitwell  Elwin.  Anna  Swanwick.  and 
J.  Henry  Shorthouse,  all  personal  ac- 
quaintances of  the  author,  are  here  re- 
lated. 

Great  Englishmen  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
By  Sidney  Lee. 

A  series  of  eieht  lectures  delivered 
at  Lowell  Institute,  Boston,  in  the  spring 
of  1903  constitutes  the  basis  of  this  vol- 
ume. The  personages  selected  for  study 
are:  Sir  Thomas  More.  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney. Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Edmund  Spen- 
ser. Francis  Bacon,  and  William  Shake- 
speare. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company: 

American  Wives  and  Others.    By  Jerome  K. 
Jerome. 

A  collection  of  twenty-five  sketches 
written  in  the  humorous  vein  of  "The 
Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow"  and 
"Three  Men  in  a  Boat."  One  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  Mr.  Jerome  ad- 
mires American  women  is  that  they  lis- 
ten while  he  talks  to  them.  The  titles 
of  some  of  these  sketches  are :  American 
Wives  a  la  Mode,  Red  Hot  Stoves  I 
Have  Met,  Sport-Stricken  Mortals, 
Goodness  That  Grates  on  Us.  Waiters 
I  Have  Known,  American  Girls*  Eti- 
quette, The  Amenities  of  Cheerful  Ly- 
ing, etc. 

The  Oriental  Rug  Book.    By  Mary  Church- 
ill Ripley. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-four  illus- 
trations are  of  great  assistance  to  the 
reader  of  this  book.  It  is  a  volume 
which  describes  the  various  kinds  of 
Oriental  rugs,  and  explains  the  mean- 
ing of  the  different  patterns.  The  evo- 
lution from  natural  to  conventional  de- 
sign is  also  pointed  out. 

The  Lace  Book.     By  N.  Hudson  Moore. 

.•\  beautifully  bound  and  illustrated 
volume  containing  seventy  engravings 
showing  specimens  of  lace  on  its  wearer 
in  famous  portraits.  It  covers  discus- 
sions on  The  Growth  of  Lace,  Italian 
T^ce.  Flemish  Lace,  French  and  Span- 
ish Laces,  and  English  and  Irish  Laces. 

-\s  They  Were  and  As  They  Should  Have 
Been.     Drawn  by  Olga  Morgan. 

Juvenile.  A  volume  of  pictures. 
There  are  two  pictures  on  each  page: 
one  showing  what  the  twins  really  did. 
and  the  other  what  they  should  have 
done  at  different  times. 

Buster  Brown  Abroad.     By  R.  F.  Outcault. 
Juvenile. 

The  War  Between  Russia  and  Japan.     By 
Count  Leo  Tolstoy. 

In  this  book  Count  Tolstoy  denounces 
the  method  of  procedure  employed  in 
the  Russia-Japan  War.  and  discusses  its 
various  phases. 

A  Japanese  Romance.     By  Give  Holland. 
A  romance  in  which  Somerville,  an 
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artist  fails  in  his  attempt  to  win  an 
"English  girl  whom  he  meets  on  the  ship 
en  route  for  Japan.  During  his  stay  in 
the  Orient  he  is  loved  by  two  Japanese 
women.  Upon  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
he  marries  the  one  of  these  women  whom 
he  rescues  from  "The  Welcoming 
Geisha."  into  which  place  she  has  been 
put  by  her  rival.  Repenting  of  his  rash- 
ness, he  consults  the  "Orient  Queen," 
with  the  result  that  he  is  "reminded  of 
the  woman  he  desires,  and  the  image  of 
her  he  has  found  no  longer  interesting 
is  correspondingly  obliterated."  He 
then  seeks  and  wins  the  English  girl 
whom  he  loves. 

A.  Wesscls  Company: 

The  Legends  of  the  Iroquois.     By  William 
W.  Canfield. 

A  reprint  of  legends  told  many  years 
ago  by  Cornplanter,  the  famous  Seneca 
chief,  to  a  pioneer  of  western  New 
York. 

Memoirs  of  the  American  War.    By  Major- 
General   William   Heath. 

A  reprint  from  the  original  edition 
of  1798.  with  introduction  and  notes  by 
Rufus  Rockwell  Wilson.  It  is  one  of 
the  "Source  Books  of  American  His- 
tory." 

Famous  Battles  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Edited  by  Charles  Welsh. 

The  second  volume  in  this  series  of 
four  covers  the  famous  battles  foupfht 
from  T815-1860.  They  include  the  Bel- 
gian War  of  Independence,  The  De- 
struction of  the  British  Army,  The  Fall 
of  Chapultepec,  The  Siege  of  Sebastopol, 
etc. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Dana  Estcs  and  Company: 

Eliza.     By  Barry  Pain. 

An  Englishman,  who  has  a  very  good 
opinion  of  himself,  tells  of  his  domestic 
and  marital  experiences.  His  wife,  Eliza, 
usually  wins  out  in  the  end,  but  her 
husband  doesn't  realise  that  fact. 

A  Life  of  Shakespeare.    By  William  J.  Rolfe. 

This  work,  originally  prepared  as  a 
supplement  to  a  subscription  edition,  is 
now  published  in  a  separate  volume.  It 
aims  to  .include  all  the  known  facts  and 
reasonable  conjectures  regarding  the  life 
and  works  of  Shakespeare. 

De  Wolfe,  Fiske  and  Company: 

Cape    Cod    Folks.      By    Sarah    P.    McLean 
Greene. 

A  new  edition  of  a  well-known  book. 
It  is  illustrated  by  thirty-two  full-page 
half-tone  engravings  and  by  twenty-five 
vignettes.  It  presents  a  handsome  ap- 
pearance. 


The  Oliver  Ditson  Company: 

Modem   French    Songs.     Vols.    I.   and   II. 
Edited  by  Philip  Hale. 

Songs  by  Thirty  Americans.    Edited  by  Ru- 
pert Hughes. 

Fifty  Songs  by  Franz  Schubert.     Edited  by 
Henry  T.  Finck. 

Four  additional  volumes  to  the  Musi- 
cians' Library.  Each  volume  of  song 
is  issued  in  two  editions — one  for  hign 
voice  and  one  for  low  voice. 

Ginn  and  Company: 

Adventures  of  Pinocchio.     By  C.  Collodi. 

This  translation  of  a  popular  Italian 
classic  has  been  made  and  revised  by 
Sara  E.  H.  Lockwood.  There  are  many 
humorous  drawings.  It  appears  in  the 
Once  Upon  a  Time  Series. 

Education  of  the  Wage- Earners.  By  Thomas 
Davidson. 

The  account  of  an  experiment  of  one 
man  in  the  education  of  wage-earners; 
also  the  record  of  a  movement  along 
this  line  still  in  process  of  formation. 

Houghton,  MiMn  and  Company: 

Women  in  the  Fine  Arts.    By  Clara  Erskine 
Clement. 

A  biographical  and  critical  hand  book 
reviewing  the  work  done  by  women  in 
pointing,  sculpture,  and  the  lesser  arts, 
from  the  seventh  century  B.C.  to  the 
present  day. 

The  Dynamic  of  Christianity.     By  Edward 
Mortimer  Chapman. 

A  study  of  the  vital  and  permanent 
clement  in  the  Christian  religion,  in 
which  the  author  aims  to  define  the 
source  and  origin  of  power  in  this  faith. 

The  Story  of  St.  Paul.    By  Benjamin  Wis- 
ner  Bacon. 

A  great  contest  to  decide  whether 
Christianity  should  be  a  religion  for 
the  world  or  a  Jewish  sect  is  here  de- 
scribed. St.  Paul  is  the  central  figure. 
The  author's  method  has  been  to  first 
read  the  story  as  known  to  the  author 
of  Acts,  critically  comparing  it  with  the 
Epistles:  he  then  interprets  the  Epistles 
in  the  light  of  the  historical  results  thus 
obtained. 

Routine  and   Ideals.     By   LeBaron   Russell 
Briggs. 

A  volume  of  seven  of  the  most  impor- 
tant essays  which  Dean  Briggs  has  writ- 
ten since  1901.  The  book  takes  its  title 
from  the  first  essay,  the  others  are :  Har- 
vard and  the  Individual,  Address  to  the 
School  Children  of  Concord.  Commence- 
•ment  Address  at  Wellesley  College, 
Discipline  in  School  and  College.  The 
Mistakes  of  College  Life,  and  Mater 
Fortissiiiia. 
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Lee  and  Shepard: 

Talitha  Cutni.    By  Annie  J.  Holland. 

A  story  of  freedom  through  Christian 
Science.  There  are  five  sisters  connected 
with  the  family  here  described,  one  of 
whom  is  deformed.  By  means  of  kindly 
instruction  and  the  gift  of  "Science  and 
Health"  a  wonderful  change  takes  place. 

Self-Building  Through  Common  Sense 
Methods.      By  Corrilla  Banister. 

This  volume  aims  to  point  out  the 
way  to  develop  the  physical,  mental  and 
spiritual  health. 

Under  the  Mikado's  Flag.  By  Edward 
Stratemeyer. 

A  story  of  adventure  in  the  Soldiers 
of  Fortune  Series.  It  deals  with  two 
young  Americans  in  Korea  and  Man- 
churia during  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Japan. 

Lothrop  Publishing  Company: 

Looking  for  Alice.  By  Walter  Burgess 
Smith. 

Juvenile.  The  adventures  of  little 
Harriet,  who  goes  through  an  old  well 
looking  for  Alice  of  Wonderland. 

John  W.  Luce  and  Company: 

Stealthy  Steve.     By  Newton  Newkirk. 

One  of  The  Foolish  Series.  A  satiri- 
cal detective  story,  dealing  with  the 
quest  of  the  big  blue  diamond  by  the 
Six-Eyed  Sleuth. 

Fires  of  St.  John.  Hermann  Sudermann. 
Translated  and  adapted  by  Charles  Swick- 
ard. 

A  drama  in  four  acts.  The  plot  of  the 
play  centres  on  a  superstitious  belief 
that  on  one  night  in  each  year,  known 
as  St.  John's  night,  the  witches  burn 
upon  a  large  fire  the  spirits  of  dead  and 
perished  wishes.  Also  that  "whoever 
shall  give  or  receive  their  first  kiss  on 
St.  John's  eve.  their  love  is  scaled  and 
they  will  be  faithful  unto  death." 

L.  C.  Page  and  Company: 

Dnmas's  Paris.    By  Francis  Miltoun. 

Mr.  Miltoun  describes  a  large  part  of 
Paris,  for  the  reason  that  Dumas  lived 
in  scores  of  places.  In  this  volume  the 
author  follows  him  through  the  streets 
of  Paris  with  such  important  and  sig- 
nificant events  as  are  combined  "with 
the  scheme  of  his  literary  life  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived."  It  is  not  the 
Paris  of  to-day.  but  the  city  in  which 
this  famous  man  lived  his  life. 

The  Art  of  the  Louvre.  Bv  Mary  Knight 
Potter. 

A  brief  history  of  the  palace  and  of 
its  collection  of  paintings,  as  well  as 
descriptions  and  criticisms  of  many  of 
the  principal  pictures  and  their  artists. 
It  may  be  called  a  compilation  of  the 


?>inions  of  the  most  famous  art  critics, 
hose  opinions  have  been  taken  which 
seemed  to  the  author  to  be  most  gener- 
ally true,  and  of  especial  value  to  read- 
ers who  have  but  comparatively  little 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  book 
is  well  bound  and  contains  about  fifty 
duogravures. 

The  Prisoner  of  Mademoiselle.  By  Charles 
G.  D.  Roberts. 

Lieutenant  Zachary  Cowles  lands  in 
Acadia  during  the  period  of  Anglo- 
French  hostilities,  and  is  held  a  prisoner 
by  the  niece  of  the  Governor.  The  pris- 
oner and  mademoiselle,  whose  attach- 
ment for  each  other  is  shown  early  in 
the  story,  are  aided  in  their  elopement 
by  a  kind-hearted  and  convenient  priest 

The  Plimpton  Press: 

Peace  and  Progress.  By  Nathan  Haskell 
Dole. 

Three  symphonic  poems.  The  first,  The 
Building  of  the  Organ,  is  written  in  five 
movements,  and  the  other,  A  Vision  of 
Peace,  is  in  nine.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  booklet,  bound  in  paper  covers. 

Small,  Maynard  and  Company: 

Wit  and  Humour  of  Well-Known  Quota- 
tions.    Edited  by  Marshall  Brown. 

The  editor  has  selected  about  four 
hundred  well-known  quotations,  and 
after  each  one  has  added  humorous  wit- 
ticisms concerning  the  saying  which 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by 
newspapers  or  noted  persons. 

The  Beacon  Biographies  of  Eminent  Ameri- 
cans—Walt. Whitman.  By  Isaac  Hull 
Piatt. 

To  be  reviewed  in  a  subsequent  issue 
of  this  magazine. 

The  Lover's  Rubaiyat.  Edited  by  Jessie  B. 
Rittenhouse. 

An  arrangement  of  Omar's  quatrains 
into  a  love  poem.  The  book  is  well 
bound. 

Herbert  B.   Turner  and  Company: 

Piney  Home.     By  George  Selwyn  Kimball. 

A  tale  of  romance  and  adventure 
founded  upon  facts,  the  scenes  of  which 
are  laid  in  Maine.  It  is  distinctly  a 
story  of  New  England. 

The  Quincunx  Case.  By  William  Dent  Pit- 
man. 

A  detective  story.  The  hero  under- 
takes to  find  the  formula  for  a  prepara- 
tion to  prevent  the  cracking  of  patent- 
leather,  which  formula  had  been  stolen 
by  a  band  of  robbers.  After  many  ex- 
citing adventures  and  escapes  he  accom- 
plishes his  three-fold  purpose:  finds 
the  formula,  gains  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  a  rich  but  sceptical  uncle, 
and  wins  the  hand  of  the  woman  he 
loves. 
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CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Bronson  and  Company: 

Twice  a  Man.    By  Gark  H.  Bronson. 

The  story  of  a  double  memory  case, 
representin^r  Erastus  Boges  as  losing  his 
memory.  His  mind,  which  has  become 
as  simple  as  a  babe's,  grows  to  man- 
hood the  second  time.  The  story  is 
founded  upon  facts,  and  two  incidents 
of  a  similar  nature  are  cited  in  an  ap- 
pendix by  the  author. 

A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company: 

When    Little    Boys    Sing.      By    John    and 
Rue  Carpenter. 

A  book  of  songs  for  very  young  chil- 
dren.    It  is  well  bound  and  illustrated. 

My  Lady  of  the  North.    By  Randall  Parrish. 

A  romance  concerning  Captain  Philip 
Wa)me,  an  officer  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  and  Edith  Brennan,  his  "Lady  of 
the  North."  Captain  Wayne  fights  for 
his  life  through  many  thrilling  adven- 
tures— not  on  his  own  account  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  woman  he  loved. 

The  Railway  Age: 

Letters  from  an  Old  Railway  Official.     By 
Charles  De  Lano  Hine. 

A  series  of  letters  from  an  old  rail- 
way official,  giving  good,  wholesome  ad- 
vice concerning  railroading  to  his  son. 
who  is  a  division  superintendent.  They 
cover  a  wide  range  of  topics  and  should 
be  of  great  interest  to  all  men  in  gen- 
eral and  railway  men  in  particular. 

Rand,  McNally  and  Company: 

Confessions  of  Marguerite.     By  Opie  Read. 

Marguerite,  a  young  girl  living  in  the 
rural  districts  of  Wisconsin,  labours 
under  the  delusion  that  she  has  a  talent 
for  painting  and  acting.  After  the  death 
of  her  parents  she  dismisses  her  country 
lover  and  goes  to  Chicago  to  live  by  her 
art.  This  resulting  in  failure,  she  tries 
the  stage  with  but  little  better  success. 
Although  temptations  are  offered  on  all 
sides.  Marguerite  leads  a  straightfor- 
ward life.  She  becomes  disgusted  with 
her  surroundings  and  finally  goes  back 
to  Wisconsin,  where  she  teaches  a  short 
time,  but  soon  meets  the  man  whom  she 
has  always  loved. 

Herbert  S.  Stone  and  Company: 

Three  Weeks  in  Europe.    By  John  U.  Hig- 

inbotham. 

From  notes  taken  from  his  diary,  the 
author  has  written  a  book  descriptive 
of  a  six  weeks'  vacation,  nineteen  days 
of  which  were  spent  on  the  steamer.  The 
volume  is  copiously  illustrated. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

P.  B  la  k  is  ton's  Sons  and  Company: 

Mental    Defectives.     Their   History.   Treat- 
ment, and  Training,    By  Martin  W-  Parr. 


To  be  reviewed  in  a  later  number  of 
The  Bookman. 

Henry  T,  Coates  and  Company: 

Completed    Proverbs.     By   Lisle   de   Vaux 
Matthewman  and  Claire  Victor  Dwiggins. 

A  small  volume  containing  one  hun- 
dred witticisms.  Characteristic  draw- 
ings greatly  enhance  the  interest  in  the 
book. 

George  W.  Jacobs  and  Company: 

Abraham  Lincoln.    By  Ellis  P.  Oberholtzer. 

The  first  in  the  American  Crisis  Biog- 
raphies, a  new  series.  Designed  ^  to  be 
an  unbiassed  story  of  Lincoln's  life. 

A  Dreamer  in  Paris.     By  William  Jasper 
Nicolls. 

A  small  volume  in  which  the  author 
describes  his  impressions  of  Paris.  The 
book  is  not  written  from  the  standpoint 
of  admiration. 

Mr.  Kris  Kringle.     By  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 

The  reproduction  of  a  story  written 
many  years  ago  for  the  Home  for  Crip- 
pled Children  in  Philadelphia.  A  young 
mother  and  her  two  children  are  strug- 
gling with  hard  times  which  have  come 
to  them,  and  Kris  Kringle  is  not  looked 
for  on  Christmns  Eve.  The  father  pays 
a  midnight  vi'?it  to  the  house,  imper- 
sonating Kris  Kringle.  and  leaves  many 
presents  and  a  letter  to  the  mother, 
which  is  the  means  of  their  becoming  a 
united  family.  The  book  is  well  dec- 
orated. 

/.  B.  Lippincott  Company: 

Morganatic.     By  Max  Nordau. 

A  novel  dealing  with  a  morganatic 
marriage,  its  effect  upon  character  and 
the  relations  of  individuals.  The  scenes 
are  laid  in  the  literary  and  journalistic 
circles  of  Paris,  and  in  the  courts  of 
foreign  principalities.  The  translation 
has  been  made  by  Elizabeth  Lee. 

Isle  of  Black  Fire.    By  Howard  R.  Garis. 

Three  American  boys  accompany  an 
expedition  in  search  of  an  island  un- 
known to  the  civilised  world.  A  ship- 
wrecked sailor,  who  has  escaped  from 
the  savage  inhabitants  of  the  island,  acts 
as  their  guide.  The  story  is  full  of 
exciting  adventure. 

Light  on  the  Hills.     By  Charles  G.  .Mbert- 
son. 

A  volume  of  verses  by  different  au- 
thors on  the  following  themes:  Life 
and  Death,  Immortality,  The  Blessed 
Dead,  Heaven.  Resurrection,  Recogni- 
tion, and  The  Larger  Hope. 

Kitty  of  the  Roses.     By  Ralph  Henry  Bar- 
bour. 

A  very  pretty  little  romance  in  which 
Kitty  and  a  yoimg  architect  are  the  cen- 
tral figures.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Kitty's 
rose  garden.    Frecjuept  iHqstrf^^ons  f^nd 
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mar^nal   decorations   give   the  book  a 
very  attractive  appearance. 

Ivan    the    Terrible.     By    K.    Waliskewski. 
Translated  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd. 

A  narration  of  Ivan  the  Terrible's 
great  work  in  consolidating  his  country, 
in  which  the  author  endeavours  to  show 
that  Ivan  was  not  terrible,  but  was  re- 
spected by  his  countrymen.  It  is  a  study 
of  Russia  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Shakespeare.      A    new    Variorum    Edition. 
Edited  by  Horace  Howard  Furness. 

Another  addition  to  the  A  New 
Variorum  edition  of  Shakespeare.  This 
volume  contains  "Love's  Labour's  Lost." 
which  is  the  fourteenth  play  that  Mr. 
Furness  has  brought  out  during  the  past 
thirty  years. 

Baccarat.     By  Frank  Danby. 

This  book  is  reviewed  elsewhere  in 
this  number. 

INDIANAPOLIS,   IND. 

The  Bohhs-Mcrrill  Company: 

Life  in  Sing  Sing.     By  Number  1500. 

Number  1500  gives  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  prison  life.  He  discusses  the 
diet,  discipline,  executions,  prisoners  of 
prominence,  escapes,  and  government 
of  the  prison.  He  also  relates  some  in- 
cidents of  convict  life,  gives  studies  from 
actual  criminal  life,  and  brings  out  many 
other  phases  of  existence  in  Sing  Sing. 
Number  1500  will  be  remembered  as  a 
contributor  to  The  Bookman. 

Zelda  Dameron.    By  Meredith  Nicholson. 

A  romance,  in  which  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  is  Zelda's  long  struggle 
with  her  miserly  father,  who,  through 
recklessness,  loses  her  fortune  in  a  wild 
.^speculation  in  corn.  However,  a  happy 
and  victorious  ending  to  this  life  of  sac- 
rifice and  hardships  awaits  the  girl.  The 
book  is  illustrated  in  colour. 

The  Man  on  the  Box.    By  Harold  MacGrath. 

The  hero  of  this  novel  falls  in  love 
with  a  girl  he  does  not  know.  He  be- 
comes her  groom  and  cither  drives  her 
about  or  accompanies  her  on  horseback 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  story.  The 
girl  knows  from  the  first  that  he  is  a 
gentleman  in  disguise,  and  very  soon 
discovers  that  he  is  the  brother  of  her 
dearest  friend.  She  guards  the  .secret 
as  well  as  he  does.  The  story  could 
have  but  one  ending. 

The  Girl  and  the  Kaiser.    By  Pauline  Brad- 
ford Mackie. 

A  romantic  story  of  an  American  girl 
living  with  her  uncle  at  the  court  of  the 
Kaiser. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Paul  Elder  and  Company: 
Yoscmite  Legends.    By  Bertha  H.  Smith. 


A  volume  composed  of  six  legends, 
each  of  which  represents  a  folk-song 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Ahwahneechc,  or 
Yosemite  dwellers.  There  are  thirteen 
full-page  illustrations. 

Upland  Pastures.    By  Adeline  Knapp. 

Eight  essays  on  the  general  subject 
of  Nature.  The  titles  of  the  various 
es.says  are:  The  Beginning  of  Things, 
Springtime  Showers.  Where  the  Bee 
Sucks.  Floral  Socialists,  Scouring- Weed. 
Wings  of  the  Morning.  An  Idyl  of  the 
Hills,  and  At  the  Smithy  Door.  The 
book  is  well  bound. 

The  Entirely  New  Cynic's  Calendar  of  Re- 
vised Wisdom  for  1905.  By  Ethel  Watts 
Mum  ford,  Oliver  Herford  and  Addison 
Mizner. 

A  book-calendar  in  wmcn  a  page  Is 
given  to  each  week.  It  contains  a  num- 
ber of  cynical  expressions  and  is  illus- 
trated profusely  in  black,  red,  and  white. 
The  volume  is  bound  in  gingham. 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

William  Brif^gs: 

Poems.    By  James  Alexander  Tucker. 

A  posthumous  volume  of  verse. 
There  is  a  prefatory  memoir  by  Arthur 
Stringer. 

LONDON.   ENGLAND. 

Duckworth  and  Company: 

Religious  Persecution.    By  E.  S.  P.  Haynes. 

The  author  gives  in  the  preface,  as  his 
aim  in  writing  this  book,  his  desire  to 
illustrate  historically  certain  aspects  of 
religious  persecution  and  toleration, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  have  not  been 
sufficiently  realised  either  by  statesmen 
or  historians. 

Elliott  Stock: 

Gleanings  in  Old  Garden  Literature.  By 
W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 

Issued  in  the  Popular  edition.  One 
of  the  Book-Lover's  Library  Series. 

T.  Fisher  Untviii: 

A  Wanderer  and  Other  Poems.  By  Leila 
Macdonald. 

A  collection  of  verse. 

SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Bulletin  Newspaper  Company,  Limited: 
The  Red  Pagan.    By  A.  G.  Stephens. 

This  book  is  for  the  most  part  a  re- 
print from  "1  he  Red  Pagcs^'  of  The 
Bulletin.  It  consists  of  a  collection  of 
short  essays  on  various  subjects.  A 
general  idea  of  the  book  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  following  sub-heads: 
What  is  Literature,  The  Philosophic 
Life,  Rhetorical  Raskin,  The  Genealogy 
of  Genius,  The  Bront6  Family,  etc 
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SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 

MONTH. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  six  most  pop- 
ular new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold 
between  the  ist  of  November  and  the  ist  of 
December : 

NEW  YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  A  Pillar  of  Light.  Tracy.    (Clode.)   $1.50. 

2.  The  Masquerader.    Thurston.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Sea  Wolf.     London.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  God's  Good  Man.   Corelli.    (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Beverly     of     Graustark.       McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,   Mead  &   Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

NEW  YORK,  UPTOWN. 

1.  The  Masquerader.    Thurston.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  An    Unsocial    Socialist.      Shaw.      (Bren- 

tano's.)    $1.25. 

3.  The  Sea  Wolf.     London.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Prodigal  Son.     Caine.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Prisoner  of  Mademoiselle.    Roberts. 

(Page.)    $1.50. 

6.  God's  Good  Man.    Corelli.    (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

ATLANTA,   GA. 

1.  The  Masquerader.    Thurston.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Beverly     of     Graustark.       McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,    Mead   &   Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Georgians.   Harbin.   (Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Sea  Wolf.     London.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Bethany.     Watson.      (Appleton.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.  Wiggin.    (Hough- 

ton,  Mifflin   &   Co.)    $1.25. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

1.  Beverly     of     Graustark.       McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,    Mead   &   Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Prodigal  Son.     Caine.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The    Undercurrent.     Grant     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The   Master's  Violin.    Reed.    (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Double  Harness.   Hope.    (McClure,  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)   $1.50. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  Nancy  Stair.    Lane.    (Appleton.)    $l.5a 

2.  The  Autobiography  of  Conway.  (Hottgh- 

ton,  Mi£9in  &  Co.)   $6.00  net 


3.  The  Masquerader.   Thurston.    (Harper.) 

4.  Routine  and  Ideals.  Briggs.   (Houghton, 

MifHin  &  Co.)   $1.00  net 

5.  The   Undercurrent     Grant     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Recollections  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Lee.     (Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.)    $2.50 
net 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Masquerader.    Thurston.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Beverly     of     Graustark.       McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Sea  Wolf.     London.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.  Wiggin.    (Hough- 

ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

5.  The  Undercurrent     Grant     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Law  of  the  Land.    Hough.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)   $1.50. 


CLEVELAND,  O. 

1.  My     Lady     of     the     North.       Parrish. 

(McClurg.)    $1.50. 

2.  Beverly     of     Graustark.       McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Masquerader.   Thurston.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Rose  of  Old  St  Louis.  Dillon.   (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  God's  Good  Man.    Corelli.    (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  In  the  Bishop's  Carriage.  Michelson.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 


CLEVELAND,  O. 

1.  The  Masquerader.    Thurston.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Sea  Wolf.     London.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Beverly     of     Graustark.       McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,   Mead  &   Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Man  on  the  Box.  McGrath.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50.  , 

5.  God's  Good  Man.   Corelli.    (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Truants.    Mason.     (Harper.)    $i.5a 


DENVER,  COL. 

1.  Beverly     of     Graustark.       McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Masquerader.    Thurston.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Jewel's  Story  Book.   Burnham.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Undercurrent.     Grant     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.  Wiggin.   (Hough- 

ton,  Mifflin  &  (3a)    S1.25. 

6.  The  lilaater's  Violin.    Reed.    (Putnam.) 

|i.Sa 
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INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  Zelda    Dameron.     Nicholson.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Man  on  the  Box.  MacGrath.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Yoke.    Miller.    (Bobbs-Mcrrill  Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Law  of  the  Land.    Hough.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Beverly     of     Graustark.       McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,    Mead   &   Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Jewel's  Story  Book.    Burnham.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)  $1.50. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  The  Masquerader.    Thurston.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Beverly     of     Graustark.       McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,    Mead   &   Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.  Wiggin.    (Hough- 

ton,  Mifflin   &   Co.)    $1.25. 

4.  Petals    of    Love.     Orthwein.      (Dodge.) 

$2.00. 

5.  The  Prodigal  Son.     Caine.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

6.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 


LOS    ANGELES,    CAL. 

1.  Captains  of  the  World.    Overton.   (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Masquerader.    Thurston.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.  Wiggin.    (Hough- 

ton,  Mifflin   &   Co.)    $1.25. 

4.  Old  Gorgon  Graham.   Lorimer.   (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Sea  Wolf.     London.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Prodigal  Son.     Caine.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  Beverly     of     Graustark.       McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,    Mead   &   Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Masquerader.    Thurston.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Prodigal  Son.     Caine.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Sea  Wolf.     London.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Christmas     Eve     on     Lonesome.      Fox. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

6.  The     House     of     Fulfilment.       Martin. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 


MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

1.  The  Masquerader.    Thurston.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 
3   Beverly     of     Graustark.       McCutcheon. 
(Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 


4.  A  Ladder  of  Swords.   Parker.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Double  Harness.   Hope.    (McClurc,  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Undercurrent.     Grant.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

1.  The  Masquerader.    Thurston.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Sea  Wolf.     London.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Prodigal  Son.     Caine.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.  Wiggin.    (Hough- 

ton,   Mifflin   &   Co.)    $1.25. 

5.  Jewel's  Story  Book.    Burnham.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The    Simple    Life.    Wagner.     (McClure, 

Phillips  &  Co.)    25  cents. 


MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

1.  God's  •  Good    Man.      Corelli.      (Briggs.) 

$1.25. 

2.  The  Mountains.     White.     (McClure,  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Prodigal  Son.     Caine.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

4.  A   Ladder  of  Swords.     Parker.     (Copp- 

Clark  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  Double  Harness.    Hope.    (Copp-Clark  Co.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Old  Gorgon  Graham.   Lorimer.  (Briggs.) 

$1-25. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1.  An   Angel  by   Brevet.     Pitkin.     (Lippin- 

cott.)    $1.50. 

2.  My  Lady  of  the  North.    Parrish.    (Mc- 

Clurg.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Sea  Wolf.     London.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Old  Gorgon  Graham.   Lorimer.   (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  Double  Harness.   Hope.    (McClure,  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  River   Children.    Stuart.     (Century  Co.) 

$1.00. 


NORFOLK,  VA. 

1.  The  Masquerader.    Thurston.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Beverly     of     Graustark.       McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,    Mead   &   Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Sea  Wolf.     London.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Man  on  the  Box.  McGrath.   (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Last  Hope.    Merriman.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Kitty  of  the  Roses.    Barbour.    (Lippin- 

cott.)    $2.oa 
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OMAHA,   NEB. 

1.  Beverly     of     Graustark.       McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Old  Gorgon  Graham.  Lorimer.   (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Masquerader.   Thurston.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Undercurrent.     Grant     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

^.  In  the  Bishop's  Carriage.  Michelson. 
(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)   $1.50. 

6.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.  Wiggin.  (Hough- 
ton,  MifBin  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

1.  The  Masquerader.   Thurston.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Beverly     of     Graustark.       McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Sea  Wolf.     London.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Prodigal  Son.     Caine.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The   Undercurrent.     Grant.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Double  Harness.   Hope.    (McClure,  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)    $1.50. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

1.  The  Conquest.    Dye.    (McClurg.)    $1.50. 

2.  Beverly     of     Graustark.       McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,   Mead  &   Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Masquerader.    Thurston.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Zelda    Dameron.     Nicholson.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  God's  Good  Man.   Corelli.    (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  A  Short  History  of  Oregon.    Johnston. 

(McClurg.)    $1.00  net 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

1.  The  Masquerader.    Thurston.    (Harper.) 

$1.50.  '       ^ 

2.  The  Truants.     Mason.     (Harper.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Common  Lot.  Herrick.  (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Little    Citizen.    Kelly.     (McClure,    Phillips 

&  Co.)   $1.50. 

5.  Beverly     of     Graustark.       McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The   Undercurrent.     Grant.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

1.  Recollections  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Lee.     (Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.)    $2.50 
net. 

2.  The  Masquerader.    Thurston.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Prodigal  Son.     Caine.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

4.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Eagle's  Shadow.     Cabell.    (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  Bred    in    the    Bone.    Page.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Masquerader.   Thurston.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Beverly     of     Graustark.       McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Susan  Clegg.  Warner.    (Little,  Brown  & 

Co.)    $1.00. 

4.  The    Undercurrent     Grant     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Vergilius.   Bachelor.    (Harper.)    $1.35. 

6.  The    Rose    of    Old    St    Louis.     Dillon. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.50. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

1.  The  Masquerader.   Thurston.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Sea  Wolf.     London.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Prodigal  Son.     Caine.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The   Simple   Life.     Wagner.     (McClure, 

Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

6.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.  Wiggin.    (Hough- 

ton,  Mifflin   &   Co.)    $1.25. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

1.  The  Masquerader.    Thurston.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Sea  Wolf.     London.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Nancy  Stair.    Lane.    (Appleton.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Prodigal  Son.     Caine.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Dialstone.   Jacobs.    (Scribner.)  1.50. 

6.  Prosit.    Qotho.     (Elder.)    $1.25. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

1.  The  Masquerader.    Thurston.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Beverly     of     Graustark.       McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,   Mead  &   Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Old  Gorgon  Graham.   Lorimer.   (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  Susan   Clegg.    Warner.     (Little,   Brown 

&  Co.)  $1.00. 

5.  Nancy  Stair.    Lane.    (Appleton.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Undercurrent.     Grant     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

1.  The  Rose  of  Old  St  Louis.  Dillon.  (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Beverly     of     Graustark.       McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Masquerader.   Thurston.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Mernll  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.  Wiggin.   (Hoagh- 

ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1^5. 
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ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


1.  Beverly     of     Graustark.       McCutcheon. 
(Dodd,   Mead   &   Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  In    the    Bishop's    Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Masquerader.    Thurston.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.  Wiggin.    (Hough- 

ton,  Mifflin   &   Co.)    $1.25. 

6.  The    Castaway.     Rives.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)    $1.00. 

TOLEDO,  O. 

1.  Beverly     of     Graustark.       McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,    Mead   &   Co.)      $1.50. 

2.  Christmas   on    Lonesome.    Fox.     (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.50. 

3.  A  Ladder  of  Swords.    Parker.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.   Wiggin.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  God's  Good  Man.    CorcUi.    (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

1.  The  Masquerader.    Thurston.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  God's    Good     Man.     Corelli.      (Briggs.) 

75  cents  and  $1.25. 

3.  Beverly     of     Graustark.       McCutcheon. 

(McLeod  &  Allen.)     75  cents  and  $1.25. 

4.  The  Prodigal  Son.    Caine.  (Morang  &  Co.) 

$1.50 

5.  The    Sea    Wolf.      London.      (Morang    & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  A    Ladder   of   Swords.     Parker.     (Copp- 

Clark  Co.)   $1.50. 

TUCSON,  ARL 

1.  The  Queen's  Quair.     Hewlett.    (Macmil- 

lan.)    $1.50. 

2.  The    Silent    Places.     White.      (McClure, 

Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis.  Dillon.  (Cen- 

tury Co.)   $1.50. 

4.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The     Singular     Miss     Smith.      Kingsley. 

(Macmillan.)    $1.50. 

6.  Rulers   of    Kings.    Atherton.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

1.  The    Simple    Life.     Wagner.     (McClure, 

Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

2.  The  Masquerader.    Thurston.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Foolish  Dictionary.    Wurdz.  (  J.  W. 

Luce  &  Co.)  75  cents. 

4.  Beverly     of     Graustark.       McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,    Mead   &   Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.  Wiggin.    (Hough- 

ton,  Mifflin   &   Co.)    $1.25. 

6.  Nancy  Stair.    Lane.    (Appleton.)    $1.50. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

1.  The  Masquerader.    Thurston.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Sea  Wolf.     London.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Nancy  Stair.    Lane.    (Appleton.)    $1.50. 

4.  Japan.    Hearn.    (Macmillan  &  Co.)  $2.00 

net. 

5.  Whosoever     Shall     Offend.      Crawford. 

(Macmillan  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Traffics       and       Discoveries.        Kipling^ 

(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1.  The  Masquerader.    Thurston.    (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

2.  The   Sea   Wolf.     London.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The   Undercurrent.     Grant.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The    Simple    Life.     Wagner.     (McClure, 

Phillips  &  Co.)  $1.25. 

5.  Japan.    Hearn.     (Macmillan.)    $2.00. 

6.  An  Irishman's  Story.     McCarthy.    (Mac- 

millan.)   $2.50. 


From  the  above  list  the  six  best  selling 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  following 
system. 

POINTS. 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives    10 
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BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS. 

1.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Har- 

per.y      ^i.^o.    .....................  2^y 

2.  Beverly    of    Graustark.      McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50 181 

3.  The  Sea  Wolf.    London.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50 

4.  The  Prodigal  Son.    Caine.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50  

5.  The     Affair     at     the     Inn.     Wiggin. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

6.  The    Undercurrent.      Grant.       (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.50  
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75 
63 
53 


As  the  season  represented  by  these  lists  is 
far  and  away  the  most  active  one  in  the  book 
world,  it  may  interest  many  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  running  of  some  of  the  books 
that  did  not  quite  qualify: 

7.  In  the  Bishop's  Carriage.    Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)     $1.50    51 

8.  God's   Good   Man.    Corelli.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50 48 

9.  Nancy  Stair.  Lane.  (Appleton.)  $1.50..    33 

10.  Old     Gorgon     Graham.       Lorimer. 

(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50..    31 

11.  The  Crossing.     Churchill.     (Macmil- 

lan.)   $1.50 sB 

12.  The  Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis.     Dillon. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.50 ^ 
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CHPsJONICLL  AND  COMMENT 

Manuscripts  submitted  to  THE  BOOKMAN  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors  of 

The  Bookman."     Manuscripts  sent  to  any  of  the  Editors 

personally  are  liable  to  be  mislaid  or  lost. 


A  year  ago  last  summer  Mr.  Hall 
Caine   took   ship    for    Iceland   equipped 

with  all  necessary  ap- 
Hall  Cainc's  paratus  for  observing 
Best  and  recording  the  fiercest 

Moments.  Arctic    emotions,    to    be 

incorporated  later  in  a 
novel  of  primitive  passions.  We  re- 
marked at  the  time  the  precision  and 
energy  of  his  movements  and  expressed 
our  entire  confidence  in  his  ability,  not 
only  to  secure  those  passions,  but  to  de- 
liver them  to  the  consumer  at  the  exact 
date  specified  in  the  contract.  We  were 
not  mistaken.  The  Prodigal  Son,  prim- 
itive, passionate,  of  standard  Hall  Caine 
weight  and  quality,  was  punctual  to  the 
moment.  As  on  previous  occasions,  he 
has  been  willing  to  answer  inquiries  at 
every  stage,  explaining  his  purpose  be- 
forehand, showing  visitors  over  the 
works,  reporting  progress  from  time  to 
time,  and  after  its  completion  giving  the 
sources  and  dates  of  what  he  frankly 
admits  to  be  his  finest  inspirations.  On 
this  last  point  we  are  able  to  quote  a 
news  item  of  importance : 

"Hall  Caine  believes  that  moments  of  the 
greatest  inspiration  come  in  great  solitude. 
The  thought  to  end  Tlie  Prodigal  Son  by  hav- 
ing Oscar  killed  in  an  avalanche  instead  of  by 
his  brother  Magnus,   as  he   had  at  first  in- 


tended, came  to  the  author  when  he  was 
alone  half  way  up  a  bleak  and  rugged  moun- 
tain in  Iceland." 

This  was  no  accident.  At  a  certain 
point,  usually  about  midway  in  the  sev- 
enth chapter,  it  is  his  practice  in  the 
preparation  of  a  manuscript  to  remain  for 
some  minutes  utterly  alone,  preferably 
upon  a  mountain.  On  this  occasion  he 
took  out  his  watch  and  turning  to  his 
employees  remarked  simply,  "I  am  about 
to  have  my  best  moment."  They  backed 
away.  For  three-quarters  of  an  hour  he 
and  Nature  looked  each  other  firmly  in 
the  eye,  and  on  his  return,  after  saying 
briefly,  "I  have  had  it,"  he  revised  Mag- 
nus, added  materially  to  Oscar  and  dic- 
tated the  whole  of  the  avalanche  before 
night.  This  is  the  plain  version  of  the 
affair  and  we  deny  that  there  was  any- 
thing fortuitous  about  it.  He  knew  he 
would  find  inspiration  and  a  better  way 
of  killing  Oscar  half  way  up  that  moun- 
tain, just  as  he  knew  six  months  before 
he  visited  Iceland  that  he  would  return 
to  his  publishers  with  the  primitive  pas- 
sions well  in  hand.  The  ablest  executive 
in  current  literature  climbs  no  mountains 
and  seeks  no  solitudes  that  cannot  almost 
instantly  be  turned  to  good  account,  and 
we  shall  believe  nothing  against  his  sys- 
tem, even  when  it  comes  from  himself. 
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"If  one  were  to  take  a  census  as  to 
the    literary    capital    of    George    Eliot's 

country,"  writes  Wil- 
The  Eliot  and  Ham  Sharp  in  one  of  the 
Bronte  chapters  of  his  Literary 

Countries.  Geography,     "it     would 

probably  result  in  the 
election  either  of  Chilvers  Coton,  near 
Nuneaton  (the  'Shepperton'  of  the  early 
stories,  and  the  novelist's  home  until  she 
was  of  age),  or,  and  the  more  likely,  of 
Ellaston,  the  'Hayslope'  of  Adam  Bede." 
Many  years  ago,  in  a  popular  periodical 
for  young  readers  which  Mr.  Sharp  ed- 
ited, the  question  was  editorially  asked : 
"Who  are  the  two  most  famous  persons 
in  George  Eliot's  novels,  and  what  are 
the  two  best  known  localities?"  The 
greater  part  of  the  answers  declared,  on 
the  first  count,  for  Mrs.  Poyser  and 
Maggie  TuUiver  {the  latter  run  close  by 
poor  Hetty,  by  Dinah  Morris,  and  by 
Adam  Bede) ;  and,  on  the  second,  for 
Donnithorne  Hail  Farm  (Hayslope), 
and  "Red  Deeps,"  where  Maggie  TuUi- 
ver used  to  meet  her  lover,  Philip  Waak- 
eni.  The  great  charm  of  George  Eliot's 
country,  according  to  Mr.  Sharp,  is  that 
it  is  real  country,  loved  and  understood 
for  itself,  as  well  as  being  the  back- 
groinid  of  the  humours  and  sorrows 
and  joys  of  human  life,  loved  for  its 
own  intimate  charm,  as  well  as  for 
its  real  and  imaginary  dramatic  asso- 
ciations. 


The  real  Bronte  country  is  to  be 
sought  in  two  regions:  in  and  just  be- 
yond the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in 
those  windy  uplands  and  wide  reaches 
of  sombre  moor  which  lie  away  from 
Hawarth,  away  from  the  highways 
"where  excursion-drag  and  motor-car 
corrupt — in  the  Bronte  books," 
Broadly  speaking,  the  lane  Eyre  coun- 
try is  all  around  Kirkby  Lonsdale;  The 
Shirley  country  is  south  of  Bradford, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  bounded  by  Gom- 
ersall,  Birstal,  Brighouse,  Mirfield, 
Heckmondwike,  and  back  to  Gomersall; 
while  the  Witlhering  Heights  country 
can  be  indicated  only  by  the  region 
around  Hawarth.  "The  Withens"  is  on 
the  hilltop  above  Hawarth,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  situation  of 
Wuthering  Heights.  The  house  itself, 
as  detailed  in  Emily  Bronte's  famous  ro- 
mance, is  a  composite  picture;  the  in- 
terior having  been  suggested  by  Ponden 
Hall,  near  Hawarth,  and  the  exterior  by 
High  Sunderland,  Law  Hill,  near  Hali- 
fax. 

K 
It  is  probable  that  the  last  book  in 
the   Reconstruction   tril<^ty   which   Mr. 
Thomas  Dixon  is  writ- 
ing, and  of  which  The 
Leopard's     Spots      and 
The   Clansman  have  al- 
ready appeared,  will  be 
called  The  Traitor.    Of  course,  its  cen- 


Thomas 
Dixon. 
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tral  theme  will  be  the  Ku-Klux  Klan. 
Ill  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  note  that  Mr.  Dixon's  first  story, 
written  when  he  was  in  his  teens  and 
published  in  a  college  periodical,  was  a 
tale  of  that  remarkable  organisation. 
After  his  first  hterary  attempt  Mr, 
Dixon  made  to  Jiimself  a  solemn  vow 
that  he  would  not  write  for  publication 
until  he  had  "come  to  forty  year" ;  a 
vow  which  was  very  nearly  kept.  It  is 
probably  known  to  very  few  persons 
tJiat    the    first    serious    ambitions    of   the 


author  of  Tke  Leopard's  Spots  pointed 
to  the  stage,  and  that  he  Had  an  exciting, 
though  brief,  theatrical  experience.  He 
was  twenty  years  of  age,  was  living  in 
New  York,  and  simply  bubbling  over 
with  a  desire  to  fire  the  world  in  Shake- 
spearian roles.  For  a  consideration  of 
three  hundred  dollars  a  benign  theatrical 
manager  offered  to  allow  him  to  play 
the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in 
a  performance  of  Richard  III.  which 
was  to  be  taken  out  on  the  road.  Mr. 
Dixon  enthusiastically  paid  part  of  this 
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sum  and  travelled  as  far  west  as  Herki- 
mer, New  York,  where  the  indulgent 
manager  disappeared  and  the  company 
disbanded.  Mr.  Dixon's  next  field  of 
activity  was  politics,  and  there  his  ca- 
reer was  of  a  more  serious  nature.  He 
had  barely  attained  his  majority  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  North  Carolina  Legis- 
lature. By  a  strange  coincidence  his 
maiden  speech  was  reported  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ter H.  Page,  his  present  publisher,  who 
was  then  working  on  the  Raleigh 
Chronicle.  From  politics  Mr.  Dixon 
turned  to  the  ministry,  then  to  lecturing 
and  then  to  writing.  At  present,  when 
he  is  not  writing  he  is  fishing  or  duck- 
shooting. 

In  The  Clansman,  as  in  The  Leopard's 
Spots,  there  is  hardly  an  incident  of  an 
historical  nature  which  is  not  based  upon 
actual  fact.  It  is  to  the  author's  credit 
that  the  writing  of  each  of  his  books  has 
been  preceded  by  the  most  careful  re- 
search among  the  legal  records  and  the 
newspaper  files  of  the  scenes  which  he 
describes.  The  tragic  story  of  Marion 
Lenoir  in  The  Clansman  was  drawn  lit- 
erally from  events  which  took  place  in 
Mr.  Dixon's  native  town,  and  which 
were,  in  a  measure,  responsible  for  the 
organisation  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan.  The 
case  of  mistaken  identity  in  the  same 
story,  by  which  Ben  Cameron  is  taken 
for  Philip  Stoneman  and  sentenced  to 
be  shot,  is  also  drawn  from  an  historical 
source.  During  the  worst  days  of  the 
Reconstruction  Period  there  was  quar- 
tered in  Newberry,  South  Carolina,  a 
regiment  of  negro  troops.  One  day  two 
burly,  drunken  negro  soldiers  entered  a 
railway  train  just  outside  of  the  town, 
and  one  of  them  sat  down  beside  a  young 
white  girl  of  seventeen  and  put  his  arm 
around  her.  The  girl  screamed,  and  a 
young  Southerner  in  the  car,  springing 
to  his  feet,  drew  a  revolver  and  shot  the 
negro  dead.  The  negro's  companion 
jumped  from  the  train,  ran  to  the  mili- 
tary headquarters  and  reported  the  oc- 
currence. When  the  train  reached  the 
Newberry  station  it  was  surrounded  by 
troops.  The  man  who  had  done  the 
shooting  stepped  calmly  from  the  plat- 
form and  walked  away  unmolested. 
Another  man  in  the  car,  who  had  nothing 
whatever    to    do    with    the   affair,    was 


pointed  out,  arrested,  tried  by  court-mar- 
tial, and  sentenced  to  be  shot  within 
twenty  minutes.  News  of  this  summary 
proceeding  reached  the  man  who  had 
fired  the  shot.  He  promptly  gave  him- 
self up  and  was  executed  within  the  ap- 
pointed time. 

In  conversation  the  other  day  Mr. 
Dixon  told  a  very  interesting  story 
about  the  printing  of  the  ritual  of  the 
Ku-Klux  Klan,  illustrative  of  the  or- 
ganisation's methods  of  mystery  and  se- 
crecy. The  title  of  the  society  was  de- 
rived not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  from 
the  sound  of  the  cocking  of  a  gun, 
but  from  the  Greek  word  for  circle. 
The  printing  of  its  ritual  was  a  very 
serious  matter.  Two  printers  in  a  news- 
paper office  in  Pulaski,  Tennessee, 
themselves  members  of  the  organisation, 
were  selected  for  the  work.  But  it  was 
not  enough  that  they  were  men  of  the 
most  absolute  loyalty  and  discretion. 
They  must  not  know  from  whom  their 
instructions  came.  Bricks  were  taken 
out  of  the  wall  of  the  newspaper  office 
and  a  receptacle  made.  In  this  recep- 
tacle unseen  hands  placed  the  copy  and 
the  anonymous  letters  of  instruction. 
After  a  certain  number  of  copies  of  the 
ritual  had  been  set  up  they  were  placed 
in  the  receptacle  by  the  printers  and  re- 
moved at  night  and  distributed  in  the 
same  mysterious  manner.  The  type 
from  which  it  was  printed  was,  of 
course,  immediately  broken  up.  Of  this 
Ku-Klux  Klan  ritual  there  are  supposed 
to  be  but  two  copies  in  existence.  One 
is  in  Tennessee,  and  the  other  in  the  li- 
brary of  Columbia  University. 

H 

The  death  of  Theodore  Thomas  has  re- 
moved   the    leading    musical    force    in 

America.  Although  bom 
Theodore  ^^    Hanover,     Theodore 

Thomas  Thomas  spent  all  but  his 

first  ten  years  in  this 
country,  and  was  always 
looked  upon  as  a  true  son  of  the  soil.  For 
almost  fifty  years  he  was  an  orchestral 
conductor,  ^nd  from  the  first  shewed 
himself  the  born  leader.  Firm  and  un- 
compromising, undeterred  by  obstacles 
that  would  have  vanquished  a  smaller 
man,  he  made  his  name  a  household 
word  wherever  music  was  discussed.    It 
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ESTHER  SINGLETON. 

is  not  too  much  to  call  Thomas  America's 
chief  musical  educator.  He  felt  that  it 
was  his  mission  above  all  else  to  make 
known  the  best  that  has  been  said  and 
thought  in  the  world  of  music ;  and  his 
activities  spread  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  coasts.  Thomas  has  always  been 
noted  as  a  programme  maker.  His  abil- 
ity to  arrange  fine  programmes  was  di- 
rectly the  result  of  his  versatility  and 
broad  catholic  tastes.  He  was  as  much 
at  home  with  Bach,  Mozart  and  Beetho- 
ven as  with  Schubert  and  Schumann,  or 
with  Wagner  and  Liszt,  while  Strauss, 
Elgar  and  other  moderns  were  familiar 
names  on  his  programmes. 
H 
When  Wagner  was  still  fighting  his 
way  in  Germany,  Thomas  systematically 
created  a  propaganda  for  his  operas  in 
America  by  playing  excerpts  from  them 
and  repeating  them  until  they  became 
familiar.  In  this  connection  is  told  a 
story  which  well  illustrates  his  attitude 
of  mind.  He  was  remonstrated  with  by 
a  friend  for  the  frequency  with  which 
Wagner's  music  was  played.  His  friend 
said :  "The  public  doesn't  like  it."  "Then 
they  must  hear  it  until  they  do,"  was 
Thomas's  reply.     Thomas's  nightly  con- 


certs at  Terrace  Garden  and  Central  Park 
Garden  are  still  remembered  with  delight 
by  the^  older  generation  of  concert-goers. 

In  that  particular  line  of  literary  work 
with  which  Miss  Singleton's  name  has 
been    associated    during 
Esther  ^^^  '^^*  ^^*  years,  she  is 

Stasl«on.  ^'•■<^y    absolutely    with- 

out  an  equal.  And  it  is 
very  doubtful  that  the 
average  careless  reader  has  any  real  con- 
ception of  what  this  work  demands.  It 
is  compilation,  but  compilation  in  its 
best  form.  It  demands  critical  judgment, 
distinction,  a  broad  editorial  sense  and  a 
wide  range  of  reading.  In  her  latest  vol- 
ume, Famous  Women,  the  qualities  arc 
seen  in  full  maturity.  The  various  chap- 
ters treat  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon,  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  Margaret  of  Parma,  Marie 
de  Mancini,  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Mar- 
quise de  Monte  span,  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland,  Madame  Roland,  Lady  Ham- 
ilton, the  Duchesse  de  Naine,  Catherine 
of  Russia,  and  a  score  of  others, — queens 
and  heroines  and  royal  courtesans, — the 
women  who  have  swayed  the  destinies 
of  nations,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  Miss  Sin- 
gleton in  any  one  case  could  have  drawn 
the  best  of  her  portrait  from  a  happier 
source. 

)t 

We  don't  think  that  any  one  of  the 
thousands   of    friends    of    Amanda    M. 
Douglas's     "The     Little 
"The  Little  Girl"  will  be  in  the  least 

Qjj.j,.  surprised    to   learn    that 

the  idea  of  the  first  story 
was  intensely  personal. 
Miss  Douglas  herself  had  been  a  little 
girl  in  old  New  York — that  strange, 
quaint  town  of  odd  streets  and  fashions 
that  has  passed  so  far  away  from  us  all. 
She  recalls  that  in  those  days  there  were 
not  so  many  celebrities,  and  that  to  walk 
down  Broadway  of  an  afternoon  and  to 
behold  N.  P.  Willis  and  Morris  in  the 
flesh  was  an  event  to  be  remembered  till 
the  end  of  time.  And  to  have  been  a 
little  girl  in  New  York  of  those  years 
meant  also  to  have  a  personal  feeling  for 
a  still  older  New  York,  the  city  of  aunts 
and  great-aunts  and  great-uncles,  who  de- 
lighted to  regale  little  ears  with  reminis- 
cences of  the  Presidency  of  Washington 
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and  stories  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  de- 
scriptions of  their  fine  gardens  along 
Broadway.  "And  wouldn't  it  seem 
queer,"  writes  Miss  Douglas,  "to  say  that 
I  had  seen  and  shaken  hands  with  Thack- 
eray, just  as  the  little  girl  in  the  book 
did.    But  it  is  so." 

>t 
When  it  came  to  the  stories  of  the 
other  cities  it  was  not  so  simple  a  matter. 
The  hardest  kind  of  work  and  the  most 
painstaking  research  was  needed  before 
Miss  Douglas  felt  that  she  knew  how 
they  had  looked  in  the  beginning.  In  the 
Congressional  library  she  found  the  first 
and  only  old  map  of  Washington  when  a 


now  forgotten  river  ran  nearly  through 
the  city.  The  Historical  Librarian  of 
New  Orleans  found  for  her  old  drawings 
and  pamphlets,  and  the  Librarian  at  St 
Louis  sent  her  a  copy  of  the  oldest  map 
of  St.  Louis,  when  there  were  only  five 
streets  back  of  the  river.  "In  them  all  I 
have  tried  to  keep  historically  true  to  the 
times  and  the  people,  the  early  settlers, 
the  customs  and  pleasures.  But  the  little 
girl  had  to  be  the  central  point  in  them, 
and  how  the  life  affected  her,  and  how  as 
she  grew  older  the  city  grew  older,  too, 
and  dropped  its  youthful  aspect.  The 
early  vouth  of  the  city  is  there  as  well  as 
of  the'  child." 
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On  January  the  14th  the  Little  Room- 
ers of  Chicago,  to  whose  joyous  antics 

we  had  occasion  to  refer 

"Baldythc  ^  ^^^^  ^^^'  presented  a 

Goat"  burlesque  dramatic  ver- 

sion of  Mr.  George  Barr 
McCutcheon's  Beverly  of 
Graustark,  The  burlesque  bore  the 
rather  startling  title  of  "Baldy  the  Goat." 
In  our  next  issue  we  shall  describe  this 
l)erformance  at  greater  length.  There 
\vere  strange  features  connected  with  it 
which  unquestionably  should  be  pre- 
served for  posterity. 


There  has  been  much  comment  of  late 
on   the   style   of   President   Roosevelt's 

writings  and  public  ad- 

The  President's    f  ^^^ses,  some  of  it  inef- 
g^jg  lective     because     mani- 

festly ill-natured.  The 
English  reviews  have 
been  especially  severe.  The  Saturday 
Review,  referring  to  his  annual  message, 
says:  "One  would  like  to  believe  that 
the  Roosevelt  who  once  had  a  mind 
which  could  express  things  is  playing 
some  deliberate,  so-lemn  jest  upon  his 
American  public."  The  Speaker  de- 
scribes it  as  combining  **cant,  pretence, 
arrogance,  bad  taste  and  bad  sense  in  a 
turgid  ifiass  of  slushy  rhetoric,"  and  a 
writer  for  Blackwood's  drawing  the 
usual  parallel  between  him  and  the  Em- 
peror William  declares  that  "in  nothing 
do  the  two  monarchs  resemble  each  other 
so  much  as  in  their  easv  masterv  of  the 
ol)vious.  Moral  maxims  roll  from  their 
tongues  empty  and  sonorous.  Never 
since  the  world  began  have  more  varia- 
tions been  played  upon  the  ancient,  *Be 
virtuous  and  you  will  be  happy.'  "  On 
the  other  hand,  his  supporters  carry  their 
loyalty  into  the  domain  of  merely  literary 
criticism,  believing,  perhaps  too  implicit- 
ly, in  the  dictum  that  the  style  is  the  man. 
Now,  looking  at  it  in  a  cold-blooded  lit- 
erary way,  as  is  perhaps  permissible  be- 
tween elections,  and  applying  only  such 
tests  as  are  regularly  applied  to  plays, 
poems,  newspaper  and  magazine  articles, 
and  the  conversation  of  personal  acquaint- 
ances, we  should  say  that  the  chief  char- 
acteristic of  his  style  was  a  certain  moral 
needlessness.  Let  us  forget  for  the  mo- 
ment those  vast  majorities,  and  even  the 
vast  virtues  that  deserved  them.    Let  us, 


just  for  an  instant,  pass  over  the  sacred 
formula,  It  is  what  the  people  want. 
A  very  large  part  of  his  writings  and 
public  addresses  consists  of  the  elemen- 
tary moral  advice  to  which  the  Black- 
wood's writer  objects.  "I  wish  to  see  in 
the  man  manliness,  in  the  woman  woman- 
liness." "I  think  that  any  man  who 
takes  an  interest  in  this  great  country  of 
ours  must  realise  that  the  one  all-impor- 
tant necessitv  of  our  social,  industrial 
and  political  life  is  the  necessity  of  the 
realisation  of  what  brotherhood  means." 
There  is  nothing  unfair  in  taking  these 
sentences  out  of  their  context.  The 
speeches  in  which  they  appeared  are  en- 
tirely homogeneous.  They  are  typical  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  style,  literary  or  orator- 
ical, at  a  church  anniversary  or  in  an 
octavo  volume.  They  are  typical  of  it 
to-day  and  on  the  day  when  he  left  col- 
lege. It  is  well  known  that  any  large, 
unapplied,  non-committal  and  undeniable 
moral  sentiment  can  travel  unprotected 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
without  encountering  the  least  rudeness, 
and  that  thousands  of  them  do  so  travel. 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  writings  and  speeches 
abound  in  an  unnecessary  fearlessness. 
He  will  say,  "God  bless  our  home,"  with 
the  air  of  Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms. 

Mr.  Norman  Hapgood,  who  writes  the 
excellent  editorial  paragraphs  for  Col- 
lier's Weekly,  and  who,  though  still 
young,  is  morally  venerable  (if  not 
known  already  as  the  Father  of  the  Mid- 
dle West),  applauds  this  quality  in  our 
President's  style  as  representative  of  the 
masses,  and  therefore  salutary.  "The 
masses,"  says  Mr.  Hapgood,  "have  a 
good  deal  more  political  sense  than  any- 
body else,"  and  he  says  of  the  President : 

"He  works  much  and  well  and  it  takes  a 
person  of  many  activities  to  represent  this 
land.  In  reaffirming  the  decalogue;  in  cele- 
brating some  commonplace  volume  like  The 
Simple  Life;  in  attacking  race  suicide,  snob- 
bishness, wife-beaters,  weaklings  or  cowards; 
in  preaching  at  a  hemisphere ;  in  talking  about 
his  Irish  blood,  his  Southern  ancestry,  his 
catholic  sympathy  or  his  appreciation  of  Dog 
Run,  Indiana;  in  all  this  cauldron  of  aggres- 
sive living  and  expression,  the  President  satis- 
fies the  popular  mood,  not  by  intention,  but 
by  miscellaneous  vigour.  .  .  .  Even  if  he 
is  appointing  a  corniptioiiist  or  arguing  in 
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favour  of  war  as  a  form  of  exercise,  he  will 
give  his  view  in  moral  propositions.  He  will 
exude  an  atmosphere  of  principles.  The  cen- 
tral note  of  American  politics  to-day,  the 
note  of  the  future,  the  mark  of  the  new,  is 
ethics.  ...  In  pervading  moral  tone,  in 
the  naked  confidence  with  which  he  follows 
his  intimate  beliefs,  he  is  strong  with  the 
forces  of  the  masses  and  the  time." 

Personally,  Mr.  Hap^ood  does  not  care 
for  it,  and  any  article  having  this  presi- 
dential quality  would  be  excluded  from 
his  magazine.  If  a  friend  addresses  Mr. 
Hapgood  in  the  style  employed  by  his 
hero  toward  these  United  States,  Mr. 
Hapgood  at  once  goes  to  sleep.  But 
there  is  the  country,  which,  perhaps, 
never  heard  the  words  Thou  shalt  not 
steal,  and  when  the  President  says. 
Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  it  is  possible 
that  Montana  may  change  her  tactics  and 
the  Mississippi  River  flow  through  virtue 
to  the  sea. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  never  met  any 
one  who  seemed  to  need  the  blameless 
generalities  which  make  up  so  large  a 
part  of  the  President's  writings.  His 
enemies  think  them  a  proof  of  hypocrisy. 
His  friends,  while  untouched  personally, 
pass  them  piously  on  to  the  "masses,"  as 
likely  to  elevate  somebody  somewhere,  an 
Indian  or  two  or  a  Filipino.  Fully  one- 
half  of  the  President's  sentiments  arc 
skipped  in  the  faith  that  they  arc  meant 
for  the  "masses."  Yet  in  nothing  is  our 
country  so  rich  already,  and  when  we 
consider  his  own  enormous  contributions 
it  would  seem  that  henceforth  he  might 
safely  leave  the  best  known  of  the  moral 
adages  to  take  their  natural  course. 
Purity  in  politics  is  laudable,  and  if  we 
would  be  good  citizens  we  must  insist 
on  good  laws,  and  what  this  country 
needs  is  manly  men  (equally,  of  course, 
womanly  women,  for  woman  is  very  im- 
portant;  so  is  the  home),  and  if  we  are 
poor,  let  us  not  envy  the  rich,  and  if 
we  are  rich  let  us  not  despise  the  poor, 
for  a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,  and  our 
lives  should  be  both  strenuous  and  sim- 
ple, and  let  us  take  for  our  constant  ex- 
ample the  youth  who  bore  through  snow 
and  ice  the  banner  with  the  strange  de- 
vice, U-pi-dee,  i-da.  So  it  has  been  and 
so  it  will  be,  for  he  is  not  a  man  to 
Icani  from  his  enemies,  and  his  friends 


are  too  loyal  to  confess.  He  will  always 
believe  that  the  country  needs  it,  and  we 
confidently  predict  that  of  the  seven  hun- 
dred addresses  to  be  penned  by  him  dur- 
ing his  second  term,  and  ultimately  bound 
up  with  the  forty  volumes  already 
printed,  a  very  large  part  will  consist  in 
bold  and  copious  generalisation  on  the 
central  theme  that  to  do  right  is,  broadly 
speaking,  the  right  thing  to  do.  We  deny 
in  this  instance,  however,  that  the  style 
is  the  man.  Nor  do  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Hapgood  that  "the  mood,  tone  and  man- 
ner are  those  of  the  great  Central  West." 
We  believe,  rather,  from  recent  exam- 
ples, that  it  is  the  Voice  of  the  Mississippi 
Basin  before  it  went  to  school,  and  that* 
so  far  from  being  a  proof  of  "restless 
energv,"  "miscellaneous  vigour,"  and  all 
that,  it  is  often  a  sign  of  profound  men- 
tal quietude,  the  mind  passing  from  topic 
to  topic  as  from  bed  to  bed. 


Mr.  Bliss  Perry  began  the  new  year  of 
the  Atlantic  Afonthly  with  a  friendly  ad- 
dress to  his  readers  on 
■cju^^^i  the  aims  and  traditions  of 

Personalities.       ^^^   magazine.      Editors 

nowadays  seldom  achieve 
the  spirit  of  this  frank 
and  courteous  little  paper,  though  they 
still  strive  for  it, especially  in  certain  quar- 
ters where  the  examples  of  Charles  Dud- 
ley Warner  and  George  William  Curtis 
are  almost  fatally  alluring.  As  readers, 
we  hardly  dare  sav  how  much  we  miss 
these  editorial  confessions,  lest  we  bring 
down  on  us  more  columns  of  "confidential 
chat,"  thinly  disguising  a  solicitation  for 
subscriptions,  or  rouse  "rambler,"  or 
"spectator,"  or  "rover"  to  fresh  Addi- 
sonian endeavours.  As  readers  we  know 
enough  to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie.  Frank- 
ness and  informalitv  are  dangerous  qual- 
ities to  recommend  to  a  mixed  editorial 
population,  and  after  all  it  is  the  men  we 
miss  and  not  the  departments  or  the 
methods.  It  is  merelv  our  bad  luck  that 
the  "Toastmaster"  of  the  Atlantic,  as  Mr. 
Perry  calls  himself  in  his  New  Year  con- 
fidences, is  almost  the  only  editor  that 
can  write  in  this  personal  way  about  his 
own  or  other  magazines  without  weary- 
ing his  readers  or  offending  their  taste. 
Yet,  for  our  part,  we  own  to  an  inde- 
fensible relish  for  the  old-time  editorial 
personalities,  even  when  they  were  bad» 
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and  dislike  the  present  menial  practice 
with  the  editorial  waiters  standing  silent 
behind  the  chairs.  To  be  sure  they  used 
to  blackguard  one  another  in  the  news- 
papers and  brag  monotonously  about 
themselves,  but  it  was  at  least  more  inter- 
esting than  a  system  which  effaces  com- 
pletely the  editorial  person,  good  or  bad, 
and  leaves  only  a  vague  "we,"  meaning 
the  corporation,  or  the  linotype  machines, 
or  the  people,  or  some  such  bundle  of 
entities,  never  anybody  in  particular.  A 
fearful  personal  disaster  behind  that  cor- 
porate "we."  Sometimes  there  is  the  wail 
of  a  lost  soul  in  it — somebody  trying  to 
be  everybody  and  all  gone  to  vulgar  frac- 
tions in  the  process.  There  are  editors 
who  think  exclusively  in  "we's,"  even  out 
of  office  hours,  the  mind  balking  instinc- 
tively at  any  thought  "unlikely  to  interest 
our  readers"  or  unsupported  by  an  "in- 
fluential portion  of  the  intelligent  public." 
That  is  what  comes  of  being  a  mouthpiece 
and  a  fourth  estate,  and  a  bulwark,  pal- 
ladium, wholesale  broker  in  public  opin- 
ion, guide,  caterer,  social  dynamometer 
and  what  not.  An  editor's  soul  will  often 
disappear  long  before  it  leaves  the  body. 

Editorial  expression  at  present  is  so 
impersonal  that  nobody  seems  to  matter 
much.  A  massacre  in  Park  Row,  pro- 
vided it  did  not  end  in  pillage,  would 
make  no  difference  in  those  excellent  edi- 
torial pages.  Should  the  murderers  pass 
from  Franklin  Square  (wet  with  the 
blood  of  Harper's  chivalry)  to  the  offices 
of  uptown  magazines,  pausing  only  to 
burn  Dr.  Abbott  and  that  Harvard  ser- 
mon, the  carnage,  though  in  a  sense  de- 
plorable, would  not  seriously  affect  the 
characters  of  the  bereaved  magazines.  A 
inomentarv  maladjustment,  perhaps,  some 
black-bordered  paragraphs  about  an  ir- 
reparable loss,  but  soon  each  would  be 
giving  to  its  readers  precisely  what  its 
readers  were  accustomed  to  receive.  And 
but  for  those  same  black  borders  no 
reader  would  suspect  that  the  "strong 
personality  which  left  its  impress  on  all 
its  pages"  had  recently  passed  away.  We 
would  not  bring  back  the  times  when  edi- 
tors were  shot  or  horsewhipped  for  what 
they  wrote,  yet  we  do  miss  the  kind  of 
man  whose  absence  would  be  noticed  if 
by  chance  somebody  did  kill  him.  Hence 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  the  Atlantic 
has  a  personal  editor  who  can  talk  in  the 


old  way,  but  with  better  manners,  and  who 
does  not  hesitate  to  mention  the  names  of 
his  contemporaries  or  to  reveal  some  par- 
donable vanities  of  his  own.  We  like  to 
be  assured  now  and  then  that  an  editor 
is  a  real  being  and  that  there  is  only  one 
of  him ;  that  he  is  not  a  subscription  list 
incarnate,  and  that  his  personal  character 
has  not  been  entirely  scooped  out  to  form 
a  shell  for  other  people's  habits. 

The  reluctance  of  editors  to  recognise 
one  another's  existence,  and  the  conse- 
quent absence  in  one  periodical  of  any 
comment  on  the  pages  of  another,  is  a 
natural  reaction  from  past  excesses,  but 
it  is  carried  too  far.  They  are  afraid  to 
praise  lest  it  advertise,  and  afraid  to 
blame  lest  it  look  like  jealousy.  Hence 
certain  matters  of  interest  are  shut  out 
rltogether,  and  what  is  worse,  ther^  is 
no  chance  of  profiting  from  published 
criticism.  Readers  write  letters,  of 
course,  but  these  need  not  be  printed. 
The  most  intelligent  criticism  of  news- 
papers and  magazines  never  finds  its  way 
into  print,  and  there  are  many  little  edi- 
torial happy  families  who  have  no  more 
idea  what  their  equals  think  of  them  than 
the  members  of  a  college  faculty.  We 
have  visited  many  an  editorial  office  which 
seemed  as  snug  as  a  nest  of  guinea  pigs, 
and  there  are  editors  who  have  led  such 
sheltered  lives  that  to  tell  the  truth  to 
them  now  would  seem  like  striking  a 
woman.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  editorial  deeds  which  other  editors 
honestly  admire,  but  dare  not  mention. 

"Two  of  the  most  uniformly  readable  news- 
papers in  this  country,"  says  Mr.  Perry,  "arc 
the  New  York  Sun  and  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican. Neither  can  be  read  without  wrath 
or  given  up  without  a  feeling  that  the  world 
has  grown  duller.  Both  are  vigorous,  alert, 
and  well  written.  They  differ  in  their  atti- 
tude toward  most  public  questions;  they  dif- 
fer in  field,  one  being  'metropolitan*  and  the 
other  'provincial* — though  which  is  the  more 
truly  provincial,  who  is  bold  enough  to  say? — 
and  there  is  a  difference  in  personal  style 
which  may  be  detected  in  almost  every  sen- 
tence. Yet  both,  from  the  first  line  to  the 
last,  quicken  one's  atriosity,  interest,  knowl- 
edge, about  human  life.  They  manage  to 
convey  to  the  most  indifferent  reader  a  vivid 
sense  of  what  people  are  thinking  about,  what 
they  feel  and  really  are." 
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"What  Are 
the  Facts?" 


It  applies  in  equal,  if  not  greater  meas- 
ure, to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  comment  of  this 
nature  should  be  confined  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  or  to  newspapers  or  be  uni- 
formly sweet  in  tone.  Hard  knocks  could 
be  given  and  received  to  the  delight  of 
readers  and  without  imperilling  vested 
interests. 

Writers  of  school  histories  and  editors 
of   biographical    dictionaries   or   general 

works  of  reference  find 
themselves  involved  in 
the  most  surprising  con- 
troversies with  indig- 
nant readers.  An  ap- 
parently unemotional  worker  in  this 
field,  a  "harmless  drudge,"  as  Dr.  John- 
son would  have  called  him,  recently  al- 
lowed us  to  dip  into  his  letter-files  and 
we  shall  never  again  commiserate  the 
dryness  of  his  task.  At  first  thoughts, 
it  seems  a  dull  business,  this  writing  of 
books  that  shall  not  take  sides  where 
scholars  disagree.  It  is  so  much  more 
fun  to  choose  your  party  or  your  creed 
beforehand  and  back  it  up  by  your  own 
set  of  writers,  and  beat  the  drum  and 
sound  the  timbrel  in  your  own  ranks. 
Begin  with  the  crushing  question.  What 
are  the  facts?  Then  find  only  Whig 
facts  along  with  Macaulay,  and  anti- 
slavery  facts  along  with  von  Hoist ;  kill 
a  million  babies  at  St.  Bartholomew  or 
kill  no  one  at  all ;  prove  that  the  church 
taught  the  remission  of  sins  by  cash  pay- 
ments, or  whitewash  Tetzel,  Samson, 
Borgia  and  all  the  rest;  quadruple  your 
pros,  hide  your  cons,  and  use  history  as 
a  private  cupboard  from  which  you  take 
out  what  vou  like  best.  The  modern  his- 
torian  with  his  cold-blooded  scientific 
standards  is  fast  s])oiling  this  ancient 
and  delightful  pastime,  and  text-book 
writers  and  editors  can  no  longer  charge 
joyfully  along  the  pathway  of  their  pre- 
possessions as  they  used  to  do  some  years 
ago.  Staunch  Protestants  like  Professor 
Fisher  and  other  school-book  makers 
now  refer  to  the  "gross  abuses"  of  Tetzel 
instead  of  calling  them  the  crimes  of  the 
Scarlet  Woman.  Compilers,  editors, 
condensers,  industrious  middlemen  of  in- 
formation, who  see  to  it  that  facts  are 
duly  chopped  up,  predigested,  sifted, 
sorted,  boxed  or  crated  and  shipped  to 
the  public  in  volumes  of  convenient  size, 


have  caught  from  scholars  the  habit  of 
scientific  self-repression.  No  one  now- 
adays, however  violent  his  predilection, 
would  write  a  handbook  in  the  spirit  of 
Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs.  From  many  a 
dictionary  you  can  scarcely  guess  the 
creed  of  the  lexicographer.  ^Vhat  are 
the  fires  of  Smithfield  and  where  are  the 
damnable  heresies  to  your  "harmless 
drudge"?  Leslie  Stephen  edited  the 
National  Biography  without  striking  a 
single  blow  for  his  own  agnosticism.  It 
certainly  seems  a  tame  and  spiritless  pro- 
fession in  these  days. 

But  a  glance  at  the  editor's  letter-files 
will  promptly  remove  that  impression. 
The  passion  that  is  kept  out  of  the  text 
still  burns  in  the  correspondence.  Schol- 
ars may  be  calm,  rational  and  modem, 
but  readers  are  not.  Readers  become 
infuriated  at  the  most  innocent-seeming 
remarks.  Readers  will  see  in  a  kind 
word  for  the  late  Sir  Isaac  Newton  a 
covert  sneer  at  the  late  Dr.  Jasper.  All 
the  ages  of  the  world  are  found  among 
readers  and  every  stage  of  civilisation'. 
Troglodytes,  Mormons,  early  Puritans, 
Essenes,  Anabaptists,  anti-vaccination- 
ists,  Thomists,  Scotists,  and  spelling-re- 
formers, all  read  and  all  take  umbrage. 
The  editor  is  variously  a  tool  of  the 
Jesuits,  a  Methodist  bigot,  an  infidel,  a 
fanatic,  heretical,  orthodox,  conservative, 
revolutionary.     If  he  states  both  sides  of 

w 

a  question,  extremists  on  either  one  curse 
him  for  mentioning  the  other.  In  fact, 
to  judge  from  this  correspondence  we 
should  say  that  in  trying  to  be  impartial 
he  got  himself  into  hotter  water  than  if 
he  chose  his  side  and  lied  stoutlv  in  de- 
fending  it.  Then  the  missiles  would  at 
least  all  come  from  the  same  general 
direction,  while  his  present  policy  ex- 
poses him  to  a  raking  cross-fire.  If  he 
writes  fairly  of  Luther  he  is  bombarded 
on  both  sides;  if  he  writes  unfairly  he 
is  bombarded  on  only  one.  His  calmness 
is  doubly  provocative,  and  readers  are 
sure  to  lose  their  tempers  just  from  see- 
ing him  keep  his. 

Differing  greatly  in  content  the  letters 
showed  one  common  characteristic.  The 
madder  the  writer,  the  deeper  his  assur- 
ance that  he  possessed  a  judicial  mind. 
"You  are  incapable  of  an  honest  state- 
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ment  of  plain  facts,"  says  one  accuser, 
and  then  substitutes  a  new  and  hitiherto 
private  history  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  That  outward  devotion  to  fact 
seems  to  increase  with  the  power  of  mis- 
statement, and  it  is  a  safe  rule  for  an 
editor  on  reading  a  prefatory  eulogy  of 
truth  in  general  to  brace  himself  for 
some  giant  falsehoods  in  particular.  The 
most  touching  tribute  to  historical  fact 
came  from  a  mad  Mullah  in  one  of  the 
wildest  parts  of  Boston,  and  truth  in- 
variably took  on  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow  in  the  very  letters  which  praised 
most  eloquently  its  pure  white  light. 
There  is  nothing  stubborn  about  a  fact. 
It  is  a  time-server  and  a  lickspittle,  alj 
things  to  all  men,  and  whenever  it  meets 
a  fool  it  is  ready  to  lay  down  its  life  for 
him.  It  will  do  so  sometimes  for  a 
genius.  "It  is  my  stem  desire,"  says 
Ruskin  in  one  of  his  delightful  letters  to 
Mr.  Norton,  "to  get  at  the  pure  facts, 
and  nothing  less  or  more,  which  gives  me 
whatever  power  I  have."  Accordingly 
our  civil  war  was  to  him  a  "squabble  be- 
tween black  and  red  ants,"  and  Cervantes 
and  Dickens  were  merely  "mischievous" 
persons  and  Sainte-Beuve  was  a  hope- 
lessly "shallow"  creature,  and  so  on 
through  a  thousand  charming  vagaries 
(sternly  pursued  as  "facts"),  till  he  be- 
came quite  mad,  still  convinced  that  he 
was  merely  judicious.  When  reason  dies 
in  a  great  man  it  is  the  iridescent  death 
of  the  dolphin  and  the  world  cannot  com- 
plain, but  in  our  editor's  correspondence 
the  phantoms  were  all  vulgar,  no  more 
picturesque  than  facts.  Yet  there  must 
be  some  excitement  in  opening  the  mail 
if  only  to  read  the  new  epithets  and  learn 
whose  little  private  well  of  truth  he  is 
accused  of  poisoning  that  morning. 


A  feature  of  striking  interest  in  the 
new  edition  of  the  works  of  Thackeray 

which  Messrs.  Charles 
"The  Thack-  Scribner's  Sons  are 
erayan  Three  bringing  out,  is  the  al- 
Thousand."  phabetical     list     of     his 

characters  which  is 
found  at  the  end  of  the  thirty-second  and 
last  volume.  This  list  when  footed  up 
is  positively  startling.  It  shows  that  in 
the  great  English  satirist's  works  there 
appear  between  three  thousand  and 
thirty-five  hundred  different  characters; 


probably  more  than  go  to  make  up  the 
vast  edifice  of  Blazac's  Comidie  Hu- 
fitaine;  certainly  more  than  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  works  of  Dickens,  and 
almost  as  many  as  are  mentioned  in  the 
innumerable  volumes  for  which  the  elder 
Dumas  and  his  collaborators — Dumas  et 
Cie — ^are  responsible.  Now  the  average 
reader  with  a  good,  sound  background  in 
fiction  is  not  in  the  least  surprised  when 
you  speak  of  the  two  or  three  thousand 
people  of  whom  Balzac  made  use  in  his 
role  as  the  secretary  of  the  society  of 
his  day.  The  very  vagueness  and  shad- 
owiness  of  many  of  Dickens's  creations 
tend  to  blind  one  in  any  summing  up  of 
them  as  a  whole.  But  with  the  real 
Thackerayan  it  is  a  diflferent  matter. 
We  venture  the  opinion  that  if  you  were 
to  ask  Aim  casually  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  figure  in  Thackeray's  works  he 
would,  perhaps,  say  four  or  five  himdred. 
We  will  go  further  than  this  and  main- 
tain that  not  two  out  of  fifty  of  the  most 
devoted  of  Thackeray's  readers  can 
casually,  and  without  any  reference  what- 
ever, name  two  hundred  people  who 
figure  in  his  works.  Perhaps  "the 
Thackerayan  three  thousand"  may  serve 
as  an  extenuation  or  an  explanation  of 
his  killing  off  Lord  Farintosh's  mother 
in  one  chapter  of  The  Newcomes  and 
bringing  her  back  to  life  a  hundred  pages 
later,  and  of  his  referring  to  Philip  Fir- 
min  at  a  certain  point  in  The  Adventures 
of  Philip  as  Clive  Newcome. 


Until  one,  in  looking  back,  begins  to 
take  into  consideration  the  minute  details 
of  the  Thackerayan  method,  the  digfres- 
sions  and  the  countless  allusions  con- 
tained therein,  the  figures  contained  in 
this  summing  up  are  little  short  of  amaz- 
ing. You  may  be  the  best  of  Thacke- 
rayans,  have  read  Vanity  Fair,  and 
Esmond,  and  The  Newcomes,  and  Pen- 
dennis  and  Barry  Lyndon  a  score  of 
times,  and  even,  out  of  sheer  devotion, 
waded  through  Lovel  the  Widower  and 
what  there  is  of  Denis  Duval;  but  can 
you,  oflfhand,  tell  anything  of  Mr.  Abed- 
nego,  of  Acosta,  of  Grocer  Adams,  of 
Sir  John  2Sjcms,  or  of  Mrs.  and  Master 
Aldemey — ^to  glance  down  the  first  col- 
umn of  the  first  of  nearly  eighty  pages? 
In  what  books  do  they  appear?  What 
are  the  parts  played  by  them?    Or  to 
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turn  over  to  the  other  end  of  the  alphabet, 
who  are  Yapp,  and  Dr.  Young,  and  Yow, 
and  Zamor,  and  Lady  Zedland,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Zero?  Perhaps  someone  will 
think  that  we  have  been  picking  out 
characters  of  his  more  obscure  works,  of 
his  fugitive  contributions  to  this  maga- 
zine or  that.  Not  at  all.  Of  the  persons 
we  have  named  a  number  belong  to  the 
four  or  five  great  novels  upon  which  his 
fame  rests ;  not  one  but  plays  his  part  in 
someone  of  the  books  which  have  been 
read  by  every  genuine  lover  of  Thack- 
eray. 


In  what  we  fear  will  be  the  last  talfc 
about    Sherlock    Holmes,     Sir    Arthur 

Conan  Doyle  has  written 

"The  Second        "P  ^^  ^^^  most  f5scinat- 
g^j^  ft  ing  and  suggestive  of  all 

the  titles  to  which  he 
made  allusion,  here  and 
there,  in  the  earlier  stories.  This,  of 
course,  is  "The  Adventure  of  the  Second 
Stain."  That  this  affair  had  been  among 
Sherlock  Holmes's  experiences  we 
learned  for  the  first  time  in  "The  Adven- 
ture of  the  Naval  Treaty."  We  were 
told  that  it  dealt  with  interests  of  such 
importance  and  implicated  so  many  of 
the  first  families  in  the  Kingdom,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  make  it  public 
for  many  years;  and  that  no  other  case 
had  so  clearly  illustrated  the  value  of  the 
consulting  detective's  analytical  methods. 
We  were  further  informed  that  in  an  in- 
terview after  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
Holmes  demonstrated  the  true  facts  to 
M.  Dubugue,  of  the  Paris  police,  and 
Fritz  von  Waldbaum,  the  well-known 
specialist  of  Dantzig,  both  of  whom  had 
wasted  their  energies  upon  what  proved 
to  be  side  issues.  The  promises  of  these 
half  confidences  were  hard  to  live  up  to; 
and  although  "The  Adventure  of  the 
Second  Stain,"  as  it  is  written,  is  among 
the  very  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  of  the 
new  series.  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle 
seems  to  have  forgotten  a  good  deal  of 
what  he  said  when  he  first  called  our  at- 
tention to  the  affair.  True,  a  great  fam- 
ily is  implicated  and  international  com- 
plications of  the  widest  nature  threat- 
ened, but  it  is  luck  rather  than  reasoning 
that  leads  to  the  recovery  of  the  stolen 
document,  and  by  no  possibility  could 
either  M.  Dubugue  or  Fritz  von  Wald- 


baum  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
case  or  have  wasted  their  energies  upon 
side  issues.  The  Adventure  of  the  Sec- 
ond Stain  is  a  good  story,  which  seems  to 
have  been  written  with  more  zest  and 
interest  than  most  of  the  later  ones.  But 
it  is  open  to  the  criticism  that  unlike  the 
tales  of  The  Adventures  and  The  Me- 
moirs, it  does  not  convince  you  of 
Holmes's  superior  powers  of  analytical 
reasoning.  In  the  old  stories  you  were 
put  into  possession  of  the  facts.  Here 
you  must  take  for  granted. 

In  one  respect  Eugene  Sue,  to  whose 
centenary     we     called     attention     last 

month,  was  in  his  day 
Eugene  Sue—  without  an  equal  as  a 
The  Romancer  master  of  the  art  of  sus- 
and  the  Man.       tained  horror,  not  one  of 

his  great  contemporaries 
approached  him — and  these  contempo- 
raries, be  it  remembered,  included  the 
elder  Dumas,  Victor  Hugo  and  Erck- 
mann-Chatrian.  Although  he  could  ap- 
preciate properly  in  other  writers  the 
value  of  form,  Sue  could  not  in  his  own 
books  reach  a  height  of  style  which  might 
have  made  his  tales  of  adventure  literary 
masterpieces.  There  was  his  greatest 
weakness.  But  no  one  who  has  read 
Lcs  Mystbrcs  de  Paris  and  Le  Juif  Er- 
rant will  ever  be  able  to  forget  entirely 
the  grim  terror  inspired  by  some  of  his 
characters  and  episodes.  When  his  great 
tales  were  appearing  in  feuilleton,  George 
Sand  referred  to  his  personages  as  the 
menagerie,  but  confessed  that  she  would 
not  for  the  world  miss  one  instalment. 
That  the  rest  of  Paris  felt  the  same  way 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  news- 
papers in  which  these  stories  were  ap- 
pearing were  not  sold,  but  were  rented 
at  ten  sous  a  half  hour — the  time  needed 
to  read  the  daily  part  of  M.  Sue's  ro- 
mance. 

A  good  many  of  Sue's  characters  have 
lived  and  will  continue  to  live,  not  be- 
cause they  arc  people  of  flesh  and  blood, 
but  because  it  will  be  impossible  to  for- 
get them  so  long  as  the  human  mind  is 
open  to  keen  impressions  of  horror.  To 
this  day  the  arch  plotter  Rodin,  of  Le 
Juif  Errant,  is  appearing  from  time  to 
time  on  the  boards  of  the  theatres  of  the 
outer  Paris  boulevards  and  is  g^reeted 
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with  the  same  gallery  cat-calls  and  male- 
dictions which  were  hurled  at  him  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago.  Of  like  unpleasant  but 
imperishable  memory  are  the  English- 
man who  followed  the  circus  all  over 
Europe  so  that  he  would  be  sure  to  be 
present  the  night  the  lions  should  turn 
on  and  devour  their  tamer;  Le  Chour- 
ineur  (The  Slasher),  whose  eyes  on  cer- 
tain occasions  saw  only  red ;  and  the  ter- 
rible Schoolmaster,  who,  blinded  and 
chained,  beat  out  the  brains  of  his  wife 
against  the  sides  of  his  subterranean 
dungeon.  Where  else,  in  fiction,  can  we 
find  monsters  to  match  these  ?  The  more 
amiable  personages  of  his  books  have 
become  somewhat  dimmed  by  time.  The 
Grand  Duke  Rodolphe  going  about  Paris 
like  Haroun  Al-Raschid,  defending  the 
victims  of  tyranny  and  of  social  injustice, 
relieving  the  needy  and  punishing  the 
guilty,  perhaps  does  not  appeal  to  the 
imagination  as  he  once  did.  But  the 
monsters  stand  out,  vivid  and  clear  cut, 
figures  of  undiminished  terror. 


If  we  are  to  accept  the  testimony  of  a 
good  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
Eugene  Sue  was  not  always  the  most 
agreeable  of  men.  As  the  young  naval 
officer,  who  served  in  the  struggle  for 
Grecian  independence,  he  was  pleasant 
enough,  but  the  extraordinary  success 
achieved  by  him  between  1840  and  1845 
seems  to  have  turned  his  head.  He  be- 
gan Les  Mystcrcs  de  Paris  probably  with 
the  intention  of  writing  a  very  sensa- 
tional story,  and  not  with  any  idea  of 
taking  up  the  cudgels  for  the  French 
proletariat.  To  find  himself  universally 
acclaimed  as  the  champion  of  the  op- 
pressed must  have  caused  him  a  momen- 
tary surprise.  This  feeling  apparently 
soon  wore  oflF,  for  it  was  not  long  before 
he  was  taking  himself  very  much  au 
serieux  as  a  social  regenerator.  Even 
among  his  intimates  he  assumed  a  far- 
away air,  as  if  his  mind  were  intent  upon 
some  vast  scheme  for  the  amelioration 
of  his  kind.  He  nursed  a  dozen  trivial 
affectations.  One  of  these  was  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  bear  with  the 
odour  of  cleaned  gloves.  He  once  ex- 
pressed himself  superciliously  to  this 
effect  to  Alfred  de  Musset.  "But,  after 
all,  my  friend,"  retorted  de  Musset,  "they 
can't  smell  any  worse  than  the  dens  that 


you  describe  for  us.    Don't  you  ever  go 

there  ?" 


Sue's  death  was  surroimded  by  mys- 
tery. It  took  place  in  Savoy.  One  day 
he  undertook  a  mountain  ascension  in 
company  with  his  friend  Charras,  but 
he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  chalet 
and  go  to  bed.  The  next  day  he 
breathed  his  last,  succumbing,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  physician  in  attend- 
ance, to  a  cerebral  hemorrage.  But  with 
this  explanation  the  public  was  not  con- 
tent. It  was  entirely  too  commonplace 
an  ending  for  such  a  dramatic  figure. 
It  was  soon  noised  abroad  that  Eugene 
Sue  had  died  from  poison.  The  famous 
chemist  Raspail  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  these  rumours.  He  announced 
openly  his  conviction  that  if  the  body 
were  dug  up  and  analysed  there  would 
be  found  traces  of  arsenic.  For  a  time 
these  rumours  made  a  stir  that  was  ex- 
plained only  by  the  enormous  popularity 
of  the  writer  and  his  influence  over  the 
crowd. 

It  is  so  seldom  that  one  picks  up  a 
new  book  nowadays  in  which  one  cannot 
"The  Masque-  P^^^^  ^"^  ^  complication 
rader"  and  ^^  ^  Situation  bearing  a 

"M.S.  Bradford,  strong     resemblance     to 
Special"  some  other  situation  or 

complication  in  some 
earlier  book,  that  it  seems  a  little  unjust 
to  mention  any  particular  story  in  this 
manner,  even  though  one  begins  by  pro- 
testing that  after  all  it  is  only  coincidence 
and  that  the  author  of  the  later  narrative, 
in  all  probability,  has  never  even  heard  of 
the  other  tale.  But  as  at  the  present 
time  The  Masquerader  is  one  of  the  two 
or  three  books  most  discussed  in  this 
country  and  is  practically  in  the  hands 
of  every  one,  it  may  be  interesting  to  say 
a  word  about  a  novel  called  M.  S.  Brad- 
ford, Special,  written  by  Archibald 
Clavering  Gunther  and  published  five  or 
six  years  ago.  M,  S,  Bradford,  Special 
is  not  a  Mr,  Barnes  of  New  York  nor  a 
Mr,  Potter  of  Texas,  but  in  a  certain  way 
it  runs  along  lines  very  much  like  those 
of  Mrs.  Thurston's  story.  Of  course 
the  idea  of  the  substitution  of  one  man 
for  another  and  their  close  resemblance 
may  be  traced  back,  we  would  not  ven- 
ture to  say  how  far,  but  the  unusual  re- 
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semblance  between  these  two  books  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  problem  which  con- 
fronts the  hero  of  M,  S.  Bradford, 
Special  in  the  house  where  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  husband  and  master  is 
practically  that  which  disturbs  John 
Loder'whcn  masquerading  in  the  home  of 
John  Chilcote. 

Something    more    is    required    of    a 
satirist  than  a  hostile  purpose  and  a  fixed 

smile.  We  have  found 
Contrastine  "*  "^  more  pleasure  in 
Satirists.  reading  Mr.  llilaire  Bel- 

loc's  Emmanuel  Burden 
than  in  listening  to  the 
prolonged  sarcasm  of  a  prosecuting  at- 
torney. Yet  it  is  hard  to  say  why,  be- 
cause Emmanuel  Burden,  the  hero,  is 
excellent  material  for  the  satirist,  being 
dull,  self -satisfied,  opinionated,  sordid, 
respectable,  pompous,  conventional,  ev- 
erything, in  short,  that  a  clever  writer 
loves  to  dcsi)ise,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  author's  irony  is  technically 
without  a  flaw.  Mr.  Belloc  docs  not  like 
Mr.  Burden,  and  Mr.  Burden  is  a  com- 
mon type,  it  would  be  amusing,  thinks 
the  author,  to  seem  to  take  him  at  his 
own  valuation  and  detail  his  trivial  rec- 
ord with  mock  seriousness,  making  sure 
the  while  that  the  ironic  purpose  is  not 
lost  on  the  reader.  No  reader  of  Emman- 
uel Burden  could  miss  it  for  an  instant. 
Always  the  superior  author,  always  the 
vulgar  Burden.  Six  pages  bring  a  con- 
viction so  profound  that  there  is  no  need 
of  the  hundred  that  follow.  As  often 
happens,  the  satire  which  was  meant  to 
be  merciless  to  its  object  only  becomes 
in  time  merciless  to  the  reader  also.  But 
British  readers  are  hardier  than  we 
Americans  in  this  rcsi)cct,  and  in  their 
satire,  as  in  their  puddings  and  public 
buildings,  they  have  an  eye  to  solidity  and 
pennancncc.  The  irony  of  Emmanuel 
Burden  may  i)leasc  them  by  its  national 
thoroughness,  while  that  skittish  person 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  presents  the  most 
amusing  of  his  plays  to  small,  half-frozen 
London  audiences,  the  receii)ts  being  in- 
sufficient to  pay  for  heating  the  theatre. 
Nevertheless  we  hold  firmly  to  the  view 
that  true  satire  is  not  conceived  in  hate 
alone  or  maintained  by  consistent  irony. 
The  trouble  with  what  is  known  as  "bit- 


ing satire*'  is  that  you  soon  grow  weary 
of  seeing  it  bite.  ''Biting  satires''  should 
always  be  short — the  shorter  the  better — 
sharp,  quick  bites  and  few  of  them,  no 
gnawing  of  the  bone.  Otherwise  we 
are  soon  asking,  Can  the  man  do  noth- 
ing else  ?    Has  he  no  stomach  or  bowels  ? 

But  tastes  in  satire  are  as  irreconcil- 
able as  tastes  in  jokes  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  an  English  reviewer  pro- 
nouncing Emmanuel  Burden  "one  of  the 
most  bitterly  brilliant  satires  that  has  is- 
sued from  the  press  for  many  a  day."  He 
adds  this  description: 

"Every  chapter  teems  with  cleverness,  it 
bubbles  up  and  flows  over,  till  one  almost 
feels  as  if  too  many  good  things  were  being 
given  at  once.  It  is  the  epic  story  of  the 
great  fight  between  the  frothy,  unstable, 
speculating  method  of  the  modem  financiers, 
and  the  solid,  honest,  unad venturous  trading 
of  the  men  who  made  England  at  one  time  the 
first   of  commercial   nations." 

For  our  part  we  prefer  the  good  hu- 
mour of  our  own  Mr.  Dooley  to  any  such 
"bitter  brilliancy."  Mr.  Dooley  has  had 
his  due  as  a  popular  entertainer,  but  the 
quality  of  his  satire  deserves  higher 
praise  than  it  has  yet  received.  Experts 
in  the  delimitation  of  literature  and  jour- 
nalism regard  Mr.  Dooley  as  insuffi- 
ciently "literary"  because  he  employs  a 
brogue  and  addresses  himself  to  passing 
topics.  Others  suspect  him  because  he 
makes  them  laugh.  But  deducting  cer- 
tain elements  of  farce  or  buflFoonery  there 
is  enough  left  in  Mr.  Dooley  to  outlast 
several  exceedingly  "literary"  repu- 
tations, whose  owners  now  class  him  un- 
der journalism  or  "humour  of  the  day." 
The  *'bitterly  brilliant"  satire  is  a  sort 
of  cold-bl(K)(led,  fool-murdering  process 
which  grows  tiresome  when  prolonged, 
but  the  true  satirist  is  half  in  love  with 
the  iooh  of  his  own  creation  and  they 
seem  more  spontaneously  absurd.  In  fact 
it  is  with  their  absurditv  and  not  with 
the  author's  cleverness  that  the  reader  is 
concerned.  Hatred,  of  course,  may  sup- 
ply an  excellent  motive-power  to  men  of 
great  gifts,  but  for  lesser  writers  Swift 
and  Juvenal  are  not  nearly  so  good 
models  as  Mr.  Dooley. 


CONFIDENTIAL!    FOR  STORY-WRIT- 
ERS ONLY! 


At  a  choice  little  dinner  for  two  re- 
cently, a  popular  author  waxed  confiden- 
tial over  the  rum  omelette. 

"Nothing  easier  than  short-story  writ- 
ing," he  murmured,  ladling  spoonfuls  of 
blue  flame  over  the  yellow  souffle.  "Look 
at  me!  I  never  get  less  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  a  draw,  and  what  do  I  write? 
Ting  Pong'  stories,  I  call  *em.  They're 
all  alike,  and  they  go  like  this^"  (illustrat- 
ing): 

^Ting, 

"Pong, 

"Ping, 

"Pong. 

Always  four  parts:  that's  my  work- 
ing model  One,  they  meet;  two,  they 
fall  in  love;  three,  they  fall  out;  four, 
they  fall  in  again.  I  allow  a  thousand 
words,  or  a  little  less,  to  each  part.  I've 
just  sold  six  of  these  stories  to  one  maga- 
zine for  nine  hundred  beautiful  'plunks.' 
Sometimes  I  call  her  Arabella  and  him 
Clarence,  and  sometimes  I  call  him  Al- 
gernon and  her  Clementina.  You  want 
to  get  'em  fancy, — it  takes  the  ribbon 
counter  every  time, — no  Jane  and  John 
for  thcni,-  if  you  please!  Then,  for  a 
setting,  sometimes  I  take  a  yacht.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  a  yacht,  but  it's 
safe,  for  there  are  only  a  few  people  who 
do,  and  they  don't  read.  And  a  yacht  is 
popular  with  the  masses.  So's  polo; 
golf's  got  far  too  common — anybody  with 
five  thousand  a  year  can  play  golf  now. 
Polo  seems  to  be  more  expensive.  Some- 
times I  have  'em  ride  to  hounds,  too; 
that's  almost  as  popular  as  the  yacht, 
and  safe  for  the  same  reason.  If  I  have 
it  in  town,  I  always  have  the  footman 
bring  in  the  lights  and  the  tea.  Golly! 
You've  no  idea  how  that  takes!  Unless 
you  can  write  about  people  so  poor  as  to 
be  terribly  disreputable,  it's  better  not  to 
write  about  any  one  too  poor  to  keep  a 
butler.  Medium  grades  have  no  market 
value. 

"When  you've  blocked  it  off,  and 
chosen  your  names  and  setting,  there's 
only  one  more  thing  to  decide — what  they 
fell  out  about.  For  this  you  have  your 
choice  of  the  following: 

"i.  He  found  out  Sie  was  rich,  and 


being  himself  a  poor  young  man,  was  too 
proud  to  ask  her.  Solution :  She  learns 
this  and  asks  him. 

"2.  He  thought  she  was  engaged  to 
another  fellow,  probably  his  chum.  So- 
lution :   It  was  her  sister  all  the  time. 

"3.  He  is  fabulously  rich,  but  a  con- 
firmed hater  of  the  artificial  society  wo- 
man ;  she  is  a  sweet,  natural  young  thing 
of  the  ribbon-counter  class.  She  tries  to 
be  *fine'  to  please  him,  and  he  doubts 
her  womanly  heart.  In  number  four  he 
learns  his  mistake,  and  *all  is  forgiven.' 

"4.  He  is  ordered  to  the  Bad  Lands  for 
his  health;  he  asks  the  proud  beauty  to 
share  his  blasted  life;  she  refuses  with 
scorn.  After  he  is  gone  New  York 
*seems  empty  to  her,'  and  after  wasting 
nearly  to  a  shadow  she  follows  him  to  the 
Bad  Lands,  arriving  just  in  time  to  save 
him  from  dying  with  her  beloved  name 
on  his  lips.  This  is  an  extremely  popu- 
lar form,  and  may  be  slightly  varied  and 
used  over  and  over  with  good  results. 

"5.  She  sees  him  sitting  with  his  arm 
around  a  girl.  Her  heart  breaks,  almost. 
Solution :  It  was  his  cousin  whose  father 
has  just  died.  Or  he  sees  her  in  the  em- 
brace of  a  tall  young  man.  Solution :  It 
is  her  scapegrace  young  brother  to  whom 
she  has  just  lent  her  quarterly  allowance. 

"6.  The  family  feud.  This  immemo- 
rial situation  is  always  a  hit.  You  have 
an  ancient  family  fight  about  a  will.  The 
younger  relatives  never  meet ;  some  blun- 
dering old  dame,  skirmishing  for  an 
eleventh  hour  dinner  guest,  forgets  that 
Cecilia  is  coming,  and  invites  her  second 
cousin  Roger.  They  are  'sent  out'  to- 
gether; politeness  gives  place  to  cordial 
interest,  and  by  the  time  the  sweets  are 
reached  he  proposes.  Then  the  signal 
comes  for  the  ladies  to  retire.  He  is  kept 
in  suspense  until  he  can  follow  her  to  the 
drawing-room,  where,  as  she  daintily  sips 
her  apricot  brandy,  she  glances  shyly  up 
at  him  and  whispers  *Yes.' 

"There  are  a  few  other  varieties,  but 
these,  properly  used,  are  enough  for  any 
one  writer." 

The  pity  of  the  foregoing  is,  it's  not 
"made-up."    It's  true ! 

Clara  E.  Laughlin. 


BRUNETlfeRE  AND  BOURGET  BE- 
FORE THE  ECCLESIASTICAL 
QUESTION    IN    FRANCE 


The  possible  rupture  between  Church 
and  State  is  at  present  the  most  interest- 
ing problem-  agitated  in  France.  The 
scholarly  and  academic  world  is  as  much 
interested  in  it  as  the  priests  and  the 
politicians,  and  as  nowadays  literature  is 
so  much  given  to  the  discussion  of  so- 
cial questions,  it  was  unavoidable  that 
numerous  traces  of  the  struggle  should 
be  found  there. 

A  magazine  animated  by  a  progressive 
spirit.  La  Revue,  has  very  recently  asked 
a  number  of  the  foremost  representatives 
of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  in  all 
professions,  what  they  should  think  of  a 
reunion  of  the  two  great  fractions  of 
Christianity.  Although  this  comes  in  the 
very  hottest  time  of  the  discussion,  very 
conciliatory  replies  were  received  from 
both  sides.  Much  more  readiness,  how- 
ever, to  advocate  a  positive  union  is  no- 
ticeable on  the  Catholic  side,  for  which 
two  reasons  will  easily  account :  The 
first  is  that,  in  case  a  union  should  ever 
take  place,  every  one  takes  it  for  granted 
that  the  Protestant  Church  would  join 
the  Catholic — never  the  reverse;  though 
nobody  expressed  it  in  as  many  words, 
there  is  a  tacit  recognition  of  the  idea  on 
both  sides.  The  second  is  that  the  Catho- 
lic Church  is  more  threatened  by  the 
present  events  and  the  modern  currents 
of  thought  than  the  Protestant,  and  there- 
fore more  apt  to  take  a  conciliatory  atti- 
tude. 

The  pure  and  disinterested  atmosphere 
of  peace  is  found  in  the  highest  regions. 
No  one  will  be  surj)rised  to  hear  that  a 
man  like  Fonscgrivc,  the  venerable  edi- 
tor of  the  Catholic  paper  La  Qtiinsaine, 
and  the  famous  pastor  Charles  Wagner 
should  feel  symj)athy  for  each  other's 
creed,  and  consider  the  differences  less 
important  than  the  resemblances  in  their 
respective  faiths.  The  same  might  be 
said  of  two  scientists  like  Vicomte  Ad- 
hemar  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Lille 
and  Sabatier  of  the  Protestant  Univer- 
sity of  Montpellier.  Many  others  could 
be  mentioned,  and  beautiful  words  of  tol- 


eration have  been  uttered,  thanks  to  the 
initiative  taken  by  La  Rezme, 

Unfortunately,  the  noisy  and  the  lower 
elements  are  always  more  likely  to  stir 
the  masses,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  balanced 
and  impartial  minds,  it  is  the  misfortune 
of  the  modern  Catholic  party  in  France 
to  be  supported,  outside  of  the  clergy,  by 
a  set  of  demagogues,  who,  fearlessly  and 
dishonestly,  endeavour  to  carry  the  peo- 
ple to  a  very  narrow  and  unworthy  ideal. 
Those  men  generally  do  not  care  at  all 
for  the  religious  questions  involved,  but 
only  for  the  advantages  that  can  be  de- 
rived, according  to  them,  from  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Church  as  a  political  ma- 
chine. Among  those  so-called  "Nation- 
alists" are  found  some  very  talented 
men  like  Drumont,  E.  Daudet,  Jr.,  Cop- 
pee,  Lemaitre,  Barres,  and  also  two  men 
who,  in  spite  of  their  distinctly  reaction- 
ary ideas,  have  succeeded  in  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  thinking  part  of  the  pub- 
lic. They  have  so  skilfully  acted  that 
they  are  not  branded  with  the  name  of 
"Nationalists,"  and  are  still  considered 
by  many  of  the  educated  classes  as 
worthy  leaders  of  thought  in  France. 
Those  two  men  are  the  critic  Brunetiere 
and  the  novelist  Bourget;  the  one,  a 
strong,  almost  rough,  logician  who  rea- 
sons away  his  adversaries,  the  other  a 
subtle  moralist  who  gently  attracts  into 
his  nets  those  who  are  willing  to  listen 
to  his  ingenious  and  subtle  arguments. 
Both  these  kinds  of  men  have  appeared 
frequently  within  the  ranks  of  those  sup- 
porting the  Church  ever  since  the  classi- 
cal days  of  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue  on 
the  one  side,  and  Fenelon  and  Massillon 
on  the  other. 

L 

Brunetiere  is  indeed  a  most  remarkable 
case  in  literature,  and  I  should  think 
ought  to  appeal  to  some  student  of  psy- 
chology. He  has  been  positively  hyp- 
notised, not  through  some  living  medium, 
but  through  the  medium  of  mere  books» 
and  books  written  by  a  man  who  lived 
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two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Bru- 
netiere  does  not  seem  to  realise  at  all 
the  spirit  of  his  time;  he  lives  in  the 
twentieth  century  an  ardent  disciple  of 
the  great  preacher  Bossuet,  whose  slight- 
est suggestions  and  thoughts  he  blindly 
follows.  The  principle  of  authority  in 
political,  social,  religious  matters  he  has 
made  his  own  at  an  epoch  when  freedom 
is  the  general  aspiration  among  all  civil- 
ised nations.  Lack  of  recognition  of  an 
authoritative  power  breeds  anarchy  and 
disorder;  moreover,  there  is  only  one 
way  to  maintain  and  to  insure  order, 
and  this  is  why  Brunetiere  to-day  is  will- 
ing to  fight  Protestantism  with  the  same 
arguments  exactly  as  Bossuet  did  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  with  the  same 
eagerness.  Two  years  ago  he  even  went 
to  attack  Calvinism  to  Geneva,  the  bul- 
wark of  French  Protestantism.  His  aim 
is  the  same  as  Bossuet*s  too,  namely,  to 
reduce  the  enemies  of  Catholicism  by 
persuasion,  and,  if  this  proves  infeasible, 
to  have  recourse  to  authority.  He  looks 
upon  Protestantism  as  a  mere  heresy  of 
no  more  consequence  than  so  many  others 
before  the  sixteenth  century,  and  which 
is  doomed  to  disappear  like  the  previous 
ones.  The  chief  obstacle  in  his  eyes,  as 
stated  in  the  answer  to  the  inquiry  men- 
tioned above,  is  a  difference  of  education 
between  the  adepts  of  the  two  Christian 
creeds.  This  state  of  affairs  has  lasted 
now  for  three  centuries  and  dug  the  ditch 
deep  enough ;  but  still,  let  Protestants  re- 
ceive another  education  and  they  will 
have  no  objection  to  re-enter  the  Catholic 
Church.  If  he  saw  only  his  way  to  it, 
Brunetiere  would,  no  doubt,  propose  the 
creation  of  such  convents  as  those  di- 
rected by  Bossuet  and  Fenelon  for  the 
special  purpose  of  bringing  up  young 
Protestants  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  Roman  Church.  But  he  himself  must 
see  that  his  chances  for  such  an  end  are 
rather  slight  to-day. 

All  this  seems  extremely  odd  to-day. 
And  yet  it  is  exactly  what  Brunetiere 
has  been  preaching  to  us  for  years  under 
the  pretext  of  literature.  What  hurts 
most  the  feeling  of  modern  nations,  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope,  does  not  seem  to 
him  to  hamper  in  the  least  the  liberty  of 
thought.  "L'infaillibilite  pontificale  n'em- 
peche  a  mon  avis,  ni  ne  gene  en  aucune 
maniere  la  vraie  liberte  de  Tesprit." 
And  if  so  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  why 


not  in  politics  as  well?  If  we  have  the 
Church  of  three  hundred  years  ago,  why 
not  the  autocratic  form  of  government 
too?  Says  Brunetiere  himself:  "The  ne- 
cessities of  the  'action  sociale'  will  sooner 
or  later  bring  about  in  politics  the  notion 
of  authority.  This  notion  of  authority 
in  politics  comes  very  near  the  Catholic 
notion  of  infallibility."  This  is  clear 
enough;  while  the  immense  majority  of 
men  consider  it  a  progress  to  go  from 
monarchy  to  democracy,  Brunetiere  on 
the  contrary  thinks  the  natural  evolution 
to  be  from  democracy  to  monarchy  or  at 
least  to  the  extreme  form  of  oligarchy. 

This  last,  unexpected,  clever  and  not 
altogether  illogical,  stroke  gives  us  a  clue 
to  the  popularity  of  Brunetiere's  ideas 
with  a  certain  class  of  people  in  France. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  at  first  sight,  it 
is  this  very  principle  of  authority  that 
fascinated  them.    The  explanation  of  this 
fact  is  the  following.    When  he  began  his 
campaign  about  ten  years  ago,  it  was  the 
time  when  France  just  entered  the  crisis 
which  seems  very  likely  to  end  before 
long    in    the    separation    of    State    and 
Church,  and  which  centred  for  a  while 
in  the  Dreyfus  affair.    The  latter  was  a 
mere  pretext  for  those  who  wanted  to 
bring  about  as  soon  as  possible  rather 
than  to  delay  the  decisive  struggle  which 
had  been  threatening  so  long  between  the 
two  powers.     A  very  small  incident  in 
itself,  the  Dreyfus  affair  was  sufficient, 
however,  to  show  to  what  a  degree  the 
passions  were  excited  in  France,  and  how 
the   scenes  of  the  great  Revolution  of 
1789  might  well  be  repeated.    No  won- 
der that  a  great  many,  and  among  them 
excellent  citizens,  were  frightened  by  the 
only  thought  of  such  a  convulsion;  they 
were  ready  to  consent  to  almost  every- 
thing to  avoid  it.     It  was  to  those  tJiat 
Brunetiere  preached  the  gospel  of  au- 
thority to  take  the  place  of  the  gospel  of 
freedom.     Bewildered  by  the  spectre  of 
anarchy,  they  agreed  that  a  strong  and 
firm  hand,  one  will — and  not  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  wills  as  in  a  repubUc  that 
was  not  yet  very  old  and  strong — might 
bring  the  desired  relief  to  the  situation, 
to    the    unsteady    condition    of    affairs. 
As,  on  the  other  hand,  the  new  idea  of 
democracy  had  gained  too  much  ground 
to  be  directly  opposed,  Brunetiere  pro- 
posed the  authority  of  the  Church;  he 
was  ready  to  go  to  Rome  in  order  to  get 
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the  monarch  he  wanted,  as  was  plainly 
shown  as  early  as  1895,  when  he  related, 
in  a  famous  article  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  his  visit  to  the  Vatican, 
and  again  in  1902  in  his  other  sensational 
article  against  a  national  Catholic  Church 
in  France. 

If  Brunetiere's  views  had  gained  the 
victory  over  those  of  his  opponents, 
France  would  have  avoided  the  eventful 
and  agitated  times  of  recent  years,  but 
the  conflict  would  have  boon  only  post- 
poned, and  the  delay  most  probably 
would  have  rendered  the  matter  only 
worse.  All  friends  of  France  feel  glad 
with  her  to-day  that  the  crisis  is  almost 
over  and  no  longer  threatening  in  the 
future. 

In  fact,  Brunetiere's  opinions  proved 
very  strong  in  theoretical  discussions, 
but  in  the  actual  battle,  it  may  well  be  said 
that  not  the  slightest  attention  was  paid 
to  them.  Indeed  he  did  not  even  succeed 
in  entering  the  political  arena,  which  was 
at  a  time  an  openly  cherished  hope  with 
him. 

II. 

Brunetiere  has  a  great  advantage  over 
his  fellow  figliter,  Bourget,  who  also  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  the  ear  of  the  reading 
public  of  his  mother  country.  Bnmetiere 
contented  himself  in  advocating  and  de- 
fending tlie  principle  of  authority ;  he 
was  wise  enough  never  to  discuss  con- 
crete problems  and  facts.  The  case  of 
Bourget  is  very  different;  he  proved 
either  more  sincere  or  more  naive,  as  one 
may  choose;  deliberately  he  set  to  work 
in  order  to  show  that  the  Catholic  prin- 
ciple of  authority  would  apply  to  the  so- 
cial conditions  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries  as  it  did  to  those 
of  the  scvcnlccnlli.  Several  of  his  last 
novels  are  attempts  of  a  demonstra- 
tion of  this  kind.  Let  us  see  how 
convincing  he  is  in  taking  up  his  last 
book  just  published,  Un  Divorce.  The 
question  of  divorce  has  been  so  much 
agitated  in  France  lately  tliat  a  volume 
coming  from  the  celebrated  academician's 
pen  could  not  but  create  a  sensation. 

The  story  runs  thus :  A  woman  of  the 
world — Bourget  knows  of  no  other — was 
married  twice.  Tier  second  husband, 
Darras,  is  a  wealthy  professor  —  if  he 
were  not  wealthy  he  would  never  appear 
in  a  novel  by  Bourget — but  who  has  sev- 


ered all  connection  with  the  Church.  Ma- 
dame Darras  herself  had  entertained 
moderately  warm  feelings  for  religion 
during  many  years,  but,  following  tlie 
customs  of  the  world,  she  had  her  daugh- 
ter brought  up  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Catholic  Church.  Now,  in 
going  over  the  catechism  with  the  girl, 
she  has  felt  herself  moved  by  reminis- 
cences of  her  own  youth ;  this  and  a  nat- 
ural touch  of  sentimentality  stir  up  in 
her  what  she  thinks  to  be  religious  emo- 
tions. She  decides  to  go  and  see  a  priest, 
the  Pere  Euvrard,  a  victim  of  the  recent 
"abominable"  prosecutions  against  the 
clergy,  once  comfortably  established  in 
a  rich  "college,"  now  occupying  a  modest 
apartment  of  the  "Quartier  Latin."  The 
lady  is  well  received,  her  dispositions  en- 
couraged ;  only  she  hears  that,  before  the 
Church,  Mr.  Darras  is  not  her  husband. 
The  Catholic  Church  does  not  recognise 
the  divorce,  and  the  reasons  for  it  are 
produced  in  a  long  argument,  the  con- 
clusion of  which  is  a  terrible  prophecy  of 
all  the  misfortunes  falling  upon  those 
guilty  of  giving  up  an  ill-assorted  union : 
fratricide,  hatreds  between  children  of  a 
first  and  of  a  second  marriage,  murderous 
clashes  between  father-in-law  and  son-in- 
law,  parents  judged  and  pitilessly  con- 
dennied  by  their  own  offsprings — in  short, 
the  most  shocking  familial  and  social  an- 
archy. Madame  Darras  is  much  im- 
pressed by  this  eloquence,  and  asks  if  she 
will  be  expected  to  leave  her  husband. 
The  "prudent"  Pere  Euvrard  says,  P(U 
encore!  (not  yet!).  We  shall  see  later 
the  deep  significance  of  these  two  words. 
Xow — how  really  remarkable ! — ^very 
soon  after  this  interview  the  prophecy  of 
the  priest  goes  into  realisation.  In  the 
second  chapter  we  become  acquainted 
with  Darras,  a  truly  honest  and  straight- 
forward man,  although  not  a  Catholic. 
Bourget  made  this  concession — indeed  he 
had  to,  otherwise  he  would  have  com- 
promised his  whole  argumentation  from 
the  start  in  the  eyes  of  all  impartial  read- 
ers. Darras  had  taken  charge  of  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  son  of  his  wife's  first  hus- 
band, and  he  had  done  it  according  to 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  of  individ- 
ualism long  ago  adopted  in  France  by  the 
so-called  "intellectuels."  This  young 
man  has  fallen  in  love  with  a  very  clever 
and  respectable  woman  student,  but  who 
had,  however,  to  bear  the  consequence  of 
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a  sin  committed  years  ago.  Professor 
Darras  knows  of  this,  and  first  disap- 
proves the  choice  of  his  son-in-law. 
Yet  he  agrees  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  girl,  and  finding  her  extremely  s>Tn- 
pathetic  in  her  simple  and  proud  ways, 
readily  assents  to  the  marriage.  The  au- 
thor, apparently  just  because  the  prophecy 
of  Father  Euvrard  must  be  fulfilled, 
causes  the  two  men  to  discuss  and  quarrel 
in  a  manner  that  goes  directly  against 
the  refined  nature  and  the  high  breeding 
of  both.  The  weakness  of  Bourget's  the- 
ories comes  out  here  very  strongly.  He 
is  obliged,  in  order  to  portray  real  and 
living  characters,  to  make  them  so  that 
they  cannot  possibly  serve  him  as  the 
proper  tools  to  establish  his  thesis.  Psy- 
chologically the  contradiction  is  irreduc- 
tible;  every  thoughtful  reader  will  be 
aware  of  it.  In  the  meanwhile,  a  writer 
can  do  as  he  pleases,  and  Bourget  takes 
advantage  of  it.  Of  course,  Madame 
Darras  sees  in  all  those  events  the  hand 
of  God,  who  punishes  her  for  having 
disobeyed  the  Church. 

At  that  moment  her  first  husband  dies 
from  his  irregular  life.  It  seems  thus 
that  the  question  of  divorce  be  removed. 
Sq  it  is.  But  the  Church  still  refuses  to 
recognise  the  second  husband  because  the 
marriage  had  not  been  consecrated  by  a 
priest.  Here  begins  a  new  "mise  en 
scene,"  which,  if  not  so  false  psycholog- 
ically as  the  one  already  described,  is  per- 
haps more  surprising  still  to  those  who 
have  not  been  brought  up  in  Catholic 
ideas.  We  are  now  given  to  understand 
what  the  mysterious  words  of  the  subtle 
Pcre  Euvrard  meant:  Pas  encore!  In 
one  of  the  most  important  scenes  of  the 
novel,  Madame  Darras  asks  from  her 
husband  to  consent  to  a  "little  religious 
ceremony,"  in  order  to  regularise  their 
position  toward  the  Church ;  he  does  not 
believe  in  it,  of  course,  but  he  might  for 
a  few  minutes  act  as  if  he  did.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  new 
"convertie"  has  the  approval  of  her  con- 
fessor in  this  attempt;  though  a  priest, 
he  does  not  mind  more  than  herself  if 
Darras  does  something  against  his  con- 
victions, provided  he  should  do  nothing 
against  the  formalism  of  the  Church. 
Darras  does  not  wish  to  yield,  because 
he  sees  in  those  conventional  lies  the 
cause  of  the  feeling  of  unrest  in  our  mod- 
ern society,  and  he  adds  these  beautiful 


words :  "Je  ne  me  f erai  pas,  meme  pour 
te  plaire,  le  renegat  de  notre  vie  con- 
jugale  dont  je  garde  moi  la  fierte  si  tu 
m'empeches  d'en  garder  la  joie."  She 
tries  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
on  her  part  also  she  means  to  obey  her 
conscience  in  making  her  request — ^but 
in  vain. 

From  the  text  it  seems  evident 
that  Bourget,  like  his  heroine,  is  unable 
to  distinguish  between  a  conscience  that 
is  really  free  and  another  that  has  been 
modelled  beforehand  by  some  outsider, 
be  he  a  servant  to  the  Church  or  not. 
But  to  a  free  mind  this  difference  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  whole  question. 

As  a  result  of  her  failure  to  convince 
her  husband,  Madame  Darras  with  her 
daughter,  the  daughter  of  Darras,  leaves 
the  house.  Mad  with  sorrow,  the  de- 
serted man  calls  on  Father  Euvrard, 
asking  him  to  send  back  his  wife  to  her 
home.  The  priest  pretends  to  have  no 
hand  in  the  elopement,  but  he  admits  that 
he  might  cause  her  to  return.  He  sees, 
of  course,  that  Darras  is  beside  himself 
with  despair,  and  the  time  for  decisive 
action  seems  an  admirable  one  to  him. 
He  dares  to  propose  to  render  the  cere- 
mony of  the  ritual  marriage  just  as  easy 
as  it  can  possibly  be  made;  then  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  back  the 
deserting  wife.  Darras  is  enough  of  a 
man  to  refuse  and  raise  his  head  before 
the  insult — and  then  the  priest  yields,  ap- 
parently ashamed,  or,  it  may  be,  simply 
frightened  by  the  opinion  of  the  world. 
The  end  of  the  preceding  scene  seems  to 
be  written  by  the  Bourget  of  old  days, 
the  sincere  psychologist,  the  independent 
writer,  the  friend  of  Taine,  but  the 
Catholic  Bourget  soon  takes  his  revenge, 
for  we  see  Father  Euvrard  allow  his  neo- 
phyte to  go  and  live  with  Darras,  but  the 
disgusting  condition  is  stipulated  that 
she  shall  harass  incessantly  the  soul  of 
her  husband,  until  by  mere  lassitude  he 
shall  implore  for  his  grace  and  consent 
to  everything  she  wants. 

Let  us  not  try  to  understand.  Brune- 
tiere  must  be  right :  it  is  probably  a  ques- 
tion of  education.  To  us,  however,  it 
seems  as  if  people  reading  the  new  novel 
of  Bourget,  and  knowing  of  no  other 
books  and  public  utterances  of  the  au- 
thor's opinions  which  fully  testify  to  his 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  Catholicism, 
should  necessarily  see  in  Un  divorce  a 
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very  strong  plea  against  the  ethics  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  quote  Professor 
William  James's  answer  to  the  syllabus 
of  La  Revue,  it  seems  the  only  reply  wai  - 
ranted  by  the  examination  of  facts  as 
brought  out  here:  "I  have  nothing  to 
say  in  answer  to  your  two  questions  re- 


garding a  possible  reunion  of  the  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  churches,  unless  it  be 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  desirable. 
As  to  its  realisation  in  the  English-speak- 
ing countries,  except  for  a  small  fraction 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  it  is  so  out  of  the 
question  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  dis- 
cuss it."  Albert  Schins, 


ANIMAL  STORIES  OF  THE   FUTURE 


While  people  still  continue  to  read  all 
sorts  of  nature  tales  with  greediness, 
there  are  two  kinds  of  these  stories  which 
will  probably  not  find  a  too  enthusiastic 
public. 

One  is  the  story  too  trivial  in  incident, 
and  told  in  the  "little  stories  for  little 
readers"  manner.  Mr.  Seton  has  tried 
this.  Some  of  his  later  sketches  make  me 
wonder  if  the  author's  vein  has  run  out., 
they  have  so  little  of  his  former  charm 
and  novelty.  Plain  Mr.  Thompson  could 
never  have  made  Mr.  Seton's  reputation 
with  such  work. 

The  other  type  of  objectionable  ani- 
mal story  is  a  real  menace  to  the  reading 
public.  The  Strife  of  the  Sea,  by  Mr.  T. 
Jenkins  Hains,  is  a  good  example;  here 
we  have  the  "heart  and  mind  of  a  man," 
as  one  reviewer  has  it,  in  the  body  of 
the  turtle,  and  the  devil  fish.  It  was  bad 
enough  to  have  our  barn-yard  fowls' 
thoughts  laid  bare  before  us.  There  is 
many  a  conscientious  woman  who  can- 
not to-day  look  her  own  hens  in  the 
eye,  knowing  that  she  has  robbed  a 
mother  heart  for  the  sake  of  a  custard. 
But  our  burden  becomes  too  heavy  when 


we  have  to  share  the  emotion  of  the  pen- 
guin, and  sob  over  the  sorrows  of  the 
ornithorhynchus. 

There  are  such  a  prodigious  lot  of  ani- 
mals on  the  earth,  and  since  Mr.  Hains 
has  shown  us  the  mental  processes  of  the 
cetaceous  it  is  no  rash  prophet  who  fore- 
tells other  story  tellers  who  will  write  up 
the  entire  animal  kingdom.  Others  may 
even  hark  back  and  describe  desperate 
battles  of  the  plesiosaurus  in  the  pre- 
historic slime.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  naturalist  from  turn- 
ing to  the  microscope  and  telling  us 
what  the  amoebae  are  saying,  and  suf- 
fering. 

There  remains  a  thrilling  story  to  be 
written  of  the  cruel  white  blood  corpuscle 
madly  chasing  the  fleeing  and  terror- 
stricken  malaria  microbe.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  end  to  what  another  naturalist  may 
yet  do,  now  that  Mr.  Hains  has  led  the 
way  into  foreign  fields.  There  is  al- 
ready a  charming  spider  book,  and  the 
romance  of  a  fly  on  the  window  pane,  and 
his  thrilling  adventure  in  the  milk  pitcher, 
awaits  Mr.  Seton*s  pen. 

Mary  H.  Vorse, 


TWENTY   YEARS  OF  THE   REPUBLIC 


(1885-1905) 

By  Harry  Thurston  Peck. 


Part  II.— TWO  YEARS  OF  PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND. 


President  Cleveland,  from  the  very 
outset  of  his  administration,  was  destined 
to  confound  the  predictions  of  his  politi- 
cal adversaries.  The  misrepresentations 
concerning  him  with  which  the  country 
had  been  flooded  during  the  campaign  of 
1884  had  found  lodgment  in  the  minds 
of  milhons.  Now  that  he  was  actuall)( 
in  office,  a  shiver  of  nervous  apprehen- 
sion ran  through  those  Republicans  who 
honestly  believed  that  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration meant  ruin  and  disaster. 
They  had  been  told  that  Mr.  Qeveland 
was  a  man  of  hmited  intelligence,  of  low 
tastes,  and  of  disreputable  associations. 
Partisan  newspapers  had  prophesied  that 
his  Cabinet  would  be  made  up  of  bar- 
room politicians  and  old-time  party 
hacks.  It  was  said,  for  instance,  that 
John  Kelly  would  be  made  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  return  for  the  support 
which  Tammany  Hal!  had  reluctantly 
given  to  Mr.  Cleveland.  Editorial  wri- 
ters let  their  imaginations  run  riot  in 
suggesting  other  like  appointments  as  not 
only  possible  but  probable.  At  the  North 
there  were  many  who  feared  lest  the 
results  of  the  Civil  War  should  be  un- 
done and  lest  the  government  of  the 
Ignited  States  should  be  given  into  the 
hands  of  "rebels."  The  negroes  in  the 
South  were  told  that  a  Democratic  Pres- 
ident might  seek  to  re-enslave  them. 
Not  a  few  timorous  souls  all  over  the 
country  looked  for  immediate  commer- 
cial panic  and  financial  ruin. 

In  this  respect,  history  was  only  repeat- 
ing itself.  Just  as  the  Federalists  in  1801 
had  raised  the  cry  that  President  Jeffer- 
son was  an  atheist,  a  satyr,  a  Jacobin, 
and  an  enemy  to  law  and  to  the  rights 
of  property,  and  just  as  the  Whigs  in 


1829  had  thought  to  alarm  the  country 
by  describing  President  Jackson  as  a 
gambler,  murderer,  and  border  ruffian, 
so  Mr.  Cleveland's  accession  to  the 
Presidency  was  declared  to  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  political  saturnalia.  His  brief 
inaugural  address,  however,  surprised 
those  persons  who  had  thought  of  him  as 
dull  and  as  capable  of  nothing  more  than 
platitude.  Not  only  was  it  dignified  and 
wholly  worthy  of  the  occasion,  but  it 
contained  more  than  one  passage  of 
grave  and  almost  stately  eloquence.  The 
following  sentences  embody  a  thought 
the  spirit  of  which  will  be  found  to  have 
animated  Mr.  Cleveland's  whole  career 
of  public  service.  It  expresses  the  ideal 
principle  of  genuine  democracy. 

But  he  who  takes  the  oath  to-day  to  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  only  assumes  the  solemn 
obligation  which  every  patriotic  citizen — on 
the  farm,  in  the  workshop,  in  the  marts  of 
trade,  and  everywhere — should  share  with 
him.  The  Constitution  which  prescribes  his 
oath,  my  countrymen,  is  yours ;  the  Govern- 
ment you  have  chosen  him  to  administer  for 
a  time  is  yours;  (he  suffrage  which  executes 
the  will  of  freemen  is  yours;  the  laws  and 
the  entire  scheme  of  our  civil  rule,  from  the 
town  meeting  to  (he  State  capitals  and  the 
national  capital,  are  yours.  Your  every  voter, 
as  surely  as  your  Chief  Magistrate,  under  the 
same  high  sanction,  though  in  a  different 
sphere,  exercises  a  public  trust.  Nor  is  this 
all.  Every  citizen  owes  to  the  country  a  vigi- 
lant watch  and  close  scrutiny  of  its  public 
servants  and  a  fair  and  reasonable  estimate 
of  their  fidelity  and  usefulness.  Thus  is  the 
people's  will  impressed  upon  the  whole  frame- 
work of  onr  dvil  pcditjr— mnnidpkl,   Stat^ 
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and  Federal ;  and  this  is  Ihe  price  of  our 
liberty  and  the  inspiration  of  our  faith  in  the 
Republic 

At  the  end  of  the  inaiifiiiral  ceremo- 
nies, President  Cleveland  transmitfed  to 
the  Senate  the  names  of  the  men  whom 
he  had  chosen  to  constitute  his  Cabinet. 
For  Secretary  of  State  he  had  selected 
Senator  Thomas  Francis  Bayard  of  Del- 
aware, a  courtly  gentleman,  who  horc  a 
name  justly  famous  in  American  political 
history,  since  for  five  generations  some 
member  of  the  T!ayard  family  had  repre- 
sented the  State  of  Delaware  in  the  na- 


of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
He  had  taken  an  active  part  in  political 
life  and  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  re- 
form in  the  Civil  Service.  For  Secretary 
of  the  Navv,  the  President  nominated 
Mr.  William  C.  Whitney  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Whitney  was  sprung  from  old  New 
England  stock.  Educated  at  Yale  and 
Harvard,  he  had  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  and  in  1871  had  done 
effective  work  in  destroying  the  Tweed 
Ring.  Mr.  Whitney  was  a  man  of 
wealth,  an  enthusiastic  sportsman,  pos- 
sessed of  a  winning  personality,  gener- 
ous,  popular,   and   widely   known.     He 
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[icnal  Senate,  of  wliich  body  Mr.  Bayard 
himself  had  been  tcnijiorary  president  in 
1881.  The  new  Secretary  of  War  was 
Mr.  William  Crowninshield  Kndicott  of 
Massachusetts,  a  very  Brahmin  of  the 
Brahinius,  being  a  descendcnt  of  John 
h'n<lecott,  who  was  one  of  the  six  gentle- 
men to  whom  the  first  royal  patent  for 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Territory  had 
been  granted  in  1628,  and  who  was 
Colonial  Governor  in  1630  and  1664.  and 
President  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New 
England  in  1658.  Mr.  Endicott  was  a 
Harvard  graduate,  a  lawyer  of  ability, 
and  had  served  for  ten  years  as  a  Justice 


was  also  a  most  astute  politician  and  had 
conducted  Mr.  Cleveland's  campaign  in 
Xew  York  with  consummate  skill.  Mr. 
Daniel  Manning,  of  New  York,  re- 
ceived the  Treasury  portfolio,  though 
usage  was  against  giving  two  Cabinet 
offices  to  citizens  of  the  same  State. 
Mr.  Manning  had  been  better  known  as 
an  active  party  manager  than  as  a  finan- 
cier. He  had  l)een  Mr.  Tilden's  trusted 
lieutenant,  and  had  shown  himself  to  be 
adroit  and  full  of  resource.  He  was, 
however,  the  head  of  an  important  bank 
in  Albany,  and  was  soon  to  prove  himself 
no  less  able  in  dealing  with  large  6ata- 
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cial  problems  than  he  had  been  fertile  in 
political  strategy.  For  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  President  named  Senator 
L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  of  Mississippi.  Sena- 
tor Lamar  had  drafted  the  ordinance  of 
secession  at  the  Mississippi  Convention 
of  1861,  and  had  served  in  the  Confed- 
erate anny  for  two  years,  and  as  Judge 
Advocate  for  a  few  months.  He  had, 
howe\er,  accepted  the  results  of  the  war 
with  frankness  and  sincerity,  and  was 
known  to  be  as  liberal-minded  and  patri- 
otic as  he  was  liked  and  respected.  Sen- 
ator Lamar  had  the  fastes  of  a  scholar. 
He  was  fond  of  books  and  philosophical 
researches,  and  was  an  admirable  type  of 
the  cultivated  Southern  gentleman.  The 
new  Attorney-General  was  Senator 
Augustus  H.  Garland  of  Arkansas,  who 
had  opposed  secession  in  1861,  though 
subsequently  he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Confederate  Congress,  and  later, 
after  the  war  ended,  Ijad  been  GovOr- 
nor  of  Arkansas.  .,:Pr(?^ent  Clevelahd 
chose  for  the  offici^ofPostmaster-Gdi- 
eral.  Colonel  WilKart*'^  R  Vilas  of  Wis- 
consin, a  Union  soldier  who  had  fought 
under  Grant  at  Vicksburg.  0uring  the 
campaign  he  had  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee, 

Altogether,  the  new  Cabinet  was  one 
against    which    no    reasonable- 


could  be  brought.  More  than  that,  it 
was  a  very  remarkable  body  of  adminis- 
trators. For  personal  distinction  it  had 
had  few,  if  any,  superiors  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  government.  For  ability 
it  had  not  been  equalled  since  the  days 
of  President  Lincoln.  Those  deluded 
partisans  who  had  expected  the  new 
President  to  surround  himself  with  a 
group  of  henchmen,  unknown  or  only 
too  well  known,  were  put  to  silence. 
Those  who  had  expected  a  government 
of  ex- Con  federates  had  naught  to  say. 
There  was  even  some  significance  in  the 
fact  that  President  Cleveland's  first 
official  act  after  making  his  Cabinet 
nominations,  was  to  sign  the  commission 
of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  restoring  that  illus- 
trious but  now  impoverished  soldier  to 
the  retire<l  list  of  the  army  with  the  rank 
and  pay  of  General. 

Fortune  soon  gave  the  President  a 
chance  to  show  that  in  dealing  with  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States 
he  coul<l  act  with  admirable  energy  and 
decision.    Only  a  few  days  after  his  in- 
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auguration  a  revolt  broke  out  upon  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  headed  by  a  local 
incendiary  named  Pedro  Prestan.  Pres- 
tan  raised  a  motley  force,  proclaimed  a 
revolutionary  government,  took  the  City 
of  Aspinwall  (now  Colon),  levied  con- 
tributions on  the  merchants,  both  native 
and  foreign,  and  threatened  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  Isthmian  railway.  Grow- 
ing bolder,  he  seized  an  American  steam- 
ship, the  Colon,  and  imprisoned  her  offi- 
cers. When  the  United  States  Consul 
protested,  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon 
(March  31).  President  Cleveland  took 
instant  action.  Five  vessels  of  war  were 
ordered  to  the  Isthmus.  A  strong  body 
of  marines,  with  Catling  guns  and  a  bat- 
tery of  Hght  artillery,  were  landed;  and 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  soon 
held  the  whole  line  of  the  Panama  rail- 
way. The  Colon  was  taken  from  Pres- 
tan under  the  guns  of  the  cruiser  Galetia, 
and  his  prisoners  were  rescued.  The  re- 
volt collapsed.  Columbian  troops  re- 
took the  city  of  Aspinwall,  and  Prestan 
himself  was  promptly  hanged  as  a  com- 
mon malefactor.  Not  long  after,  the 
South  American  republic  of  Ecuador  re- 
ceived a  needed  lesson.  The  government 
of  that  country  had  imprisoned  one 
Julio  Santos,  an  American  citizen,  and 
had  refused  either  to  release  him  or  to 
bring  him  to  trial.  President  Arthur's 
Secretary  of  State  had  again  and  again 
protested,  but  in  vain.  President  Cleve- 
land took  up  the  case  with  a  sharp  de- 
cisiveness which  gave  the  Ecuadorians 
a  shock.  A  man-of-war,  the  Iroquois, 
appeared  at  Guayaquil.  A  peremptory 
demand  was  made;  and  Mr.  Santos  was 
promptly  set  at  liberty. 

The  country  viewed  with  interest  still 
another  manifestation  of  the  administra- 
tion's capacity  for  action.  In  1882,  Con- 
gress had  passed  the  so-called  Edmunds 
Anti-Polygamy  Bill,  aimed  against  the 
plural  marriages  of  Mormonism.  The 
enforcement  of  this  law  had  greatly  ir- 
ritated the  leaders  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  who  had  always  secretly  re- 
garded Utah  as  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  nation's  laws.  Perhaps  they  now 
accepted  the  Republican  estimate  of 
President  Cleveland,  and  fancied  that  he 
would  prove  to  be  a  second  Buchanan, 
nerveless  and  irresolute.  At  any  rate, 
the  Mormons  in  Salt  Lake  City  began 
to  show  a  spirit  of  insolence  and  insubor- 


dination. Armed  companies  of  them 
were  formed  and  drilled  by  night.  On 
the  Fourth  of  July  the  national  flag  was 
half-masted  in  derision  by  a  Mormon 
officer.  Threats  were  made  that  all 
Gentiles  were  to  be  forcibly  expelled 
from  Salt  Lake  City  in  defiance  of  the 
national  government.  If  such  a  coup 
had  actually  been  planned,  it  was  speed- 
ily made  impossible.  By  orders  from 
Washington,  two  batteries  of  United 
States  artillery  and  a  regiment  of  in- 
fantry were  stationed  at  Fort  Douglas, 
which  dominated  the  city,  and  in  the 
Military  Department,  which  included 
Utah,  2000  troops  were  held  in  readiness 
for  instant  service.  Whatever  plans  for 
a  Mormon  outbreak  had  existed  were 
crushed  before  they  reached  a  head. 

All  these  circumstances  attending  the 
early  days  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  adminis- 
tration gave  the  country  at  large  an  en- 
tirely new  conception  of  the  President 
and  of  his  capacity  for  government. 
Moderate  Republicans  recognised  the 
fact  that  he  well  deserved  the  full  meas- 
ure of  their  respect.  Partisans  who  had 
hoped  that  he  would  justify  the  unfa- 
vourable pictures  which  they  had  dili- 
gently painted,  were  compelled  to  wait 
in  sullen  silence  for  some  future  oppor- 
tunity of  censure.  The  government  de- 
partments were  most  efficiently  con- 
ducted. The  country  remained  as  pros- 
perous as  ever.  The  awful  panic  which 
had  been  predicted  proved  to  be  only 
another  little  fiction  of  the  campaign 
orators.  Moreover,  Republicans  who  had 
occasion  to  make  the  new  President's  ac- 
quaintance came  away  with  nothing  but 
pleasant  words  for  his  easy,  unaflFected 
and  good-humoured  ways.  It  was  not 
many  weeks,  indeed,  before  Mr.  Blaine 
himself  appeared  at  the  White  House, 
to  make  a  friendly  call  upon  his  late 
opponent.  He  was  received  with  the 
greatest  courtesy,  and  the  two  men  chat- 
ted pleasantly  together  in  the  President's 
library.  One  of  the  unwritten  laws  of 
American  public  life  permits  a  defeated 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  to  ask  a 
political  favour  of  his  successful  com- 
petitor, and  Mr.  Blaine  desired  to  avail 
himself  of  this  graceful  little  privil^e. 
He  requested  the  President  not  to  re- 
move from  office  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Manley, 
who  was  postmaster  at  Augusta,  Mn 
Blaine's  home  city.    Mr.  Manley  was  an 
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old  friend  and  earnest  supporter  of  Mr. 
Blaine,  and  the  President  very  cordially 
granted  the  request,  after  which  the  in- 
terview was  ended  with  every  evidence 
of  personal  good  feeling.  Some  time 
after,  a  visiting  delegation  at  the  White 
House  was  found  to  include  among  its 
members  the  redoubtable  Dr.  Burchard 
himself ;  and  a  smothered  cheer  went  up, 
with  not  a  little  laughter,  when  the 
alliterative  clergyman  shook  the  Presi- 
dent's hand  and  expressed  his  pleasure 
at  finding  him  in  such  good  health.  Al- 
together, these  days  afforded  as  near  an 
approach  to  an  era  of  good  feeling  as 
Mr.  Cleveland  ever  enjoyed  throughout 
his  years  of  public  office.  They  repre- 
sented that  lull  in  political  warfare 
which  always  follows  an  election  in 
which  passion  has  for  the  time  exhausted 
itself  and  kindly  feeling  has  resumed  its 
normal  sway.  Americans  are  prover- 
bially the  best-natured  people  in  the 
world;  and  in  the  case  of  a  new  Presi- 
dent, they  always  feel  like  giving  him  a 
chance  to  orient  himself  before  the  din 
of  party  strife  begins  again. 

Few  Presidents  have  ever  lived  so 
completely  under  the  microscope  as  did 
Mr.  Cleveland  during  his  first  two  years 
of  office.  That  his  countrymen  should 
feel  an  intense  curiosity  regarding  him 
was  only  natural.  He  had  come  so  sud- 
denly into  prominence  that  at  the  time 
of  the  election  he  was  scarcely  known 
outside  of  his  own  State.  To  millions 
of  those  who  had  voted  for  him  he  was 
only  a  name  and  not  a  definite  person- 
ality, as  was  Mr.  Blaine,  who  had  been 
conspicuous  in  public  life  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  Again,  the  very  violence 
of  the  attacks  that  had  been  made  upon 
Mr.  Cleveland  excited  a  lively  interest 
in  his  ways  and  manners.  Finally,  he 
was  a  Democratic  President,  and  no 
Democratic  President  had  been  seen  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  Washington  newspaper 
correspondents  filled  their  letters  with 
gossip  about  his  goings  and  comings, 
his  appearance,  his  opinions,  and  his 
daily  acts.  The  slightest  scrap  of  infor- 
mation regarding  him  was  eagerly 
caught  up  and  told  and  retold  to  inter- 
ested listeners.  In  this  universal  curi- 
osity, there  was  almost  no  unfriendli- 
ness. It  was  the  expression  of  a  very 
human  wish  to  know  just  what  manner 


of  man  it  was  who  had  so  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  come  into  the  very  highest 
office  in  the  land. 

Mr.  Cleveland  at  this  time  was  forty- 
seven  years  of  age  and  in  the  full  vigour 
of  life.  Somewhat  over  the  middle 
height,  he  was  powerful  of  frame,  in- 
clined to  corpulency,  and  of  a  sanguin- 
eous temperament.  Contrary  to  the  un- 
friendly descriptions  that  had  been 
widely  circulated,  his  head  was  large 
and  well  set  upon  a  sturdy  neck.  A 
broad  forehead  projected  slightly  over 
a  pair  of  deep-set  clear  blue  eyes.  His 
nose  and  chin  were  both  indicative  of  a 
strong  will,  as  were  the  firm  lines  of  his 
mouth,  which  was  partly  covered  by  a 
drooping  blond  moustache.  His  com- 
plexion was  ruddy  with  health,  his 
broad  shoulders  were  always  vigorously 
squared,  and  he  looked  like  one  whom 
no  amount  of  hard,  exacting  work  could 
daunt.  In  his  movements  he  was  slow 
and  almost  sluggish,  but  the  alertness 
of  his  mind  impressed  all  who  met  him. 
His  manner  was  one  of  perfect  natural- 
ness and  simplicity.  Now  and  then,  in 
talking,  a  humorous  gleam  came  into  his 
eyes,  and  then  one  might  expect  some 
droll  though  dry  remark,  made  more  ef- 
fective by  the  quiet  manner  of  its  deliv- 
ery. His  voice  was  of  a  tenor  quality, 
not  powerful  or  sonorous,  yet  one  which 
had  a  remarkable  carrying  power,  so 
that  in  public  speaking  he  could  be  clearly 
heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  Those 
who  made  their  first  acquaintance  with 
him  at  this  time  were  almost  always 
pleased,  and  were  perhaps  surprised  to 
find  that  they  were  pleased.  One  of  these 
visitors,  who  afterward  became  a  stren- 
uous opponent  of  the  President's  poli- 
cies, wrote  of  him :  "There  is  more  to 
the  President  than  even  his  friends  are 
wont  to  allow ;  and  he  gains  rather  than 
loses  on  acquaintance.  He  has  a  deal  of 
craft  of  the  wiser  and  better  sort,  and 
needs  only  a  little  more  training  to  foot 
it  with  the  shrewdest  of  the  politicians 
whom  he  affects  to  despise.  He  is  a 
good  listener  and  a  good  talker.  His 
most  obvious  characteristics  are  straight- 
forwardness and  simplicity,  both  iti 
speech  and  bearing.  He  seems  to  be  ex- 
traordinarily frank.  But  to  a  close  ob- 
server these  appear  to  be  outer  aspects 
merely.  He  is  not  a  man  of  confidences 
or    effusions,    is    uncommonly    self-pos- 
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sessed  and  self-contained,  and  emits  on 
occasion  a  tough,  dry  humour,  ready, 
relevant  and  illustrative." 

Mr.  Cleveland  had  a  colossal  capacity 
for  work.  He  rose  early  and  was  at  his 
desk  by  nine  o'clock.  He  gave  a  close 
personal  attention  to  details,  wrote  a 
good  part  of  his  correspondence  with  his 
own  hand,  and  never  spared  himself  in 
his  endeavour  to  get  at  the  bottom  of 
every  subject  which  came  before  him. 
He  took  nothing  for  granted,  but  delved 
into  reports,  documents  and  letters  until 
he  satisfied  himself  that  he  had  mastered 
the  case,  as  a  lawyer  masters  a  brief. 
The  observer  who  has  just  been  quoted 
wrote:  "He  is  a  wondrous  worker.  He 
has  the  poor  man's  love  of  work  and 
trust  in  work.  He  wants  to  earn  his 
day's  wages ;  and  there  are  some  things 
which  a  President  must  do  and  ought  to 
do  which  go  against  the  grain,  because 
they  seem  frivolous,  belonging  rather  to 
play  than  to  work."  A  somewhat  less 
friendly  critic,  a  Republican,  made  some 
further  interesting  notes : 

Cleveland  gels  his  power  from  his  reso- 
luteness. He  is  a  self-contained,  honest  man, 
with  strong  indignations.  He  hates  a  liar  and 
will  not  let  down  his  attitude  of  self-respect 
10  please  somebody  whom  he  does  not  like. 
His  intellectual  repulsions  are  decided  and 
irrevocable.  The  President  gives  tnore  time 
to  his  office  than  is  due  to  it,  and  he  exacts 
of  the  subordinates  that  they  give  at  least 
official  hours  to  their  tasks.  Consequently, 
the  government  at  present  carries  less  time- 
killers  and  Iriflcrs  than  formerly.  His  great- 
est happiness  he  probably  derives  from  his 
own  rough  self-assertion  and  from  his  luck 
in  reaching  high  stations  in  politics  without 
much  labour.  .  .  .  He  comes  of  a  for- 
tunate slock.  The  old  blood  of  Connecticut 
is  about  the  best  blood  for  government  uses 
that  we  possess.  Cleveland's  personal  com- 
position is  this  old  Connecticut  basis  some- 
what flavoured  by  free  living.  He  belongs 
to  that  class  of  preachers'  sons  who,  for  a 
period  of  time,  fly  the  track  and  violate  their 
parenls'  ethics,  yet  at  bottom  have  a  certain 
ethical  truth,  and  are  slightly  harsh  with  in- 
fractions and  infractors  of  rights.  He  ob- 
served that  the  Germans  of  Buffalo  were,  on 
the  whole,  about  the  best  citizens,  and  he  was 
happy  sitting  on  a  sanded  floor  with  an  old 
German  landlady  to  refill  his  glass.  Some- 
thing of  Martin  Luther,  therefore,  became  in- 


volved with  the  character  of  Jonathan  Trum- 
bull. .  .  .  Nothing  that  has  come  from 
him  seems  to  show  that  he  is  an  adept  in 
society,  or  art,  or  law,  or  literature.  He  is 
a  pretty  good  writer  as  Presidents  go,  and 
makes  his  points  concisely  and  impressively. 
Of  imagination  he  seems  to  have  none.  But 
he  is  a  good,  stout,  rough  man-of-all-work 
who  puts  the  establishment  in  running  order 
and  is  good  as  a  watch-dog  at  the  gate. 

The  domestic  side  of  the  White  House 
was  directed  by  the  President's  sister, 
Miss  Rose  Elizabeth  Cleveland,  whose 
personality  interested  the  country  almost 
as  much  as  that  of  the  President  himself. 
Miss  Cleveland  was  then  a  lady  of  some 
thirty-nine  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
a  teacher  and  a  public  lecturer  on  liter- 
ary subjects.  She  was  a  type  of  the 
inteUecliielle,  very  carefully  educated, 
very  widely  read,  and  a  good  deal  of  a 
personage  in  her  way.  She  wore  her 
hair  cropped  like  a  man's  and  had  a 
touch  of  masculine  decision  of  manner. 
During  her  stay  at  the  White  House, 
she  published  a  volume  of  criticism  en- 
titled George  Eliot's  Poetry  and  Other 
Studies,  that  had  a  good  deal  of  vogue, 
which  it  deserved  on  its  own  merits,  for 
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it  was  written  in  a  crisp,  nervous  style 
and  showed  a  good  deal  of  intellectual 
acuteness.*  Miss  Cleveland  did  the  so- 
cial honours  of  the  White  House  in  a 
very  satisfactory  way,  though  her  own 
tastes  and  ambitions  were  not  social. 
She  talked  well,  and  very  much  as  she 
wrote.  In  fact,  her  conversation  must 
have  seemed  rather  unusual  to  many  of 
those  who  heard  it,  for  it  was  decidedly 
allusive  and  was  interspersed  with  clas- 
sical quotations  that  were  probably 
Greek  indeed  to  the  politicians  who  at- 
tended the  President's  receptions  with 
their  families.  One  can  imagine  with 
what  feelings  a  group  of  typical  Con- 
gressmen's wives  would  hear  Miss  Cleve- 
land casually  remark:  "I  wish  that  I 
could  observe  Washington  life  in  its  po- 
litical phase ;  but  I  suppose  I  am  too  near 
the  centre  to  get  an  accurate  perspective 
on  that.  Those  who  live  on  Mount 
Athos  do  not  see  Mount  Athos." 

The  first  annoyance  which  the  Presi- 
dent was  forced  to  suffer  came  not  from 
his  political  opponents,  but  from  his  own 
party.  The  Democrats,  no  less  than  the 
Republicans,  had  found  many  of  their 
expectations  unfulfilled.  There  were 
two  reasons  for  this,  with  one  of  which 
the  President  had  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do.  Ever  since  the  disputed  election  of 
1876,  a  sinister  belief  had  taken  a  firm 
hold  upon  the  masses  of  the  party.    The 

*The  book  went  through  twelve  editions 
within  a  year,  and  Miss  Cleveland  is  said  to 
have  received  more  than  $25,000  in  royalties. 
An  English  reviewer  in  the  London  Times 
wrote  of  it  is  follows: 

"Miss  Cleveland  is  far  from  being  a  deep 
and  subtle  thinker,  but  her  sketches  prove 
that  she  possesses  the  love  of  letters  and  his- 
tory as  well  as  an  average  power  of  expressing 
her  vie\vs  thereon.  If  there  is  now  and  then 
a  feminine  positiveness  in  her  judgments  we 
must  condone  it  on  the  ground  of  her  enthusi- 
asm. The  essays  furnish  pleasant  reading 
enough,  but  scarcely  anything  more.  Miss 
Cleveland  is  extremely  fond  of  quotations 
from  the  poets,  but  that  is  no  reason  why,  in 
a  comparatively  small  volume,  a  quotation 
from  Longfellow  should  appear  three  times, 
with  a  serious  difference  between  two  of  the 
versions.  The  inaccuracy  of  one  passage 
quoted  from  Shakespeare  is  almost  heartrend- 
ing. The  author  gives  it  as  follows :  'All  the 
world's  a  stage,  and  men  and  women  are  the 
actors.*  As  though  Shakespeare  could  have 
written  the  halting  and  unpoetical  phrase 
printed  in  italics  I  There  are  several  fairly  in- 
teresting historical  essays — studies  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages — ^but  Miss  Cleveland's  style  is  not 
one  which  will  be  appreciated  by  everybody." 


desperation  with  which,  in  the  year  just 
named,  the  Republicans  had  fought  to 
keep  the  Presidency  in  their  hands  had 
inspired  a  suspicion  that  something  more 
than  the  mere  spoils  of  office  was  at 
stake.  Men  then  said  that  there  were  se- 
crets which,  if  known,  would  show  a 
frightful  condition  of  affairs  in  the  great 
departments  of  the  government,  and 
especially  in  connection  with  the  Treas- 
ury. It  was  whispered  that  the  Repub- 
lican party  stood  ready  to  initiate 
even  a  civil  war  rather  than  allow 
a  Democratic  President  to  be  seated, 
with  the  power  of  bringing  to  light 
a  mass  of  infamous  transactions  by 
which  untold  millions  had  been  stolen. 
One  of  the  documents  most  widely 
circulated  by  the  Democrats  in  the 
Blaine-Cleveland  contest  was  a  pam- 
phlet bearing  on  its  cover  in  huge 
letters  the  words,  "OPEN  THE 
BOOKS  r'  It  charged  that  the  financial 
records  of  the  government  had  been  fal- 
sified; that  in  the  ledgers  of  the  Regis- 
trar of  the  United  States  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  more  than  2500 
erasures  and  alterations  had  been  fraud- 
ulently made,  and  that  the  official  reports 
for  two  years  alone  (1870  and  1871) 
showed  a  discrepancy  amounting  to 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars.  A 
list  of  alleged  defalcations  was  appended 
— ^naming  specifically  the  Pension  Of- 
fice, the  Navy  Department,  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  the  Treasury. 
These  charges  were  in  part  supported  by 
extracts  from  testimony  taken  by  inves- 
tigating committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1878,  and  by  the  cita- 
tion of  official  letters  and  reports.  Mr. 
Hendricks,  on  July  12,  1884,  addressing 
a  large  gathering  in  Indianapolis,  had 
said  with  significant  emphasis:  "We 
want  to  have  the  books  in  the  government 
offices  opened  for  examination." 

Among  the  ignorant,  stories  still  more 
extraordinary  were  rife.  The  Garfield- 
Hancock  campaign  of  1880  had  been 
marked  by  a  lavish  use  of  money  on  the 
part  of  the  Republicans,  especially  in  In- 
diana. This  money  had,  for  the  most 
part,  come  from  the  employes  of  the  gov- 
ernment departments,  who  had  practically 
been  forced  to  contribute  through  fear  of 
dismissal.  But  the  rumour  spread  that 
the  great  sums  spent  in  the  purchase  of 
venal  voters  had  in  reality  come  out  of 
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the  United  States  Treasury.  There  were 
men  who  declared  that  the  government 
printing-presses  had,  in  1880,  been  run 
all  night,  printing  off  sheets  of  treasury- 
notes  of  low  denominations,  and  that  the 
paper  money  thus  fraudulently  and  se- 
cretly made  had  been  turned  over  to  the 
Republican  Campaign  Committee.  It  is 
odd  that  so  absurd  a  tale  should  have 
been  told,  and  still  more  strange  that 
thousands  should  have  implicitly  believed 
it.  But  the  fact  serves  to  indicate  how 
thoroughly  convinced  were  the  masses  of 
the  Democratic  Party  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration would  at  once  unearth  evi- 
dence of  stupendous  crimes  committed 
during  the  long  Republican  regime. 

Of  course,  in  this  they  were  speedily 
undeceived.  No  one  who  really  under- 
stands the  manner  in  which  the  govern- 
ment is  conducted  could  ever  credit  such 
impossible  charges.  The  party  in  power 
does  not  try  to  conceal  its  public 
acts  from  the  leaders  of  the  Oppo- 
sition; and,  in  fact,  the  committees 
of  Congress,  made  up  of  members 
of  both  parties,,  are  thoroughly  in- 
formed of  whatever  happens.  Indeed, 
the  old  and  experienced  party  leaders  in 
both  House  and  Senate  work  harmoni- 
ously enough  together  in  matters  of  ad- 
ministrative details.  They  battle  fiercely 
in  view  of  the  galleries,  but  in  the  com- 
mittee-rooms they  arrange  matters  with 
an  eye  to  the  general  needs  of  the  public 
service,  and  with  the  sensible  purpose  of 
seeing  the  government  properly  carried 
on.  Whenever  a  zealous  but  inexperi- 
enced young  member  tries  to  make  a  stir 
upon  his  own  account,  and  to  attack  those 
measures  which  have  been  arranged  by 
his  seniors,  he  is  quietly  suppressed  by 
the  chiefs  of  his  own  party,  and  the 
business  of  the  government  goes  on 
un vexed. 

And  therefore,  naturally  enough,  the 
so-called  discrepancies  in  the  Treasury 
reports  were  found  to  be  due  simply  to 
varying  modes  of  book-keeping;  the  aw- 
ful revelations  that  had  been  looked  for 
were  never  made;  and  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, there  was  no  real  ground  for  an 
attack  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
Republicans  had  discharged  their  trust. 
Even  the  figures  published  by  the  Demo- 
crats themselves  showed  that  the  public 
service  had  been  steadily  improving  in 
honesty  and  efficiency  for  many  years. 


Thus,  during  the  first  term  of  President 
Grant  (1869- 1873),  when  the  loose  and 
careless  methods  of  the  Civil  War  still 
partially  prevailed,  the  government  had 
lost  by  defalcation  and  in  other  irregular 
ways  the  sum  of  $8,875,483.  During 
his  second  term  (1873- 1877),  however, 
this  loss  showed  a  diminution  of  nearly 
50  per  cent.,  being  $4,547,247.  Under 
President  Hayes  ( 1 877-1 881 )  the  amount 
had  fallen  to  $1,775,996,  and  under  Presi- 
dents Garfield  and  Arthur  (1881-1885), 
to  $1,569,733.  The  Democrats  found 
nothing  here  to  justify  their  dark  sus- 
picions and  thus  provide  them  with 
weapons  for  party  use. 

One  department  alone  had  been  dis- 
gracefully mismanaged,  though  of  the 
fact  the  whole  nation  had  long  been  un- 
pleasantly aware.  This  was  the  Navy 
Department.  Under  President  Grant, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  from  1869  ^^ 
1877,  had  been  the  notorious  George  M. 
Robeson  of  New  Jersey,  a  man  whose 
inefficiency  and  gross  neglect — to  use  no 
harsher  term — had  practically  destroyed 
the  fleets  which  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  had  been  the  most  formidable 
in  the  world.  Robeson  had  spent  millions 
upon  what  he  called  "repairs" — ^these  re- 
pairs sometimes  costing  more  than  the 
original  value  of  the  ships  repaired,  and 
even  then  serving  only  to  perpetuate  a 
type  of  vessel  which  had  become  obsolete 
and  worthless  in  the  face  of  naval 
progress  in  other  countries.  Secretary 
Whitney's  first  report  summed  the  mat- 
ter up  with  terse  impressiveness : 

The  country  has  expended  since  July  i, 
1868 — more  than  three  years  subsequent  to  the 
close  of  the  late  Civil  War — over  $75,000,000  of 
money  on  the  construction,  repair,  equipment, 
and  ordnance  of  vessels,  which  sum,  with  a 
very  slight  exception,  has  been  substantially 
thrown  away;  the  exception  being  a  few  ships 
now  in  process  of  construction.  I  do  not  over- 
look the  sloops  constructed  in  1874,  and  cost- 
ing $3,000,000  or  $4,000,000,  and  to  avoid  dis- 
cussion they  may  be  excepted  also.  The  fact 
still  remains  that  for  about  seventy  of  the 
seventy-five  millions  of  dollars  which  have  been 
expended  by  the  Department  for  the  creation 
of  a  navy,  we  have  practically  nothing  to  show. 
It  is  questionable  whether  we  have  a  single 
naval  vessel  finished  and  afioat  at  the  present 
time  that  coiild  be  trusted  to  encounter  the 
ships  of  any  important  Power — a  single  vessel 
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that  has  either  the  necessary  armour  for  pro- 
tection, speed  for  escape,  or  weapons  for  de- 
fence. 

This,  however,  was  an  old  scandal  and 
related  more  especially  to  the  days  when 
Grant  was  President.  The  Arthur  re- 
gime had  instituted  a  better  order  of 
things,  and,  therefore,  political  capital 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of 
the  Navy. 

The  really  serious  grievance  which 
many  Democrats  began  to  entertain 
arose  from  President  Cleveland's  posi- 
tion regarding  the  distribution  of  the 
public  offices.  At  the  time  of  his  inaugu- 
ration there  were  52,609  ordinary  post- 
masterships,  2379  so-called  "presidential" 
postmastcrships,  1 1 1  collectorships  of 
customs,  224  places  in  the  local  land- 
offices,  and  34  important  diplomatic 
posts,  besides  scores  of  appraiserships, 
Indian  agencies,  pension  agencies,  terri- 
torial governorships  and  judgeships,  po- 
sitions in  the  revenue  service,  surveyor- 
ships,  and  superintendencies,  many  hav- 
ing attached  to  them  a  certain  amount  of 
petty  patronage.  Almost  every  one  of 
these  offices,  some  110,000  in  all,  was 
occupied  by  a  Republican.  To  secure 
them  and  to  enjoy  their  emoluments  was 
the  hope  of  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  Democratic  party  "workers,"  who  now 
swarmed  like  locusts  in  the  streets  of 
Washington  and  besieged  the  govern- 
mental bureaus  and  the  portals  of  the 
White  House.  Even  when  a  Republican 
President  had  succeeded  one  of  his  own 
party,  an  invasion  of  office-seekers  had 
always  followed.  New  Congressmen 
always  demanded  changes  in  their  dis- 
tricts, members  of  the  President's  own 
faction  always  asked  for  removals  and 
new  appointments,  party  rivals  had  al- 
ways to  be  propitiated.  But  if  this  had 
been  true  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  change 
of  administration,  it  can  be  imagined  how 
enormous  was  the  pressure  for  recogni- 
tion now  that  not  onlv  had  the  administra- 
tion  been  changed,  but  that  a  party  which 
had  been  out  of  power  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  had  resumed  control.  President 
Cleveland,  in  fact,  was  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  that  occupied  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
1 86 1,  when  a  critical  observer,  after 
visiting  Washington,  thus  wrote  home : 
"The  nation  is  going  to  pieces.  States  are 
seceding,  utter  ruin  is  at  hand,  and  here 


is  Lincoln  thinking  of  nothing  except 
who  shall  be  appointed  postmaster  in 
some  little  town  or  ganger  in  some  little 
port." 

Every  successive  President  had  felt 
the  annoyance  of  a  system  such  as  this, 
and  would  have  been  infinitely  relieved 
could  the  burden  of  it  have  been  light- 
ened. A  practical  remedy  was  to  insti- 
tute such  a  reform  in  the  appointment 
system  as  to  protect  the  President  from 
incessant  importunity.  In  1867,  a  report 
had  been  made  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives* recommending  that  a  large 
class  of  appointments  should  be  regarded 
as  non-political  and  should  be  made  upon 
the  basis  of  competitive  examinations  and 
with  fixitv  of  tenure  on  condition  of 
meritorious  service.  In  187 1,  Congress 
authorised  the  President  to  appoint  a 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  to  approve 
such  rules  as  it  might  make  for  admis- 
sion to  government  employ.  This  meas- 
ure had  the  approval  of  President  Grant, 
who  appointed  the  first  Commission,  of 
which  George  William  Curtis  was  Chair- 
man. But  public  sentiment,  or  at  any 
rate  party  sentiment,  was  not  yet  ripe  for 
a  reform  like  this.  All  the  influential 
party  leaders  on  both  sides  despised  it, 
and  it  was  contemptuously  spoken  of 
as  "snivel-service  reform."  From  1872 
to  1875,  the  rules  made  by  the  first  Com- 
mission remained  in  force;  but  President 
Grant  could  not  withstand  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  him ;  and  so,  some- 
what reluctantly,  he  suspended  their 
operation.  The  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield  by  a  disappointed  office- 
seeker  brought  the  question  once  more 
sharply  to  the  front.  In  1883,  both  houses 
of  Congress  enacted  a  law,  usually  known 
as  the  Pendleton  Law,t  which  thoroughly 
satisfied  the  civil  service  reformers. 
This  empowered  the  President  to  pre- 
scribe by  executive  order  what  classes  of 
the  public  service  should  come  under  the 
operation  of  the  merit  system  as  framed 
by  a  new  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Under  President  Arthur,  some  14,000 
government  employes  were  brought 
within  the  so-called  classified  service. 

Mr.  Cleveland  was  thoroughly  in  Sjrm- 
pathy  with  the  principle  of  this  reform. 

♦By  Mr.  Jenckes  of  Rhode  Island. 
tFrom    Senator    George    H.    Pendleton    of 
Ohio,  a  Democrat,  who  introduced  it  in  the 

Senate. 
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In  his  letter  of  acceptance  (August  19, 
1884)  he  had  said: 

The  selection  and  retention  of  subordinates 
in  government  employment  should  depend  upon 
their  ascertained  fitness  and  the  value  of  their 
work,  and  they  should  be  neither  expected  nor 
allowed  to  do  questionable  party  service. 

This  and  other  like  declarations  had 
done  much  to  attract  independent  voters 
to  Mr.  Cleveland's  side.  After  his  elec- 
tion and  before  his  inaup^uration,  a  num- 
ber of  these  Independents  addressed  to 
him  a  letter  asking  his  intentions  with  re- 
gard to  Civil  Service  Reform.  Replying 
to  their  letter  (December  20,  1884),  Mr. 
Cleveland  wrote  some  verv  sigmificant 
sentences,  in  which  may  be  found  the  ex- 
planation of  his  subsequent  course.  They 
p've  evidence  that  he  had  already  for- 
mulated verv  carefully  a  definite  policy. 
After  reiterntine  his  former  promise  to 
uphold  the  Civil  Service  Law,  he  went  on 
to  say: 

I  repard  myself  pledged  to  this  Kecausc  my 
conception  of  true  Democratic  faith  and  public 
duty  requires  that  this  and  all  other  statutes 
should  be,  in  good  faith  and  without  evasion, 
enforced,  and  because,  in  many  utterances 
made  prior  to  my  election  as  President,  ap- 
proved by  the  party  to  which  I  belong  and 
which  I  have  no  disposition  to  disclaim,  I  have 
in  effect  promised  the  people  that  this  should 
he  done. 

Another  paragraph  shows  that  he  did 
not  underrate  the  difficulty  of  carrying 
out  his  pledge. 

T  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  to  which 
you  refer  that  many  of  our  citizens  fear  that 
the  recent  party  change  in  the  national  Execu- 
tive may  demonstrate  that  the  abuses  which 
have  prown  up  in  the  Civil  Service  are  ineradi- 
cable. I  know  that  thev  are  deeply  rooted,  and 
that  the  spoils  system  has  been  supposed  to  be 
intimately  related  to  success  in  the  maintenance 
of  party  orp:anisation ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
all  tho«;e  who  profess  to  be  the  friends  of  this 
reform  will  stand  firmly  among  its  advocates 
when  they  find  it  obstructing  their  way  to 
patronage  and  place. 

.\  verv  important  sentence,  in  the  lieht 
nf  what  afterward  happened,  is  the  fol- 

lowinof : 

There  is  a  clas<;  of  government  positions 
which  are  not  within  the  letter  of  the  civil 
service  statute,  but  which  are  so  disconnected 


with  the  policy  of  an  administration  that  the 
removal  therefrom  of  present  incumbents,  in 
my  opinion,  should  not  be  made  during  the 
terms  for  which  they  were  appointed  solely  on 
partisan  grounds,  and  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting in  their  places  those  who  are  in  political 
accord  with  the  appointing  power;  but  many 
men  holding  such  positions  have  forfeited  all 
just  claim  to  retention  because  they  have  used 
their  places  for  party  purposes  in  disregard  of 
their  duty  to  the  people,  and  because,  instead 
of  being  decent  public  servants,  they  have 
proved  themselves  offensive  partisans  and  un- 
scrupulous manipulators  of  local  party  man- 
agement 

One  sentence  was  obviously  meant  for 
Democratic  perusal : 

While  Democrats  may  expect  a  proper  con- 
sideration, selections  for  office  not  embraced 
within  the  Civil  Service  rules  will  be  based 
upon  sufficient  inquiry  as  to  fitness,  rather  than 
upon  persi.stent  importunity  or  self-solicited 
recommendations  on  behalf  of  candidates  for 
appointment 

One  may  add  to  these  utterances  a  pas- 
sage from  a  letter  of  his  TSentember 
IT,  188.1;)  to  Mr.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  a 
distinguished  civil  service  reformer: 

A  reasonable  toleration  for  old  prejudices,  a 
graceful  recognition  of  every  aid,  a  sensible 
utilisation  of  every  instrumentality  that  prom- 
ises assistance,  and  a  constant  effort  to  demon- 
strate the  advantages  of  the  new  order  of 
things,  are  the  means  by  which  this  reform 
movement  will  in  the  future  be  further  ad- 
vanced. 

Rv  puttiner  all  these  statements  to- 
gether. President  Cleveland's  policy  in 
rej2fard  to  appointments  was  clear  enougrh 
for  anv  one  to  understand.  In  the  first 
nlace,  he  did  not  intend  to  reform  the 
Civil  Service  over  nieht,  as  some  of  the 
Independent  doctrinaires  expected  him  to 
do.  In  the  second  place,  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  sweep  all  Republicans  out  of  of- 
fice before  the  expiration  of  their  terms 
and  without  recrard  to  the  merit  of  the 
service  which  thev  had  rendered.  What 
he  did  mean  to  do  was  eraduallv  to  ex- 
tend the  operation  of  the  Civil  Service 
rules,  and  in  the  meantime,  in  filling 
vacancies  with  Democrats,  to  exact  from 
them  a  reasonable  standard  of  character 
and  efficiency.  This  was  a  very  sensible 
and  very  practical  programme.  It  was 
certain,  however,  to  subject  him  to  a 
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three-cornered  attack — first,  from  the 
advanced  reformers,  who  were  impatient 
of  all  delay ;  second,  from  the  Democrats 
who  had  expected  immediately  to  monop- 
olise all  the  offices  in  the  President's  gift, 
and  third,  from  his  Republican  adver- 
saries, who  were  bound  to  find  fault  with 
him,  whatever  he  might  do. 

Mr.  Cleveland  had  a  vigorous  con- 
tempt for  professional  office-seekers,  and 
he  had  no  mind  to  be  subjected  to  their 
importunities.  When  approached  by 
them  he  could  make  himself  extremely 
disagreeable.  He  had  two  separate  and 
distinct  manners  of  showing  his  dis- 
pleasure, either  one  of  which  was  quite 
effectual.  At  times  he  would  become 
absolutely  glacial.  At  other  times  his 
face  would  flush  and  he  would  pound  the 
table  with  his  clenched  fist  and  give 
voice,  with  vigorous  expletives,  to  an  ex- 
pression of  his  inflexible  purpose.  Some 
of  his  visitors  who  came  on  political  er- 
rands found  him  anything  but  tractable. 
A  somewhat  rueful  anecdote,  ascribed  to 
Mr.  Henry  Watterson,*  may  be  cited  as 
wholly  characteristic  of  both  men : 

We  chatted  and  joked  and  laughed  and  were 
on  terms  of  the  most  agreeable  comradeship.  I 
don't  know  what  the  President  thought  of  me, 
but  I  marked  him  in  my  mental  tablet  as  a 
splendid  companion  and  a  very  jolly  good  fel- 
low. After  an  hour  pleasantly  spent  in  the 
personal  enjoyment  of  each  other,  and  when 
the  laughter  had  subsided  that  followed  a  story 
by  the  President,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
time  to  mention  a  little  matter  in  which  I  felt 
interested.  As  soon  as  I  began  the  recital,  I 
could  see  the  process  of  congelation ;  and  be- 
fore I  had  half  finished  my  story,  the  Presi- 
dent was  a  monumental  icicle.  I  became  so 
thoroughly  chilled  that  I  broke  off,  took  up  my 
hat  and  said.  "Good  night,  Mr.  President." 
That's  the  kind  of  a  good  fellow  Cleveland  is. 

Mr.  Joaquin  Miller,  the  poet,  also  had  a 
little  interview  with  the  President,  of 
which  he  subsequently  ])ublished  an  ac- 
count in  the  Chicago  Intcr-Ocean: 

Here  is  my  first  interview,  which  I  dotted 
down  a  few  minutes  after:  "Mr.  President, 
T — I — T  want  Captain  TToxie  to  be  returned  to 
Washington  so  as  to  complete  our  water- 
works." "Captain  Hoxic,"  answered  the 
President  instantly,  "is  subject  to  the  orders  of 

♦Philadelphia  Ledger. 


the  Secretary  of  War" — and  he  looked  at  me  as 
if  to  say,  "And  you  know  it."  Yes,  I  knew  I 
had  come  to  the  wrong  place  and  was  boring 
the  President  and  bothering  for  nothing,  much 
as  I  had  the  matter  at  heart.  So  I  gave  up 
that  subject  and  started  on  another  equally 
important.  "Mr.  President,  one  thing  more. 
I  hear  you  are  going  to  remove  Commissioner 
Edmunds,  the  head  of  our  Commissioners  for 

Washington,    and    I — I "    The    President 

looked  hard  at  me  and  said  promptly:  "You 
have  heard  that !  Well,  I  have  not  heard  of  it, 
and  as  I  will  have  to  hear  of  it  before  he  is 
removed,  you  can  rest  easy  on  that  score  for 
the  present."  By  this  time  I  felt  that  I  had 
not  the  slightest  business  with  the  President, 
and  so  fell  in  with  the  band  of  shorn  sheep 
that  was  passing  on  and  out  of  the  corral  by 
another  door. 

Naturally,  the  expectant  Democrats 
could  not  all  at  once  believe  that  Mr. 
Cleveland  really  meant  to  carry  out  his 
pledges.  The  cynical  assumption  that 
political  promises  are  made  only  to  be 
broken,  and  that  Jove  laughs  at  states- 
men's vows  no  less  good-naturedly  than 
at  those  of  lovers,  was  firmly  fixed  in  all 
their  minds.  Of  course,  the  President 
hadl  a  little  fad  in  the  matter  of  the 
Civil  Service.  Of  course,  he  really 
meant  what  he  had  said.  But  equally, 
of  course,  he  would  give  way  and  thus 
make  things  more  easy  for  himself.  All 
other  Presidents  had  done  so.  It  was 
only  a  question  of  bringing  enough  pres- 
sure to  bear  upon  him.  And  so  thou- 
sands of  place-hunters  lingered  in  Wash- 
ington, wasting  their  time,  and  depleting 
their  resources,  while  they  waited  for  the 
necessary  "pressure"  to  be  applied.  But 
as  the  weeks  slipped  away,  it  gradually 
dawned  upon  them  that  here  was  a  Pres- 
ident who  could  not  be  coaxed  or  driven 
or  coerced.  His  Cabinet  officers  were 
beset  by  Congressmen  and  local  leaders 
from  all  over  the  country ;  but  they  were 
just  as  helpless  as  the  rest.  The  one 
great  hope  of  the  famished  Democrats 
rested  in  Vice-President  Hendricks.  He 
was  a  Western  politician  of  the  older 
type — a  thorough  partisan,  narrow,  in- 
tense, not  squeamish  about  reforms,  but 
a  firm  believer  in  Marcy's  doctrine  that 
in  politics,  as  in  war,  the  spoils  belongs  of 
right  to  the  victorious.  Urged  on  by  the 
almost  frantic  appeals  that  were  made  to 
him  each  hour  of  the  day,  Mr.  Hen- 
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dricks  had  a  protracted  interview  with 
the  President.  Just  what  took  place  be- 
tween them  no  one  knows ;  but  Mr.  Hen- 
dricks came  away  with  a  long  face;  and 
the  word  was  quickly  passed  that  even  he 
had  failed. 

All  this  soon  placed  the  President  in 
a  new  light  before  the  country.  It  is 
rathef  remarkable  that  the  lesson  of  his 
firmness  while  Governor  of  New  York 
had  made  no  real  impression  elsewhere. 
After  his  election  to  the  Presidency  and 
before  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office,  speculation  had  been  rife  as  to  who 
would  really  **run"  the  new  administra- 
tion.  A  writer  whose  identity  was  kept 
a  secret,  but  who  had  aspirations  to  be 
a  second  Junius,  had  addressed  to  the 
President-elect  a  series  of  very  bitter  let- 
ters which  were  afterward  collected  and 
published  in  a  book.*  These  letters  are 
very  curious  reading  now;  for  they 
show  how  little  Mr.  Cleveland's  character 
was  understood  at  the  time  when  they 
were  written.  They  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  President  will  be  "a  pigmy 
among  giants."  "It  must  move  the  heart 
of  your  most  malevolent  enemy  to  note 
with  what  a  beggarly  stock  in  trade  you 
will  open  business  in  the  White  House." 
"You  know  that  you  have  nothing  to  ex- 
pect after  the  term  which  will  so  soon 
begin.  You  would  like  to  float  through 
its  four  years,  softly  and  easily."  "You 
are  well  aware  that  in  your  political 
career,  you  have  been  a  pawn  in  the 
hands  of  stronger  men."  This  is  only 
what  many  persons  had  thought ;  but  Mr. 
Cleveland  had  not  been  in  office  a  week 
before  his  absolute  mastery  began  to  be 
understood.  After  his  first  Cabinet 
meeting  had  adjourned,  a  leading  poli- 
tician asked  one  of  the  Secretaries : 

"Well,  who  is  really  running  things?" 
To  which  the  reply  was  made  with  a  sig- 
nificant shrug: 

"Where  McGregor  sits,  there  is  the 
head  of  the  table.  You  may  be  sure  of 
that !" 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  same  in  Washington 
as  it  had  been  in  Albany.  There  was  no 
divided  responsibility,  no  kitchen  cabi- 
net. Whatever  blame  and  whatever 
praise  the  administration  might  receive, 
the  President  was  entitled  to  them  both. 
Mr.  Watterson  wrote  of  him  at  this  time: 

♦A  Man  of  Destiny.    By  Siva.     (Chicago, 

1885.) 


"We  have  at  this  moment  as  personal  a 
government  as  we  had  under  Grant." 

That  Mr.  Qeveland  had  some  of  the 
defects  of  his  qualities  began  also  to 
appear.  It  was  not  sufficient  for  him  to 
exercise  the  power  which  he  had.  He 
seemed  almost  morbidly  desirous  of  im- 
pressing on  every  one  the  fact  that  he 
alone  was  exercising  it.  Because  it  had 
been  said  that  he  would  be  a  puppet,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  deal  inconsider- 
ately with  those  who  were  supposed  to 
manage  him.  In  this  there  was  at  times 
a  touch  of  quite  unnecessary  arrogance. 
Thus,  because  Vice-President  Hendricks 
had  been  credited  with  ability  superior 
to  the  President's,  Mr.  Qeveland  was 
never  cordial  to  him.  Because  Secretary 
Manning  was  one  of  the  men  who  had 
helped  to  make  Mr.  Cleveland  both  Gov- 
ernor and  President,  he  found  a  personal 
enemy  of  his  appointed  postmaster  in  his 
home  city  of  Albany.  Mr.  Tilden,  who 
might  have  had  the  nomination  in  1884 
had  he  not  declined  it  in  advance,  wrote 
to  the  President  and  asked  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Smith  M.  Weed  as  Col- 
lector for  the  Port  of  New  York.  He 
was  met  with  a  flat  refusal.  Mr.  Oeve- 
land's  enemies  called  this  sort  of  thing  a 
jealousy  of  greater  men;  a  fairer  judg- 
ment would  call  it  a  jealousy  of  his  own 
independence.  But  in  any  case,  it 
caused  bad  feeling  and  added  to  the  dis- 
satisfaction excited  by  his  failure  to  ap- 
point more  Democrats  to  office.  Party 
discontent  became  outspoken.  Men  re- 
called the  saying  of  John  Kelly  to  Mr. 
Hendricks:  "Cleveland  is  no  Democrat. 
If  he  is  elected,  he  will  prove  a  traitor 
to  his  party."  Mr.  Hendricks  himself 
observed :  "I  had  hoped  that  Mr.  Qeve- 
land would  put  the  Democratic  party 
into  power  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name." 
Senator  Vance  of  North  Carolina  de- 
clared: "The  President  is  not  of  my 
school  of  Democracy.  We  differ  as 
widely  as  it  is  possible  for  two  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  same  political  party 
to  differ."  Senator  Pugh,  of  Alabama, 
denounced  the  President's  course  in 
terms  both  metaphorical  and  pnofane. 
The  newspapers,  especially  in  the  South 
and  West,  began  openly  to  attack  the 
President.  Some  of  them  advocated 
reading  him  out  of  the  party  alto- 
gether. "Brand  President  Qevdand 
traitor  and  Iddc  him  out  of  the  paityr' 
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cried  an  Alabama  editor.  The  rage  of 
the  disappointed  office-hunters  even 
found  expression  in  verse.  One  hitherto 
mute,  inglorious  poet  of  the  West  got  a 
wide  hearing  through  some  lines  whose 
sincerity  of  feeling  was  more  obvious 
than  their  elegance  of  diction: 

A  Democrat  fool  who  serves  as  a  tool 

The  men  of  his  party  to  beat, 
Deserves   to   be  thrashed   and   have  his  head 
mashed, 

And  kicked  out  into  the  street. 

'Tis  better  to  vote  for  some  billy  goat. 
That  butts  for  his  corn  and  his  hay, 

Than  to  vote  for  a  man  that  has  not  the  sand 
To  stand  by  his  party  a  day! 

Of  course  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
President  should  have  many  offices  to 
fill.  The  terms  of  thousands  of  Repub- 
lican incumbents  ended  and  their  places 
were  given  to  Democratic  successors. 
Other  Republicans  were  summarily  re- 
Tiioved,  presumably  because,  in  Mr. 
Cleveland's  famous  phrases,  they  had 
shown  themselves  to  be  "offensive  parti- 
sans" and  cfuilty  of  "pernicious  activity" 
while  holding  public  office.  Within  a 
year,  some  8000  fourth-class  postmaster- 
ships  had  been  allotted  to  Democrats. 
Yet  these  changes  seemed  infrequent  and 
slow  to  the  armv  of  those  whom  Mr. 
Curtis  had  stvled  "a  hungry  horde."  The 
President,  perhaps,  moved  a  little  more 
rnutiouslv  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
done  had  he  not  discovered  that  in  manv 
instances  his  confidence  had  been  abused. 
Members  of  Congress  in  whose  judg- 
ment he  had  trusted  had  induced  him  to 
appoint  men  who  soon  turned  out  to  be 
utterly  unfit.  Some  of  them  had  most 
unsavourv  records.  A  few  had  even 
worn  prison  stripes.  This  was  the  sort 
of  thing  which  a  President  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's temper  could  not  forgive,  and  he 
became  suspicious  of  all  persons  who 
^''"Cfcd  the  claims  of  friends.  Toward 
♦liose  who  had  deceived  him,  his  attitude 
i^'^came  brusque  to  a  degree.  A  certain 
Senatar  on  one  occasion  came  to  him  to 
conmlain  about  his  policy. 

"What  do  vou  want  me  to  do?"  asked 
the  President,  intermptine  him. 

"Why,  Mr.  President.  T  should  like  to 
see  vou  move  more  expeditiously  in  ad- 
vancing the  principles  of  the  Democracy." 


"Ah,"  said  the  President,  with  a  flasl 
of  the  eye,  "I  suppose  you  mean  that 
should  appoint  two  horse-thieves  a  da 
instead  of  one." 

The  extreme  advocates  of  civil  servic 
reform,  on  the  other  hand,  complaine 
because  so  many  chang'es  had  been  madt 
One  act  of  the  Executive  exasperate 
them  beyond  all  measure.  This  was  tli 
designation  of  Mr.  Eugene  Higgins  c 
Maryland  to  be  Appointment  Qerk  i 
the  Treasury  Department.  Mr.  Higgir 
was  the  bete  noire  of  all  reformers.  H 
was  a  protege  of  Senator  Gorman,  an 
was  known  to  be  a  spoilsman  of  th 
purest  water.  A  Maryland  Civil  Sei 
vice  Association  at  once  protested  1 
vigorous  terms  against  his  appointmer 
and  asked  for  his  immediate  remova 
This  protest  was  taken  up  by  the  Ind< 
pendents  all  over  the  country,  and  Mi 
ITiggins  was  denounced  in  terms  of  e? 
travagant  abuse.  It  was  said  that  thi 
one  act  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  had  destro>'c 
all  confidence  in  his  professions.  He  wj 
declared  to  have  broken  his  pledges,  1 
have  betrayed  the  cause  of  civil  servic 
reform,  and  to  have  gfone  over  wholl 
to  the  enemy.  Mr.  Hig-jrins,  howeve 
was  not  removed,  and  the  clamour  of  tli 
MujTv^'umps  continued  unabated. 

Meanwhile,  the  Republicans  had  re 
mained  quiescent.  It  amused  them  to  sc 
the  new  President  so  roundly  berated  b 
his  own  supporters.  The'  Repiiblicai 
party  leaders  were  biding  their  time.  an< 
were  making  a  very  careful  study  of  th 
mnn  whom  they  were  presently  to  con 
front.  Looking  over  the  situation.  th< 
shrewdest  of  them  thought  it  best  to  lei 
things  take  their  course.  It  seemed  good 
policy  for  them  not  to  play  an  obstructive 
part  when  Congress  should  assemble. 
Thev  decided  that  a  resort  to  promiscu- 
ous filibustering  would  prove  in  the  end 
unpopular  with  the  country.  They  were 
confident,  however,  that  in  tirne  the 
President  would  make  some  serious  mis- 
take of  which  they  might  take  immediate 
advantage.  When  Congress  met  in  De- 
cember the  watchword  was  passed  along 
the  Republican  ranks:  "Just  wait  a 
while  and  then  put  Qeveland  in  a  hole!" 

A  fortnight  or  so  before  the  opening; 
of  the  session  the  Vice-President,  Mr. 
Hendricks,  died  at  Indianapolis.*  As 
Congress  was  not  in  session,  and  as,  in 
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consequence,  there  was  no  President  of 
the  Senate,  there  existed  no  constitu- 
tional successor  to  the  presidency  should 
Mr.  Cleveland  die  during  the  interval 
before  Congress  met.  In  consequence, 
he  felt  that  he  ought  not  to  take  the  long 
journey  necessary  to  attend  the  funeral 
at  Indianapolis.  Malicious  persons  saw 
in  his  absence  on  that  occasion  a  confir- 
mation of  his  unfriendliness  toward  the 
deceased  Vice-President;  but  the  coun- 
try in  general  commended  his  refusal  to. 
run  even  the  slightest  risk  of  bringing 
about  a  condition  which  would  leave  the 
government  without  a  head. 

President  Cleveland's  first  message  to 
Congress  was  a  long  and  carefully  writ- 
ten document,  which  was  received  with 
general  approval,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  The  recommendations 
which  attracted  most  attention  had  to  do 
with  (i)  the  development  of  the  Navy, 
which  in  its  existing  condition  Mr. 
Cleveland  characterised  as  merely  **a 
shabby  ornament  to  the  Government"; 
{2)  a  reform  of  the  land  laws,  which 
should  prevent  immense  tracts  of  territory 
from  being  acquired  by  single  individuals 
or  great  corporations;  (3)  a  reduction  of 
tariff  duties  upon  **the  imported  neces- 
saries of  life";  and  (4)  an  extension  of 
the  reform  of  the  Civil  Service.  In 
making  this  last  recommendation,  how- 
ever, there  were  a  few  lines  intended  as 
a  rebuke  for  some  of  the  President's 
over-zealous  critics.     He  wrote: 

Civil  service  reform  does  not  .  .  .  require 
that  those  who  in  subordinate  positions  should 
fail  ill  yielding  their  best  service,  or  who  are 
incompetent,  should  be  retained  simply  because 
they  are  in  place.  The  whining  of  a  clerk  dis- 
charged for  indolence  or  incompetency,  who, 
though  he  gained  his  place  by  the  worst  possi- 
ble operation  of  the  spoils  system,  suddenly 
discovers  that  he  is  entitled  to  protection  under 
the  sanction  of  civil  service  reform,  represents 
an  ideal  no  less  absurd  than  the  clamour  of 
the  applicant  who  claims  the  vacant  position 
as  his  compensation  for  the  most  questionable 
party  work. 

But  there  was  something  else  in  the 
message  which,  though  it  attracted  little 
general  attention  at  the  time,  possessed, 
in  view  of  what  happened  in  succeeding 
years,  an  extraordinary  significance.  More 
than   five  pages   of   the  message   were 


devoted  to  the  question  of  silver.  By 
the  so-called  Bland-Allison  Bill,  passed 
in  February,  1878,  it  had  been  provided 
that  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  of 
412^  grains  should  be  resumed.  This 
dollar  was  also  made  a  legal  tender  for 
public  and  private  debts,  and  a  provision 
directed  its  compulsory  coinage  at  the 
rate  of  not  less  than  $2,000,000  or  more 
than  $4,000,000  per  month.  The  Bland- 
Allison  Bill  was  passed  by  a  Democratic 
House  and  a  Republican  Senate.  Presi- 
dent Hayes  vetoed  it,  and  it  was  at  once 
passed  over  his  veto  by  heavy  majorities, 
and  thus  became  enacted  into  law. 
Among  those  who  were  active  in  support- 
ing this  measure,  was  an  Ohio  Congress- 
man named  William  McKinley,  who 
not  only  voted  for  the  bill  on  its  first 
passage  in  the  House,  but  also  voted 
to  make  it  law  despite  the  veto  of 
a  President  of  his  own  party.  The  mes- 
sage which  Mr.  Cleveland  now  sent  to 
Congress  asked  earnest  attention  to  the 
working  of  this  law.  He  pointed  out  that 
silver  had  steadily  fallen  in  intrinsic 
value;  that  a  so-called  bi-metallic  con- 
ference with  European  nations,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  internationally  a 
common  ratio  between  gold  and  silver, 
had  failed;  and  that  if  the  coinage  of 
silver  should  be  continued  under  the 
Bland  Act  the  hoarding  of  gold  would 
presently  begin.  The  following  sen- 
tences from  this  portion  of  the  message 
are  well  worth  recalling: 

The  desire  to  utilise  the  silver  product  of 
the  country  should  not  lead  to  a  misuse  or  the 
perversion  of  this  power.  .  .  .  Up  to  the 
present  time  only  about  50,000,000  of  the  silver 
dollars  so  coined  have  actually  found  their 
way  into  circulation,  leaving  more  than  165,- 
000,000  in  the  possession  of  the  Government. 
.  .  .  Every  month,  two  millions  of  gold  in 
the  public  Treasury  are  paid  out  for  two  mil- 
lions or  more  of  silver  dollars  to  be  added  to 
the  idle  mass  already  accumulated.  If  con- 
tinued long  enough,  this  operation  will  result 
in  the  substitution  of  silver  for  all  the  gold 
the  Government  owns  applicable  to  its  general 
purposes.  .  .  .  The  nearer  the  period  ap- 
proaches when  it  [the  Government]  will  be 
obliged  to  offer  silver  in  payment  of  its  obli- 
gations, the  greater  inducement  there  will  be- 
to  hoard  gold  against  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  silver  or  for  the  purpose  of  speculating.. 
This  hoarding  of  gold  has  already  begun.  When 
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each  other  in  a  tumultuous  and  somewhat  in- 
decent haste  to  get  out  of  oflice.  There  was  no 
craven  cry  for  mercy;  no  mercenary  camp-fol- 
lower lied  for  bhelier  to  the  bomb-proofs  of 
the  Tenure  of  Oilice  Act;  no  sutler  crawled 
behind  the  fragile  breai>tworks  of  civil  service 
reform  for  protection.  They  lobt  their  baggage, 
but  they  retained  their  colours,  their  arms,  their 
ammunitiun,  and  their  c;inip  equipage,  and. 
marched  off  the  held  with  the  honours  of  war. 
If  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  a  few  yet  re- 
main in  olVice,  rari  iiantcs  in  giugitc  vasto,  it  is 
because  the  viclorb  have  been  unable  to  agree 
among  themselves  or  been  unable  to  discover 
among  their  own  number^  competent  and 
qualilied  bucce^sors. 

Speaking  of  the  President,  he  said : 

Sir,  1  am  not  disposed  to  impugn  the  good 
faith,  the  patriotism,  the  sincerity,  the  many 
unusual  traits  and  faculties  of  the  President  of 
the  United  Slates.  lie  is  the  sphinx  of 
American  politics.  It  is  said  that  he  is  a 
fatalist;  that  he  regards  himself  as  the  child 
of  fate — the  man  of  destiny,  and  that  he  places 
devout  and  implicit  reliance  upon  the  guiding 
inlluence  of  his  "star."  Certainly,  whether  he 
be  a  very  great  man  or  a  very  small  man,  he  is 
a  very  extraordinary  man.  His  career  forbids 
any  other  conclusion. 

Then  he  paid  his  respects  to  the  advo- 
cates of  rei(jrm.  In  his  sentences  were 
concentrated  all  the  hatred  and  contempt 
which  the  vindictive  partisan  feels  for  all 
who  exercise  an  independent  jndgnient  in 
poHtics : 

Mr.  President,  the  neuter  gender  is  not 
popular  either  in  nature  or  society.  "Male  and 
female  created  He  them."  But  there  i.-.  a  third 
sex,  if  that  sex  can  be  called  which  sex  has 
none,  resulting  sometimes  from  a  cruel  caprice 
of  nature,  at  others  from  accident  or  malevo- 
lent design,  possessing  the  vices  of  both  and 
the  virtues  of  neither;  elleminate  without 
being  masculine  or  feminine  ;  unable  either  to 
beget  or  to  bear;  possessing  neither  fecundity 
nor  virility;  enduweil  with  the  contempt  of  men 
and  the  derision  of  women,  and  doomed  to 
sterility,  Lsolaiinii,  and  extinction.  But  they 
have  two  recognised  functions.  They  sing 
falsetto,  and  tluy  are  usually  selected  as  the 
guardians  of  the  seraglios  of  Oriental  despots. 

Geology  teaches  u.>  that  in  the  process  of 
being,  upward  from  the  protoplasmic  cell, 
through  one  form  of  existence  to  another,  there 
are  intermediary  and  connecting  stages,  in 
which  the  creature  bears  some  resemblance  to 


the  state  from  which  it  has  emerged  and  some 
to  the  state  to  which  he  is  proceeding.  History 
is  stratified  politics;  every  stratum  is  fossilix- 
erous ;  and  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  po- 
litical geologist  of  the  future  in  his  antiquarian 
researches  between  the  triassic  series  of  i88o 
and  the  cretaceous  series  of  i888,  as  he  inspects 
the  Jurassic  Democratic  strata  of  1884,  will  find 
some  curious  illustrations  of  the  doctrine  of 
political  evolution. 

In  the  transition  from  the  fish  to  the  bird 
there  is  an  anomalous  animal,  long  since  ex- 
tinct, named  by  the  geologist  the  pterodactyl, 
or  the  winged  reptile,  a  lizard  with  feathers 
upon  its  paws  and  plumes  upon  its  tail.  A  po- 
litical system  which  illustrates  in  its  practical 
operations  the  appointment  by  the  same  ad- 
ministration of  Eugene  Iliggins  and  Dornian 
B.  Katon  can  properly  bo  regarded  as  in  ilie 
transition  epoch  and  characterised  as  the 
pterodactyl  of  politics.  It  is,  like  that  animal, 
e(iually  adapted  to  waddling  and  dabbling  in 
the  slime  and  mud  of  partisan  politics,  and 
st)aring  aloft  with  discordant  cries  into  the 
glittering  and  opalescent  empyrean  of  civil 
service  reform.* 

A  sufHcient  answer  to  the  g^ibcs  of  Mr. 
Jngalls  was  given  a  few   days   later  by 
the  organisation  of  the  new  Civil  Service 
Commission  which,  aided  by   the   Presi- 
dent in  every  way,  now  entered  upon  its 
work.      A   definite   plan    for    promotion 
was  perfected.     Rigorous  investigations 
were    conducted,    and    these     unearthed 
many  violations  of  the  law.     A  Republi- 
can was  appointed  chief  examiner.     The 
bitter  discussion  in  the  Senate  had  served 
to  rivet  public  attention  upon   this   ini- 
p(jrtant  question,  and  the  sentiment   in 
favour  of  reform  was  strengthened  and 
extended  every  day. 

Much  feeling  was  excited  in  tlie  spring 
of  1886  by  the  President's  attitude 
towartl  private  pension  bills.  That 
the  military  pension  system  had  been 
grossly  abused  was  perfectly  well  known 
to  every  one.  Neither  party,  how- 
ever, possessed  the  courage  to  exter- 
minate these  abuses.  The  Republicans 
had  always  officially  posed  as  the  friends 
of  the  veteran.  The  Democrats  knew 
that  if  they  took  unfavotirable  action 
upon  pension  bills  they  would  be  accused 
of  disloyalty  and  of  hatred  to  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Union.  The  result  was  that 
disbursements  for  pensions  had  increased 
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with  startling  rapidity.  Thus,  in  1866, 
the  number  of  pensioners  was  126,722, 
and  the  amount  paid  to  them  was 
$15450,550.  In  1875,  there  were  234,821 
pensioners  receiving  $29,270,407.  At 
this  time,  General  Garfield  declared  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  ex- 
penditures for  pensions  had  reached  their 
maximum  and  that  thereafter  they  might 
be  expected  to  decrease.  Congress,  how- 
ever, passed  a  so-called  Arrears  of  Pen- 
sion Act,  giving  to  each  pensioner  **back- 
pay"  from  the  time  when  his  disability  had 
been  first  incurred.  At  once  the  expendi- 
tures were  almost  doubled.  In  1885,  the 
pensioners  numbered  345,125,  and  the 
sum  paid  them  was  $65,171,937.  The 
Pension  Bureau  was  administered  in  a 
spirit  of  extravagant  liberality.  Pen- 
sions were  granted  to  individuals  whose 
claims  were  ludicrous  and  at  times  out- 
rageous. Men  who  had  been  dishonour- 
ably discharged  were  on  the  list;  others 
who  had  met  with  injuries  from  accidents 
while  drunk  were  likewise  favoured. 
Pensions  had  even  been  bestowed  upon 
men  who  had  shot  off  their  own  fingers 
in  order  to  escape  from  service  in  the 
army.  Yet  even  the  Pension  Bureau 
had  felt  that  somewhere  it  must  draw 
the  line ;  and  therefore  many  applications 
were  rejected.  Unsuccessful  claimants, 
therefore,  got  into  the  habit  of  embody- 
inq-  their  claims  in  private  bills  which 
were  sent  to  Congress  for  special  action. 
These  bills  were  hastily  rushed  through 
both  Ihniscs  without  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  their  merits.  It  is  recorded  that 
on  a  single  day  the  Senate  passed  500 
pension  bills  at  a  single  sitting.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  made  up  his  mind  that 
this  sort  of  thing  must  stop. 

He  began  to  make  a  careful  study  of 
each  private  pension  bill  that  came 
before  him,  going  into  all  the  evi- 
dence with  the  scrupulous  care  of  a 
trained  lawyer.  It  became  at  once  appa- 
rent that  many  claimants  for  pensions 
were  no  better  than  swindlers ;  and  there- 
fore, on  May  8th,.  he  sent  to  the  House 
the  first  of  a  series  of  veto  messages — a 
series  which  was  continued  throughout 
thai  session  of  Congress.  These  mes- 
sages were  brief,  pungent,  and  often 
tinged  with  sarcasm,  and  when  collected 
together  they  formed  very  interesting 
reading  as  throwing  light  upon  the 
fraudulent  character  of  so  many  pension 


claims.  '*We  are  dealing,"  wrote  Mr. 
Cleveland,  "with  pensions,  not  with 
gratuities" ;  and  even  had  it  been  a  ques- 
tion of  gratuities,  there  was  little  reason 
for  favourable  action  upon  many  of  the 
bills.  Some  of  the  claimants  were  shown 
to  have  deserted  from  the  army.  One 
had  fallen  while  getting  over  a  fence,  but 
had  absolutely  no  trace  upon  his  person 
of  any  injury.  Another  asked  for  a  pen- 
sion because  he  had  hurt  his  ankle  while 
intending  to  enlist.  Another  based  his 
application  upon  the  fact  that,  sixteen 
years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he 
had  fallen  from  a  ladder  and  fractured 
his  skull.  Still  another  had  broken  his 
leg  in  a  ditch  while  gathering  dandelions, 
long  after  the  war.  A  widow  asked  for 
a  pension  because  her  husband  had  died 
of  heart  disease  in  1881 — a  circumstance 
which  she  ascribed  to  a  wound  in  the 
ankle  received  in  1863.  Absurd  as  were 
all  these  and  many  other  claims,  the  fact 
that  the  President  rejected  them  was 
made  the  basis  for  a  charge  of  hostility 
to  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
merits  of  each  case  had  little  weight  with 
those  opponents  who  cared  nothing  for 
the  truth,  but  who  sought  to  bring  dis- 
credit on  the  President.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  manv  of  his  vetoes  were  in  the  in- 
terest  of  the  very  persons  whose  claims 
he  set  aside.  In  several  instances,  widows 
of  soldiers  had  carelessly  sought  relief 
through  a  pension  bill  when  the  granting 
of  such  relief  would  have  cut  them  off 
from  a  far  more  liberal  treatment 
through  the  regular  channels  of  the  Pen- 
sion Bureau.  The  President,  therefore, 
by  his  vigilance,  not  only  detected  and 
exposed  dishonesty,  but  he  did  a  real  ser- 
vice to  many  worthy  persons.  In  all, 
he  vetoed  one  pension  bill  in  every  seven, 
or  about  one  hundred  in  the  aggregate; 
and  onlv  one  of  these  bills  was  ever 
passed  over  the  President's  veto. 

Early  in  1886,  the  rumour  went  abroad 
that  Mr.  Cleveland  was  about  to  end  his 
bachelorhood.  This  rumour  naturally 
excited  widespread  interest  and  caused 
a  temporary  cessation  of  party  strife. 
No  President  had  ever  been  married  dur- 
ing his  term  of  office,  although  many 
weddings  had  taken  place  in  the  White 
House.  Before  long  it  became  known 
that  the  report  was  true,  and  that  an  en- 
gagement existed  between  Mr.  Qevdand 
and  Miss  Frances  Folsom,  the  daughter 
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of  a  former  law  partner.  At  the  time 
when  the  engagement  was  announced. 
Miss  Folsoni  was  in  Enropc;  but  she 
presenlly  returned  an<l  was  (he  object 
of  an  immense  amount  of  friendlv  curi- 
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was  a  tall  and  graceful  girl,  with  man- 
ners that  were  at  once  dignified  and  win- 
ning. Her  cordiahty  was  sincere  and 
yet  idways  tactful,  and  from  the  day  when 
she  first  became  known  to  the  American 


osity.  Mr.  Cleveland  lia<l  been  her 
guardian  afier  the  death  of  her  father. 
and  it  was  .said  that  the  two  had  hegun 
to  take  a  sentimental  interest  in  one 
another  after  certain  gossips  had  spread 
a  premature  and  fpiite  unfounded  story 
of  their  betroihal.  Miss  Folstim  at  this 
time  was  tweniy-two  years  of  age.     She 


!)eo])le  she  remained  deservedly  a  uni- 
iersal  favourite.  Following  the  usage 
ivhich  prevails  with  rulers  of  nations,  the 
I 'resident  was  married  in  his  official  rcsi- 
lenee  rather  than  at  the  house  of  his 
>ridc.  The  wedding  took  place  on  the 
.'vening  of  the  second  of  June,  in  the 
IShie  Room,  in  the  presence  of  a  small 
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but  distinguished  company,  including 
most  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  ceremony  was  carried  out  with  per- 
fect taste;  and  the  only  incidents  which 
suggested  an  official  wedding  were  the 
presidential  salute  of  twenty-one  guns 
fired  from  the  Arsenal,  and  a  cablegram 
of  congratulation  from  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain,  which  was  received  just  as 
the  President  and  his  bride  were  taking 
their  departure. 

They  went  by  special  train  to  a  cottage 
which  had  been  placed  at  their  disposal 
at  Deer  Park  in  the  mountains  of  Mary- 
land. Public  interest  in  the  marriage 
was  so  great  that  the  press  of  the  country 


there,  provided  with  field  glasses,  so  as 
not  to  lose  even  the  slightest  detail  which 
a  bold-eyed  curiosity  could  discover.  This 
annoying  espionage  continued  for  several 
(lays,  and  fully  justified  some  biting  sen- 
tences which  were  written  with  regard 
to  the  editors  who  permitted  such  a 
breach  of  elemental  courtesy. 


They  have  used  the  enormous  power  of 
ihe  modern  newspaper  lo  perpetrate  and  dis- 
seminate a  colossal  impcrlinence,  and  have 
done  it,  not  as  professional  gossips  and  tat- 
tlers, bill  as  the  guides  and  instructors  of  the 
public  in  conduct  and  morals.  And  they  have 
done  it,  not  lo  a  private  citizen,  but  to  the 


went  far  beyond  the  limits  of  what  was 
permissible.  On  the  following  morning, 
the  President  was  astonished  to  find  that 
a  pavilion  had  been  reared  directly  oppo- 
site his  cottage,  and  that  a  throng  of 
newspaper  correspondents  were  collected 


President  of  the  United  Stales,  thereby  lifting 
their  offence  into  the  gaze  of  the  whole  world, 
and  doing  their  utmost  to  make  American 
journalism  contemptible  in  the  estimation  of 
people  of  good  breeding  everywhere.* 
*New  York  Evenmg  Pott. 
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Congress  adjourned  on  August  5, 
1886.  It  had  of  necessity  enacted  no 
measure  regarding  which  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  two 
parties.  A  tariff  bill  had  been  prepared 
by  the  Democrats  of  the  House,  but  no 
action  had  been  taken  upon  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  question  of  the  presiden- 
tial succession  had  at  last  been  definitely 
settled  by  a  law  which  named  the  Vice- 
President,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  De- 
partments in  the  order  of  their  estab- 
lishment, to  succeed  in  the  event  of  the 
disability  or  death  of  those  preceding 
them.  Another  bill,  providing  for  an  in- 
crease of  the  Navy,  passed  both  Houses 
and  received  the  signature  of  the  Presi- 
dent. This  Naval  Appropriation  Act  was 
long  afterwards  pronounced  "historic" 
by  a  Republican  Secretary  of  the  Navy.* 
It  provided  for  the  building  of  a  battle- 
ship, the  Texas,  an  armoured  cruiser,  the 
Maine,  a  protected  cruiser,  the  Balti- 
more, a  dynamite  cruiser,  the  Vesuvius, 
and  a  torpedo  boat,  the  Gushing.  In  this 
way,  new  and  wholly  modem  types  of 
warships  were  introduced  into  the  Ameri- 
can Navy ;  and  of  these  vessels  every  one 
was  destined  to  be  remembered  in  the 
nation's  history. 

President  Cleveland  had  by  this  time 
become  thoroughly  known  to  all  his 
countrj'men.  He  had  in  some  ways  dis- 
appointed a  section  of  his  party.  He  had 
not  altogether  satisfied  the  expectations 
of  the  independent  voters.  But  he  had 
made  no  serious  mistakes,  and  he  had 
given  to  his  followers  a  positive  and  defi- 
nite policy  to  take  the  place  of  the  purely 
negative,  critical  attitude  which  for 
twenty  years  had  brought  them  nothing 
but  disaster.  Both  as  a  man  and  as  a 
statesman  his  fame  had  grown.  Few 
doubted  his  sincerity  of  purpose,  his  in- 
tegrity of  character,  or  his  indomitable 
courage. 

In  November,  Harvard  University 
celebrated  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 

♦Long.  The  New  American  Naz'y,  i.,  p.  41 
(New  York,  1904). 


anniversary  of  its  foundation.  President 
Cleveland  accepted  an  invitation  to  at- 
tend the  ceremonies  as  the  guest  of  the 
University  and  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  Accompanied  by  the 
Governor  and  escorted  by  a  body  of 
lancers,  he  proceeded  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  received  at  the  Sanders 
Theatre  by  President  Eliot.*  No  such 
gathering  had  hitherto  been  seen  upon 
this  Continent,  representing,  as  it  did,  all 
that  was  most  distinguished  in  American 
art  and  literature,  in  statesmanship,  in 
science,  and  in  learning.  In  the  presence 
of  this  brilliant  assemblage,  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  the  greatest  of  American 
men  of  letters  then  living,  delivered  an 
address  which  for  its  tone  of  rare  dis- 
tinction still  remains  a  masterpiece, 
starred  with  felicitous  allusions  and 
pregnant  with  suggestive  thought.  To- 
ward the  close,  he  spoke  a  few  graceful 
words  of  welcome  to  the  guests  of  the 
University,  and  then,  at  the  last,  turning 
to  the  most  illustrious  guest  of  all,  he 
said: 

"There  is  also  one  other  name  of  which 
it  would  be  indecorous  not  to  make  ex- 
ception. You  all  know  that  I  can  mean 
only  the  President  of  our  Republic.  His 
presence  is  a  signal  honour  to  us  all,  and 
to  us  all  I  may  say  a  personal  gratifica- 
tion. We  have  no  politics  here ;  but  the 
sons  of  Harvard  all  belong  to  the  party 
which  admires  courage,  strength  of  pur- 
pose, and  fidelity  to  duty,  and  which  re- 
spects, wherever  he  may  be  found,  the 

lustum  ac  tenacem  propositi  virum, 

who  knows  how  to  withstand  the 

Civiiim  ardor  prava  iubentium. 

He  has  left  the  helm  of  state  to  be  with 
us  here,  and  so  long  as  it  is  entrusted  to 
his  hands  we  are  sure  that,  should  the 
storm  come,  he  will  say  with  Seneca's 
Pilot,  'O,  Neptune,  you  may  sink  me  if 
vou  will,  vou  mav  save  me  if  vou  will, 
but  whatever  happens,  I  shall  keep  my 
rudder  true !'  " 

♦November  8. 


JANAUSCHEK 


The  evanescent  quality  of  the  actor's 
art  is  a  truism ;  the  greatest  in  this  kind 
are  but  shadows  when  they  are  dead. 
The  wonderful  creation  of  to-night  is 
g'One  to-morrow,  save  in  the  memory  of 
the  spectator.  Even  at  the  moment  of 
success  the  thought  is  bitter;  and  there 
can  hardly  be  a  pang  in  death  more  sharp 
to  one  who  sees  former  glory  fade  away 
and  Hves  on  in  obscurity.  Such  was 
the  fate  of  Janauschek,  perhaps  the  fin- 
est tragic  actress  who  has  ever  graced 
our  stage.  Playgoers  of  an  older  genera- 
tion still  recall  with  singular  vividness 
her  marvellous  impersonations  in  classic 
tragedy,  Briinnhilde,  Medea,  Deborah, 
Queen  Katherine,  Lady  Macbeth ;  nor  is 
it  so  many  years  since  her  Lady  Dedlock, 
her  Hortense,  her  Meg  Merrilies,  re- 
vealed to  the  younger  generation  another 
side  of  her  dramatic  genius.  Yet  the 
public  which  she  once  had  held  spell- 
bound drifted  away  from  her,  and  she 
passed  her  final  days  in  poverty  and 
distress.  Now  that  she  is  dead  praise 
need  no  longer  be  laggard.  "This  coun- 
try owes  a  mighty  debt  to  Janauschek," 
wrote  Mr.  Philip  Hale  a  few  years  ago, 
"for  her  influence  has  been  steadily  and 
courageously  for  what  is  pure  and  up- 
lifting." She  never  lost  sight  of  her 
high  ideals,  however  little  they  might 
sort  with  the  demands  of  the  theatrical 
market-place.  Like  Hildebrand,  she 
"loved  justice  and  hated  iniquity,"  and 
therefore  she  died  in  exile  from  her  art. 

Francesca  Romana  Magdalena  Janau- 
schek was  bom  at  Prague,  July  20,  1830. 
She  was  of  pure  Czech  blood,  one  of  a 
family  of  several  children.  Her  father 
was  a  musician,  and  it  was  to  music  that 
she  first  devoted  herself.  She  studied 
the  pianoforte  until  an  accident  to  her 
hand  led  her  to  cultivate  her  voice,  a 
me;^zo-soprano  of  strong  dramatic  qual- 
ity; anil  if  she  had  gone  into  opera,  as 
she  intended,  what  a  Norma,  an  Ortrud, 
an  Amneris,  the  world  would  have  seen ! 


And  although  her  remarkable  gifts  as  an 
actress  in  the  end  determined  her  career, 
her  musical  temperament  may  not  incon- 
ceivably have  influenced  her  dramatic 
art.  Those  who  knew  her  well  have 
heard  her  play  Chopin,  for  example, 
with  great  technical  skill  and  immense 
fehcity  of  expression.  But  the  stage 
drew  her  to  itself.  She  made  her  theatri- 
cal debut  at  Prague  in  the  comedy,  then 
a  favourite  with  young  actresses,  Ich 
Bleibe  Ledig,  and  appeared  at  Frank- 
fort, Cologne,  and  other  cities  until  she 
blazed  forth  as  a  star  of  Munich.  Mad 
King  Ludwig,  who  after  all  was  perhaps 
only  mad  north -north-west,  and  knew  a 
hawk  from  a  handsaw,  honoured  her  as 
he  honoured  many  other  men  and  women 
of  genius.  She  next  made  tours  through 
Austria  and  Russia,  being  everywhere 
received  with  acclaim.  In  1867  she  made 
her  first  appearance  in  the  United  States, 
Janauschek  was  an  accomplished  lin- 
guist; but  at  this  time  she  did  not  speak 
English,  and  so  American  audiences 
made  her  acquaintance  as  an  actress  in 
German.  She  used  to  say  afterwards 
that  this  was  a  mistake,  and  to  add,  half- 
humorously,  that  if  she  had  called  her- 
self "Romana"  people  would  not  have 
been  repelled  by  what  they  regarded  as 
the  unpronounceable  barbarity  of  her 
name.  Her  German  repertoire  was  ex- 
clusively classic- — Mcdca,  Deborah,  Eg- 
viont.  Die  Brmil  von  Messina,  Don  Car- 
los, and  Maria  Stuarl.  She  also  played 
Lady  Macbeth  to  the  Macbeth  of  Edwin 
Booth,  one  of  those  polyglot  perform- 
ances which  even  genius  can  hardly  ex- 
cuse. It  was  her  interest  in  Shakespeare, 
and  her  desire  to  interpret  some  of  his 
women  characters  to  American  audi- 
ences, that  led  her  to  study  English.  Al- 
though it  was  impossible  that  she  should 
not  retain  to  the  last  a  touch  of  foreign 
accent,  her  mastery  of  the  delicacies  of 
pronunciation,  her  command  over  the 
shades  of  expression,   were   the  most 
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complete  that  any  foreigner  in  our  day 
has  ever  attained.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  only  Mr.  Booth  him- 
self surpassed  her  in  the  rich,  varied  and 
flexible  delivery  of  Shakespearian  verse. 
Returning  to  this  country  in  1873  as  an 
English-speaking  actress,  Janauschek  at 
first  kept  mainly  to  her  older  repertoire. 


strengthened  by  the  success  of  Chesney 
Wold,  as  the  dram^  made  out  of  Bleak 
HotiSi'  was  originally  named.  Nor  was 
the  dual  role  of  Lady  Dcdlock  and  Hor- 
tense  by  any  means  the  least  of  her 
achieveinents.  The  very  contrast  she 
had  to  illustrate  showed  the  scope  of  her 
powers. 


JANAUSCHEI 


But  Queen  Katherine  and  Hermione 
were  two  Shakespearian  characters  which 
she  added  to  Lady  Macbeth,  and  she 
played  also  in  Marie  Antoinette,  Adri- 
enne  Lecouvrcur,  Leah,  and  Mother  and 
Son.  She  felt  as  she  grew  older  that  the 
public  cared  little  for  the  classic  tragedy 
of    her    youth,    and    the    feeling    was 


Even  in  Chcsncy  IVold  and  in  Meg 
MerrUics — plays  in  which  realism  rather 
than  idealism  prevails — she  revealed  the 
classic  quality  of  her  art,  the  union  of 
intensity  of  feeling  with  simpUcity  of 
expression.  Meg  might  easily  be  made 
a  creature  of  melodrama;  but  in  Janau- 
schck's  hands  no  touch  lifting  her  into 
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purely  tragic  force  was  spared;  in  the 
scene  with  Hatteraick  and  Glossin  there 
was  a  bitter  sarcasm  which  penetrated 
the  very  inmost  imagination  of  the  spec- 
tator. Lady  Macbeth  offered  a  more 
impressive  example  of  her  command  of 
her  materials.  The  old  Greek  sublimity 
which  Von  Schlegel  found  in  the  play 
was  revealed  by  Janauschek's  impersona- 
tion; if  she  idealised  the  guilty  Queen 
it  was  because  idealisation  is  necessary 
in  Macbeth  no  less  than  in  Hamlet,  to 
maintain  the  dramatist's  elevation  of 
thought.  For  all  the  sudden  ferocity  of 
her  fell  purpose,  Lady  Macbeth  cannot 
escape  those  compunctious  visitings  of 
nature  from  which  she  prays  to  be 
delivered ;  and  in  Janauschek's  portrayal 
of  the  "limed  soul  that,  struggling  to  be 
free,  is  more  involved,"  this  tribute  to 
humanity  was  never  long  neglected. 
Perhaps  her  greatest  single  moment  was 
in  the  banquet  scene,  where,  with  but 
few  words  to  speak,  she  dominated  the 
stage  by  her  mere  presence,  although,  of 
course,  in  the  sleep-walking  scene  she 
made  a  more  direct  appeal  to  the  emo- 
tions of  pity  and  horror.  If  in  any  one 
character,  however,  she  reached  the  ut- 


most heights  of  human  passion  it  was 
in  Briinnhilde;  even  Wagner's  music 
was  not  needed  to  make  the  outraged 
and  revengeful  wife  a  potent  figure. 
But  anything  like  an  adequate  analysis 
of  her  art  is  impossible  within  narrow 
limits.  Janauschek  belongs  with  the  few 
women  of  transcendent  genius  who  have 
shown  how  the  acted  drama  may  absorb 
the  mind  and  thrill  the  soul. 

The  world  need  not  be  too  much  con- 
cerned with  the  personality  of  a  great 
artist.  But  in  the  greatest  there  is 
usually  a  certain  correspondence  between 
the  life  and  the  art.  One's  work  de- 
pends upon  what  one  brings  to  it.  It  is 
difficult  to  think  of  Shakespeare  except 
as  a  man  of  large  and  generous  temper; 
and  Janauschek  had  an  element  of  noble 
simplicity  in  her  daily  life  and  conversa- 
tion which  her  friends  found  very  win- 
ning. If  she  became  a  little  embittered 
at  the  last  it  was  not  unpardonable.  She 
saw  the  world  running  after  strange  god- 
desses and  pursuing  cults  which  to  her 
were  a  degradation.  But  as  long  as  she 
remained  upon  the  stage  she  held  to  her 
high  ideals;  and  could  there  be  a  better 
epitaph  than  that?       Edzvard  Fuller. 


MID-SEASON   AT  THE   THEATRES 


With  midwinter  comes  the  turn  of  the 
season  at  the  theatres.  Bv  that  time  the 
managers  have  tried  most  of  the  plays 
on  which  they  are  building  hopes,  and 
tested  most  of  the  players  whom  they 
have  chosen  to  act  them  or  whom  thev 
have  brought  from  Europe  to  act  in 
repertoires  of  their  own.  The  successful 
— sometimes  only  the  persistent — are  be- 
ginning to  go  up  and  down  the  country, 
and  tlie  public  to  show  any  particular 
direction  in  which  its  likings  may  be 
tending.  Unless  the  managers  are  hard 
pressed  for  what  they  call  "attractions" 
they  do  less  in  the  second  than  in  the  first 
half  of  the  season.  The  public,  if  it  is 
becomingly  responsive,  does  more. 

In  one  respect  at  least  it  has  been  such 
— in  appreciation  for  Shakespeare  on  the 


stage.  It  is  long  since  so  many  of  his 
plays  have  been  acted  by  so  many  stars 
and  with  so  many  signs  of  public  inter- 
est. Mr.  Sothern  and  Miss  Marlowe 
have  acted  since  last  September  and  will 
act  till  next  June  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Hamlet  and  Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 
Miss  Allen  is  giving  her  whole  season  to 
The  Winte/s  Tale  and  to  Twelfth 
Night.  Miss  Adams  is  preparing  to  act 
Rosalind  in  As  You  Like  It.  Mr.  Mans- 
field has  two  or  three  plays  of  Shake- 
speare in  the*  list  that  he  acts  in  every  city. 
Miss  Rehan  is  doing  likewise.  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Mantell,  after  years  of  popularity  in 
melodrama  and  romantic  plays  in  the 
humbler  theatres,  has  led  his  public  now 
to  Richard  HI.  and  Othello.  There  has 
been  a  play  of  Shakespeare  to  see  in  New 
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York,  at  one  tlieatre  or  aiiotiier,  with  one 
actor  or  another,  from  the  iiiitidle  of  Oc- 
tober to  the  middle  of  January.  There 
will  be  one,  with  short  intervals,  almost 
to  the  end  of  the  season.  Other  cities 
will  see  more  of  Shakespeare,  and  oft- 
ener,  than  they  have  for  some  years. 
Our  manajjers,  actors  and  audiences  are 
rediscovering:  him.     The   managers  are 


learning  that  he  pays  quite  as  well  as 
many  of  their  ventures.  The  players  re- 
joice in  parts  in  which  they  can  set  their 
teeth.  The  public  rejoices  likewise  in 
plays  and  acting  in  wiiich  it  can  set  its 
interest  and  find  substance. 

The  partnership  of  Mr.  Sotbern  and 
fttiss  Marlowe  is  the  most  significant 
element  in  all  these  rediscoveries.     It  is 
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to  continue  for  two  seasons  more.  They 
began  with  the  three  plays  just  noted. 
Next  autumn  they  will  add  three  more 
to  them — ^probably  Macbeth,  The  Mer- 
chant  of  Venice  and  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrezv.  The  following  year  they  will 
add  as  many  more,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  their  present  agreement,  in  the 
spring  of  1907,  they  will  have  a 
genuine  Shakespearian  repertory  of  nine 
plays,  a  company  that  has  been  busy 
with  them  for  three  years,  and  a 
public  that  expects  Shakespeare  of 
them.  The  aim  of  the  two  stars  and  of 
the  manager  behind  them  is  thus  to  es- 
tablish a  continuing  company  for  Shake- 
speare that  shall  act  his  plays  steadily 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  a  genuine 
ambition  of  the  manager's,  who  has 
given  the  two  players  the  freest  hand. 
It  has  absorbed  all  the  energies  of  Mr. 
Sothern  as  an  actor  and  a  stage  man- 
ager. It  has  reawakened  Miss  Marlowe's 
best  talents. 

So  far  the  results  have  been  all  that 
it  was  reasonable  to  hope.  With  Miss 
Marlowe  as  Beatrice  and  Mr.  Sothern  as 
Benedick,  Much  Ado  has  not  been  so 
well  acted  since  Irving  and  Terry  first 
played  it  in  America.  Mr.  Sothern's 
Benedick  had  unexpected  felicities.  Miss 
Marlowe's  Beatrice  touched  the  charac- 
ter in  all  respects.  In  more  essentials 
than  one  it  filled  it.  Her  Juliet,  in  turn, 
rose  to  unexpected  power  and  passion  m 
the  later  scenes  of  the  play.  But  a  cer- 
tain heaviness  and  slowness  weakened 
Mr.  Sothern's  Romeo.  His  Hamlet  is 
familiar,  it  steadily  broadens  and  deep- 
ens. Miss  Marlowe's  Ophelia  is  new,  and 
here  and  there  it  touches  the  conventions 
of  the  part  with  individuality.  The 
plays  have  been  arranged  for  the  stage 
with  every  reasonable  respect  for  the 
text  and  the  sequence  of  the  scenes. 
They  have  been  mounted  with  the  ample 
picturcsqueness  that  the  taste  of  audi- 
ences asks  in  these  days,  but  usually 
with  imagination,  and  without  needless 
*'upholstery"  to  smother  or  "business"  to 
clutter  the  play.  The  company  has  done 
what  it  might  with  more  evidence  of 
sincere  effort  than  of  practiced  skill. 
Our  minor  actors  can  only  learn  to  do 
their  Shakespeare  by  playing  him.  It  is 
the  newest  of  work  to  most  of  them. 

A  public  that  by  every  sign  seems  to 
welcome  Shakespeare  has  been  indiffer- 


ent to  other  poetic  plays.  Mr.  Aldrich, 
to  whom  the  stage  is  still  a  temptation, 
has  written  a  tragedy  in  verse,  Judith  of 
Bethulia,  for  Miss  Nance  O'Neill,  but 
she  has  been  barely  able  to  keep  it  in  her 
repertory.  The  play  turns,  in  the  fashion 
of  classic  rather  than  English  tragedy, 
upon  the  single  situation  of  the  slaying 
of  Holofernes  by  Judith  for  the  salvation 
of  Israel.  There  are  two  acts  of  prepa- 
ration, eked  out  of  Mr.  Aldrich's  imagi- 
nation. There  is  a  short  act  of  sequence 
Heaven-sent  visions  inspire  Judith.  A 
kind  of  guileless  guile  clears  her  path 
to  the  Assyrian.  She  struggles  between 
the  impulses  of  a  woman,  not  quite  un 
touched  by  his  magnificence,  and  of  the 
avenging  saviour  of  Israel.  She  lures 
and  strikes.  Thereafter  she  sees  herself 
as  she  then  was,  and  dreads  herself  in 
solitude.  The  weakness  of  the  play  is 
its  lack  of  the  sweep,  intensity  and  ex- 
altation that  at  their  fullest  can  over- 
come the  limitations  of  such  tragedy  and 
carry  audiences  into  it  and  with  it. 
Oftenest  Mr.  Aldrich  is  only  appropri- 
ate. He  seldom  offends,  but  he  never 
transports.  His  imagination  is  not  fer- 
tile enough,  and  he  does  not  make  Judith 
a  potent  figure  enough  to  make  prepara- 
tion and  sequence  adequate  to  the  one 
scene  that  made  the  piece  possible.  Too 
often  in  that  he  picked  his  way.  Miss 
O'Neill  herself  acted  Judith  with  the 
flashes  of  power  and  the  flashes  of 
crudity  and  the  long,  dull  levels  of  hard 
monotony  between  that  she  has  shown  in 
all  her  parts.  There  is  many  a  sign  of 
the  makings  of  a  great  actress  in  her. 
There  are  almost  as  many  that  it  will 
soon  be  too  late,  and  that  there  is  no  one 
to  do  the  making.  Self -absorption,  a  be- 
setting narrowness,  and  much  strug- 
gling has  made  her  unamenable  to  any 
sort  of  guidance. 

A  better  play  and  a  finer  actor  has  suf- 
fered from  this  same  public  indifference 
to  any  poetic  pieces  but  Shakespeare. 
Otis  Skinner  is  one  of  the  very  few 
actors  on  the  English-speaking  stage 
who  can  summon  something  of  the  large- 
ness, freedom  and  glamour  of  romance 
to  his  acting.  He  has  nearly  every  re- 
source essential  to  such  acting.  He  ap- 
proaches It  with  genuine  warmth  and 
fineness  of  imagination.  At  his  best  he 
can  persuade  his  audience  to  the  roman- 
tic   character    he    would    embody,    the 
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exalted  speech  in  which  it  tells  its  story, 
and  to  the  romance  in  the  tale  itself. 
But,  once  more,  as  public  taste  goes,  he 
has  been  unfortunate  in  his  play — a 
poorly  made  adaptation  into  prose  of  the 
verse  of  Jean  Richepin's  Le  Chemincau. 
It  celebrates  the  vagabond  instinct  that 
calls  incessantly  and  irresistibly  to  a 
hazard  of  new  fortunes  down  the  long 
white  road.  The  vagabond  loves  and 
strides  away.  The  vagabond  returns  to 
find  a  son  and  serve  him  in  his  need. 
Then  forth  once  more.  There  are  humour 
in  him  and  gayety.  Awakening  father- 
hood struggles  with  the  necessity  of  con- 
cealment. There  is  always  the  wander- 
ing instinct  thrumming  underneath.  The 
play  is  luminous  with  atmosphere  of  the 
green  fields  and  the  orchards  in  mid- 
summer and  the  spring,  of  the  snowy 
roads  at  Christmas.  It  suffered  in  an 
adaptation  that  turned  Richepin's  poetry 
into  bald  prose,  and  localised  it  all  with 
Canadian  detail.  Mr.  Skinner  made 
amends  by  the  romantic  force  and  pli- 
ancv,  and  at  moments  even  beautv,  of 
his  acting.  But  nowhere  has  our  public 
warmly  liked  The  Harvester ,  as  he 
called  the  play,  or  his  vagabond.  We 
may  have  become  too  sophisticated  to  re- 
spond to  the  vagabond  instinct,  or  we 
are  wedded  to  the  commonplace,  or, 
worse,  of  the  romantic  plays  of  Mr. 
Hackctt  and  his  kind. 

The  antithesis  of  what  of  poetry  and 
romance  the  season  has  brought  to  our 
theatres  has  been  the  acting  of  Re  jane. 
It  is  a  fruit  and  a  survival  on  the  stage 
of  the  realistic  impulse  in  literature  and 
the  arts  in  France.  It  is  the  nakedest 
of  prose.  Its  aim  is  the  illusion  of  life 
itself,  lived  before  the  spectator's  eyes  in 
the  character  and  through  the  episodes 
that  the  playwright  has  designed.  Re- 
jane  plays  Sai)ho  and  spares  not  a  de- 
tail of  the  animal  in  her,  not  a  shade  in 
the  woman's  degradation.  Never  for  a 
moment  does  slic  sentimentalise  a  line 
or  a  tint  in  the  picture.  It  is  the  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  expressed  in 
the  terms  of  acting  and  the  stage.  So 
with  her  Zaza.  She  makes  her  a  woman 
endlessly  shaded,  humanly  mingling 
good  and  evil,  knowing  life  and  submit- 
ting to  its  necessities,  and  not  the  melo- 
dramatic heroine  of  brass,  sham  senti- 
ment and  theatrical  fustian  that  has  been 
compounded   for  us.     Re  jane  filled  the 


final  scene  of  La  Dame  aux  Canielias 
with  the  naked  agony  of  a  woman  fight- 
ing to  live  when  life  has  at  last  brought 
its  happiness  to  her.  The  peasant  of  La 
Robe  Rouge,  with  the  woes  that  tor- 
tured and  the  vengeance  that  slowly 
mounted  in  her  dull  brain  until  she  struck 
a  system  of  justice  in  the  man  who  had 
made  her  feel  its  iniquity — this  peasant 
stripped  of  husband  and  children,  her 
good  name,  every  joy  of  life,  lived  be- 
fore us  as  Re  jane  acted  her.  The  truth 
was  the  actress's  goal.  Her  intelligence 
seemed  to  penetrate  to  it,  her  imagina- 
tion to  seize  it.  But  the  intelligence 
never  complicated  this  truth  or  the  im- 
agination distorted  or  exceeded  it.  To 
express  it  she  applied  every  technical  re- 
source at  her  command.  Yet  she  did  not 
let  one  obtrude. 

There  are  many  personalities  in  Re- 
jane,  and  she  slips  seemingly  from  one 
into  another,  and  for  the  moment  that 
particular  one  absorbs  her.  In  comedy 
in  particular,  it  is  this  or  that  character, 
as  the  playwright  conceived  it,  feeling, 
speaking,  doing  through  her.  There  is 
the  same  exquisite  naturalness,  but  in 
these  lighter  parts,  touched  with  a  hun- 
dred strokes  of  peculiarly  feminine  detail. 
Re  jane  is  a  mistress  of  the  coquetries, 
perversities  and  intuitions  of  a  woman  of 
the  world,  of  the  peculiarly  perverse  and 
self -analysing  kind  of  woman  you  find 
in  the  psychological  French  play  of 
the  hour.  She  lavs  them  bare  before 
vou.  At  the  end  vou  leave  the 
theatre  with  an  almost  unpleasant 
sense  of  unwarranted  intimacv  with 
them.  The  next  night  you  return  to 
face  Rejatie  in  a  riot  of  bubbling 
humour  through  three  acts  of  gayety 
that  now  and  then  must  break  into 
a  romp.  This  is  the  Re  jane  of  Ma 
Cousine  and  La  Passer  ell  c.  You  return 
a  third  night,  and  now  you  are  face  to 
face  wMth  a  woman  of  shrewd  intelli- 
gence and  wit,  full  of  subtle  coquetries, 
playing  upon  men,  catching  the  humour 
of  life,  cynical  withal,  a  little  dusty,  per- 
haps, at  the  hem  of  her  frock,  yet  not 
without  generous  qualities.  This  is  the 
Rejane  of  La  Parisienne  and  of  Petite 
Marquise — the  Rejane  of  a  perfect  spon- 
taneity, as  well  as  of  perfect  feminine 
truth.  Rejane.  at  her  best,  is  the  actress 
of  life  itself. 

The  three  players  that  have  come  to  us 
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from  England  have  done  little  as  yet 
that  was  notable,  Wyndham  we  have 
yet  to  see  in  the  high  comedy  that  reveals 
him  at  his  best.  He  has  proved  the 
range  of  his  resources  and  their  flexi- 
bility in  the  histrionic  shreds  and  patches 
of  David  Garrick.  He  has  ventured  an 
innocent  mixture  of  light,  deft  and  hu- 
morous comedy  and  trite  melodrama  in 
Davies's  Mrs.  Gorritige's  Necklace.  But 
the  melodrama  fell  to  him  and  the  com- 
edy to  Miss  Moore.  Edward  Terry,  who 
is  paying  his  first  visit  to  America,  min- 
gles humour  of  an  ordinary  sort  with 
sentiment  as  ordinary.  He  acts  with  an 
admirable  plainness  and  directness,  and 
all  four  are  dear  to  Anglo-Saxon  audi- 
ences.    Mrs.  Campbell,  returning  again 


to  play  a  very  theatrical  heroine  of  a  very 
theatrical  piece  of  joiner-work,  Sardou's 
Sorceress,  has  had  little  opportunity  to 
employ  her  finer  and  more  individual 
powers.  There  is  little  play  for  her  keen 
and  subtle  insight  into  feminine  charac- 
ter— the  keener  if  the  character  is  a  little 
perverse — or  for  the  fine  suggestion  of 
her  acting  in  a  Moorish  woman  that  de- 
fies inquisitions,  cajoles  an  artless  lover 
and  takes  poison  at  the  stake  in  the  good 
old  Sardou  fashion — a  theatrical  point  at 
every  turn.  There  is  room  for  a  larger, 
wider  theatrical  power  than  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell can  summon.  Yet  she  touches  even 
some  of  Sardou's  commonplace  in  its 
quieter  moments,  with  a  beauty  that 
transforms  it  and  is  all  her  own. 

H.  T.  Parker. 
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(Scene. — A  Comfortable  Literary  At- 
mosphere. Discovered  a  Novelist,  a 
Short  Story  Writer  and  a  Bust  of 
Shakespeare.) 

Novelist. 
What  of  your  Art — how  does  it  sell  ? 

Short  Story   Writer. 
Immense!     Fm  doing  very  well. 

Novelist. 
You're  still  in  quatrains,  I  suppose? 

5.  5-.  W. 

Oh,  mercy*  no!     I'm  doing  prose. 
Sonnets  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse — 
The  market's  very  dead  in  verse. 

A^ovclist. 

Magazine  fiction,  I  have  heard. 
Has  gone  to  par — five  cents  a  word. 

S.  S.  IV. 

Five  cents,  you   say?     Well,   that's  so- 
so — 
I  sell  for  downright  sums,  you  know. 
It  pays  the  best. 

No7'elist. 

What  is  your  rate  ? 

S.  S.  W. 

Oh,  that  is  difficult  to  state. 

I  study  first  my  editor 

And  find  how  much  he's  ready  for. 

How  did  your  latest  book  progress? 

Novelist. 

Artistic   triumph — great    success. 
Sold  sixty  thousand,  more  or  less. 
Before  the  leaves  were  off  the  press. 

S.  S.  IV. 

What  gave  it  such  a  splendid  shove? 
Historical  ? 


Novelist. 

J^o.     Mostly  Love. 
Love  is  the  line  of  goods  that  takes. 
It  sells,  my  boy,  like  griddle  cakes. 
The  problem  novel's  seen  its  day 
And  business  fiction  doesn't  pay; 
No  more  the  brisk  and  steady  sales 
For  wonder  or  adventure  tales. 
But  give  'em  Love,  and  if  it's  neat 
You'll  move  from  Grub  to  Easy  Street. 

S.  S.  W. 

I  can't  progress  as  fast  as  you. 
Selling  my  stories  as  I  do. 

Novelist. 

A  royalty  is  much  the  best. 

It   works,   you   know,   while   you're  at 

rest; 
And  if  vou  have  a  master  hand 
To  fill  the  general  demand 
The  publisher   grows  confident 
And  lifts  your  divvy  ten  per  cent. 

S.  S.  W. 

That's  fair.     I  think  I'll  make  a  bluff 
At  turning  out  your  line  of  stuff. 

Novelist. 

Sell  while  the  market's  ruling  strong — 
It's  very  apt  to  slump  ere  long. 

S.  S.  W.  (consulting  watch). 

It's  four  o'clock — I'll  have  to  go. 
My  auto's  at  the  door,  you  know. 

Novelist. 
Come  out  next  week  and  see  my  yacht. 

S.  S.  W. 

Thanks ! 

(Exeunt  in  opposite  directions.) 

Bust  of  Shakespeare. 

Lights  of  Avon  and  Great  Scott! 
Do  these  men  deal  in  coal — or  what? 
For  Men  of  Letters,  seemeth  me, 
They  handle  Figures  mightily. 

Wallace  Irwin. 


THE  TRICK  OF  EUPHEMISM  AND 

SOME  RECENT  BOOKS 


It  was  Thackeray  who  wrote,  "There 
are  things  we  do  and  know  perfectly  well 
in  Vanity  Fair,  though  we  never  speak  of 
them."  And  the  same  polite  public, 
which  in  Thackeray's  time  had  ''an  in- 
superable repugnance  to  hearing  vice 
called  by  its  proper  name,"  is  still  to-day 
more  afraid  of  words  than  of  ideas.  It 
still  makes  manner,  rather  than  matter, 
the  criterion  between  clean  and  unclean 
fiction.  It  raises  to  the  dignity  of  a  moral 
issue  what  is  often  only  a  question  of 
vocabulary.  What  Anglo-Saxon  smug- 
ness finds  unpardonable  in  Flaubert  and 
Maupassant  and  Zola  is  not  so  nuich  the 
boldness  of  their  themes  as  it  is  the 
frankness  with  which  those  themes  are 
handled.  So  far  as  theme  goes,  the 
standard  English  novelists  can  show, 
from  Goldsmith's  Olivia  downward,  a 
lengthy  portrait-gallery  of  women,  sinned 
against  and  sinning,  to  offset  the  Madame 
Bovarys,  and  Madame  de  Burnes, 
and  Gervaise  Macquarts  of  French  fic- 
tion. Scott's  Effie  Deans  comes  to  mind 
at  once,  and  so  do  Thackeray's  Becky 
Sharp  and  Beatrix  Esmond,  and  Dick- 
ens's Lady  Dedlock  and  little  Em'ly  in 
David  Copperiield,  and  George  Eliot's 
Hetty  in  Adam  Bede,  and  Tessa  in  Rom- 
ola.  Even  staid  Miss  Austen  swells 
the  list  with  at  least  one  Lydia  Bennett, 
unmoral  and  unashamed.  And  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  if  the  stories  in  which  these 
women  figure  could  be  rewritten  by  a 
master  of  F'rench  realism,  he  would  not 
need  to  change  a  single  detail  of  plot  or 
trait  of  character  in  order  to  produce 
volumes  which  a  conservative  committee 
would  hesitate  to  admit  to  the  shelves  of 
a  public  library. 

The  reason  is  that,  while  French 
writers  have  an  unrivalled  gift  for  put- 
ting brazen  deeds  into  language  of  im- 
peccable grace,  they  have  never  felt  the 
need  of  that  particular  sort  of  euphemism 
which  English  novelists,  in  sheer  self- 
defence,  have  been  forced  to  cultivate. 
And  here  the  word,  euphemism,  is  used 
to  denote  something  far  broader  than 
the  knack  of  sugar-coating  offensive 
thoughts  with  dainty  phrases.     It  means 


a  certain  combination  of  linguistic  tact 
and  good  taste  and  a  subtle  understand- 
ing of  human  nature,  which  enables  a 
writer  to  depict  practically  any  phase  of 
life  he  chooses,  without  fear  and  without 
reproach.  True  euphemism  may  some- 
times lie  in  a  golden  silence,  rather  than 
in  a  clever  circumlocution.  Sometimes 
the  highest  form  of  all  may,  paradox- 
ically enough,  be  the  bold  cutting  short 
of  an  equivocal  situation,  with  a  few 
blunt,  emphatic  monosyllables.  There  is 
at  least  one  scene  in  John  Halifax  where 
a  phrase  seldom  used  outside  the  Deca- 
logue serves  the  purpose  of  a  moral  anti- 
septic. 

This  kind  of  euphemism  is  a  thing 
which  cannot  be  taught ;  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  ethics,  or  conscience,  or  moral  sensi- 
tiveness. One  novelist  simply  pictures 
life  as  he  sees  it,  monde  and  demi-monde, 
honest  men  and  knaves,  with  cheerful 
impartiality,  and  no  more  heed  of  the 
moral  significance  of  it  all  than  an  artist 
painting  a  Birth  of  Venus,  or  a  sculptor 
chiselling  a  Marble  Faun.  Yet  if  he  has 
the  trick  of  euphemism,  his  book  will  be 
without  offence;  while  another  novelist, 
who  does  not  have  it — perhaps  an  ear- 
nest student  of  social  problems,  striving 
to  convey  a  lesson — may  find  his  book 
raising  a  storm  of  protest,  like  that  which 
in  this  country  greeted  Tolstoi's  Kreiitzer 
Sonata. 

An  art  which  is  so  largely  a  matter  of 
instinct  is  not  easy  to  analyse.  If  an 
author  cannot  feel  for  himself  which  of 
several  possible  ways  of  saying  the  same 
thing  will  convey  the  meaning  with  a 
maximum  of  clearness  and  a  minimum 
of  offence,  then  there  is  no  use  in  trying 
to  teach  him.  Yet  if  one  studies  those 
writers  to  whom  the  public  seems  to  have 
granted  special  license  for  picturing  the 
unsavoury  things  of  life,  certain  general 
principles  stand  out  rather  sharply.  And 
the  first  of  these  is  that  such  writers 
must  have  observed  rather  shrewdly  the 
methods  in  which  a  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil  is  passed  on  from  man  to  man  in 
the  real  world.  It  sometimes  happens 
that,  by  a  trick  of  fate,  we  are  suddenly 
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made  involuntary  sharers  in  some  un- 
happy family  secret.  A  man's  familiar 
writing  on  an  envelope;  a  woman  slip- 
ping furtively  through  a  doorway;  or 
even  some  slighter  thing  than  these,  the 
interception  of  a  glance  or  smile — and 
you  are  in  possession  of  the  key  to  a 
domestic  tragedy.  In  such  a  case  your 
mind  is  engrossed  wholly  with  what  you 
have  seen  and  with  its  import.  Of  its 
moral  aspect,  in  relation  to  you,  an  out- 
sider, you  do  not  stop  to  think.  But 
supposing  that,  instead  of  having  per- 
sonally stumbled  upon  a  scandalous  se- 
cret, you  learn  it  from  a  gossip-loving 
friend,  who  takes  you  aside  and  in  half 
whispers  tells  you  his  discoveries,  gloat-, 
ing  over  the  details,  and  filling  in  the 
gaps  with  malevolent  conjectures.  Then, 
if  you  are  possessed  of  a  healthful  moral 
cleanliness,  you  will  escape  from  your 
garrulous  friend  with  a  consciousness  of 
having  come  in  personal  contact  with 
pitch. 

Now  to  the  novelist  the  same  two  ways 
of  communication  are  open.  He  may 
either  put  us  in  a  position  to  see  events 
with  our  own  eyes,  or  he  may  reveal  them 
through  the  lips  of  his  characters.  If 
he  chooses  to  let  us  see  for  ourselves,  the 
discreet  novelist  remembers  that  in  real 
life  we  must  content  ourselves  for  the 
most  part  with  circumstantial  evidence; 
we  cannot  break  down  doors  and  invade 
the  privacy  of  locked  apartments.  If  he 
chooses  the  second  way,  he  will  put  the 
story  into  the  mouth  of  some  man  or 
woman  with  a  proper  sense  of  decency, 
who  will  tell  what  must  be  told  without 
appearing  to  revel  in  the  unsavoury  nar- 
rative. 

All  things  considered,  the  first  method, 
that  of  setting  the  scene  vividly  before 
us,  without  comment,  is  at  once  the  most 
dramatic  and  the  least  offensive  way  pos- 
sible. A  single  example  will  make  this 
clear.  Take  the  famous  scene  in  Vanity 
Fair  where  Rawdon  returns  from  the 
debtor's  prison  and  finds  Becky  with 
Lord  Steyn  bending  over  her,  in  the  act 
of  kissing  her  hand.  In  all  English  fic- 
tion there  are  few  situations  more  repel- 
lent than  the  relation  which  we  are  to 
understand  as  existing  between  the  senile 
nobleman  and  the  little  adventuress.  A 
novelist  of  the  modem  psychological 
school  would  have  made  Rawdon  suspect 
the  truth  while  still  detained  in  prison, 


and  would  have  forced  us  to  listen  to  his 
self-torturing  conjectures  of  all  the 
nameless  things  taking  place  at  home — 
while  the  hours  drag  on,  and  the  money 
that  will  win  hirp  freedom  to  learn  the 
truth  does  not  come.  And  finally,  when 
such  an  author  brings  Rawdon  breath- 
less to  the  house,  it  really  makes  very 
little  difference,  from  the  standpoint  of 
morality,  whether  Lord  Steyn  is  there  or 
not.  The  limit  of  audacity  has  been 
reached  in  anticipation;  the  reality  will 
be  an  anti-climax.  Thackeray,  instead, 
has  shown  us  just  one  swift,  splendid 
bit  of  drama,  the  righteous  anger  of  a 
man  vindicating  his  outraged  honour. 
For  the  rest,  he  wraps  a  charitable  man- 
tle of  silence  about  his  heroine.  No  one 
has  ever  known  the  truth  about  Becky; 
but  all  the  world  knows,  without  being 
told,  what  Rawdon  Crawley  believed. 

Other  writers  since  Thackeray  have 
learned  the  euphemistic  value  of  a  little 
reticence.  Henry  James  especially  has 
carried  ambiguity  to  a  hitherto  un- 
dreamed-of extent.  No  other  writer  has 
ever  so  far  presumed  upon  the  fact  that 
the  public  will  accept  many  revolting 
things  if  they  are  not  put  into  plain 
words.  Mr.  James's  books  are  a  sort  of 
verbal  game  of  hide-and-seek.  He  never 
gives  us  any  tangible  facts,  but  always  an 
endless  chain  of  suggested  improprieties. 
The  Golden  Bowl  is,  superficially,  a 
shimmering  mist  of  verbal  cleverness; 
but  the  plot,  if  it  has  any  meaning  at  all, 
is  a  tissue  of  hideous,  nameless  complica- 
tions. And  yet,  instead  of  charging  Mr. 
James  with  impropriety,  you  catch  your- 
self wondering  whether,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  can  possibly  have  meant  anything 
half  so  unsavoury  as  he  seems  to  suggest 
— whether,  in  short,  you  ought  not  to  be 
very  much  ashamed  of  yourself  for  let- 
ting your  own  imagination  take  such 
license. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  public 
will  accept  a  plain  exposition  of  facts 
where  it  will  not  stand  for  a  lengthy  dis- 
cussion, a  morbid  dwelling  upon  the 
moods  and  conditions  that  produced 
them.  But  there  is  one  clearly  marked 
class  of  exceptions.  If  her  house  is  on 
fire,  a  woman  cares  little  for  the  small 
conventions  of  shoes  and  stockings.  If 
a  man  stands  under  the  shadow  of  the 
gallows,  he  will  not  be  over-nice  in  his 
choice    of    words    and    phrases.      The 
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Kreutzer  Sonata  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to  as  a  book  which  once  raised  a 
popular  hue  and  cry  in  this  country.  It 
is  well  that  a  sober  second  thought  has 
reversed  the  judgment,  for  the  book  is  a 
masterly  example  of  how  the  minor  con- 
ventions of  word  and  deed  are  dwarfed 
by  the  presence  of  a  great  tragedy.  The 
whole  world  knows  the  story :  a  casual 
stranger  in  a  railway  carriage  talks  to  a 
mixed  company  of  men  and  women, 
about  sex  and  sin,  in  terms  of  brutal 
frankness.  But  this  stranger  proves  to 
be  a  self-confessed  murderer,  a  man 
whose  trial  has  been  followed  from  day 
to  day  in  the  newspapers  with  the  keenest 
interest ;  a  man  bowed  down  under  a  vast 
burden  of  remorse.  Out  of  his  suffer- 
ings he  has  evolved  a  message  to  human- 
ity; and  we  can  pardon  from  his  lips  a 
frankness  of  speech  which  from  another 
would  seem  gross  impropriety.  It  was 
probably  from  the  Kreutzer  Sonata  that 
D'Annunzio  learned  this  device,  which 
he  applied  in  JJInnocente.  Painful  and 
repellent  though  it  is,  of  all  D'Annun- 
zio's  novels  this  is  the  one  which  least 
outrages  Anglo-Saxon  decency.  The 
Italian  title  suggests  the  massacre  of  an 
innocent.  The  French  and  English  ver- 
sions bear  the  more  significant  name  of 
The  Intruder.  The  book  is  an  analysis 
of  a  husband's  sufferings,  as  he  awaits, 
day  by  day,  the  coming  of  a  child,  of 
which  he  knows,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  merciful  doubt,  that  he  is  not  the 
father.  Yet  immorality  is  the  last  word 
you  would  think  of  applying  to  the  book, 
because  the  opening  words  disarm  you : 
"I,  Tullio  ITermil,  am  a  murderer.  I 
have  killed  a  child." 

It  seemed  worth  while  to  call  to  mind 
this    volume    by    D*Annunzio,    because 

quite  recently  an  English 
writer,      Mrs.     Julia 
"Baccarat."  Frankau.  who  signs  her- 

self ''Frank  Danby,"  has 
written  a  closely  parallel 
story,  called  Baccarat.  The  main  point 
of  divergence  in  plot  is  that  the  history 
of  the  wife's  infidelity  is  given  in  detail, 
filling  the  first  half  of  the  volume,  in- 
stead of  being  subtly  suggested  between 
the  lines.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  sav  that, 
like  all  of  "Frank  Danby*s''  stories,  this 
is  a  virile  piece  of  work,  with  something 
of  the  brutality  of  Maupassant  about  it, 
but  without  the  Frenchman's  art.     The 


"Captain 
Amyas." 


story,  unlike  L'Innocente,  is  told  in  the 
third  person,  instead  of  the  first;  the 
husband,  sorely  tempted  though  he  is, 
commits  no  crime;  and  to  an  American 
or  English  reader  there  is  nothing  to  pal- 
liate the  painful  frankness  with  which 
many  physical  details  are  insisted  upon. 

There  are  far  fewer  women  than  men 
who  understand  the  trick  of  euphemism. 

There  is  a  self-con- 
sciousness about  them 
that  betrays  itself  either 
in  a  censorious  tone,  or 
else  in  an  attempt  to 
brazen  the  matter  out.  The  woman  who 
signs  herself  "Dolf  Wyllarde"  may  not 
be  a  novelist  of  the  first  rank,  but  she 
does  possess  the  rare  talent  of  handling 
equivocal  situations  with  the  firm  touch 
of  a  man.  Captain  Amyas  is  not  a 
pleasant  story ;  it  is  not  a  healthful  story ; 
nor  can  all  the  author's  undeniable  gift 
for  cloaking  audacious  thoughts  in  ap- 
parently harmless  phrases  alter  the  fact 
that  its  theme  verges  upon  the  border- 
line of  medical  jurisprudence.  The  man 
who  fills  the  title-role  is  a  sort  of  nautical 
Bel- Ami,  a  Don  Juan  of  the  great  pas- 
senger liners.  Even  as  a  boy,  his  im- 
perious desires  bode  him  no  good,  and 
are  a  sore  anxietv  to  his  friends;  what- 
ever  he  wants,  he  "wants  so  badly!*'  As 
he  grows  older  his  wants  simplify  them- 
selves, until  but  two  remain — ^a  captaincy 
ot  one  of  his  company's  ocean  liners  and 
a  certain  little  Devon  girl  for  his  wife. 
And  because,  while  he  is  absent  from 
England,  another  man  blights  the  life  of 
the  Devon  girl,  the  whole  character  of 
Captain  Amyas  undergoes  a  change.  He 
is  one  of  those  men  who  appeal  strongly 
to  women ;  and  without  scruple,  without 
mercy,  he  uses  them  as  stepping-stones 
to  climb  to  the  captaincy,  which  "he 
wants  so  badly!"  Many  women  love 
him,  some  of  them  the  wives  of  men 
whose  wish  carries  weight  with  the 
steamship  company;  and  after  every 
voyage  he  is  advanced  over  the  heads  of 
older  officers,  until  finally,  the  youngest 
captain  in  the  service,  he  commands  the 
largest  and  proudest  vessel  of  the  fleet. 
But  all  the  while  scandal  and  calumny 
have  followed  in  his  wake,  and  nemesis 
is  abiding  its  time.  One  deed,  more 
blackguardly  than  the  rest,  recoils  upon 
him  and  blots  him  out,  just  at  the  time 
that  he  is  learning  his  bitterest  lesson — 
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"The  Divine 
Fire." 


that  whether  he  Uves  or  dies,  his  own 
act  has  placed  hopelessly  beyond  reach 
the  one  woman  whom,  above  all  others, 
he  "wants  so  badly  1" 

One  of  the  few  real  surprises  of  the 
present  season  is  The  Divine  Fire,  by 

May  Sinclair.  To  review 
the  book  in  connection 
with  the  central  idea  of 
the  present  article  is,  in 
a  measure,  an  injustice, 
because  it  implies  that  the  book  belongs 
to  a  group  with  which  in  reality  it  has 
little  kinship.  Yet  it  is  one  of  those 
big,  many-sided,  kaleidoscopic  books 
which  paint  metropolitan  life,  the  good 
and  the  bad  together,  with  such 
sweeping  brush-strokes  that  no  harm 
is  done  if,  while  recognising  its  many 
genuine  qualities,  one  recognises  also 
the  assured  touch  with  which  it 
pictures  the  seamy  side  of  Bohemian 
and  journalistic  London.  The  impres- 
sion that  you  bring  away  from  The 
Divine  Fire  is,  first  of  all,  an  impres- 
sion of  a  multitude  of  himian  beings,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  an  impression  of  a 
crowd,  because  in  a  crowd  few  faces 
stand  out  distinct  from  the  rest,  while  in 
The  Divine  Fire  there  is  a  whole  sea  of 
faces  that  you  seem  to  recognise  individ- 
ually. The  picture  is  painted  on  a  wide 
canvas;  it  is  the  London  of  newspaper 
and  magazine  offices,  of  old  bookshops 
and  second-rate  lodging  houses,  of  cheap 
theatres  and  cheaper  music  halls.  Above 
all,  it  is  the  life  history  of  a  little  Cockney 
poet,  born  and  bred  amid  the  dust  of  old 
books,  unclean  in  habits,  vulgar  in 
speech,  and  further  handicapped  by  an 
instinct  for  sharp  bargains,  inherited 
from  his  trickster  father.  Curiously 
enough,  in  the  soul  of  this  insignificant 
little  Cockney  a  spark  of  the  divine  flame 
is  smouldering.  It  has  already  once  or 
twice  flared  up,  in  a  burst  that  is  almost 
genius  in  some  audacious  Saturftalia,  and 
a  wonderful  symbolic  drama,  Helen  in 
LcHce.  Yet  the  flame,  at  its  brightest, 
has  hitherto  not  leaped  very  high  above 
the  earth.  He  looks  upon  the  throngs  of 
women  who  nightly  frequent  Piccadilly 
Circus  abstractly  as  "a  luminous,  pas- 
sionate nocturne  of  the  streets" ;  his  ideal 
of  womanhood  has  not  risen  above  the 
level  of  Poppy  Grace,  a  very  ordinary 
little  variety  actress,  his  friendship  with 
whom  is  told  in  terms  that  are  unmis- 


"Thc 
Masquerader." 


takable,  yet  without  offence.  But  cme 
day  he  is  sent  into  the  country  to  cata- 
logue a  priceless  old  library,  which  his 
father,  through  unscrupulous  dealings, 
is  getting  for  a  mere  song.  Here  he 
meets  Lucia  Harden,  beautiful,  cultured, 
well-born,*,  the  first  good,  pure  woman  he 
has  ever  known — the  woman  to  whom 
the  library  should  rightfully  belong,  and 
whom  he  is  helping  to  defraud.  The 
story  is  really  a  history  of  the  awakening 
of  the  poet's  soul,  and  of  his  gradual 
conquest  over  heredity  and  environment 
and  his  earlier  self.  It  is  one  of  those 
rare  books  which  give  you  so  much  to 
think  about  that  you  lay  it  down  from 
time  to  time,  only  to  find  that  you  are 
compelled  to  take  it  promptly  up  again, 
and  persevere  to  the  end,  in  spite  of  its 
throngs  of  characters,  its  diversity  of  in- 
terests. It  is  a  book  of  very  unusual 
quality. 

The  word  euphemism  quite  naturally 
suggests      mention     of      still      another 

woman's  book,  The  Mas- 
querader,  by  Katherine 
Cecil  Thurston.  It  is  a 
good  example  of  the 
euphemism  of  silence, 
because  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  wide- 
spread popular  interest  in  this  story  dur- 
ing its  serial  publication  was  due  very 
largely  to  a  dilemma  which  is  nowhere 
directly  put  into  words.  Here  is  a  brief 
synopsis  of  the  plot :  There  are  in  ton- 
don  two  men,  each  the  physical  replica 
of  the  other.  For  thirty  years  they  have 
been  unaware  of  each  other's  existence, 
until  one  foggy  night  they  collide  in  the 
murky  darkness,  and  the  flare  of  a  match 
shows  to  each  of  them  what  seems  like 
his  own  image  peering  forth  from  a 
blurred  and  distorted  mirror.  One  of 
these  men  is  wealthy,  well  connected,  with 
a  seat  in  parliament  and  a  beautiful  wife. 
But  he  is  wretched.  He  has  the  instincts 
of  a  country  squire,  and  for  six  years  it 
has  been  a  daily  punishment  to  force  his 
sluggish  brain  to  play  a  creditable  part 
in  the  social  and  political  life  of  London. 
Morphine  alone  hasJately  spurred  his 
jaded  nerves  up  to  the  required  pace — 
and  already  the  drug  has  ceased  to  be  a 
servant  and  has  become  the  master.  The 
other  man  is  a  victim  of  circumstances, 
a  bit  of  human  driftwood,  with  a  brain 
capable  of  far  better  things.  Had  fate 
assigned  him  a  place  in  the  goveroing 
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body  of  the  nation,  his  inborn  genius  for 
statesmanship  would  have  swayed  the 
destinies  of  Europe.  Well,  as  these  two 
strangers  gaze  into  each  other's  faces, 
while  the  match  flares  and  flickers  and 
goes  out,  a  wild  scheme  is  born  in  the 
statesman's  brain  for  getting  the  rest  for 
which  he  feels  such  urgent  need.  He 
proposes  that  they  shall  temporarily 
change  places,  that  the  other  man  shall 
play  his  part  in  parliament,  in  society  and 
in  his  own  household.  The  chance  to 
masquerade  in  the  sphere  of  life  for 
which  he  has  always  longed  outweighs 
all  the  other  man's  scruples,  save  one — 
the  statesman's  young  and  beautiful 
wife.  But  the  statesman  brushes  this 
objection  lightly  aside;  he  and  his  wife 
have  been  estranged  for  several  years,  in 
fact  ever  since  she  realised  that  her  am- 
bition for  him  was  not  likely  to  be  grati- 
fied. Accordingly  the  two  men  change 
places,  and  the  Masquerader,  finding 
himself  at  last  in  the  atmosphere  for 
which  nature  has  fitted  him,  soon  sets 
all  England  ringing  with  praise  for  his 
eloquence  and  his  statesmanship.    Mean- 


while the  dilemma  which  is  nowhere  put 
into  words,  but  which  every  reader  has 
watched  for,  from  the  first,  comes  to  the 
front.  The  wife,  who  has  so  long  been 
estranged  and  has  believed  her  love  to  be 
dead,  suddenly  finds  her  interest  rekin- 
dled, when  she  sees  the  man  she  believes 
to  be  her  husband  taking  his  proper  place 
in  the  world,  and  not  only  justifying  her 
former  faith  in  him,  but  far  surpassing 
her  most  daring  expectations.  The 
whole  position  is  so  equivocal,  and  the 
interest  in  all  its  unspoken  difficulties  is 
so  tense,  that  it  is  not  surprising  there 
has  been  a  tendency  rather  to  exaggerate 
the  literarv  merits  of  the  book,  and  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  aside  from  the 
author's  own  word  for  it,  none  of  the 
characters  shows  any  striking  originality 
or  justifies  a  claim  to  be  anything  mort 
than  just  an  average  English  man  oi 
woman.  Considered,  however,  simply  as 
an  ingenious  story,  based  on  a  chance 
physical  resemblance,  it  deserves  at  least 
a  place  on  the  same  shelf  with  the  Pris- 
oner  of  Zenda. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 
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Stephen     Phillips's    "The    Sin    of 

David."* 

When  it  was  announced,  almost  two 
years  ago,  that  the  author  of  Paolo  and 
Francesco,  Herod,  and  Ulysses  was  pre- 
paring a  drama  on  the  theme  of  David 
and  Bathsheba,  the  interest  of  those  who 
have  followed  Mr.  Phillips's  work  was 
naturally  aroused,  and  the  two  former 
plays  upon  the  same  subject,  the  David, 
ou  VAdulttre  of  Montchretien,  first  pub- 
lished in  1601,  and  George  Peele's  The 
Love  of  Kinai  David  and  Fair  Bethsabe, 
With  the  Tragedie  of  Absalom,  printed 
two  years  earlier,  immediately  recurred 
to  memory.  One  was  scarcely  prepared, 
however,  to  find  The  Sin  of  David  a 
drama  of  the  period  of  the  English  Com- 
monwealth, where  the  King  of  Jerusa- 

*The  Sin  of  David.     By  Stephen  Phillips. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 


lem  appears  as  Sir  Hubert  Lisle,  Com- 
mander of  the  Parliamentary  forces  in 
the  Fenland,  while  Uriah  is  represented 
by  Colonel  Mardyke  of  the  Puritan 
Army  and  Bathsheba  by  Miriam,  his 
wife.  In  action,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
play  closely  follows  the  Biblical  narrative 
of  David's  iniquity  and  the  vengeance 
with  which  Jehovah  visited  him,  but 
into  the  Hebrew  account  of  the  licen- 
tiousness of  an  Oriental  despot  the  mod- 
em dramatist  has  infused  a  pathos  un- 
known to  the  story  on  which  he  has 
based  his  plot. 

Like  Paolo  and  Francesco,  this  drama 
deals  with  a  love  which  in  the  eyes  of 
society  is  "sin,"  but,  unfortunately,  our 
sympathy  is  entirely  withdrawn  from 
Mardyke  at  the  very  outset.  Though 
exalted  by  his  devotion  to  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  he  lacks  the  tenderness  toward 
his  young  wife  that  might  easily  have 
been  ascribed  him,  and  no  one  can  blame 
her  for  seeking  elsewhere  the  affectioo 
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that  she  desired.  Hereby  the  action  is 
simplified  at  the  cost  of  interest,  and  in 
proportion  as  Lisle  and  Miriam  rise 
above  David  and  Bathsheba  in  nobility, 
so  does  Mardyke  fall  short  of  the  pathos 
which  he  should  have  possessed.  The 
interest  of  the  reader,  therefore,  is 
wholly  with  the  lovers,  and  the  death  of 
their  child,  as  described  in  the  last  act, 
appears  rather  as  the  vengeance  of  a 
malignant  giiost  than  as  the  punishment 
of  an  offended  God. 

The  supreme  dramatic  moment  of 
conflict  between  love  and  honour  is  con- 
sequently lacking,  and  to  one  who  has 
read  all  four  plays  of  Mr.  Phillips  it 
appears  unhappily  evident  that  The  Sin 
of  David  is  inferior  in  movement  to 
Ulysses,  even  as  this  must  rank  below 
Herod,  nor  is  it  equal  in  pathos  to  Paolo 
and  Francesca.  There  are  passages  in 
the  play  which  would  drag  in  presenta- 
tion, and  the  very  portion  in  which  the 
keynote  of  the  drama  is  struck,  Lisle's 
death-doom  of  Joyce  for  the  same  "sin" 
which  he  himself  is  later  to  commit,  is 
far  too  tedious.  Nor  is  the  author  al- 
together successful  in  his  most  striking 
symbolic  passage,  which  occurs  at  the 
close  of  the  second  act,  where  Lisle,  who 
has  just  set  Mardyke  "  in  the  forefront 
of  the  hottest  battle,"  chances  to  open 
his  victim's  own  Bible  to  the  very  pas- 
sage which  records  the  deed  of  David. 
One  might  praise  this  curtain,  it  is  true, 
did  it  not  recall  with  too  strong  a  con- 
trast the  third  scene  of  the  third  act  of 
Mr.  Phillips's  own  play  on  Paolo,  where 
the  doomed  pair  read  together  in  the 
arbour  of  the  love  of  Lancelot  for  Guine- 
vere. 

The  strong  act  of  the  play  is  un- 
questionably the  third  and  last.  The 
passion  of  guilt  is  over,  and  Lisle  and 
Miriam — now  his  wife — watch  the  infant 
Hubert  that  is  the  symbol  both  of  their 
glory  and  their  "sin."  Affectionately 
they  dispute  as  to  which  has  the  greater 
part  in  him,  but  vengeance  follows  close 
on  joy,  and  the  child  is  stricken  sud- 
denly and  dies,  while  Lisle,  in  his 
anguish,  reveals  to  Miriam  his  conni- 
vance at  Mardyke's  death.  Her  recoil  of 
horror  is  but  momentary,  and  then,  in 
the  sincerest  and  most  truly  dramatic 
portion  of  all  the  play,  realising  that  the 
child's  death  binds  them  with  a  closer 
bond  than  any  earthly  tie,  they  pass 


slowly  hand  in  hand  to  the  inner  chamber 
where  the  little  body  lies. 

Mr.  Phillips  is  justly  regj^rded  not 
only  as  a  dramatist,  but  as  a  poet. 
In  The  Sin  of  David  the  versification  is 
noticeably  different  from  that  in  the 
author's  earlier  dramas,  and  he  here  per- 
mits himself  a  wider  license  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  pentameter,  not  always, 
it  must  be  confessed,  to  the  improvement 
of  his  older  •  style.  Nevertheless,  al- 
though the  purple  patches  are,  compara- 
tively speaking,  few  and  far  between, 
ibe  play  contains  more  than  one  example 
of  the  richness  which  characterises  as 
much  of  Paolo  and  Francesca  and  of 
Herod  as  in  the  lines, 

"Her  face  was  close  to  me,  and  dimmed  the 
world," 

or  again, 

"A  woman's  peace, 

It  hath  all  fire  in  it,  and  burneth  white," 

while  in  the  closing  lines  of  the  drama 
we  hear  once  more  the  poet  and  the 
playwright  who  sang  of  the  love  of 
Paolo  for  Francesca,  of  Herod's  mad- 
ness for  the  Mariamne  he  had  slain,  and 
of  the  Ulysses  who  hastened  from  Calyp- 
so's magic  isle  to  "gaunt  Ithaca's"  sea- 
lashed  crags,  when  the  English  David 
murmurs  to  his  Bathsheba : 

"Miriam,   it   seems   that   now    for  the  first 
time 

We  two  are  joined  together,  man  and  wife. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Our  former  marriage,  though  by  holy  bell 
And  melody  'of  lifted  voices  blest, 
Was  yet  in  madness  of  the  blood  conceived. 
And  born  of  murder:  therefore  is  the  child 
Withdrawn,  that  we  might  feel  the  sting  of 

flesh 
Corruptible;  yet  he  in  that  withdrawal, 
Folded  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
Hath  joined  us  in  a  marriage  everlasting; 
Marriage  at  last  of  spirit,  not  of  sense, 
Whose  ritual  is  memory  and  repentance, 
Whose    sacrament    this    deep    and    mutual 

wound. 
Whose   covenant   the   all    that   might   have 

been. 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

We    by    bereavement    henceforth    arc    be- 
trothed, 
Folded  by  aspirations  unfulfilled, 
And  cla^>ed  by  irrecoverable  dreams." 

Louis  H.  Gray. 
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Georg  Gronan's  "Titian."* 

The  charm  in  reading  of  the  painters 
of  the  fifteenth  century  is  found  in  the 
picturesque  conditions  under  which  the 
foremost  men  often  worked,  and  the 
gUmpscs  we  have  into  the  social  Ufe  of 
the  time  and  the  ways  of  princes.  It  is 
diverting  in  looking  over  this  life  of 
Titian  to  note  the  eagerness  with  which 
emperors,  dukes  and  bishops  sought  his 
services  for  the  embellishment  of  their 
States  or  churches,  and  their  occasional 
jealousies  and  impatience  at  the  delays 
resulting  from  conflicting  commissions. 
There  is  much  of  this  entertaining  gossip 
in  this  monograph  by  Georg  Gronan,  and 
it  establishes  a  certain  effective  milieu 
for  the  story  of  the  great  man's  life,  and 
adds  much  to  its  interest.  This  volume 
also  has  the  element  that  is  always  now 
looked  for  in  the  re-told  stories  of  the 
old  masters — it  is  quite  up  to  date  in  its 
attributions.  The  various  opinions  con- 
cerning the  identity  of  certain  Giorgi- 
ones  and  Titians  are  given  again,  carried 
farther,  and  some  attributions  changed. 
Art  history  from  time  to  time  is  being 
re-written,  modern  thought,  intuition, 
and  keen  technical  instinct,  as  well  as 
knowledge,  are  all  being  brought  to  the 
service  of  this  history,  with  the  result 
that  scarcely  a  year  passes  that  docs  not 
change  the  authorship  of  some  master- 
piece. This  is  but  natural  when  the 
Crowes  and  Cavalcaselles,  Morrellis,  and 
Berensons,  bring  to  light  the  results  of 
their  lucubrations.  So,  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  on  the  whole  we  are  undoubtedly 
nearing  a  juster  estimate  of  the  painters 
of  the  past,  although  as  undoubtedly 
mistakes  arc  still  being  made. 

It  is  on  this  side  of  the  question  that 
books  like  the  present  one  are  of  service, 
besides  presenting  a  graphic  story  of 
some  distinguished  life  once  lived.  The 
side  on  which  their  usefulness  does  not 
seem  to  increase  or  greatly  enlighten  is 
that  of  a  new  word  concerning  the  tech- 
nical perfonnances  of  great  colourists, 
draughtsmen  and  virile  painters.  But 
this  lapse  Gronan  has  in  common  with 
others  who  write  of  artists  and  their 
work. 

♦Titian.    By   Georg   Gronan.    New    York: 
Importtd  bjr  'Quu-les  Scnbner*s  Sons.    $2.oa 


A  description  of  a  picture  is  not 
criticism,  the  title  given  and  the  story, 
told  in  a  work  of  art  is  not  apprecia- 
tion of  a  painter's  masterly  control  of 
composition,  drawing,  and  die  resources 
of  colour;  so,  such  books  as  these 
become,  in  a  sense,  a  kind  of  su- 
perior guide-book  to  galleries,  palaces 
and  churches,  but  they  are  not  quite  what 
a  student  or  a  connoisseur  would  desire 
when  wishing  to  be  enlightened  on  the 
methods,  ways  and  practices  of  a  master 
painter.  We  read  in  the  chapter  entitled 
Titian's  Technique:  **There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  never  drew  much,  and  so 
the  number  of  drawings  by  his  hand  that 
are  known  scarcely  exceed  a  dozen. 
Many  more  than  this  are  attributed  to 
liim  in  public  collections,  but  a  large 
l)ortion  of  these  sketches  come  from  his 
imitator,  Domenico  Campagnola.  Among 
the  few  that  are  Titian's,  not  one  can  be 
described  as  an  exact  copy  from  a  model 
in  the  academic  school  sense.  The 
figures  are  laid  in  without  definite  out- 
line, while  shading  is  given  in  hasty 
cross-hatching."  This  is  a  somewhat 
amateurish  statement  concerning  a  great 
painter's  intention  in  a  broad  and  signifi- 
cant sketch ;  but  this  is  what  goes  largely 
to  the  making  of  monographs  on  artists, 
and  it  is  mainly  on  this  that  the  public 
is  dependent  for  its  knowledge  of  paint- 
ers and  their  work. — This  is  no  new  fact, 
nor  does  this  particular  book  diflfer  from 
most  in  the  matter.  It  is  a  matter,  how- 
ever, for  deprecation  in  art  writing  gen- 
erally. What  might  not  such  a  subject 
become  in  the  hands  of  a  savant  in  the 
particular  art  of  which  Titian  was  so 
brilliant  an  exponent?  The  mere  details 
of  his  life,  the  princes  he  wrought  for, 
the  pictures  he  produced,  these  are  facts 
of  historical  interest,  but  to  record  these 
at  length,  however  divertingly,  is  not  all 
that  the  public  is  entitled  to  when  it 
opens  a  book  that  bears  the  magic  name 
of  Titian !  When  will  these  tasks  be  en- 
trusted to  hands  that  are  prepared  to  give 
more  than  historical  and  chronological 
data  entertainingly  presented?  The  ap- 
preciation of  a  great  artist  presupposes 
an  aptitude  to  analyse  his  means,  to  defi- 
nitely characterise  his  technique  for  the 
benefit  of  the  la\Tnan  who  would  leam. 
When  a  great  man  has  passed  his  life  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  great  art  one  looks  for 
a  Fromentin  or  an  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson 
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to  do  for  him  what  those  critics  did,  re- 
spectively, for  the  Dutch  masters  and 
Velasquez.  We  cannot  have  too  much  of 
such  appreciations,  but  to  have  even 
much  is  perhaps  asking  a  great  deal. 
This  wish  is  not  in  depreciation  of  the 
present  book,  which  is  excellent  of  its 
kind.  It  is  a  handsome  octavo,  copiously 
ilustrated  with  fifty  odd  half-tones,  and 
containing  a  rich  bibliography,  a  full 
list  of  pictures,  and  a  careful  index. 
Among  the  half-tones,  a  portrait  of  Isa- 
bella of  Portugal,  one  of  the  so-called 
"Young  Englishmen,"  or  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, portrait  of  Titian,  and  "The  Edu- 
cation of  Cupid"  are  particularly  suc- 
cessful. 

Frank  Fowler. 


III. 

Maurice  Hewletp's  'The  Road  in 

Tuscany."* 

Somewhere  in  the  pages  of  The  Road 
in  Tuscany,  Maurice  Hewlett  quoting 
from  Villani's  History  of  Florence, 
tersely  dismisses  it  as  "a  charming  story, 
which  gives  one  as  much  insight  into  the 
good  Villani  as  into  Florentine  begin- 
nings." The  critical  reader  clings  to  this 
phrase  and  mentally  makes  it  over  to 
fit  the  coiner  of  it :  for  The  Road  in  Tus- 
cany also  is  one  of  those  rare  books  hav- 
ing charm,  and  one  which  gives  no  less 
insight  into  Mr.  Hewlett  than  into  the 
hearts  of  all  the  dead  and  living  Tuscans 
of  whom  he  writes.  It  is  safe  to  say 
til  at  when  the  time  comes  to  judge  the 
life-work  of  Maurice  Hewlett  in  its  en- 
tirety, two  volumes  which  his  future 
biographer  cannot  aflPord  to  neglect  will 
be  The  Queen's  Quair  and  The  Road  in 
Tuscany, — the  first,  because  it  is  the 
crowning  achievement  of  a  unique 
method  in  historical  romance ;  the  second, 
because  it  gives  the  key  to  the  peculiar 
workings  of  the  mind  which  wrought 
that  method.  The  chief  distinction  which 
marks  Mr.  Hewlett's  novels  as  a  thing 
apart  from  the  work  of  his  contempo- 
raries, something  differing  both  in  quality 
and  in  kind  from  all  that  passes  currentlv 
as  historical  fiction,  is  his  inimitable  trick 
of  breathing  the  breath  of  life  into  the 

*The  Road  in  Tiiscanv.  By  Maurice  Hew- 
lett.   New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 


men  and  women  of  history,  whose  hearts 
have  been  for  centuries  a  handful  of 
(lust ;  making  you  feel  the  human  pulse- 
beit  still  throbbing  under  the  yellowed 
leaves  and  faded  writings  of  musty 
chronicles;  discovering  in  cracked  and 
time-dimmed  portraits  some  trick  of 
glance,  some  luring  curve  of  lips,  some 
coquetry  of  dress  or  ornament  that  makes 
the  human  frailty  of  these  long  dead 
women  a  living  thing,  to  touch  us  with 
a  personal  appeal.  A  war  that  cost  the 
flower  of  the  land,  a  battle  that  changed 
tile  map  of  Europe,  interest  Mr.  Hewlett 
tbc  novelist  only  as  clues  to  the  hearts  of 
tlie  men  and  women  in  high  places  whose 
whim  begot  the  strife.  Who  cares 
whether  his  Richard  Yea-and-Nay,  or 
his  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  are  the  Richard 
or  the  Mary  of  history?  He  has  made 
them  living  realities,  tingling  with  ex- 
uberant vitalitv,  the  victims  of  their  own 
tumultuous  desires.  And  what  he  has 
done  for  kings  and  queens  in  fiction  he 
has  tried  to  do  in  a  more  restrained  fash- 
ion for  the  worthy  citizens  of  the  Tus- 
can republics,  in  his  new  volume  which 
claims  only  to  be  a  "companion  of  travel 
and  a  leisurely,  sententious  commentary 
on  the  coimtrv." 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  at  great 
length  the  interest  which  The  Road  in 
Tuscany  would  have  for  an  imaginary 
biographer  of  Mr.  Hewlett,  the  light  it 
would  throw  upon  its  author's  tastes  and 
prejudices,  his  enthusiasm  and  his  intol- 
erance. But  the  majoritv  of  readers  who 
make  this  book  one  of  their  companions 
on  a  winter's  tour  through  Italy  will  care 
but  little  for  its  personal  side:  they  will 
not  even  care  greatly  whether  it  is  litera- 
ture, excepting  so  far  as  its  charm  of 
stvle  makes  it  easy  reading.  Rut  they 
will  care  very  much  for  whatever  it  has 
to  offer  them  in  the  wav  of  knowledge, 
advice,  insight  into  the  life  and  character 
of  the  Tuscan  people.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  same  quality  which  makes  Mr.  Hew- 
lett's novels  imique  is  the  main  source  of 
all  the  practical  value  which  his  Road  in 
Tuscany  possesses.  It  is  almost  an  ax- 
iom that  we  must  look  to  the  novelists  for 
ideal  books  of  travel ;  for  they  alone  have 
been  trained  to  keen  their  eves  eternally 
open  for  the  one  thing  which  makes  a 
traveller's  book  something  more  than  a 
time-table  and  a  street  directory,  —  the 
pulse  of  human  life.    Mr.  Hewlett's  one 
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fault,  regarded  as  a  cicerone,  is  that  he 
gives  us  life  in  superabundance ;  he  gives 
it  to  us  often  at  the  cost  of  other  things 
which  we  are  loth  to  sacrifice.  Now 
guide-books,  the  very  best  of  them,  while 
they  make  excellent  servants,  are  bad 
masters,  Mr.  Hewlett's  not  excepted. 
And  it  would  be  as  great  a  misfortune 
to  the  tourist  who  placed  himself  unre- 
servedly in  Mr.  Hewlett's  hands  as  to 
him  who  gapes  in  servile  and  unintelli- 
gent admiration  at  every  fresco  and  bas- 
relief  that  is  double-starred  in  Baedeker. 
For  his  part,  the  author  has  a  scorn, 
deep-seated  and  unreasoning,  for  the  fa- 
miliar little  red-covered  handbooks, — a 
scorn  surpassed  only  by  his  hostility  to 
picture  galleries  and  to  railroads ;  and 
Herr  Baedeker's  partiality  to  both  of 
these  condemns  him.  To  Mr.  Hewlett, 
the  greatest  of  galleries,  even  the  Uffizi 
itself,  means  but  so  many  "leagues  of 
imprisoned  pictures,  torn  from  their 
sometime  homes  and  flowering-places 
and  pinned  to  the  walls.  .  .  .  They  be- 
long to  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  here  they 
are,  brazening  it  out  like  tavern  signs." 
As  for  the  railroad  it  is  **an  intolerable 
apparatus  of  iron,  smoke  and  noise,  .  .  . 
and  wherever  it  has  staved  there  has 
leaked  out  of  it  over  town  or  village  some 
poisonous  breath,  as  it  were,  to  kill  every 
natural  thing." 

Accordingly,  if  you  are  to  enjoy  Mr. 
Hewlett's  company,  you  will  not  travel 
by  rail,  but  along  the  coiuitry  roads,  since 
"you  cannot  learn  the  ways  of  a  country 
except  by  keeping  to  its  ways."  You  will 
find  him  the  best  of  companions  when 
furthest  from  towns  and  cities,  passing 
along  flowery  lanes,  through  village  after 
village  with  soft,  musical  names  that 
find  no  record  on  the  average  map.  But 
in  Pisa,  in  Sienna,  above  all  in  Florence. 
he  will  alternately  charm  and  exasperate 
you,  will  amuse  with  the  freshness  of 
his  point  of  view,  antagonise  with  the 
dogmatic  cocksureness  of  his  judgments. 
Historv.  art,  literature  are  to  him  onlv  so 
many  "short  cuts  to  the  human  heart," 
in  Italy  or  out  of  it ;  while  "to  talk  of  a 
history  of  Tuscany,  is  to  talk  nonsense." 
The  most  he  will  concede  to  any  of  the 
Tuscan  tcnvns  is  "a  biography  which  is 
the  sum  of  all  the  biographies  of  all 
its  unknown  citizens."  These  worthy 
burghers  and  thrifty  housewives,  the 
Donna  Berta  and  Ser  Martino  of  Dante, 


are  more  to  him  than  all  the  poets  and 
painters  that  Italy  can  boast.  "Learn," 
he  preaches,  "to  look  upon  cities,  great 
buildings,  pompous  monuments,  gilded 
altar-pieces,  carved  Madonnas,  as  so 
much  harvest  for  the  eye,  neither  the  best 
nor  the  worst.  The  best  is  a  wise  man 
or  a  pretty  woman,  the  worst  a  railway 
or  a  bore.  There  is  plenty  of  room  be- 
tween these  extremes  for  altar-pieces." 
Yes,  men  delight  Mr.  Hewlett ;  aye,  and 
women  too,  pretty  women  especially,  and 
smilingly  he  confesses  it.  He  will  at  any 
time  interrupt  himself,  in  the  midst  of 
more  important  matters,  to  show  you  a 
girl  in  a  window,  "leaning  her  bare  arms 
there  and  crying  strangely  intimate  mat- 
ter to  another  across  two  streets,  singing 
the  pretty  names  of  things  not  pretty, 
caressing  her  friend  from  afar."  And  at 
a  turn  of  the  page,  you  will  find  him 
chatting  with  equal  relish  and  equal  in- 
timate assurance  of  Dante's  Beatrice,  no 
symbol  of  theology  in  his  eyes  but  a  real, 
living  woman,  with  a  personal  and  phy- 
sical appeal,  a  woman  capable  of  love  and 
of  jealousy  too.  "Who  she  was  or  what, 
is  no  matter.  ...  It  is  enough  for  us 
to  be  sure  that  she  was  lovely  and  good, 
had  green  eyes,  and  died  young.  To 
which  I  add  for  my  private  contentation, 
— that  she  was  a  little  woman." 

Those  three  lines  might  stand  as  a  sort 
of  symbol  for  Mr.  Hewlett's  whole  study 
of  Tuscanv.  Of  all  that  has  been  said 
and  written  on  Florentine  art,  and  litera- 
ture and  life,  the  greater  part,  he  will 
tell  you,  does  not  matter.  It  is  enough, 
for  him  at  least,  to  be  sure  that  it  pos- 
sesses certain  good  and  beautiful  quali- 
ties, which  he  points  out  in  passages  that 
possess  a  contagious  enthusiasm.  Flor- 
ence, too,  is  dead,  "frozen,  cold  as  saints 
in  their  feretories ;  to  be  worshipped,  but 
not  loved."  To  which  he  adds,  for  his 
private  contentation,  that  Florence  was, 
even  in  her  glorious  days,  a  small  city, — 
too  small  ever  to  hold  a  place  among  the 
world  powers,  too  small  to  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  a  "flag-and-trumpet  history." 
It  has  long  been  the  glory  of  Florence 
that  she  raised  the  standards  of  the  very 
trades  and  handicrafts  to  the  dignity  of 
an  art,  by  developing  the  workman's  per- 
sonal pride  in  his  handiwork,  and  fester- 
ing the  magic  of  the  individual  touch. 
Mr.  Hewlett,  by  a  curious  and  perhaps 
unconscious  perversity,   chooses  to  see 
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something  of  the  work-bench  and  the 
bargain-counter  even  in  the  highest  of 
the  Florentine  arts.  Here  is  a  typical 
passage : 

"Boccaccio  and  Sacchetti  were  little  priests; 
Giotto  was  a  goatherd;  Benozzo,  Ghirlandajo, 
Lucca  della  Robbia,  Mino,  Desiderio,  Polla- 
juolo— of  what  kindred  were  these  but  of 
Donna  Berta's  and  Ser  Martino's?  They  kept 
shops  and  worked  in  them  the  livelong  day; 
they  spun  their  wares  out  of  their  heads  and 
bargained  for  them.  A  patron  comes  in  to 
command  a  picture;  hear  them  chaffer  it  out. 
Madonna  with  the  Bimbo  on  her  knees — so 
much;  blue  cloak,  crimson  robe — so  much; 
Sant'  Antonio  on  one  side.  San  Giovanni  on 
t'other,  Angiolino  with  a  lute  on  the  steps  of 
the  throne — so  much.  ...  It  was  an  af- 
fair of  the  yard  measure  and  the  scales,  you 
perceive — and  why,  in  Heaven's  name,  should 
it  not  be?  What  man  of  genius  was  ever  the 
worse  for  being  honest?" 

It  is  in  passages  like  this  that  Mr. 
Hewlett  occasionally  has  the  effect  on 
one's  nerves  as  of  fine  sand-paper, — es- 
pecially if  your  aesthetic  sense  has  been 
properly  cultivated  and  you  have  some 
interest  in  "technique  and  such  frippery." 
But  although  his  views  on  art  and  archi- 
tecture will  often  set  your  teeth  on  edge ; 
though  he  exalts  Ghirlandajo  almost 
alone  among  the  Florentines,  for  no 
tangible  reason  save  to  differ  from 
Ruskin  and  Mr.  Berenson ;  though  he 
dismisses  the  Giotto  frescoes  as  "very 
extraordinary,  very  great,  and  very 
shocking  pale  masterpieces,"  and  flip- 
pantly sums  up  a  Del  Sarto  Madonna  as 
"a  handsome  slut,  sitting,  arm  akimbo, 
on  a  sack  of  meal:"  yet  you  have  only 
to  turn  the  page,  and  follow  him  out  from 
Florence  along  any  of  the  winding  ways, 
to  forget  that  he  has  ever  jarred  upon 
you.  You  have  only  to  listen  to  what  he 
has  to  say  of  Sienna,  "floating  over  her 
green  down  like  a  scarf  of  cloud;"  of 
Radicofani,  "a  pale  cone  of  rock, 
wrapped  deep  in  a  thunder-cloud;"  of 
Cortona,  "littered  down  her  hillside  like 
a  disused  cemetery;"  of  Massa  Mara- 
tima,  "winding  about  hers  like  a  spiral 
staircase," — to  feel  that  here  indeed  is 
an  indispensable  companion  on  your  ram- 
bles in  the  Tuscan  hills.  Flippant  he  is, 
at  times,  perverse,  even  arrogant :  but  he 
understands  the  Tuscans,  and  he  loves 


them, — "the  most  alert,  charming,  intel- 
ligent, curious  people  in  Europe."  And 
henceforth,  whoever  goes  to  Florence 
without  The  Road  in  Tuscany  goes  but 
half  equipped. 

Frederic  Tabcr  Cooper. 


IV. 


Thomas  Dixon's  "The  Clansman."* 

In  strict  justice  a  reviewer  may  say  a 
good  deal  in  praise  of  a  book  like  The 
Leopard's  Spots  or  The  Clansman,  but 
he  must  begin  with  a  preliminary  apol- 
ogy for  so  doing.  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  may  damn  it  with  all  his  heart  and 
strength,  and  be  quite  honest,  so  long  as 
he  impresses  sufficiently  on  the  reader 
the  extenuating  circumstances.  But 
there  must  always  be  the  apology.  So 
The  Clansfnan  may  be  summed  up  as  a  i 
very  poor  novel,  a  very  ridiculous  novel,! 
not  a  novel  at  all,  yet  a  novel  with  a  great 
deal  to  it ;  a  novel  which  very  properly  is 
going  to  interest  many  thousands  of 
readers,  of  all  degrees  of  taste  and  edu- 
cation, a  book  which  will  be  discussed 
fr©m  all  points  of  view,  voted  superla- 
tively good  and  superlatively  bad,  but 
which  will  be  read,  and  that,  to  be  sure, 
is  to  author,  publisher,  and  reader  the| 
main  point  in  what  we  might  term  "little 
business"  literature.  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Gregory  will  unquestionably  have  a  num- 
ber of  fine  phrases  for  it  the  next  time  he 
writes  about  the  "ten"  or  the  "twenty- 
five"  greatest  books  in  the  world's  litera- 
ture; extremists  of  another  sort  will 
point  to  it  with  ineffable  scorn  as  one 
more  indication  of  the  flatness  and  fatu- 
ousness of  our  literature  and  the  utter 
futility  of  trying  to  do  anything  to  ele- 
vate the  taste  of  the  American  reading 
public ;  and  nothing  can  be  said  to  alter 
in  the  least  one  view  or  the  other. 

There  was  a  story  going  about  two  or 
three  years  ago  that  in  the  original  manu- 
script of  The  Leopard's  Spots  the  author 
brought  his  narrative  to  an  end  by  casu- 
ally blowing  up  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton, and  no  one  who  read  that  book  or 
who  reads  The  Clansman  will  be  in- 
clined to  regard  the  yam  with  any  great 
scepticism.    It  may  not  have  been  so,  but 

♦The  Qansman.    By  Thomas  Dixon.    New 
York:  Dpublcday,  Page  and  Company. 
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there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have 
been  so.  In  his  pictures  of  the  fearful 
condition  of  a  certain  part  of  the  South 
during"  the  Reconstruction  period,  under 
the  domination  of  negroes  and  carpet- 
baggers, Mr.  Dixon  is  undoubtedly  writ- 
(ing  with  great  sincerity,  candour,  even 
kself-restraint.  On  this  point  one  cannot 
afford  to  treat  him  with  the  slightest 
•levity.  Tt  is  a  big  subject  to  him,  some- 
thing very  near  to  his  heart,  and  through 
it  all  there  is  the  ring  of  truth  and  honesty 
and  hot-eyed  indignation.  It  is  in  the 
details,  the  accessories  of  his  story  that 
he  so  ingenuouslv  and  naivelv  shakes  off 
the  trammels  of  conventional  probabili- 
ty. A  little  anachronism  of  a  few  cen- 
turies does  not  disturb  him  in  the  least, 
and  if  in  his  next  story  he  sees  fit  to  in- 
troduce Robin  Hood,  and  the  Man  in 
the  Iron  Mask,  and  Joan  of  Arc  as  par- 
ticipants in  a  North  Carolina  plantation 
chorus,  we  promise  to  accept  them  with- 

'7>ut  protest  or  astonishment. 

On    its    serious    side    The    Clansman 
shows  a  spirit  which  all  of  us  like  to  feel 

\eflects  the  New  South — the  feeling  that 
whatever  the  merits  of  the  great  struggle 
for  secession,  its  outcome  was  for  the 
^)est.  And  on  the  other  hand  the  North 
t6-day  will  realise  with  shame  and  indig- 
nation the  absurdity  and  crueltv  of  the 
policy  which  treated  certain  States  as 
conquered  provinces,  which  disfran- 
chised thou<;ands  and  turned  the  admin- 
istration of  local  government  over  to  ne- 
groes and  white  adventurers.  Lincoln  is"V 
shown  in  the  light  of  his  tardv  recogni- 
tion as  the  South's  best  friend,  working 
in  the  face  of  the  most  bitter  and  bigoted 
opposition  to  bring  the  whole  nation  to- 
gether in  harmony.  The  evil  genius  of4^ 
the  story  is  Austin  Stoneman,  "the  Great 
Commoner,"  a  character  whom  manv 
will  say  was  drawn  from  Thaddeus 
Stevens.  As  in  The  Leopard's  Spots, 
the  best  and  most  dramatic  chapters  of 
The  Clansman  arc  those  which  deal  with 
the  organisation  and  the  methods  of  the 
Ku-Klux  Klan.  The  borjcj s  a n  avowed 
^ttempt  to  develop  "the^storv  of  this  con- 
,  vj^^Jspiracv,  to  defend  it  as  the  inevitable 
""^^/step  that  had  to  be  taken  to  bring  order 

\flout  of  chaos  and  to  save  the  home  of 
the  southern  white  from  oppression  and 
outrage.  There  is  a  grim  power  and 
mvstery  in  the  pages  which  treat  of  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Qansmen,  roused 


to  frenzy  by  the  terrible  fate  of  Marion 
Lenoir,  which  is  not  to  be  obscured  by 
any  eccentricities  and  exaggerations  of 
stvle. 

Of  the  stories  of  Mr.  Dixon's  books 
the  less  said  the  better.  The  one  tribute 
that  can  be  paid  them  is  that  it  must  take 
a  mind  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary  to^ 
construct  such  superlatively  bad  ones. 
Once  upon  a  time  there  came  into  a 
magazine  office  a  manuscript  most  beau- 
tifully bound  with  pink  ribbons.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  speak  of  this  manuscript 
at  length.  Sufficient  to  say  that  it  told 
of  the  wooing  of  the  maid  by  the  young 
minister  and  that  on  a  certain  Sunday 
evening,  after  he  had  taken  tea  at  her 
home,  he  was  escorting  her  again  to 
church.  lie  felt  that  the  hour  had  come, 
and  in  a  voice  that  was  probably  soft  and 
passionate,  said :  "Miss  Cynthia,  would 
that  I  might  take  tea  with  you  always." 
To  which  the  maid,  being  coy,  made 
grave  reply :  "Do  you  mean  that  you  wish 
to  obtain  board  of  my  aunt  ?"  The  young 
clergyman  solemnly  said  "No,"  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  his  real  meaning  clear. 
A  typical  bit  of  Dixonian  dialogue.  Dix- 
onian  situation,  hero  and  heroine. 

Firmin  Dredd. 


V. 


Burton  E.  Stevenson's  "The 
Marathon  Mystery."* 

Mr.  Stevenson's  The  Marathon  Mys- 
tery is  far  and  away  a  better  story  than 
his  Holladay  Case.  With  it  the  author 
has  stepped  at  once  to  the  front  rank 
among  American  writers  of  detective 
tales.  It  is  a  varn  with  genuine  thrills, 
a  varn  that  will  cause  the  most  steadv- 
nerved,  while  reading,  to  start  at  sudden 
shadows  and  exaggerate  unexplained 
noises,  and  that,  after  all,  is  a  pretty  good 
test  of  one  kind  of  a  detective  storv.  In 
a  general  way  The  Marathon  Mystery 
belongs  to  the  type  that  Anna  Katharine 
Green  introduced  to  us  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago  with  The  Leavenworth  Case 
and  Behind  Closed  Doors.  It  is  written 
or  at  least  constructed  backwards.  The 
writer  plans  the  last  half  dozen  chapters 

♦The  M«irathon  Mystery.  Bv  Burton  E. 
Stevenson.  New  York :  Henry  Holt  and  Com- 
pany. 
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of  the  book,  mapping  out  the  vital  com- 
plications and  every  detail  of  what  hap- 
pened in  the  room  in  Chapter  One  or 
Two  of  the  story.  With  this  well  in 
hand  the  first  two  or  three  hundred  pages 
may  safely  be  given  over  to  mystifying 
the  reader  by  the  introduction  of  new 
people  and  episodes,  false  clues  and  by 
diverting  suspicion  from  one  character 
to  another,  while  keeping  the  real  cul- 
prit well  in  the  background.  The  very 
simplicity  of  the  formula  makes  the 
dearth  of  good  detective  stories  the 
more  amazing. 

As  a  story  The  Marathon  Mystery  is 
as  good  as  Behind  Closed  Doors,  That 
Mainwaring  Affair  or  The  Leavenworth 
Case,  It  does  not  keep  you  so  long  in 
the  dark  so  far  as  picking  out  the  villain 
is  concerned;  but  the  English  is  better 
and  cleaner  cut,  the  Jove  passages  are 
never  maudlin,  there  is  throughout 
more  dignity  and  sense,  and  the  book 
shows  a  far  wider  knowledge  of  the  logi- 
cal technique  of  detective  fiction.  Mr. 
Stevenson  knows  his  "Purloined  Letter" 
and  his  Affaire  Lerouge  and  Crime 
d'Orcival.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Rohlfs  does 
also,  but  she  has  not  as  yet  convinced  us 
on  this  point.  There  is  just  one  feature 
about  The  Marathon  Mystery  with 
which  the  present  reviewer  wishes  to  ex- 
press dissatisfaction.  At  times  the  peo- 
ple do  not  talk  like  New  Yorkers  at  all. 
The  reporter  is  not  a  New  York  reporter. 
The  slang  is  not  the  slang  of  any  one 
year  of  New  York,  but  a  strange  jargon 
of  the  incongruous  expressions  and 
phrases  which  have  found  the  way  into 
print  as  having  emanated  from  New 
York  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years. 
But  this,  after  all,  is  a  feature  of  the  book 
of  relative  unimportance.  And  so  being, 
it  is  perhaps  hypercritical  to  dwell  upon 
it  in  a  story  otherwise  so  good,  and  so 
generous  in  the  number,  nature,  and 
variety  of  its  thrills  as  The  Marathon 
Mvsfcrv,        Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice, 


VI. 


O.  Henry^s  "Cabbages  and  Kings."* 

With  his  stories  of  life  in  the  Central 
American  republics  Mr.  Henry  is  seri- 
ously threatening  the  supremacy  of  Mr. 

♦Cabbages  and  Kings.  By  O.  Henry.  New 
York :  McQure,  Phillips  and  ComiMuiy. 


Richard  Harding  Davis  in  a  field  in 
which  for  several  years  the  more  widely 
known  writer  has  been  absolutely  alone. 
There  is  no  resemblance  whatever  be- 
tween Soldiers  of  Fortune  and  Captain 
Macklin  and  Cabbages  and  Kings  as 
stories,  but  in  their  point  of  view  and 
general  impressions  of  the  strange  coun- 
tries about  which  thev  write  the  two 
authors  are  much  alike.  One  of  Mr. 
Henry's  absconding  Latin-American 
presidents  might  readily  be  fitted,  orders, 
uniform,  accent,  braggadocio  and  all, 
into  any  chapter  of  Soldiers  of  Fortune, 
Keogh,  the  genial  tin-type  man  of  Cab- 
bages and  Kings,  is  a  near  relation  to 
MacWilliams.  The  American  Consul, 
the  gentlemanly  adventurer  clamouring 
for  a  concession,  the  fakirs  and  hucksters 
of  the  United  States,  of  France  and  Ger- 
many and  England,  the  exiled  bank  presi- 
dents under  a  cloud,  the  promoters  of 
revolutions  and  the  derelict  drunkards — 
these  people  you  find  in  O.  Henry's 
pages  and  they  are  much  the  same  as  in 
the  pages  of  Mr.  Davis.  They  are  por- 
trayed with  much  humour  and  sympathy 
and  keenness,  and  behind  them  you  are 
made  to  see  that  wonderful  background 
of  white  beach  and  waving  palm  trees 
and  sunshine  and  flowers  and  fruit  and 
dirt  and  discomfort ;  you  are  made  to  feel 
all  the  heat  and  disorder  and  squalor,  and 
to  understand  with  perfect  sympathy  the 
American  or  European  who  looks  out 
over  the  dancing  blue  waters  and  longs 
wistfully  for  "God's  Country." 

Cabbages  and  Kings  is  a  book  of  very 
unusual  interest  and  cleverness.  The 
general  popularity  will  necessarily  be  lim- 
ited by  the  fact  that  it  is  essentially  a 
man's  book — above  all  the  kind  of  man 
who  at  some  time  of  his  life  has  felt  the 
nostalgia  strong  upon  him  and  yearned  to 
slake  his  thirst  with  the  drinks  of  home. 
At  first  sight  the  book  seems  to  be  merely 
a  stnmg-together  series  of  sketches,  in- 
troducing various  characters  and  epi- 
sodes, each  to  be  read  for  its  own  sake, 
and  having  little  connection  with  those 
which  precede  and  follow  it.  It  is  not 
until  the  very  end  that  the  reader  realises 
that  there  has  been  an  actual  mystery 
throughout,  and  learns  that  it  was  not 
President  Miraflores  running  away  with 
all  the  available  money  of  the  Anchurian 
treasury  who  was  caught  and  who  blew 
his  brains  out  in  the  hotel  at  Coralio,  and 
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that  it  was  not  the  notorious  Isabel  Guil- 
bert,  the  companion  of  the  President  on 
his  flight,  whom  Frank  Goodwin  made  his 
wife.  Then  for  the  first  time  are  under- 
stood countless  allusions  and  innuendoes, 
and  certain  characters  of  whom  it  was 
impossible  entirely  to  approve  stand  out 
in  a  more  favourable  light.  A  number 
of  the  chapters  might  be  taken  bodily 
from  the  book  and  held  up  as  admirable 


examples  of  short-story  telling.  For  in- 
stance, "The  Shamrock  and  the  Palm." 
Had  Mr.  Henry  written  nothing  but  this 
tale,  he  would  by  virtue  of  these  thirty 
pages  demand  serious  consideration.  If 
Cabbages  and  Kings  were  not  good  all 
through,  the  story  of  Clancy's  triumphant 
retaliation  on  General  de  Vega  would 
make  the  book  worth  reading. 

Stanhope  Searles. 


THE  "SCAB" 


Yozio  was  going  to  America.  He  had 
finished  telling  Marynia  his  plans  for 
their  future  and  was  waiting  for  her  to 
say  something  either  for  or  against  his 
plans.  Her  silence  troubled  him.  She 
sat  silent,  holding  his  hand,  occasionally 
pressing  it  convulsively,  while  gazing 
steadily,  far  away  at  the  line  of  mist 
slowly  rising  in  the  valley.  At  last  weary 
of  awaiting  a  reply,  Yozio  returned  to 
his  argument. 

"But  think,  heart's  sweetness!  'Tis 
but  a  flea  bite  of  time — three  years ;  and 
who  knows,  maybe  two.  Had  I  the 
money,  think  thou  I  would  leave  thee? 
Three  years  is  not  a  lifetime, — and  when 
one  loves!" 

Marynia  pressed  his  hand  again,  as  she 
whispered  in  echo,  "When  one  loves." 

"But,  Kitten,"  he  continued, "how  else? 
There  is  the  father  and  mother,  and  I 
the  only  son.  On  the  farm  I  have  worked 
early  and  late  these  last  years,  and  what 
saved — sixty  rubles.  The  mortgage  is 
fifteen  hundred  rubles.  That  paid,  I  can 
marry  you  and  we  can  be  content,  with 
a  corner  for  the  father  and  mother  to 
spare. 

"Will  your  uncle  give  Marynia,  and  I 
in  debt?  Tis  the  father's  farm  and  his 
debt,  but  he  will  give  me  the  farm  when 
I  marry,  so  if  I  can  free  it  from  debt 
I  can  claim  you  for  myself. 

"In  three  years  I  can  do  this,  and  then, 
my  heart's  own, — think !  Our  happiness ! 
You  and  I." 

"I  should  not  mind,  dear  heart,"  she 
replied  at  last,  "if  it  was  not  that  Amer- 
ica. It  is  so  far  away.  I  have  heard 
Father  Pokomy  say,  'America  ruins  our 


young  men.'  Jano  Garloski  went,  and 
who  knows  of  him  now  ?  It  is  a  cursed 
country;  they  go^nd  go,  but  not  to  re- 
turn." 

"But  listen,  Marynia.  Father  Pokomy 
said  I  was  right,  and  to  go  quickly  while 
I  was  young.  He  will  help  me  to  get  my 
papers.  His  is  a  good  heart.  'Go,'  he 
said  to  me,  'get  the  money,  and  soon  as 
you  have  it  come  back  and  marry  Mary- 
nia ;  our  village  needs  new  families.'  " 

"Be  shamed  thou!  But  tell  truly  did 
he  say  go?" 

"He  did  surely,  also  as  soon  as  I  got 
the  monev  to  come  back  or  he  would 
curse  me.  He  was  kind  and  gave  much 
good  advice." 

"And  are  you  sure,  Yozio,  it  will  be 
only  three  years?"  Marynia  asked  after 
a  long  silence.  "Will  it  be  safe  for  you 
there?  Think,  if  you  were  to  be  in  ill- 
health  and  I  far  away.  Yozio!  Yozio! 
I  can't  let  you  go  from  me." 

"Well,  then,  I  stay,"  he  answered 
quietly. 

"No,  no !  It  is  wicked  of  me  to  keep 
you.  I  see  it  is  best.  I  ought  to  cheer 
you,  my  brave  good  heart,  not  scold  you ; 
but  when  one  loves, —  Go  with  good 
heart,  I  will  wait  till  you  come  for  me, 
no  matter  how  long.  But,  see,  the  moon 
is  going,  it  is  getting  late.  Good-night, 
till  to-morrow." 

She  withdrew  toward  the  house,  while 
facing  Yozio. 

"But  how  is  this?"  he  cried,  catching 
her  round  the  waist.  She  struggled  co- 
quettishly  a  moment,  and  then  pressed 
her  lips  to  his  in  a  passionate  kiss.  He 
had  kissed  her  before,  and  she  had  per* 
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mitted,  but  this  was  her  kiss,  warm,  liv- 
ing—  a  kiss  of  loving  surrender  of  her 
whole  self.  It  thrilled  Yozio  like  wine, 
but  ere  he  could  return  it  she  had  fled, 
leaving  him  bereft  of  motion— amazed. 
No  words  could  have  so  told  him  the 
depth  of  her  love. 

He  turned  slowly  down  the  road  to  his 
own  home.  The  mist,  now  risen  to  his 
knees,  seemed  like  the  ocean  he  was  soon 
to  cross.  As  he  reached  his  door,  he 
paused  a  moment  before  entering,  and, 
gazing  upward  at  the  stars,  he  breathed 
in  rapture,  "Ei !    When  one  loves  !** 

3|c  4c  4c  4c  4( 

In  the  village  some  fifteen  miles  below 
Opolic,  where  Yozio  Checuski  lived,  it 
was  soon  known  to  all  that  he  was  going 
to  America. 

On  Sundav  there  was  to  be  a  farewell 
meeting  at  Checuski's  farm,  and  that 
same  evening  Yozio  would  set  off  by  cart 
to  Opolic,  where  he  would  meet  Michael 
Kosack,  the  Notary,  who  handled  all  the 
emigration  from  this  district.  From  Opo- 
lic, Yozio  would  be  sent  to  Warsaw  with 
others,  and  so  to  Hamburg  by  rail,  to  be 
shipped  away. 

All  the  youths  and  maidens  of  the  vil- 
lage, as  well  as  a  good  portion  of  older 
folk,  attracted  variously,  by  friendship, 
sympathy,  or  curiosity,  assembled  at  Che- 
ciiski's  farm  to  bid  the  young  man  good 
speed. 

It  was  a  joyous  afternoon,  and  when 
time  came  to  start  good  wishes  and  em- 
braces came  quick  and  fast.  Marynia 
strove  hard  to  keep  back  her  tears, 
though  now  and  then  one  welled  over 
and  strayed  down  her  cheek.  Yozio  em- 
braced her  warmlv,  and  kissed,  whisper- 
ing, "Be  true,  Kitten!*' 

Leaping  to  the  cart,  he  took  his  seat 
alongside  Father  Pokomy,  who  was  to 
ride  part  way  with  him,  and  looked  back 
lovingly  at  Marynia,  while  the  driver 
with  a  '*Hup !  hup !"  clattered  away. 

For  some  time  Father  Pokomy  and 
Yozio  rode  in  silence.  Both  were  deep 
in  thought.  At  last  Father  Pokomy  said 
gently,  "Yozio,  art  listening?" 

"I  listen,  Father,"  he  murmured,  mis- 
erably. 

"Re  of  good  heart,  brave  lad.  All  will 
be  well  and  we  will  pray  for  you  and 
your  safe  return.  Those  Americans  are 
not  so  bad.  As  you  can  write  well,  forget 
not  to  do  so  to  me.    Should  you  be  for- 


tunate, foi^et  not  our  Church;  'tis  a 
shame  to  the  good  God,  our  altar  cloth. 
At  the  hill  I  shall  leave  thee.  Kneel 
while  I  bless." 

In  the  cart,  swaying,  Yozio  knelt  and 
Father  Pokomy  prayed  for  the  youth. 
After  the  benediction,  as  Yozio  rose, 
Father  Pokomy  handed  him  some  money, 
saying  as  he  did  so,  "I  give  thee.  Thou 
hast  not  over  much;  besides,  it  can  be 
returned  if  all  is  well  with  thee  when 
thou  art  back." 

"I  do  not  need.  Father,"  said  Yozio. 
"Were  it  not  better  to  keep  for  the 
altar  cloth  ?" 

"Ei !  Good  lad,"  said  Father  Pokomy, 
kissing  him.  "Wer't  ever  my  best  Tfui ! 
But  what  is  a  blessing  without  gifts  I 
Keep  it,  I  say.    Here  I  get  down." 

Halting  the  cart,  he  alighted.  "Be  in 
peace,"  he  called  as  the  cart  moved  on, 
and  Yozio,  cap  in  hand,  saw  his  last 
friend  and  best  fade  in  the  distance. 
Truly,  now,  he  was  alone,  and  much 
afraid. 

At  Warsaw,  after  the  long  ride  frcrni 
Opolic,  he  was  joined  by  others,  all  go- 
ing like  he  to  that  land  of  fortune  and 
promise.  Michael  Kosack  drilled  them 
like  schoolboys  over  answers  to  officials, 
and  especially  about  what  they  were  to 
say  when  they  arrived  in  America.  At 
Hamburg,  he  added,  you  will  be  told  just 
what  to  do,  and  be  sure  and  do  it,  or 
you  will  be  sent  back.  Yozio  was  sur- 
prised on  hearing  that  he  had  an  uncle 
in  Freeland,  Pennsylvania,  named  Ven- 
efski,  at  least  he  was  told  so.  He  won- 
dered what  this  Venefski  uncle  would  be 
like  manv  times,  as  he  ran  over  the  an- 
swers  to  the  questions  that  would  be 
asked  him  later,  but  that  awful  ship  and 
the  fierce  surging  water  drove  all  these 
things  from  his  mind. 

Day  succeeded  day.  The  odour  of  the 
ship  nauseated  him,  and  drove  him  to  the 
deck,  and  there  the  never  ending  expanse 
of  water  turned  his  heart  sick.  Most 
of  the  time  he  spent  on  deck,  sick,  weak 
and  frightened,  feeling  he  was  being  hur- 
ried to  destruction.  Many  laughed  at 
him,  others  cursed  him,  for  a  coward — 
how  could  they  understand? 

One  morning  some  one  cried  "Land !" 
Could  it  be  possible,  he  wondered,  that 
that  hazy  blue  streak  against  the  sky  was 
land.  He  gazed  for  hours  at  it,  fasci- 
nated.   Night  fell  again,  but  still  Yozio 
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watched,  doubting.  The  next  morning 
he  could  see  it  was  land.  Other  ships 
were  dotted  here  and  there  on  the  water. 
Soon  the  land  came  so  near  on  either  side 
that  people  could  be  seen,  and  trees,  grass 
and  strange-looking  houses.  In  front  of 
the  ship,  where  the  water  broadened  out 
again,  rose  a  great  statue  on  an  island, 
while  beyond  spread  a  vast  city.  Boats 
of  strange  shape  darted  about,  remind- 
ing him  of  the  big  insects  on  his  native 
river,  Vistula,  in  summer.  Truly,  here 
was  America,  what  a  pig's  head  he  had 
been  to  fear. 

With  hundreds  of  others  of  various 
nations,  Yozio  soon  found  himself  under 
official  scrutiny.  Out  of  this  ordeal  Yozio 
came  with  but  little  trouble.  His  ques- 
tions were  answered  readily,  thanks  to 
Michael  Kosack  and  a  good  memory,  and 
then,  with  his  bundles,  he  was  tumbled 
with  many  more  into  a  boat  and  turned 
over  to  the  railroad  company. 

Of  the  remainder  of  his  journey  by 
rail  to  his  destination  Yozio  could  re- 
member but  little.  It  was  such  a  jumble 
of  amaze,  blunders,  strangeness,  and  that 
fearful  language,  till  he  was  discharged 
with  his  belongings  at  a  dingy  station 
with  a  number  of  others,  mostly  Slovaks 
and  Magyars. 

Helpless  and  wondering,  Yozio  stood 
on  the  platform  looking  about  till  he 
heard  his  name,  Yozio  Checuski,  called 
out  by  a  well-dressed  man.  This  person 
called  thrice  before  Yozio  realised  it  must 
be  himself  was  wanted. 

Stepping  forward,  he  asked,  '*Who 
calls?    I  am  Checuski." 

The  stranger  walked  up  to  him,  say- 
ing, "God's  blood!  A  fine  lad.  I  am 
Venefski.    You  come  to  me.'* 

"My  uncle!"  exclaimed  Yozio.  And 
then,  after  a  pause,  "Do  we  embrace?" 

Venefski  seemed  puzzled  a  moment, 
then  laughed  loudly,  "Oi !  Yes!  Your 
uncle!  Good,  dogs'  blood!  I'ncle,  Ho! 
Ho !  Well,  come,  my  new  nephew ;  come 
with  me.    I  will  care  for  you." 

It  was  indeed  a  strange  country  Yozio 
had  come  to.  All  round  as  far  as  the 
eve  could  reach  were  hills,  jumbled  any- 
how. Not  in  orderly  ranks  like  the 
mountains  at  home,  but  piled  without 
order  or  plan,  here,  there,  and  every- 
where. The  trees  had  been  cut  off  the 
hillsides,  and  the  short  undergrowth  had  ' 

been  burned  in  patches,  till  the  hillsides 


resembled  the  flanks  of  a  mangy  dog. 
Scattered  among  the  hills  were  queer 
buildings  that  rose  high  in  the  air  for 
a  hundred  feet  or  more,  while  one  side 
slanted  down  to  the  ground.  Near  these 
were  great  heaps  of  black  earth,  and 
along  the  tops  of  some  of  these  ran  small 
cars  pulled  about  by  mules. 

For  some  days  Yozio  looked  about  him, 
all  eyes.  He  soon  learned  that  these 
queer  buildings  and  bare  black  heaps  of 
dirt  were  connected  with  coal  mines,  that 
were  scattered  all  about  this  country.  He 
even  picked  up  some  words  of  the  lan- 
guage. His  own  name  was  to  be  John 
seemingly,  at  least  every  one  called  him 
John. 

Venefski  found  him  work  in  a  few 
days,  in  the  mines,  naturally.  He  was 
a  helper,  and  had  to  gather  and  load  coal 
into  the  cars  after  the  miner  had  brought 
it  down  with  his  blasts.  It  did  not  re- 
quire much  teaching.  The  pay  was  big 
to  Yozio  when  he  had  with  some  diffi- 
cultv  converted  dollars  into  rubles.  Ven- 
efski  had  taken  all  the  ready  money  he 
had  brought  with  him.  To  Yozio  it  had 
seemed  a  vast  sum,  and  he  was  horrified 
when  Venefski  told  him  he  owed  still 
more. 

Yozio  suffered  much  abuse,  mostly  in 
silence.  It  was  so  strange  this  America, 
and  Tf ui !  how  one  was  robbed. 

He  soon  picked  up  enough  English  for 
his  needs  and  also  he  joined  a  union.  He 
did  not  rightly  understand  why  he  should 
pay  to  join,  but  all  did  it  he  was  told, 
and  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  work 
without  being  a  union  man.  He  kept 
much  to  himself.  The  Poles  he  met  were 
not  from  his  parts,  besides  they  laughed 
at  his  ways  and  simplicity. 

About  a  year  after  his  arrival  he  met 
Garloski.  He  was  a  bad  one  at  home, 
and  had  run  away  after  some  trouble 
about  a  girl  in  the  village.  Garloski  was 
much  older  than  Yozio,  and  his  wicked- 
ness was  only  a  reputation  Yozio  had 
heard.  He  was  a  witty  rogue,  and  how 
he  could  sing  the  dear  songs  of  the  coun- 
try side.  They  wept  and  embraced  when 
thev  first  found  each  other  out.  Little 
by  little,  Yozio  told  his  story  to  a  sym- 
pathetic hearer.  Garloski  would  weep 
when  half  drunk,  and  cry,  "Before  God  1 
but  that  Marynia  is  a  pearl.  Thou  art 
a  Jew  with  thy  money,  but,  charm  on  a 

dog  1 1  will  not  reproachi  true  heart   Let 
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me  help  thee/*  and  he  would  oflfer  Yozio 
money. 

"Am  I  a  beggar  ?"  Yozio  would  reply. 
"I  will  not  take." 

*'Well,  then,  drink." 

"No  more." 

"To  thy  Marynia?  Ei!  To  the  pearl 
of  maidens." 

Then  Yozio  would  relent  and  drink 
again  with  him. 

Garloski's  influence  on  Yozio  was  bad, 
all  bad,  but  he  was  the  only  person  Yozio 
really  knew  or  cared  for.  Did  he  not 
come  from  the  same  village  ?  What  would 
you.'' 

By  this  time  Yozio  had  a  good  number 
of  rubles  laid  away  in  spite  of  the  (to 
him)  frightful  expense  of  living.  Several 
times  he  had  written  to  Marynia  and 
Father  Pokorny,  and  after  long  investi- 
gation about  sending  money  home,  and 
getting  more  and  more  confused  the  fur- 
ther he  investigated,  a  draft  on  Warsaw 
was  his  choice  till  he  found  he  had  to  pay 
the  money  here  for  a  bit  of  paper.  If  he 
paid  his  money  here  how  was  it  to  get  to 
Warsaw  ?    Truly  a  muddle ! 

Yozio  took  his  troubles  to  the  priest. 
He  had  not  been  conspicuous  in  atten- 
dance to  religious  matters,  at  least,  not 
after  a  few  months'  residence.  He  ex- 
pected a  scolding,  and  was  slightly  suspi- 
cious because  he  did  not  get  one,  but 
the  Father  was  so  kind  and  gentle  with 
him  and  explained  things  so  clearly,  of- 
fering to  superintend  the  purchase  of  the 
draft  as  well,  that  Yozio  gratefully  ac- 
cepted his  help. 

Two  drafts  were  purchased,  one  for 
five  hundred  rubles  and  another  for  sixty, 
both  payable  to  Father  Pokorny. 

When  the  precious  papers  were  handed 
to  Yozio  by  the  Father,  with  words  of 
commendation  for  his  thrift,  Yozio  of- 
fered a  dollar  to  the  priest. 

"I  make  no  charge  for  such  service," 
said  the  Father,  smiling.  "Come  to  the 
church.  Let  me  see  you  at  Mass,  and  I 
shall  be  well  paid." 

"But  for  your  poor,"  stammered  Yozio. 
He  felt  there  was  a  slight  reproof  in  the 
words,  though  kindly  spoken ;  yet  it  was 
custom  at  home  to  give  when  you  asked 
favours. 

"For  my  poor,  I  thank  you,  my  son. 
Be  in  peace,"  said  the  Father,  as  he  took 
the  proffered  money. 

The  composition  of  his  letter  to  Father 


Pokorny  occupied  Yozio  several  even- 
ings, but  at  last  it  was  finished  to  his 
satisfaction.  Five  hundred  rubles  he  en- 
closed to  be  given  his  mother,  and  the 
sixty  were  for  the  altar  cloth  of  the  vil- 
lage church. 

The  next  year  Yozio  was  able  to  save 
eight  hundred  rubles,  an  unheard-of  mu- 
nificence; sixty  more  for  the  altar  cloth. 
He  wrote  in  a  hopeful  strain,  and  declared 
the  next  year  would  see  him  starting  on 
his  return  journey. 

By  the  spring  of  this  third  year  Yozio 
had  saved  enough  to  make  up  his  fifteen 
hundred  rubles  needed.  He  but  lacked 
his  money  for  the  expenses  of  the  voyage, 
and  what  he  wished  to  have  to  buy  pres- 
ents and  things  for  his  home ;  when  came 
the  strike  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields. 

Yozio  had  seldom  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  his  union,  and  came  in  contact 
with  few  of  the  powers  that  ruled,  ex- 
cept when  paying  his  dues.  These  pay- 
ments he  regarded  as  a  sort  of  toll,  or 
license  to  work,  and  since  one  must  pay, 
why  pay. 

The  addresses  made  at  the  meetings  he 
did  attend  in  English  he  understood 
little  or  nothing,  while  the  arguments  in 
Polish  he  could  not  rightly  make  out, 
except  some  wanted  to  work  less  hours, 
and  all  wanted  more  pay. 

More  pay  he  was  willing  to  get,  of 
course;  but  could  he  have  worked  night 
and  day  he  would  have  done  so;  but  he 
found  nature  has  limits.  The  Polish  dele- 
gate assured  him  it  was  all  right.  All 
he  had  to  do  was  to  vote  strike,  and 
more  pay  would  instantly  materialise. 

It  was  accomplished.  Day  by  day  Yo- 
zio sat  in  idleness,  waiting.  He  was  led 
to  believe  the  union  would  pay  the  men 
while  idle,  but  when  he  applied  for  bene- 
fits they  scoffed  at  him.  Many  had 
learned  of  his  saving  habits,  and  he  was 
informed  sternly  that  strike  benefit  was 
for  the  destitute  only.  Much  was  said  to 
him  of  the  good  to  come  from  the  strike, 
but  none  could  say  when  or  how  long. 
In  the  meantime,  he  saw  his  carefully 
hoarded  savings  being  used  for  daily  ex- 
penses. He  felt  he  had  been  cheated, 
drawn  into  it  somehow  against  his  will, 
and  was  full  of  anger  when  he  left  the 
hall  and  strode  to  his  room,  muttering, 
"But  wait!  We  shall  see!  Am  I  a  fool 
to  sit  idle  because  these  wish?  I  do  not 
wish !    To  the  crows  with  them,  I  work." 
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Straightway  he  donned  his  working 
clothes  and  sought  the  superintendent  at 
the  mine.  Some  of  the  pickets  accosted 
him,  but  seeing  the  anger  blaze  in  his 
eyes,  stepped  aside,  contenting  themselves 
with  howling  insults  after  him. 

He  turned  once  and  shouted  to  them, 
"Howl,  dog  brothers!  I  spit  on  youl 
Liars  I  Come  near  me  and  I  will  crack 
your  bones." 

He  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  work. 
The  superintendent  welcomed  such  a 
sturdy  recruit.  There  was  much  to  do 
around  the  mine,  and  the  pay  was  double 
what  he  received  as  a  helper.  He  was 
lodged  and  fed  inside  the  stockade  erected 
round  the  workings,  and  had  no  need  to 
go  forth,  in  fact,  was  advised  not  to, 
though  he  failed  to  see  whence  the  dan- 
ger. The  strike  was  a  success  from  the 
workers'  point  of  view.  Mine  after  mine 
shut  down,  difficulty  was  found  in  keep- 
ing the  mines  from  flooding,  so  short- 
handed  were  the  few  in  authority.  Yozio 
proved  invaluable.  Never  tired,  ready  to 
do  anything  asked,  quick  to  learn  and 
reliable.  He  became  in  a  few  weeks  an 
indispensable  man,  and  was  paid  accord- 
ingly. To  him  it  was  a  harvest  time.  No 
dues  to  pay  to  a  union ;  no  one  to  tell  him 
how  many  hours  he  should  work  or  what 
rate  of  pay  he  should  get.  Free  to  do  as 
he  liked,  and  work  at  whatever  he  was 
told,  regardless  of  rules,  while  the  pay 
kept  rolling  up  so  easily;  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  strike  could  not  last  too  long. 

After  three  months  his  pay  became  a 
worry  to  him,  and  he  sought  permission 
to  go  out  for  a  day  on  his  own  affairs. 

The  boss,  who  had  quite  a  liking  for 
this  sturdy  Pole,  so  unlike  the  average 
of  his  kind,  first  refused.  He  pointed  out 
to  Yozio  the  risk  he  ran  if  he  was  recog- 
nised by  his  fellow-workers  on  strike.  At 
this  Yozio  laughed,  and  balled  his  great 
fist,  saying,  "I  give  dat." 

"Will  you  come  back  if  I  let  you  go?" 
asked  the  boss. 

"Sure  thing  1  Me  no  liar,  lika  Union." 
There  was  a  ring  in  his  voice  that  was 
true,  even  though  his  language  was  un- 
couth. 

"Well,  to-morrow  you  can  go  for  the 
day,"  replied  the  boss;  "but  be  careful 
about  what  I  tell  you,  and  don't  show 
yourself  in  the  town." 

The  next  evening  Yozio  dressed  him- 
self, and  scaling  the  fence  at  the  rear  of 


the  breaker,  with  the  consent  of  the 
guard,  he  struck  over  the  hill  through 
the  undergrowth,  and,  making  a  circuit, 
came  into  town  at  the  furthest  point  from 
the  seat  of  trouble.  He  walked  to  Jeddo, 
and  took  the  train  to  Hazelton  from  there. 
No  one  bothered  him.  All  the  strikers 
round  the  various  towns  were  dressed  in 
their  best,  that  is  to  say,  none  had  their 
working  clothes  on,  so  Yozio  passed  natu- 
rally enough  for  a  striker  where  he  was 
not  known. 

Reaching  Hazelton,  he  spent  the  rest 
of  the  night  there,  and  in  the 
morning  purchased  his  precious  drafts. 
The  banker  he  did  business  with, 
scenting  more,  tried  hard  to  sell  him 
his  passage  ticket.  Yozio  had  not 
removed  his  button  that  was  fastened 
to  his  coat  at  the  beginning  of  the  strike. 
Not  that  he  intended  to  deceive,  but  it 
was  pretty  with  its  attached  ribbon,  and 
he  wore  it  as  a  sort  of  ornament.  The 
banker,  seeing  it,  naturally  argued,  while 
there  was  no  work  he  might  be  in- 
duced to  take  a  trip  home,  as  many  others 
had  already  done.  It  was  an  alluring 
offer  to  Yozio.  He  was  sorely  tempted 
to  accept  it,  but  he  thought  of  his  promise 
to  return  to  the  mine  in  time,  and  assured 
the  banker  he  would  go  later  in  the  season 
and  surely  buy  the  passage  ticket  of  him. 
His  letter  already  written,  all  he  had  to 
do  was  to  enclose  the  drafts  and  take  the 
letter  to  the  post-office.  Seven  hundred 
and  fifty  rubles  was  he  able  to  send,  with 
fifty  extra  for  Father  Pokomy,  and  still 
had  enough  over  to  take  him  back  to  Po- 
land whenever  he  chose  to  go.  In  the  late 
afternoon  he  took  the  train  back  to  Jeddo, 
intending  to  return  as  he  had  come,  via 
the  hillside,  but,  lost  in  pleasant  reveries, 
planning  his  future  course  at  home,  Ma- 
rynia  always  present  in  them,  he  was  car- 
ried past  the  station  before  he  realised 
his  destination  had  been  passed.  He  felt 
no  alarm  at  being  set  down  in  town.  His 
progress  had  been  so  easy  that  he  felt  the 
warnings  given  at  the  mine  were  foolish. 
Unconcernedly  he  alighted,  and  started 
down  the  street.  It  was  almost  dark,  and 
in  the  poorly  lighted  street  it  seemed  easy 
to  avoid  attention,  when  suddenly  the 
door  of  a  saloon  he  was  approaching 
swung  open  and  a  man  passed  out  to  the 
sidewalk.  This  person  paused  a  moment, 
as  if  hesitating  which  way  to  proceed. 
Yozio  had  come  so  near  to  this  person 
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Standing  irresolute,  that  he  could  see  it 
was  Garloski.  Unthinking,  he  pressed 
forward  and  greeted  him,  saying,  "By 
my  head,  but  it  is  good  to  see  you.  Is  all 
well  with  you?" 

"With  me,  'tis  well,"  replied  Garloski, 
looking  at  Yozio  curiously. 

"Well,  then,  let  us  drink,"  said  Yozio. 

"I  drink  not  with  such  as  you,"  an- 
swered Garloski  abruptly,  and  turned  as 
if  to  leave. 

"Ei!  What  maggot  is  biting  you?  I 
am  not  the  black  death,  that  you  should 
talk  so,"  said  Yozio,  detaining  him. 

"You  are  a  'scab' !    Knowest  that  ?" 

"Not  so !"  hotly  replied  Yozio.  "I  am 
union  man,  same  as  you.  Such  foolish- 
ness vou  talk." 

^ 

"Tell  me,"  said  Garloski,  "are  you  not 
working  at  No.  3  when  every  one  else  is 
on  strike  ?  Do  you  know  you  are  kicked 
out  of  the  union  as  a  'scab'  ?" 

"Fear  God!  Is  it  truth  you  speak? 
I  work,  yes,  why  not  ?  Did  you  not  your- 
self say  vote  for  strike,  and  the  union 
will  pay  you  while  idle?  What  did  they 
tell  mft  after.  To  the  crows  with  you, 
said  they,  spend  your  own  money.  You 
heard." 

A  smile  played  over  Garloski's  face.  It 
was  an  evil  smile,  too,  but  poor  Yozio 
could  not  read  aright,  as  he  replied  sooth- 
ingly, "Checuski,  thou  art  a  fool.  No 
matter,  thou  wert  always  so.  See,  I  for- 
give you.  Come,  we  will  drink,  and  I 
will  try  to  beat  it  into  that  wood  head  of 
thine  why  you  are  wrong.  Tfui !  But  a 
hard  job  that." 

They  entered  the  saloon  together. 
Many  were  sitting  at  tables,  and  some 
there  knew  Yozio.  Angry  murmurs  were 
heard  as  soon  as  he  was  recognised.  Gar- 
loski raised  his  hand  to  command  silence, 
"It's  all  right!"  he  shouted.  "Checuski 
has  explained  to  me.  He  wants  you  to 
drink.    Come,  what  will  you  have?" 

Some  rose  and  walked  to  the  bar,  one 
or  two  greeted  Yozio  with  a  nod  of  recog- 
nition, but  a  few  remained  still  at  the 
tables  and  refused  to  join.  To  these  Gar- 
loski went  and  spoke  a  few  words.  One 
and  two  at  a  time  drifted  carelessly  out, 
while  Yozio  and  his  companions  drank  at 
the  bar.  A  good  hour  was  spent  drinking 
and  talking  till  very  few  of  the  original 
crowd  were  left.  Garloski  would  speak  a 
few  words  now  and  then  to  one  or  two 
aside,  and  soon  they  would  saunter  care- 


lessly out.  At  last  Garloski  said,  "I  must 
be  going.    Good-night." 

This  caused  Yozio  to  realise  it  was  late. 
"I  too,"  he  called  after  the  retreating  Gar- 
loski ;  "wait  for  me." 

Yozio  hastened  after  Garloski,  but  he 
had  disappeared  by  the  time  Yozio 
reached  the  street.  Not  finding  him, 
Yozio  turned  his  steps  to  No.  3  colliery. 

This  mine  was  the  furthest  from  town. 
You  had  to  follow  the  main  street 
through  the  town  and  a  good  half  mile 
beyond  it  to  reach  the  mine.  Part  of  the 
way,  after  leaving  the  town,  the  road 
skirted  two  monster  culm  heaps,  one 
slightly  beyond  the  other  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  road.  The  guards  were 
round  the  collieries  and  through  the  town, 
but  the  few  scattered  houses  in  this  sec- 
tion were  not  of  importance  enough  to 
require  much  police  protection. 

Yozio  reached  the  beginning  of  the  first 
heap  without  trouble.  Here  he  was  con- 
fronted by  four  men,  who  moved  from 
the  shadow  of  the  heap  as  he  approached. 
Nothing  was  said  by  them,  and  Yozio 
turned  to  pass  them;  they  turned  also, 
barring  his  way.  Their  meaning  was  not 
quite  clear  to  Yozio,  unless  it  was  they 
wanted  to  fight.  Without  a  word,  Yozio 
elbowed  his  way  between  them,  and  set 
off  at  a  brisk  walk ;  he  had  yet  a  good  half 
mile  to  go  and  he  began  to  feel  uneasy. 

Walk  as  fast  as  he  liked,  the  four  kept 
close  behind  him,  and  were  joined  by  twos 
and  threes,  till  there  were  thirty  or  forty  in 
a  mob.  Angry  voices  now  rose  in  threats 
and  stones  and  dirt  began  to  fall  about 
him.  A  large  stone,  better  aimed,  hit 
Yozio  in  the  back  as  he  was  passing  a 
shabby  little  house.  In  a  frenzy  of  rage, 
Yozio  wrenched  away  a  fence  post  and 
stood  with  his  back  to  the  house  till  his 
enemies  came  up  to  him.  In  the  faint 
starlight  he  could  see  villainous,  angry 
faces  surging  around  him,  while  oaths 
and  curses  were  showered  on  him,  though 
for  so  many  gathered  together  there  was 
really  little  noise.  They  were  afraid  of 
an  alarm  bringing  the  militia  and  guards 
on  the  run  to  spoil  this  baiting. 

Stones  and  dirt  flew  thick  and  fast  at 
the  lone  man.  His  face  was  cut  open  by  a 
jagged  bit  of  slate,  and  on  seeing  this  the 
crowd  lost  control  and  shouted,  ^'Strike ! ! 
Kill!!"  Yozio,  seeing  the  weakest  part 
of  the  semicircle  was  toward  th^coUiery, 
swung  his  post  in  a  circle  and  sprang  at 
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the  mob,  shouting,  "To  hell !  dog  broth- 
ers!" Four  or  five  went  down  at  his 
sweep,  and  he  sprang  through  the  mob 
and  up  the  road,  the  crowd  streaming 
after  him,  shouting  and  cursing,  as  they 
ran.  Stones,  dirt,  sticks,  a  veritable 
shower  of  missiles,  followed  the  fleeing 
man.  Still  he  would  have  won  the  day, 
for  lights  were  twinkling  round  the  col- 
liery, and  the  shrill  whistles  of  the  guards 
could  be  heard,  as  Yozio  panted  on  to  his 
goal,  now  in  sight.  A  woman  ran  from 
a  shanty  he  was  passing,  thrust  a  stick  be- 
tween his  legs  and  he  was  down.  Before 
he  could  rise  the  mob  swept  over  him, 
howling,  stamping,  kicking,  and  snarling, 
like  a  pack  of  wolves.  A  shout  was  raised, 
"The  Militia !''  as  the  rapid  tread  of  feet 
was  heard,  and  like  a  wave  the  crowd 
broke,  wavered,  and  melted  away  even 
quicker  than  it  had  gathered. 

The  soldiers  and  the  few  guards  that 
had  joined  them  paused  at  the  spot  where 
the  crowd  had  scattered.  "What's  going 
on  here?"  asked  an  ofiicer,  as  he  came 
riinning  up  to  them. 

"Damned  if  I  know,"  somebody  an- 
swered. "Hell  was  let  loose  a  minute 
ago,  but  they  have  scattered." 

"What's  this?"  asked  the  officer,  point- 
ing to  a  dark  heap  in  the  road.  "Bring 
a  light  here  quick,"  he  added. 

They  bent  over  the  shapeless  mass  of 
rags  and  dirt  curiously. 

"This  fellow  is  done  for  fair,"  said 
someone,  peering  over  the  shoulders  of 
the  bending  few.  There  was  silence  a 
moment,  then  a  voice  said:  "Send  for  a 
stretcher  and  the  doctor,  quick.  He  is 
still  alive." 

They  lifted  him  gently  and  carefully 
bore  him  to  the  colliery.  There  the  boss 
recognised  him,  and  all  was  done  that 
could  be  to  make  him  easy.  Yozio  had 
been  so  badlv  handled  it  was  a  wonder 


he  still  lived,  and  the  doctor  declared  be 
must  be  taken  to  the  hospital  as  soon  as 
the  ambulance  could  be  obtained. 

Several  days  passed  before  Yozio  re- 
gained consciousness;  even  then  it  was 
merely  a  question  of  time.  He  could 
not  recover.  He  was  questioned  by  the 
authorities.  But  he  could  give  them  little 
infonnation.  Garloski  was  undoubtedly 
the  cause  of  the  attack,  but  there  was  no 
proof.  A  warrant  was  issued  for  his  ar- 
rest, and  the  most  incriminating  fact 
against  him  was  that  he  had  fled. 

They  were  all  very  good  to  Yozio  and 
he  lingered  in  agony  two  or  three  weeks, 
fighting  bravely  for  life  and  health. 

His  end  came  very  peacefully.  After 
some  sleep,  he  woke  slightly  delirious 
and  tried  to  rise  in  his  bed.  The  nurse 
ran  to  him  and  gently  forced  him  back. 
"But  my  passage  ticket,"  he  said  in  Po- 
lish, "I  must  get  it  now." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  nurse,  sootliingly, 
"you  shall  get  it  in  good  time;  rest  now 
and  sleep." 

He  was  quiet  some  time,  breathing  gen- 
tly, his.  eyes  closed  as  if  in  sleep.  Then 
his  hands  began  to  fumble,  and  the  nurse 
gently  took  them  to  soothe  him.  He 
raised  her  hand  fondly  to  his  lips  and 
said  in  Polish,  "Ei  I  Marynia,  dear  heart ! 
It  is  good  to  see  thee  again.  Kiss  me, 
dearest  one;  I  shall  never,  never  leave 
thee  more." 

He  dropped  back  on  the  pillow  with  a 
deep  sigh  of  content.  The  nurse  stood 
watching  him  closely  a  moment,  and  then, 
with  a  stifled  exclamation,  sped  down  the 
ward  for  the  doctor.  He  came  hastening 
back  with  her,  looked  carefully,  and 
placed  his  hand  over  Yozio's  heart  a  mo- 
ment. Then  he  nodded  to  the  nurse,  "The 
screen,"  he  said,  and  turned  away.  Yozio 
had  got  his  passage  ticket. 

F.  B,  IVestwood. 


WHAT  SHE  GAVE  UP 


"One  little  sacrifice  for  Lent, 
To  make  the  year  complete — " 
My  Love  tossed  up  her  saucy  head, 
And  stamped  her  tiny  feet. 
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Twas  sad,"  I  urged,  "so  fair  a  maid. 

Should  not  more  reverence  show. 
And  give  some  cherished  bauble  up, 
Or  let  some  trifle  go-^" 


I 


And  when  I  begged  her  o'er  and  o'er 
To  give  from  her  full  cup 

One  little  drop  of  joy  for  Lent, 
Alas  she  gave  me  up! 

Ruth  Sterry. 
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BOOK  III.— THE  GREATER  BONDAGE 


CHAPTER  L 

In  the  drawing-room  car  of  a  South- 
bound train  there  were,  on  this  afternoon, 
but  two  passengers.  One  of  them,  close 
to  the  window  of  her  seat,  kept  her  at- 
tention pertinaciously  fixed  on  the  land- 
scape with  a  fidelity  the  monotonous 
character  of  the  flying  scene  without  did 
not  warrant — not,  at  least,  in  the  opinion 
of  her  fellow-traveller. 

As  pertinaciously  as  the  lady  studied 
the  country,  so  pertinaciously  had  her 
fellow-traveller,  a  young  man,  studied 
her,  until  his  long  staring  became  exces- 
sive; but,  since  she  was  unconscious  of 
it,  there  was  no  harm  done. 

But  no  one  can  fall  in  love  with  a  pro- 
file. It  may  be  charming,  suggestive,  but 
it  is  also  elusive  and  unmagnetic. 

After  a  long  time,  when  the  gentleman 
had  duly  admired  this  woman's  bearing, 
followed  boldly  the  generous  moulding 
of  her  form  under  a  close-fitting  black 
cloth  dress  heavy  with  crepe,  the  tapering 
of  the  forearm  to  the  wrist,  the  negligent 
pose  of  her  hand  in  its  black  suede  glove, 
it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  risen 
and  in  sheer  desperation  retired  to  the 
smoking  compartment,  taking  care  to  re- 
turn slowly  and  catch  what  glimpse  he 
without  rudeness  could  of  the  lady.  He 
was  saved  this  diplomacy.  There  came 
a  slight  crash  and  bump  to  the  forward 
of  the  train.  They  both  lurched  a  little ; 
the  car  came  to  a  standstill,  and  the 
ladv  turned  her  full  face  to  her  admirer. 

"What  can  be  the  matter?" 

This  at  once  he  volunteered  to  discover, 
and  on  his  return  found  his  travelling 
companion  tranquilly  waiting.  She  raised 
to  him  fully  as  much  of  good  looks  as 
he  had  imagined  she  possessed,  and  he 
was  able  to  assure  her  that  the  matter 
was  slic^ht — a  hot  box :  it  would  not  delay 
them  more  than  two  hours. 

He  ventured  to  take  the  seat  in  front 
of  her. 
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"It  is  a  beautiful  country,"  she  vouch- 
safed after  a  second ;  but  this  he  could 
heartily  contradict,  and  it  gave  him  an 
excuse  for  throwing  a  warm  interest  into 
his  tone: 

"I  can't  agree  with  you.  I  think  it  is 
rather  monotonous ;  but  perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause I  make  the  trip  a  dozen  times  a  year, 
and  anything  would  be  tame  under  such 
circumstances." 

'You  must  know  it  well,  then  ?" 
'Yes,  it  has  a  great  future." 

Mr.  Ireton  decided  that  the  traveller 
was  a  cosmopolitan.  She  was  probably 
a  European  en  route  to  visit  her  relatives 
in  the  South.  He  would  not  have  been 
surprised  to  hear  her  speak  French ;  her 
clothes,  her  hand-luggage,  were  all  mark- 
edly foreign,  and  he  could  not  remember 
having  seen,  out  of  France,  such  a  well- 
dressed  head  as  this  under  the  crepe 
toque.  She  had  removed  her  veil,  and  he 
could  take  all  the  pleasure  he  would  in 
her  hair,  dark  brown,  with  burnished  ends 
of  copper-red.     He  ventured  to  ask: 

"This  is  vour  first  trip  South?" 

She  said  "Yes." 

Ireton  thought  well  to  keep  on  general 
topics,  and  if  he  could  interest  her  to  the 
extent  that  she  permitted  him  to  remain 
her  vis-d-7'is,  he  would  be  overjoved.  He 
succeeded :  she  gave  him  an  intelligent  at- 
tention as  he  sketched  a  little  history  of 
the  growth  of  the  country  and  of  the  cot- 
ton industries  during  the  past  decade. 

"You  talk  well  of  it,"  she  flattered  him 
as  he  paused,  "and  as  though  you  loved 
the  very  plant." 

"I  suppose  I  ought  to.  I  am  a  cotton 
manufacturer    ...    a  mill-owner." 

Here,  as  though  she  gave  him  permis- 
sion to  be  such,  she  inclined  her  head,  and 
with  a  perceptible  coldness  in  her  voice, 
said,  "Ah!"  in  a  pretty  intonation  and 
continued :  "I  have  read  something  of 
these  Southern  mills  and  villages.  It 
seems  to  me,  I  remember  the  book  said 
there  was  hardship— and  suffering/ 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
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Mr.  Ireton  rqjHed :  "Oh,  those  reports 
are  shockingly  exaggerated!  A  few 
fanatics  take  up  these  questions,  and  set 
the  working  people  and  the  sentimental- 
ists by  the  ears.  The  poor  spinners  are 
far  worse  off  discontented  and  planning 
strikes  than  when  they  are  quietly  mak- 
ing their  living.  You  must  not  believe 
all  you  hear,"  he  counselled  wisely. 

"No,  I  can  promise  that  I  will  believe 
only  what  I  seel*  said  his  companion 
quietly. 

Mr.  Ireton,  forgetting  his  role  of  in- 
different stranger,  which  so  far  he  had 
filled  to  perfection,  "sighed  and  looked, 
sighed  and  looked,"  only  he  did  not  sigh 
audibly.  He  simply  marvelled  at  her 
loveliness.  Her  lips  seemed  at  first  to 
him  cut  out  of  red  ivory,  smoothed,  until 
no  grain  appeared:  then  he  found  them 
scarlet  red,  like  fresh  berries  folded  over 
snow.  Her  skin,  dazzling  in  fairness,  was 
fine  as  the  inside  of  a  shell. 

"If  you  are  only  to  be  impressed  by 
what  you  see,"  he  said  aloud,  "we  manu- 
facturers are  perfectly  safe  from  your  too 
S)rmpathetic  criticism ;  for  unless  you  in- 
sist  that   someone   should   show   you   a 
model  mill,  you  will  not  be  likely  to  run 
round  the  mill  towns  of  South  Carolina !" 
"Ah,  then  there  are  model  mills?" 
And  he  exclaimed :  "Lots  of  them !   If 
I  may  be  so  conceited,  mine  is  one." 
'I  am  glad  to  hear  it." 
'It  is  about  fifty  miles  from  Rexing- 
ton.    I  have  my  own  railroad,  and  no  one 
comes  into  the  town  or  goes  out  of  it 
without  my  knowledge  and  permission." 
At    this    point    the    conductor    came 
through  the  car,  and  took  in  at  a  glance 
his  sole  passengers,  to  whom  the  long 
wait  in  the  midst  of  the  Georgia  forests 
had  not  been  unpleasing. 

"We  are  getting  right  along  now,"  he 
encouraged,  nodding  to  Mr.  Ireton. 
"They'll  be  puttiner  on  the  dining-car  at 
Bulgrave,  and  we'll  make  up  lost  time." 
The  landscape,  once  more  slowlv  mov- 
ing, developed  new  interests  for  Mr.  Ire- 
ton's  incognita.  He  wondered  if  in  com- 
mon politeness  he  must  withdraw  to  his 
own  seat,  and  as.  indeed,  he  was  actually 
planning  a  forced  retreat,  she  turned  un- 
expectedly. She  had  evidently  not  been 
thinking  of  the  scene  without  or  of  him. 
In  her  full,  delicious  voice  she  said : 

"The  book  I  read — I  won't  give  you 
the  details;  I  will  spare  your  natural 
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prejudices — ^this  book  showed  me  the  in- 
dustry you  speak  of — with  such  warmth 
and  genuine  enthusiasm;  in  a  different 
light.  It  spoke  of  little  children  spin- 
ning at  machines  for  fourteen  hours  a 
day — children  .  .  .  (if  I  remember 
rightly,  it  was  an  old  book)  .  .  .  chil- 
dren only  six  years  old.  There  was 
much  more  too  sad,  too  degraded  to 
repeat.  Are  these  things  exaggerated 
.  .  .  or  have  the  conditions  changed?" 
What  a  remarkable  face!  rendered 
more  brilliant,  even,  by  the  emotion 
sweeping  it !  Collecting  his  thoughts,  he 
replied : 

"Oh,  of  course— of  course  the  condi- 
tions you  mention  are  changed !  In  some 
of  the  States  laws  have  been  passed  for- 
bidding all  child-labour  under  ten  years 
of  age.  Certainly  in  my  mill  such  hor- 
rors never  have  been  and  never  will  be. 
.  .  .  The  hands  only  work  twelve  hours 
a  day  in  my  mill,  and  I  don't  believe  there 
is  a  child  under  ten." 

"Only  twelve  hours!"  she  murmured. 
"Then  they  have  cut  off  two  hours  in 
twelve  years?  Twelve  hours  a  dav  to 
labour!  Why,  it's  half  one's  life,  isn't 
it  ?" 

Her  tone  was  scarcely  audible ;  she  did 
not  seem  to  be  speaking  to  him. 

Mr.  Ireton  now  leaned  forward  ear- 
nestly. 

"Believe  me  .  .  .  the  very  kindest 
thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  leave  them 
alone.  Let  them  rationally  progress  in  the 
same  ratio  that  all  the  maufacturing 
world  has  progressed.    .    .    ." 

"In  twelve  more  years,"  she  inter- 
rupted, "perhaps  you  will  reduce  their 
day's  labour  to  ten  hours!" 

iSe  shook  his  head  leniently  at  her 
obstinacy  and  said: 

"My  mills  are  the  Ireton  mills  .  .  . 
they  are  fifty  miles  from  Rexington.  I 
have  my  own  railroad — indeed,  it  is  quite 
a  little  kingdom:  and,  in  spite  of  your 
prejudices.  I  think  if  vou  could  see  them 
you  would  do  me  the  justice  to  say  I  rule 
as  well  as  I  can.     ,     .     ." 


CHAPTER  II. 

Jacob  Grisniorc's  history  during  the 
twelve  years  that  had  elapsed  since  his 
wife  left  him  had  been  unqualifiedly  suc- 
cessful.    The  company  he  represented, 
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the  largest  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line,  comprised  as  well  mills  in  Lowell 
and  Lawrence;  its  prestige  and  profits 
pushed  his  rivals  hard.  Crompton's 
stockholders  had  reason  to  rub  their 
hands  with  content.  Crompton  paid 
twelve  per  cent.,  and  it  was  rumoured, 
and  hushed,  and  whispered  again  that 
there  were  mills  whose  glorious  dividends 
went  beyond  the  twenty  per  cents. 
There  was  no  stock  on  the  market,  and 
Grismore  himself  was  the  largest  holder. 
He  was  a  very  unhappy  man,  when  he 
had  time  to  acknowledge  it.  The  shock 
and  chagrin  of  his  wife's  flight,  the 
knowledge  of  how  utterly  she  must  de- 
spise him,  were  the  greatest  humiliations 
he  had  endured.  He  wrote  to  her  several 
times;  his  letters  were  returned  to  him, 
unopened.  He  never  knew  her  where- 
abouts; she  completely  eluded  him,  and 
after  five  years  of  actual  suffering  and 
grief  he  abandoned  the  search  and  her 
memory  as  as  far  as  he  could,  and  read- 
justed his  life.  Regarding  the  girl  she 
bad  taken  with  her  he  made  no  inquiries ; 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  mill-hands  had 
become  his  wife's  companion  and  he  was 
shut  out  perhaps  bruised  him  to  a  pecu- 
liarly successful  degree.  No  one  volun- 
teered to  Jacob  Grismore  any  information 
he  did  not  seek,  and  he  was  ignorant  even 
of  the  spinner's  name. 

One  afternoon  in  the  early  winter  of 
190 —  word  was  brought  him  that  a  lady 
had  called  to  see  him. 

He  went  downstairs  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  there  rose  as  he  entered  a 
woman  in  deep  mourning,  so  lovely  as  to 
summon  to  his  surprised  thoughts  all  the 
past  emotions  of  his  life.  A  faint  odour 
of  delicious  perfume  filled  the  air  of  the 
room.  The  visitor  did  not  extend  her 
hand  to  him.  She  bowed  very  coldly, 
and  said  in  a  musical  voice,  with  a  slight 
foreign  accent : 

"I  am  Mrs.  Morgan's  adopted  daugh- 
ter, Mr.  Grismore.  I  have  come  at  her 
wish  ...  to  see  you  ...  to  tell 
you  of  her  all  you  care  to  know." 

Mrs.  Grismore's  intense  and  generous 
nature  was  fired,  to  the  last,  with  a  desire 
to  leave  what  good  results  behind  she 
could  of  a  career  broken  and  destroyed. 
Her  directions  to  the  messenger  had  been 
minute  and  ardent.  What  there  was  of 
regret  and  remorse  and  pain 
Amanda   was   to   soothe   if   she   could. 


What  there  was  of  good  in  that  per- 
verted character  .  .  .  the  emissary 
was  to  arouse  as  she  might.   . 

Before  her  the  man,  whom  she  aston- 
ished and  took  by  surprise,  paled  under 
his  florid  complexion.  Rebellion  awoke 
in  him  at  his  impotence  to  call  to  life 
the  years  whose  passing  had  taken  youth 
and  pleasure  from  him  and  made  him  in 
the  eyes  of  his  wife  and  this  woman  a 
hated  thing.  He  searched  in  vain  for 
something  to  say,  and  fell  naturally  upon 
his  soul-corroding  obsession. 

"Sit  down,  won't  you?"  He  motioned 
to  a  sofa  by  the  window.  "My  wife  left  a 
considerable  fortune,  an  income  of  some- 
thing like  forty  thousand  a  year.    .    .    ." 

The  visitor  blushed  painfully  red. 

"The  letters  I  have,  the  papers  will 
inform  you  that  Mrs.  Morgan  made  me 
her  heir.    .    .    /' 

And  thus  the  conversation  opened  be- 
tween Mr.  Grismore  and  a  former  spin- 
ner in  his  mills. 

With  the  sentiment  strong  in  her  that 
she  must  completely  fulfil  her  friend's 
wishes  to  her  utmost  power,  Amanda  ac- 
cepted Mr.  Grismore's  invitation  to  visit 
at  his  home.  The  woman  with  her  was 
a  companion  and  servant,  a  faithful  old 
servant  who  had  accompanied  Mrs.  Gris- 
more in  her  exile.  Thus  matronised,  she 
took  up  her  abode  reluctantly  in  the  Gris- 
more mansion  for  a  short  time. 

She  was  given  the  same  room  in  which 
she  had  awakened  after  leaving  the  mill, 
Mrs.  Grismore's  study  opening  off  it  was 
unchanged,  and  once  again  introduced 
into  scenes  which,  although  never  famil- 
iar, had  been  indelibly  impressed  upon 
her  mind.  She  found  that  she  remem- 
bered every  detail. 

She  had  gone  out  of  this  house  with 
a  stranger,  she  came  back  to  it  to  find 
everything  recalling  Mrs.  Grismore,  a 
summoner  of  the  loyalest,  gentlest  memo- 
ries a  loving  heart  could  hold. 

Unusual  in  the  case  of  these  feminine 
enterprises,  where  a  barren  woman  seeks 
by  the  introduction  of  another's  child 
into  her  heart  to  find  consolation,  this  had 
been  successful.  Never  for  a  moment 
was  the  adoption  of  Amanda  regretted 
by  the  woman  who  had  taken  her  on  the 
most  unguarded  impulse.  She  watched 
the  development  of  the  girl  with  keen  de- 
light  and   astonishment.     She   became 
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hourly  more  beautiful.  Care  and  nour- 
ishment, change  of  scene,  luxury,  did 
wonders  for  the  growing  body  and 
physique  of  the  descendant  of  some  of 
the  oldest  races  of  the  world.  She  grew 
tall  and  supple  and  rounded,  her  move- 
ments slow  and  full  of  suave  indolence 
that  imparted  to  her  every  gesture  and 
motion  fascination  and  charm.  Her 
native  wit  made  her  a  sparkling  compan- 
ion, education  exercised  her  keen  intelli- 
gence and  refined  her  qualities,  already 
of  unusual  order. 

Mrs.  Grismore  found  her  the  best 
teachers  France  and  England  could  sup- 
ply. They  travelled  all  over  the  Conti- 
nent, and  when  Amanda's  education  came 
to  its  end,  Mrs.  Morgan,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed with  no  great  warmth,  suggested 
marriage  to  her  adopted  daughter. 
Amanda  was  lukewarm,  and,  although 
her  opportunities  were  many,  she 
remained  until  Mrs.  Morgan's  death 
heart-whole,  and  apparentlv  with  but 
one  thought  in  the  world — her  adopted 
mother.  No  better  companion  for  a 
dawning  intellect,  for  a  mind  avid  for 
food  and  apt  to  learn,  could  have  been 
chosen  than  this  well-educated,  clear- 
minded  woman,  in  whom  the  natural 
sources  of  joy  and  love,  cruelly  dammed, 
left  the  channel  free  for  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  development.  She  turned  to 
Amanda  with  an  intensity  almost  tragic, 
as  if  determined  to  filch  from  life,  in  this 
object,  the  satisfaction  everything  else 
had  failed  to  give.  It  was  as  though 
Fate  said  to  her :  "If  through  these  chan- 
nels you  are  willing  to  receive  indemnity 
for  your  bankrupt  score  .  .  .  here  is  a 
certain  wealth  for  you !"  And,  as  far 
as  she  could,  Amanda  made  her  bene- 
factress rich.  Graceful  and  gracious,  she 
was  adoringly  grateful  as  well.  She 
called  her  "mother,''  and  soothed  the  ache 
of  disappointed  maternity.  She  clung  to 
the  older  woman  with  warm,  devoted 
arms,  and  brought  tears  of  joy  to  Mrs. 
Morgan's  eyes. 

One  exhibition  of  her  character  had 
greatly  astonished  Mrs.  ^forgan  on  the 
day  they  embarked  from  New  York. 
Amanda  pressed  to  her  side  as  the  ship 
left  port. 

"We  suttinly  ain't  goin'  to  see  Rex- 
ington  fer  a  spell?" 

"Never  again,  please  Heaven  I" 

Amanda  had  a  fashion  of  laying  her 


hand  unexpectedly  on  Mrs.  Morgan^ 
and,  although  her  grasp  was  not  strong, 
it  instantly  claimed  close  attention. 

"You-all  suttinly  will  dew  sumpin'  fer 
me?" 

"If  I  can,  Amanda." 

"Don't  never  speak  to  me  T)out  et 
,  .  ."  she  stammered.  "Never  say 
nothin'  to  me  'bout  the  mill  .  .  .  nor 
them  thayre." 

If  by  some  miracle  the  young  g^rl 
could  have  seen  the  bleeding  heart  of  the 
older  woman,  could  have  known  Mrs. 
Morgan's  utter  desire  to  blot  out  and  to 
efface  America  and  Rexington,  she  could 
not  have  better  framed  her  simple  re- 
quest. 

Mrs.  Morgan  put  her  arm  around  her 
adopted  child,  and  looked  down  at 
Amanda. 

"It  is  a  bargain,"  she  said  in  a  suffo- 
cated voice.  "Rexington  is  oflF  the  map 
of  the  world  for  you  and  me." 


CHAPTER  III. 

Amanda  had  been  several  days  a  guest 
at  Mr.  Grismore's,  and  to  him  it  was  as 
if  after  long-continued  winter  a  sudden 
spring  had  marvellously  come.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  beautiful  woman,  whose 
graceful  movements  were  a  pleasure  to 
see,  whose  voice  was  delicious  to  hear, 
filled  his  desolate  hours  with  a  light  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  spare.  He  thought 
intently  of  her,  and,  able  hitherto  to  over- 
ride every  obstacle  between  himself  and 
his  desires,  he  began  seriously  to  con- 
sider her  as  a  possible  wife. 

He  came  abruptly  one  evening  into  the 
little  studv  which  had  been  his  wife's, 
and  found  Amanda  before  the  table  writ- 
ing. She  looked  up  at  this  entrance;  his 
hands  were  full  of  newspaper  clippings 
which  he  brandished  before  her  eyes. 

"To  the  infernal  deuce  with  this 
Henry  Euston!" 

His  pronunciation  of  the  name  con- 
stantly in  her  thoughts  was  unexpected, 
and  his  address  seemed  personal.  She 
coloured  violently. 

Grismore  continued  furiously :  "See 
what  importance  these  idiotic  reporters 
give  to  this  man!  Four  hundred  dip- 
pings have  been  sent  me,  from  every 
paper  in  the  United  States,  I  should  say. 
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His  last  speech  quoted  at  length.  Who 
goes  to  hear  him  in  the  barracks  where 
he  hangs  out,  Fd  like  to  know?  Have 
you  heard  of  him?" 

He  questioned  his  guest  in  his  excite- 
ment. 

**I  have  read  of  the  disturbances,"  she 
replied,  "and  I  saw  there  was  a  leader. 
But  his  name  hasn't  been  mentioned." 

Amanda  leaned  forward,  and  took  up 
one  of  the  newspaper  clippings. 

Mr.  Grismore  continued:  "He  brought 
his  fanaticism  to  a  heat  in  the  Foster 
mills.  Why,  I  consider  this  man  Fos- 
ter's murderer!  Ten  years  ago,  a  little 
more  or  less,  I  understand  Euston  was  a 
drunken  weaver — a  reprobate — kept  on 
in  the  mills  by  charity;  now  he's  trying 
to  run  our  concerns  for  us  ...  to 
overturn  the  reasonable  laws  between  em- 
ployer and  employe.  He  went  in  dis- 
guise to  the  Foster  Mills  one  day.  Find- 
ing in  one  of  the  rooms  children  he 
thought  too  young  to  work,  he  stalked 
out  at  noon  with  a  child  in  each  hand, 
and  the  next  day  a  committee  of  one  or 
two  half-witted  mill-hands  called  on 
Foster,  and  informed  him  that  unless 
every  child  was  taken  off  the  night-shift 
the  mill  would  be  cleared.  Of  course, 
Foster  resisted — refused  to  recognise  this 
Bedlamite,  but  Euston's  power  is  so 
ridiculously  strong  amongst  the  hands 
that  after  a  harangue  or  two  he  talked 
the  whole  weaving-room  over.  The  mills 
struck;  they  carried  on  that  strike  four 
weeks — four  weeks!"  Grismore  repeated, 
flattening  his  hand  down  on  the  table. 
"And  God  knows  where  they  got  their 
food  from !  Just  see  what  blind  sheep  they 
are  I  Poor  Foster  held  out  as  long  as  he 
could.  His  orders  were  coming  in  from 
the  East,  and  he  could  not  get  man, 
woman,  or  child  to  go  to  Peovallon. 
Just  as  he  was  about  to  cave  in  and 
grant  their  request,  what  do  you  think 
the  whole  seven  hundred  hands  did? 
Vamoosed  the  district  for  another  mill! 
I  suppose  Foster  had  gotten  all  worn 
out  with  the  fight  ...  at  any 
rate,  he  just  put  a  bullet  through  his 
head.     .     .     ." 

To  the  absorbed,  attentive  interest  of 
his  guest  Mr.  Grismore  gave  this  most 
interesting  information,  which  roused  in 
her  a  dozen  wonders ;  and  she  was  about 
to  question  him  as  skilfully  as  she  might, 
when  his  manner  altered  with  surprising 


rapidity — from  the  irritated  business 
man's  to  the  personal. 

"But  I  shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  if 
you  were  something  of  a  socialist  your- 
self ?  I  suppose  you  have  kept  all  kinds 
of  bitter  memories  against  us  here, 
haven't  you,  little  g^rl?" 

His  voice  was  disagreeably  caressing. 
Amanda  made  no  reply. 

"I  won't  recall  those  days,  of  course," 
he  went  on.  "Nobody  to  look  at  you 
would  ever  suppose  you  were  ever  any- 
thing but  a  lady.  You  must  have  had 
deuced  good  blood  in  you." 

His  address  was  irritating,  but  the 
news  that  he  had  unconsciously  given  her, 
the  veil  he  had  torn  from  her  past,  im- 
pressed, shook  her  beyond  what  she  had 
expected  to  feel  when  Henry  Euston's 
existence  should  again  be  made  known. 
Her  heart  beat  fast,  and  her  hands  were 
cold.    In  her  silence  Grismore  repeated: 

"You  don't,  of  course,  remember  Rex- 
ington  clearly,  do  you?" 

From  the  handful  of  clippings  she  had 
been  mechanically  folding  together  she 
looked  up  at  him,  as  though  she  reluc- 
tantly considered  a  personality  so  un- 
pleasant and  unsympathetic  that  it  re- 
quired all  her  control  to  regard  it. 
Grismore's  smile  still  lingered  on  his 
face. 

"I  remember  it  all."  His  presence,  his 
attitude,  and  what  he  had  said  and  im- 
plied— the  facts  on  the  black-and-white 
printed  lines  of  the  news-clippings — ^werc 
tense  and  absorbing  to  her;  she  :could 
scarcely  breathe.  "Of  course  I  remem- 
ber every  detail.  These  people  would  find 
me  changed,  but  I  am  in  reality  a  cotton- 
mill  hand." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Nonsense,"  he  contradicted — ^"non- 
sense !" 

In  spite  of  herself,  her  expression  was 
unfriendly  as  she  met  his  eyes,  and  he 
had  a  sudden  fear  she  might  take  violent 
parti  pris  for  the  people,  through  senti- 
mentality, or,  very  naturally,  because  of 
her  own  past;  although  (he  thought  to 
himself)  "she  ought  to  feel  just  the  other 
way,  and  thank  Heaven  she's  out  of  that 
muck." 

"Come  ...  no  socialism  here!" 
he  exclaimed,  with  an  attempt  at  light- 
ness. "No  sentimentality  over  a  lot  of 
miserable,  discontented  cotton-spinners. 
I    won't    have    you    interesting    your- 
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self   in   them,   or   going   near  the   mill 
towns.     .     .     /' 

But,  as  the  guest  sprang  up  from  the 
table  like  lightning,  he  saw  his  mistake. 

"Oh,  what  do  you  mean,  to  speak  to 
me  like  that?"  she  exclaimed. 

His  heart  fairly  stood  still. 

"Nothing,  nothing — I  didn't  mean 
.  .  .  I  beg  your  pardon.  You  are 
quite  free  to  go  where  you  like — do  what 
you  like!"  He  feared  he  had  offended 
her  so  that  she  would  leave  his  house. 
That  she  should  not  do  I  He  would  con- 
trol himself,  overcome,  keep  down  every 
feeling  that  could  antagonise  this  girl 
with  tfie  darkening  eyes  and  the  beautiful 
glowing  skin.  She  should  not  go.  He 
would  do  everything  in  the  world  to  keep 
her  .  .  .  not  a  few  days,  but  for 
ever.  "I  get  so  carried  away,"  he  apolo- 
gised, his  face  paling,  "by  certain  ways 
and  means  the  Union  takes  in  the  State, 
that  it  has  spoiled  my  temper." 

She  bent  over  the  table,  her  hands  lost 
among  the  piles  of  loose  newspaper  no- 
tices. Her  eyes  sparkled.  She  raised 
them,  and  said  quickly: 

"I  owe  everything  in  my  life  to  Mrs. 
Morgan.  I  adored  her;  I  adore  her 
memory."  (And,  too  sincere  in  the  full 
meaning  of  her  words  to  permit  herself 
the  discourtesy  of  telling  Grismore  what 
she  thought  of  him,  she  tried  to  conceal 
her  loathing.)  "Whatever  my  senti- 
ments regarding  the  labour  question  may 
be,  for  her  sake  I  will  say  nothing  to 
offend  you." 

Thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself,  he 
came  toward  her,  and  said  in  as  genial  a 
tone  as  he  knew: 

"I  am  all  upset.  I  am  nervous.  .  .  ." 
His  hand  trembled ;  he  wore  a  gold  seal- 
ring.  It  shone  hard  and  yellow  on  his 
hand.  "Shake  hands,  little  girl."  His 
tone  was  almost  imploring.  "I  get  aw- 
fully boorish  down  here,  with  nothing 
but  niggers  and  mills  to  look  at.  You'll 
have  to  forgive  me." 

Just  here  the  negro  butler  pushed  open 
the  half-closed  door,  and  said : 

"Thar's  a  gemmen  downstairs  for  Mr. 
Grismore." 

"Damn  him !  he  can't  see  me." 

"He  says  it's  'bout  the  strikes,  suh." 

"What's  his  name?" 

"Dunno." 

Grismore  thrust  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets, and  turned  away  from  his  guest. 


sir?" 


"A  gentleman  or  a  mill-hand?" 
"Suttinly  is  a  real  gemman,  suh." 
"I've  got  to  see  him,  I  suppose,"  said 
he  reluctantly  and  over  his  shoulder.   "I 
wish  it  were  Euston ;  I'd  tar  and  feather 
him,  and  send  him  home  on  a  shutter." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

When  Mr.  Grismore  entered  his  li- 
brary, a  tall  man  came  quickly  forward 
from  where  he  had  been  standing  in  the 
window. 

With  a  sharp  gesture,  he  said,  "Well, 
and  gave  an  inquiring  nod  to  the 
man,  who  was  a  stranger  to  him. 

"I  am  beneath  your  roof,  if  not  quite 
under  false  pretences — not  frankly,"  said 
the  gentleman.  "Your  servant  didn't  ask 
my  name ;  if  I  had  volunteered  it,  I  don't 
believe  you  would  have  seen  me.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  may  be  glad  to  do  so — 
I  am  Henry  Euston." 

Mr.  Grismore  threw  his  head  back, 
laughed  disagreeably,  and  pointed  his 
thumb  out  toward  the  door. 

"When  my  man  told  me  someone  was 
here,  I  said  that  I  wished  to  God  it  were 
you !  I  won't  say  what  I  promised  to  do ; 
it  is  too  sincere !" 

The  guest  bowed,  his  face  unclouded 
by  the  rude  greeting. 

"Of  course,  you  can't  be  friendly  to 
me,"  he  said  quietly.  "I  have  come  to 
make  you  a  proposition  regarding  the 
present  state  of  affairs.  If  you  don't  care 
to  hear,  I  will  go  at  once." 

Beyond  his  sneering  hatred,  Grismore 
felt  a  natural  curiosity  regarding  the 
man.  He  didn't  want  to  confess  that  he 
was  glad  to  have  a  look  at  him,  but  it 
was  a  fact.    He  said  curtly : 

"You  are  right;  you  are  here  under 
false  pretences,  but  I  dare  say  it's  your 
way  I  You  won't  get  very  far  with  your 
errand,  however,  if  you  expect  me  to  tell 
you  what  I  think  of  your  codes  of  ac- 
tion I" 

"No,"  accepted  Euston,  "possibly  not." 

Mr.  Grismore  sat  back  in  a  big  chair, 
under  the  light  of  a  green-shaded  stu- 
dent's lamp.  His  guest  was  still  standing. 

"Last  night  I  sent  a  committee  to  see 
you,  Mr.  Grismore.  .  .  ."  And  Gris- 
more half  sprang  out  of  his  chair. 

"A  committee!"  he  exclaimed.  "Why, 
haven't  you   found  out  yet  that  there 
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doesn't  exist  anything  of  that  kind  down 

here?" 

"I  thought  there  did/'  deprecated  the 
other.  "They  thought  there  did!  One 
of  the  fellows  was  a  man  who  has  been 
a  weaver  in  the  South  for  twenty  years. 
He  is  an  honest,  sober,  toiling  chap,  and 
it  seems  to  me — as  it  did  to  him — that 
he  should  have  some  voice  in  his  fate. 
.  .  .  The  other  was  an  expert  ma- 
chinist who  has  worked  in  four  countries 
of  the  world.  He  drifted  here  to  Cromp- 
ton.  He  speaks  four  languages;  he  is 
intelligent;  he  has  run  the  Crompton 
machines  for  five  years  with  only  one 
break  in  his  time.  I  have  thought — and 
others  have  thought — that  his  points  of 
view  might  be  not  without  interest.  The 
others     .     .     ." 

Euston  spoke  at  first  very  slowly,  then 
his  words  gaining  rapidity,  the  sentences 
developed  great  velocity,  and  ran  fast  one 
on  the  other  until  the  hearer  was  carried 
along  against  his  will.  The  voice  of  this 
man  had  been  the  shaking,  trembling 
organ  of  a  confirmed  drunkard.  He  had 
controlled  it  that  it  might  become  the 
voice  of  the  people.  It  was  the  distinct 
expression  of  his  own  character — a  pho- 
tograph of  himself.  Vibrant  and  full  of 
feeling,  its  tremolo  controlled,  it  swung 
finally  compassionate  and  compelling,  as 
at  length,  quite  beyond  his  empire,  it  car- 
ried the  hearers  and  himself  on  its  tide. 

The  manufacturer  furiously  inter- 
rupted: "/  don't  care  a  who  the 

others  are!  If  youVe  come  here  to  ha- 
rangue me  about  the  agreeable  characters 
of  my  mill-hands,  you  can  spare  your 
breath  to  cool  your  porridge!  Those 
people  are  to  me  just  so  much  capital, 
and  if  they  don't  pay  the  per  cent,  they 
ought  to,  why,  it's  a  poor  investment. 
And  when  I  get  out,  it  will  be  the  worse 
for  Rexington  and  for  these  fools  too 
(although  they  wouldn't  acknowledge  it 
at  the  starving  point!).  As  for  your 
committees" — and  he  laughed  and 
snapped  his  fingers — "why,  you  might  as 
well  seild  me  half  a  dozen  of  the  mules 
the  niggers  drive  round  here,  and  ask 
me  to  recognise  themT 

In  his  fury  he  leaned  forward  out  of 
his  chair,  but  suddenly  he  controlled  him- 
self, unconsciously  stimulated  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  before  him  to  decency. 

"I  have  told  you  through  the  papers 
(and  I  guess  I  have  made  it  pretty  gen- 


erally understood)  that  I  recognise  no 
committee  of  any  federation  or  corpora- 
tion whatsoever.  If  I  know  it,  I  will  not 
have  a  Union  man  in  my  mills.  Haven't 
you  and  your  half-witted  friends  got  that 
into  your  heads  yet?" 

Whether  Euston  felt  that  this  man 
could  not  insult  him,  or  whether  years  of 
anguish  and  endurance  and  control  had 
rendered  it  possible  for  him  to  bite  dust, 
eat  dust  with  apparent  relish,  at  all  events 
he  made  no  sign  that  he  was  not  enjoying 
his  reception. 

"You  have  made  it  clear,  Mr.  Gris- 
more,  to  my  friends  and  me,  but  we  do 
not  accept  it." 

This  was  too  much  for  Grismore. 

"You  don't !"  he  sneered.  "And  what 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

Euston  did  not  reply.  He  had  no  de- 
sire to  goad  the  manufacturer  to  a  more 
hideous  display  of  temper,  and  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  forced  to  resent  the  atti- 
tude of  a  man  whom  he  despised. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 
the  other  repeated,  reading  in  Euston's 
silence  a  certain  hesitation  that  pleased 
him. 

"That  question  I  cannot  answer  to- 
night." And  now  he  accelerated  his 
speech,  and  threw  a  little  more  life  into 
it.  "You  have  permitted  me  to  remain 
in  your  house  these  few  moments ;  I  can- 
not fail  to  see  that  you  do  not  make  me 
welcome,  and  I  only  irritate  you  unwill- 
ingly; therefore,  let  me  say,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  what  I  came  to  say  and  go. 
You  know  Mr.  Foster's  mills  are  to  "be 
sold  at  auction  next  week.  Unless  you 
buy  these  mills,  as  I  hear  you  think  of 
doing,  they  will  go  to  a  company  whose 
heads  are  friendly  to  the  Union.  These 
friendly  manufacturers  are  very  rich,  you 
will  find,  when  you  come  to  bid  against 
them."  He  paused  for  a  moment.  "And 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  if  you  will  give 
me  your  word  to-night  that  you  will 
recognise  the  committee  sent  to  your 
house,  the  Penvallon  Mills  will  fall  under 
your  first  bid  without  opposition  from 
any  other  party,  and  there  will  be  no 
strike  at  Crompton  this  week  or  the  next 
week.  I  believe  I  can  safely  vouch  that 
if  you  care  to  show  this  friendly  feeling, 
you  will  not  have  cause  to  regret  it." 

Grismore's  face  had  grown  white;  he 
was  tapping  his  gold  seal-ring  gently 
against  the  table. 
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".  .  .  If  you  refuse,  however,  to 
recognise  us,  and  persist  in  your  antago- 
nism, Crompton  will  eventually  strike, 
Penvallon  will  go  to  the  favourable 
parties,  and  we  will  fill  the  mills  with 
Union  operatives.  I  need  not  have  told 
you  this  ...  I  need  not  have  con- 
sidered you.  I  have  done  so  only,  be- 
cause it  seems  in  the  course  of  life  a  ter- 
rible mistake  that  you,  who  can  control 
so  much  and  so  well,  should  not  work 
with  us,  instead  of  against  us.  1  may 
close  with  you  to-night  with  any  agree- 
ment I  see  fit.  When  I  leave  this  house 
the  opportunity  goes  with  me.  I  render 
myself  to  my  chiefs  in  Washington,  and 
from  their  attitude  1  cannot  believe  this 
proposition  will  repeat  itself." 

The  cotton  king's  eyes  fairly  popped 
out  of  his  head.  Under  them  the  flesh 
rose  puffily ;  his  fingers  worked ;  he  ad- 
vanced his  chin  toward  the  speaker. 

**What  a  damned  scoundrel  you  are!" 
he  said  very  low.  "What  a  hatful  of 
presumption  you  have  got!  You  are 
nothing  but  a  half- reformed  drunkard,  a 
mill-hand  yourself,  well-spoken  and 
smooth-tongued  enough ;  you  are  nothing 

but  a  tool — a  paid  tool !     You  tell 

these  poor  wretches  that  you  despise 
ME" — he  breathed  hard — "you  curse  me 
and  my  dealings.  Why,  these  fools  pay 
you  out  of  their  savings,  and  your  chiefs 
pay  you,  and  you  bleed  tliem  at  both  ends. 
To-morrow  you  will  turn  them  out  of 
good  work  and  from  the  gaining  of  hon- 
est money.  You  make  of  them  lawbreak- 
ers and  idlers  and  discontents.  You  are 
a  menace,"  he  said — "a  menace  to  good 
society.  You  are  an  exhibition  of  the 
most  dangerous  class  our  country  has 
got." 

He  paused  for  breath,  thrust  his  hands 
in  his  trousers  pockets,  and  threw  out 
his  chest.     He  inspired  himself. 

"You  ought  to  be  put  in  gaol.  Seventy 
years  ago,  if  you  had  talked  as  you  do  in 
another  country,  you  would  have  been 
hung.  Do  your  worst  with  your  meet- 
ing and  your  corporations  I  I  am  not 
afraid  of  you.  I  can  stand  out  against 
the  lot  of  you,  and  I  have  half  a  mind  to 
call  a  lockout  at  my  mills  and  bring 
in  a  lot  of  Dagos,  if  it  costs  my  last 
cent." 

Euston  was  moved,  but  all  his  feelings 
he  kept  to  himself,  back  of  his  deep,  pas- 
sionate eyes  and  the  stem  mask  of  his 


pallid  face.    He  turned  towards  the  door ; 

it  was  wide  open  to  the  hall. 

Anyone  passing  in  the  corridor  could 
have  heard  the  manufacturer's  angry 
voice  .  .  .  anyone  passing  in  the 
corridor  .  .  .  anyone  a  little  way 
down  the  hall  in  the  shadow  of  the  stair- 
case— standing  close  by  the  newel-post, 
clasping  the  balustrade  with  trembling 
hands — could  have  heard  the  voice  that 
replied  to  this  stonn  of  vulgar  and  brutal 
excess. 

"This  is  your  answer,  Mr.  Grismore?" 

And  after  another  furious  outbreak 
from  the  manufacturer,  "Good-night." 

Mr.  Grismore,  who  had  not  succeeded 
in  tearing  from  his  guest  any  sign  of  irri- 
tation, now  said: 

"...  I  want  you  to  understand  that 
my  doors  are  shut  to  you,  sir;  and  if 
you  care  to  disregard  this,  you  do  so  at 
your  own  risk." 

Here  a  drawer  opened  and  closed.  The 
listener  at  the  newel-post  sprang  for- 
ward, but  there  was  nothing  to  fear. 
Grismore  put  the  pistol  he  had  taken 
out  of  the  drawer  down  on  the  table. 

''Now  you  know  what  your  welcome 
will  be  here." 

"When  I  come  again,"  Euston  said,  '7 
shall  come  prepared," 

The  curtains  were  pushed  open,  and  a 
tall  man,  bowed  from  the  shoulders,  came 
out  of  the  room,  pulled  his  soft  hat  down 
over  his  head,  and  went  quickly  out  of  the 
front  door. 

After  hurrying  through  the  halls, 
Amanda  gained  her  own  room  before  her 
eavesdropping  had  been  detected;  she 
trembled  so  violently  that  consecutive 
thought  was  impossible.  Then  the  first 
effect  somewhat  tranquillised,  she  was 
able  to  face  the  facts  this  overheard  con- 
versation had  revealed  and  she  loved  to 
wonder,  reflect,  listen  again  in  memory 
to  that  transformed  voice,  and  contem- 
plate what  this  man  had  become!  That 
Henry  Euston!  Impossible!  The  pale, 
overworked  drunkard,  the  ragged,  ex- 
pert weaver  had  vanished,  and  this  man, 
whose  words  swayed  thousands — whose 
power  was  a  thing  to  dread  and  fear — 
had  been  born  in  his  stead. 

What  was  his  environment?  Where 
was  his  wife?  Where  was  her  sister? 
What  pace  had  Lily  Bud  kept  alongside 
this  paragon?  What  was  his  home?  He 
had     one    .    .    .    children,     perhaps. 
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Much — everything     can     transpire     in 

twelve  years. 

Amanda  was  a  lover — ^a  woman  bom 
to  waste  herself,  to  despoil  herself,  to 
prodigally  spend  herself  on  the  object 
adored.  She  could  with  bliss  outpour  at 
the  feet  of  the  man  she  loved  her  precious- 
most  treasures,  and  from  the  sacrifice 
have  gone  forth  to  a  life  of  utter  depriva- 
tion, and  been  not  wholly  wretched. 
Women  capable  of  such  adoration  are 
never  quite  entirely  unhappy — can  never 
be  quite  destroyed.  A  feeling  that,  de- 
spite ties  which  might  sever  them,  Eus- 
ton  might  need  her  still  came  like  a  balm. 
Passion — and,  above  all,  when  its  desire 
is  illegitimate  —  snatches  any  straw 
jvhich  will  carry  it  toward  the  vortex. 
This  brought  with  it  a  positive  glow,  and 
she  drew  her  chair  to  the  window,  and 
seated  herself  to  continue,  more  at  peace, 
her  reflections. 

She  had  not  yet  realised  how  above 
everything  she  had  longed  to  see  this 
man  again.  She  only  asked  herself  the 
question,  What  can  I  do  to  help  him? 
How  can  I  make  use  of  myself  for  him 
now? 

Her  income  in  his  hands  would  be  a 
powerful  instrument  of  good. 

To  recognise  Euston  at  this  present 


time  and  frankly  espouse  his  cause  would 
entail  her  professing  enmity  to  Mr.  Gris- 
more — ^an  enmity  hourly  growing  more 
keen.  Before  flying  from  his  roof  and 
taking  up  arms  against  him  and  his  poli- 
cies, she  very  naturally  questioned :  **  Will 
it  not  do  signal  harm  to  him  if  I  take 
such  an  emphatic  stand,  and  who  can 
tell  but  that  here,  under  this  very  roof, 
I  may  be  able  to  accomplish  more  than 
in  any  other  way?  If  Mr.  Grismore  is 
really  friendly  to  me,  he  will,  at  least  for 
a  few  days,  listen  to  my  points  of  view. 
I  may  work  subtly  for  this  cause.  Eus- 
ton's  attitude  (from  what  she  had 
gathered  as  she  listened)  was  kindly. 
He  appeared  to  wish  to  palliate  Grismore. 
She,  too,  would  palliate  this  tyrant,  and 
if  Euston's  gentleness  was  in  itsdf  a 
stinging  irritation  to  the  manufacturer, 
hers;  the  woman's  attitude,  should  score. 
The  idea  of  immolating  herself — for  this 
she  must  do  if  she  consented  to  remain 
under  Grismore's  roof — ^pleased  her.  She 
took  sentimental  pleasure  in  the  thought 
that,  tmknown  to  Euston,  she  would  work 
for  him,  and  that  he  could  not  thank  her 
for  so  doing. 

"If" — and  she  spoke  aloud — "I  can 
only  succeed!  If  I  can  only  make  Mr. 
Grismore  do  what  I  want !" 


(To  be  continued.) 
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American  Book  Company: 

Exercises  in  Algebra.  By  Edward  R.  Rob- 
bins  and  Frederick  H.  Somerville. 

La  Vida  es  Sueno.  By  D.  Pedro  Calderon 
de  la  Barca.  With  notes  and  vocabulary 
by  William  Wistar  Comfort 

A  Brief  German  Course.  By  C.  F.  Kayser 
and  F.  Monteser. 

School  Chemistry.    By  Elroy  M.  Avery. 
Educational. 

Essay  on  Addison.  By  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay.  Edited  by  Charles  Flint  Mc- 
Clumpha. 

An  addition  to  the  Gateway  series. 
The  editor  has  endeavoured  to  make 


this  volume  simple,  attractive  and  help- 
ful to  the  student 

Four  American  Indians.  By  Edson  L.  Whit- 
ney and  Frances  M.  Perry. 

A  book  for  young  Americans.  Sto- 
ries about  King  Philip,  Pontiac,  Te- 
cumseh  and  Osceola. 

Five  Little  Strangers  and  How  They  Came 
to  live  in  America.  By  Julia  Augusta 
Schwartz. 

Stories  about  The  Little  Red  Child, 
The  Little  White  Child,  The  Little 
Black  Child,  The  Little  Yellow  ChUd, 
and  The  Little  Brown  Child  are  here 
told. 

Commercial  Law.    By  D.  Curtis  Crana 

This  book  aims  to  present  to  tiie 
bosineM  man  those  fundamental  prin- 
ciples whicb  he  will  SMMt  fraqnentl/ 
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find  of  value  to  him,  and  which  the 
teacher  of  Commercial  Law  will  regard 
most  useful  to  his  classes. 

L).  Appleton  and  Company: 

India.   By  Sir  Thomas  Hungerford  Holdich. 

The  author  has  relied  chiefly  on  de- 
scriptive methods  of  treating  the  infi- 
nite variety  of  the  geographical  configu- 
ration and  the  geographical  distributions 
of  India,  rather  than  on  statistics  and 
details.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  each  of 
the  following  subjects:  Early  India, 
The  Geography  of  the  Frontier — Ba- 
luchistan, The  Geography  of  the  Fron- 
tier— Afghanistan,  Kashmir  and  The 
Himalayas,  The  Geography  of  the 
Indian  Peninsula,  Assam,  Burma,  and 
Ceylon,  The  People  of  India,  Political 
Geography,  Agriculture  and  Revenue, 
Railways,  Minerals  and  Climate. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company: 

Narratives  of  the  Career  of  Hernando  De 
Soto.  Edited  with  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Edward  Gaylord  Bourne. 

A  story  of  De  Soto's  career  and  of 
his  exploration  of  the  South,  given  in 
full  from  the  original  narratives.  These 
narratives,  edited  by  Professor  Bourne, 
present  interesting  facts  concerning 
American  history. 

Albert  Morris  Bagby: 

"Mammy  Rosie."    By  Albert  Morris  Bagby. 

An  ex-slave  gives  in  her  negro  dia- 
lect a  number  of  sketches  of  New  York 
and  Newport  society  people  as  she  saw 
them.  By  means  of  information  ob- 
tained by  eavesdropping  she  guides  the 
young  bachelor,  for  whom  she  is  house- 
keeper, safely  through  a  love  affair. 

Bemiger  Brothers: 

The  Middle  Ages.     By  Thomas  J.  Shahan. 

Various  historical  sketches  dealing 
with  life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  previously 
published  in  Catholic  magazines.  Some 
of  the  subjects  discussed  are  Catholi- 
cism in  the  Middle  Ages,  Justinian  the 
Great,  Gregory  the  Great  and  the  Bar- 
barian World,  The  Results  of  the  Cru- 
sades, etc 

Brentano's: 

The  Florentines.     By  Maurice  V.  Samuels. 

A  play  in  three  acts,  in  which  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,  whose  memoirs  are  well 
known  and  who  is  always  an  interesting 
character,  is  the  central  figure. 

Robert  Grier  Cooke: 

Sceur  Marie.     By  Mary  Randall  Shippey. 

A  poem  dealing  with  the  relation  of 
the  freedom  of  the  soul  from  material 
externals  to  spiritual  perfection. 

Thomas  Y.  Crozvell  and  Company: 

Julius  Caesar.    Edited,  with  notes,  introduc- 
tion, glossary,  lists  of  variorum  readings 


and  selected  criticism,  by  Charlotte  Porter 
and  Helen  A.  Clarke. 

One  of  the  First  Folio  Shakespeare 
series.  This  series  is  a  reproduction  of 
the  First  Folio  text  of  1623,  in  the 
original  spelling  and  ptmctuation. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 

Makers  of  Song.    By  Anna  Alice  Chapin. 

A  collection  of  sketches,  the  aim  of 
which  is  to  point  out  the  men  who  have 
in  the  most  marked  degree  influenced 
the  development,  and  to  enable  students 
to  understand  more  thoroughly  the  his- 
tory of  song. 

R.  F.  Pcnno  and  Company: 

The    First   Stone   and    Other    Stories.     By 
W.  T.  Washburn. 

A  collection  of  fifteen  stories  on 
various  subjects.  Some  of  the  titles  arc 
Madagascar,  Perplexed,  The  Jaundice, 
The  Boss,  A  Mormon  Maiden,  Sleuth, 
Hero  or  Fool,  Half  a  Dozen  Raw,  etc. 

Henry  Frowde: 

Murray's  Small  Classical  Atlas.     Edited  by 
G.  B.  Grundy. 

An  atlas  covering  the  countries  de- 
scribed in  Ancient  History  and  the 
Bible.  It  aims  to  show,  with  the  necessary 
prominence,  the  natural  features  of  the 
country,  to  so  arrange  the  names  as  to 
make  each  perfectly  clear,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  book  so  inexpensive  as  to 
be  within  the  means  of  all  students. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company: 

The  Buccaneers.    By  Henry  M.  Hyde. 

A  story  of  the  Black  Flag  in  business. 
Since  its  appearance  as  a  serial  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  it  has  been  re- 
constructed and  enlarged.  The  novel 
deals  with  the  clashing  of  two  large 
firms.  A  love  story  runs  through  the 
book. 

The  Grafton  Press: 

Little  Love  Stories  of  Manhattan.    By  Mel- 
ville Chater. 

A  score  and  more  of  love  stories  orig- 
inally published  for  a  Sunday  news- 
paper. They  are  all  studies  of  life  in 
New  York  City. 

Rachel.    A  Stoiy  of  the  Great  Deluge.    By 
Ernest  U.  Smith. 

The  author  aims,  by  means  of  science, 
history,  and  the  Bible,  to  prove  the  loca- 
tion of  the  lands  of  "Eden"  and  "Nod" ; 
to  give  a  full  account  of  the  great  del- 
uge which  separated  Noah  and  his  de- 
scendants from  the  rest  of  mankind;  to 
describe  the  route  taken  by  the  ark, 
showing  the  waters  traversed  by  same, 
and  giving  the  landing  place  of  that 
structure ;  and  to  give  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  American  Indians,  show- 
ing that  portion  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere first  inhabited  by  them,  and  nam- 
ing the  race  from  which  they  originated. 
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Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

Psychology.     By  James  Rowland  Angell. 

An  attempt  to  set  forth  in  an  ele- 
mentary way  the  generally  accepted 
facts  and  principles  bearing  upon  the 
functional  and  genetic  phases  of  psycho- 
logical inquiry,  so  far  as  they  pertain 
to  the  mind  of  man. 

B.  IV.  Huebsch: 

Moral    Education.      By    Edward    Howard 
Griggs. 

Professor  Griggs  defines  the  aim  of 
the  book  as  "a  study,  as  exhaustive  as 
I  could  make  it,  of  the  whole  problem 
of  moral  culture :  its  purpose  in  relation 
to  our  society,  and  all  the  means  through 
which  that  purpose  can  be  attained.  My 
aim  has  been  sanity  and  not  novelty, 
.  .  .  to  see  'steadily  and  whole'  both 
human  life  and  the  process  of  moral 
culture  that  leads  to  it  and  makes  pos- 
sible the  happiest  and  most  helpful  liv- 
ing." The  work  is  intended  as  a  guide 
for  parents  and  teachers,  a  text  for 
classes  studying  the  subject  of  moral 
education  in  normal  schools  and  univer- 
sities, and  as  an  effort  at  a  complete 
and  inclusive  view  of  the  problem  for 
all  who  are  interested  in  moral  culture. 

Japan  Publishing  Company: 

Jiu-jitsu.     By  Captain  Harry  H.  Skinner. 

A  treatise  on  the  Japanese  method  of 
attack  and  self-defence — Jiu-jitsu,  which 
translated  literally  means  the  "gentle  art 
of  making  one's  opponent  use  his 
strength  to  his  own  disadvantage."  The 
object  of  the  book  is  to  show  how  the 
reader,  without  the  use  of  weapons  or 
fists,  may  easily  defeat  a  more  powerful 
assailant,  even  though  he  may  be  armed 
with  gun  or  club. 

John  Lane: 

Birds  by  Land  and  Sea.     By  John  Maclair 
Boraston. 

Mr.  Boraston  has  in  this  volume  given 
the  principal  points  gleaned  from  daily 
observation  of  birds  occurring  in  Stret- 
ford,  a  village  near  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, and  surrounding  district,  from 
September.  1902,  until  September,  1903. 
There  are  over  seventy  illustrations 
from  photographs  taken  by  the  author. 

The  Log  of  the  Griffin.    By  Donald  Maxwell. 

The  story  of  a  cruise  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Thames.  The  GriMn  is  a  boat 
built  according  to  Mr.  Maxwell's  in- 
structions. The  book  deals  with  the 
building  of  the  craft,  the  wonder  it 
produced  among  the  simple-minded  in- 
habitants of  Toggenburg,  at  which  place 
it  was  constructed,  and  its  journeys 
both  on  land  and  water. 

The  Manitoban.     By  Henry  H.  Bashford. 

A  romance  dealing  with  Canadian 
pioneer  life  in  Manitoba.    Besides  Rod- 


dy, the  hero,  who  from  boyhood  to 
manhood  had  his  share  in  the  struggles 
of  a  new  country,  the  story  deals  with 
various  types  of  Englishmen  in  the  Do- 
minion. Many  phases  of  frontier  life 
are  portrayed,  an  interesting  one  being 
a  description  of  a  forest  fire. 

Helen  of  Troy,  N.  Y.    By  Wilfrid  S.  Jack- 
son. 

The  story  concerns  two  young  men  of 
London  who  have  been  engaged  in  a 
duel  with  a  German,  arising  from  a 
quarrel  caused  by  their  mutual  love  for 
a  young  American  heiress.  The  plot 
turns  on  the  efforts  which  the  English- 
men and  the  hero  of  the  tale,  a  chance 
passerby  who  has  been  induced  to  be  a 
second,  make  to  flee  from  the  conse- 
quences of  a  supposedly  serious  wound 
sustained  by  the  German.  The  disor- 
dered state  of  affairs  existing  during 
the  recovery  of  the  wounded  man  fur- 
nish amusement  to  the  story. 

J^ongmans,  Green  and  Company: 

The  Temple  of  Art.     By  Ernest  Newland- 
smith. 

This  work  is  a  plea  for  the  higher 
realisation  of  the  artistic  vocation.  It 
deals  with  the  artist's  calling,  the  spirit 
of  true  art,  the  source  of  true  art,  the 
soul  of  art,  the  failure  to  attain  the 
ideal,  the  esteem  of  the  world,  and  the 
true  minstrel.  There  is,  also,  an  essay 
suggesting  an  improvement  in  school- 
music,  and  on  the  cultivation  of  music 
in  the  world. 

McClure,  Phillips  and  Company: 

Indian    Fights    and    Fighters.      By    Cyrus 
Townsend  Brady. 

The  material  for  this  book  has  been 
secured  from  various  documents,  and 
from  officers  and  men  who  were  in  the 
engagements.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  Protecting  the  Frontier,  and  the 
War  with  the  Sioux.  An  account  of 
Custer's  defeat  is  given  in  the  appendix. 
It  is  an  addition  to  the  American  Fights 
and  Fighters  series. 

The  Americans.     By  Hugo  Mtinsterberg. 

A  translation  of  Professor  Munster- 
berg's  Die  Amerikdner,  recently  pub- 
lished in  Germany.  It  aims  to  be  a 
general  explanation  of  the  American 
people — their  history,  their  customs  and 
their  political  and  social  life.  He  dis- 
cusses the  methods  used  by  Americans 
in  meeting  such  vital  problems  as  the 
silver  question,  trusts,  the  negro  ques- 
tion, divorce,  huge  fortunes,  displays  of 
wealth,  etc. 

The  History  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
2  vols.    By  Ida  M.  Tarbell. 

A  review  of  this  work  will  appear  in 
a  subsequent  number  of  this  magazine. 
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fVilliam  Macbeth: 

Homer  Martin:    A  Reminiscence.    By  Mrs. 
E.  G.  Martin. 

Mrs.  Martin's  reminiscence  of  her 
husband  is  written  in  a  simple  and  can- 
did style.  She  expresses  her  conviction 
that  "those  who  wish  to  increase  their 
knowledge  of  Homer  Martin  as  an  ar- 
tist can  do  so  much  more  satisfactorily 
by  studying  the  landscapes  into  which 
he  has  put  as  much  of  his  best  self  as 
any  man  could  part  with  and  live,  than 
by  reading  an>'thing  I  find  it  possible  to 
say  about  him. 


tf 


The  Macmillan  Company: 

Organic  Evolution.     By  Maynard  M.   Met- 
calf. 

The  basis  of  this  work  is  a  scries  of 
lectures  given  by  the  author  before  the 
students  of  the  Woman's  College  of 
Baltimore.  The  book  is  intended  as  a 
brief  introductory  outline  of  this  phase 
of  biological  theory. 

The  Serio-Comic  Governess.     By   I.   Zang- 
will. 

A  reprint  in  paper  covers.  The  in- 
terest of  the  story  is  enhanced  by  illus- 
trations of  scenes  from  the  play. 

Atoms  of  Empire.     By  C.  J.  Cutliffe  Hyne. 

A  collection  of  sixteen  short  stories  of 
adventure.  Some  of  the  titles  are  The 
Bait,  Run  Down,  The  Cholera  Ship,  The 
Hermit,  Shot,  Held  Up,  The  Fire,  The 
Kid,  The  Renegade,  etc. 

Poverty.    By  Robert  Hunter. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  define 
poverty  and  to  give  an  estimate  of  its 
extent  at  this  time  in  the  United  States ; 
to  describe  some  of  the  evils;  to  point 
out  certain  remedies  which  society  may 
undertake,  and  to  show  the  increase  in 
the  evils. 

/.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Company: 

The    Voice    of    Nature;    or    The    Soul    of 
Things.     By  Rev.  Charles  Wagner. 

This  work  is  said  to  be  a  fitting  com- 
panion to  "The  Simple  Life,"  the  book 
which  recently  gave  its  author  such  a 
hearty  welcome  into  the  United  States. 
It  contains  discussions  on  fifty-four 
such  connnonplace  subjects  as.  How 
We  Make  Enemies,  To  Better  Oneself, 
Habit,  To  Serve  at  the  Right  Moment, 
Well  Informed,  Ready  Money,  Lesson 
of  Labor,  Discouragement,  Good  Will, 
etc. 

Oxford  University  Press: 

%  The  Sacred  Hymns  and  The  Napoleonic 
Ode  of  Alexander  Manzoni.  Translated 
by  the  Rev.  Joel  Foote  Bingham. 

In  this  translation  Dr.  Bingham  has 
aimed  "to  give  the  exact  sense  of  the 
author    down    to   the    finest    shade   of 


meaning,  to  the  utmost  degree  that  lav 
in  my  power  in  the  use  of  our  tongue. 
The  book  has  a  portrait  of  Manzoni,  a 
biographical  preface,  historical  introduc- 
tions, critical  notes,  and  appendix  con- 
taining the  Italian  texts. 

The  Press  of  "The  Rose  Jar": 

The  Confessions  of  an  Old  Maid.    By  Lou 
Lawrence. 

The  story  of  a*  womanly  woman  is 
\yritten  in  an  amusing  and  unconven- 
tional style.  A  very  fair  idea  of  the 
nature  of  this  book  may  be  formed  from 
its  title. 

G.  P.  Putnam* s  Sons: 

Three  Dukes.     By  G.  Ystridde. 

A  story  portraying  life  among  the 
upper  classes  of  Russia.  A  pretty 
English  girl  accepts  the  position  as  a 
governess  to  two  grown  daughters  of 
an  eccentric  Russian  nobleman.  The 
mother  is  very  anxious  to  get  her 
daughters  married.  Three  dukes  are 
attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  governess 
and  the  fancied  dowries  of  her  pupils, 
but  the  path  of  love  is  very  rugged. 

Emerson.    By  Elisabeth  Luther  Gary. 

A  very  handsomely  bound  volume, 
in  which  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  au- 
thor to  portray  Emerson  in  a  style  as 
simple  as  was  the  life  of  this  eminent 
man.  Miss  Gary  has  also  endeavoured 
to  point  out  the  connection  between  his 
writings  and  his  mental  and  spiritual 
characteristics,  and  the  quiet  round  of 
his  direct  interests. 

The  Ragged  Messenger.    By  W.  B.  Maxwell. 

A  sensational  novel,  in  which  the 
hero,  a  minister  of  the  Church,  for  the 
sake  of  his  conviction,  gives  up  his 
parish  and  preaches  on  the  street  in  the 
slums  of  London.  A  large  fortune 
comes  to  him,  all  of  which  he  gives  to 
the  poor.  He  is  unrewarded  for  his 
sacrifices.  The  heroine,  a  beautiful  wo- 
man, is  an  adventuress. 

The  Conquest  of  England.    By  August  Nie- 
mann. 

A  translation  of  Der  IVeltkrieg 
dcutsche  Trduvic  by  J.  H.  Freese.  In 
this  novel  the  author  gives  the  reader 
a  view  of  the  future,  in  which  the  coun- 
tries are  shown  to  be  in  a  state  of  war 
never  before  known.  The  Russians  arc 
successful  in  an  attempt  to  secure  India 
from  England,  a  fierce  naval  battle  is 
fought  off  Flushing,  and  there  is  some 
indications  of  a  war  between  Russia  and 
Japan,  although  it  is  doubtful  if  it  conies 
to  a  point  of  issue. 

Out  of  Work.    By  Frances  A.  Keller. 

A  study  of  employment  agencies; 
their  treatment  of  the  unemployed,  and 
their  influence  upon  homes  and  bnstnesi. 
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Fleming  H,  Revell  Company: 

Missions  and  Modem  History.    By  Robert 
E.  Speer. 

These  volumes  aim  to  indicate  the 
place  of  the  missionary  enterprise  in  the 
politics  of  the  world;  to  familiarise  the 
reader  with  the  great  forces  which  have 
shaped  the  life  and  destiny  of  the 
1,000.000,000  people  who  have  been 
affected  by  these  movements;  and  to 
give  the  present  developments  of  human 
history  in  the  light  of  their  bearing  on 
the  religious  life  of  man,  and,  there- 
fore, on  all  his  life  and  on  the  coming 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Little  Miss  Dee.    By  Roswell  Field. 

Little  Miss  Dee  is  an  altruist  who 
spends  two  fortunes  on  an  unworthy 
adopted  son.  The  story  is  S3mipathet- 
ically  told  and  the  reader  cannot  help 
a  feeling  of  pity  for  the  misguided  little 
woman. 

Education    in    Religion    and    Morals.      By 
George  Albert  Coe. 

A  book  aiming  to  bring  the  broadest 
philosophy  of  education  into  the  closest 
relation  to  practice;  to  show  how  prin- 
ciples lead  directly  to  methods,  and  so 
to  strike  the  golden  mean  between  un- 
practical theorising  and  mere  routine.  It 
also  aims  to  show  the  principles  and 
forces  of  religious  and  moral  education 
in  their  highest  concreteness  as  factors 
in  the  general  movement  of  human  life. 

New  Forces  in  Old  China.     By  Arthur  J. 
Brown. 

Dr.  Brown  deals  with  many  timely 
points  in  this  book.  Among  them  are 
the  stupendous  proportions  of  the  eco- 
nomic revolution  in  China:  the  growth 
of  the  newspaper,  of  which  there  were 
none  a  decade  ago  and  nejrly  a  hundred 
to-day;  Japan's  plan  to  arouse,  organise 
and  lead  China ;  a  question  as  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  missionaries  for  the 
trouble  in  China;  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  American  trade  with  China;  an 
up-to-date  statement  of  the  Chinese 
railway  system,  and  many  other  salient 
points. 

G.  Schirmer: 

Wagner's    Musical-Dramas    Analysed.      By 

Gustav  Kobb6. 

A  new  edition  of  a  treatise  on  the 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  inner  spirit  of 
the  music-dramas.  A  special  feature 
in  this  edition  is  the  alphabetical  index 
to  the  chief  motives  in  "Tristan,"  "Die 
Mcistersinger,"  the  Nibelung  operas  and 
"Parsifal." 

Scott-Thaw  Company: 

The  Childhood  of  Christ.    Translated  from 
the  Latin  by  Henry  Copley  Greene. 

This  volume  contains  the  story  of  the 
infancy  of  Christ  in  the  origina]  Latin 


version,  as  well  as  an  English  transla- 
tion.    It  is  well  botmd. 

CharUs  Scribner^s  Sons: 

A  Divorce.    By  Paul  Bourget 

The  scenes  of  this  novel  are  laid  in 
France.  It  concerns  Gabrielle,  a  woman 
divorced  from  her  husband,  whose  re- 
marriage to  another  man  is  one  of  high- 
est ideals.  Owing  to  religious  fervor, 
however,  Gabrielle  becomes  estranged 
from  her  second  husband.  The  other 
thread  in  the  story  deals  with  the  love 
affair  of  the  heroine's  son,  who  has  been 
as  thoroughly  educated  and  cared  for 
by  his  mother's  second  husband  as  by 
an  own  father. 

Thomas  f Gainsborough.    By  A.  E.  Fletcher. 

A  volume  in  the  Makers  of  British 
Art  series.  The  titles  of  the  chapters 
are  explanatory  of  the  ground  covered 
by  the  book:  Formative  Influences, 
The  Gainsborough  Family,  Early  Career, 
The  Bath  Period,  Landscape  Work, 
Quarrel  with  Thickness,  Gainsborough 
as  Letter-Writer,  London,  "Twilight 
and  Evening  Bell,"  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's Appreciation,  and  Gainsbor- 
ough's Place  in  Art  The  work  is  well 
illustrated. 

The  Story  of  the  Violin.    By  Paul  Stoeving. 

One  of  the  Music- Story  series.  The 
story  of  the  violin  from  its  origin  is 
here  told.  Violin-playing  and  violin- 
players  are  subjects  also  dealt  with, 
and  there  is  given  an  outline  of  the 
evolution  of  violin  composition.  Nu- 
merous illustrations  add  to  the  value  of 
the  book. 

Verrocchio.    By  Maud  Cruttwell. 

In  the  study  of  this  great  master  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  author  has  en- 
deavoured to  show  "upon  what  dubious 
evidence  the  attribution  to  Verrocchio 
of  such  work  as  the  Tornabuoni  relief 
and  other  inferior  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing is  based,  to  trace  his  steady  devel- 
opment from  the  immature  work  of  the 
Baptism  to  the  full  burst  of  his  powers 
in  the  statue  of  the  Colleoni,  and  to 
arrive  at  a  truer  estimate  of  his  artistic 
capabilities  by  the  rejection  of  all  in- 
ferior work,  the  attribution  of  which  is 
merely  hypothetical,  taking  as  the 
standard  of  judgment  only  such  works 
as  are  proved  beyond  possibility  of 
doubt  to  be  authentic."  Forty-seven 
illustrations  enhance  the  value  of  the 
work. 

Literary  Geography.    By  William  Sharp. 

A  collection  of  papers  dealing  with 
characteristic  features  of  the  country, 
real  or  described,  of  a  number  of  widely 
known  writers.  The  numerous  illustra- 
tions are  very  helpful  to  the  text  in 
S'ving  the  reader  a  dear  picture  of  the 
nds  made  familiar  to  all  readers  of 
George  Meredith,  Stevenson,  DidEeni, 
Sootl.  Gcoiie  SUot,  Thackernj.  BrontS, 
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Aylwin,  and  Carlyle.  There  arc,  also, 
descriptions  of  English  Lakes,  the 
Thames,  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The 
articles  have  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine  during  the  years  of  1903  and 
1904. 

The  Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian. 
The  Translations  of  Marsden  revised  by 
Thomas  Wright. 

The  famous  travels'  of  one  of  the  no- 
bility of  the  state  of  Venice  into  the 
East  parts  of  the  world — Armenia,  Per- 
sia, Arabia,  Tartary  and  many  other 
kingdoms  and  provinces.  It  is  well 
bound  and  belongs  to  the  Caxton  Thin 
Paper  Qassics  series. 

Early  Italian  Poets.    By  D.  G.  Rossetti. 

A  volume  in  the  Caxton  Thin  Paper 
Classics  series.  There  is  a  brief  biog- 
raphy of  the  poets  from  Cuillo  D'Al- 
camo  to  Dante  Alighieri,  iioo,  1200, 
1300,  together  with  selections  from  their 
works,  in  the  original  metres.  The 
work  also  contains  Dante's  Vita  Nuova. 
The  book  is  well  bound. 

The  Journal  to  Stella.     By  Jonathan  Swift. 

In  his  introduction.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
says  that  this  "Journal  to  Stella,  from 
September  2,  1710,  to  June  6,  1713,  forms 
a  natural  introduction  to  the  political 
pieces  by  which  Swift  supported  the 
last  ministry  of  Queen  Anne.  But  it 
may  also  be  thought  a  fit  preface  to  his 
works  in  general,  as  affording  the 
closest  insight  into  his  temper,  princi- 
ples and  habits,  during  the  busiest  and 
happiest  period  of  his  life.  It  contains, 
indeed,  documents  for  his  private  his- 
tory of  a  nature  equally  curious  and 
authentic."  The  book  belongs  to  the 
Caxton  Thin  Paper  Classics  series  and 
is  nicely  bound. 

The  Story  of  Art  Throughout  the  Ages. 
By  S.  Reinach. 

A  general  outline  of  art  from  its 
origin  to  the  present  age.  It  includes 
art  in  the  polished  stone  and  bronze 
ages ;  in  Egypt,  Chaldxa,  and  Persia ; 
.<tgean.  Minoan,  and  Mycensean  art : 
Greek  art  before  Phidias;  Phidias  and 
the  Parthenon ;  Praxiteles,  Scopas,  and 
Lysippus ;  Greek  art  after  Alexander 
the  Great ;  the  minor  arts  in  Greece ; 
Etruscan  and  Roman  art ;  Christian  art 
in  the  East  and  in  the  West ;  Roman- 
esque and  Gothic  architecture:  Roman- 
esque and  Gothic  sculpture ;  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Renaissance  and  modern 
architecture;  the  Renaissance  of  Siena 
and  Florence;  Venetian  painting; 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Raphael — the 
Milanc<;e.  ITmbrian  and  Roman  schools; 
Michelangelo  and  Correggio;  the 
Renaissance  in  France  and  Flanders ; 
the  Renaissance  in  Germany;  the  Ital- 
ian decadence  and  the  Spanish  school ; 
art  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  sixteenth 
century;  the  art  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  in  France;  and  art 


in  the  nineteenth  century.  There  arc 
nearly  six  hundred  illustrations  in  the 
book. 

Dictionary  of  Faiths  and  Folk-Lore.    2  vols. 
By  W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 

A  dictionary  of  national  beliefs,  su- 
perstitions and  popular  customs,  past 
and  current,  with  their  classical  and  for- 
eign analogues,  described  and  illustrated. 
It  is  a  new  edition  of  The  Popular 
Antiquities  of  Great  Britain. 

Mediaeval  Art.    By  W.  R.  Lethaby. 

A  general  survey  of  art  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  two  principal  styles 
dealt  with  are  the  Byzantine  and  Gothic. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated,  containing 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  diagrams, 
plans,  and  drawings,  besides  sixty-four 
full-page  plates. 

The  Strategy  of  Great  Railroads.    By  Frank 
H.  Spearman. 

A  volume  illustrating  the  field  of 
railroad  competition.  The  various  sub- 
jects treated  are  The  Vanderbilt  Lines, 
The  Pennsylvania  System,  The  Harri- 
man  Lines.  The  Hill  Lines,  The  Fight 
for  Pittsburg,  The  Gould  Lines,  The 
Rock  Island  System,  The  Atchison, 
The  Big  Granger  Lines  (St.  Paul  and 
Northwestern),  The  Rebuilding  of  an 
American  Railroad,  The  First  Trans- 
Continental  Railroad,  The  Early  Day  in 
Railroading. 

The  Italian  Poets  Since  Dante.    By  William 
Everett. 

A  course  of  lectures  delivered  at  the 
Lowell  Institute  in  Boston  in  1904.  The 
object,  as  stated  at  the  start,  is  to  arouse 
a  desire  to  be  acquainted  at  first  hand 
with  a  renowned  body  of  literature, 
which  is  less  read  than  it  has  been,  and 
ought  t«  be.  Among  those  poets  which 
the  author  has  discussed  are  Petrarch, 
Pulci,  Boiardo,  Berni.  Ariosto,  Michael 
Angelo,  Tasso,  Marino,  Tassoni.  Gol- 
doni,  Metastasion,  Casti,  Alfieri,  Parini, 
Manzoni,  and  Leopardi. 

The    Rubaiyat    of    a    Persian    Kitten.      By 
Oliver  Herford. 

A  book  of  verses  describing  the  life 
of  a  Persian  kitten.  Characteristic  illus- 
trations greatly  enhance  the  interest  in 
the  book. 

First   Love,  and   Other   Stories.     By  Iv4n 
TurgenieflF. 

Phantoms,    and    Other    Stories.     By'  Iv4n 
TurgenieflF. 

The  Brigadier,  and  Other  Stories.    By  Ivin 
TurgenieflF. 

A   Reckless  Character,   and   Other   Stories. 
By  Ivan  TurgenieflF. 

Spring  Freshets,  and  Other  Stories.    By  Ivin 
TurgenieflF. 
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Volumes  XII..  XIII..  XIV.,  XV.,  XVI.  com- 
pletes the  series  of  novels  and  stories  of 
Iv&n  Tiirgenieff.  Isabel  F.  Hapgood 
has  made  new  translations  of  these  vol- 
umes from  the  original  Russian,  and  has 
prefaced  each  book.  The  edition  pre- 
sents the  same  excellent  appearance, 
both  in  binding:  and  typography,  that 
distinguishes  similar  editions  of  Kip- 
ling, Tolstoi.  Stockton,  Stevenson  and 
others.     It  is  sold  by  subscription  only. 

Emanuel  Burden.    By  Hilaire  Belloc. 

Mention  of  this  book  is  made  else- 
where. 

The  Golden  Bowl.  2  vols.  By  Henry 
James. 

Mention  of  this  book  was  made  in 
the  January  Bookman. 

Smart  Set  Publishitig  Company: 

The  Bindweed.     By  Nellie  K.  Blissett. 

A  romnnce  concerning  the  late 
Queen  Drapa,  of  Servia,  the  lovable 
young  woman  of  the  people  who  rose 
to  be  the  Queen  of  this  nation.  Rus- 
sian diplomacy  and  greed,  as  well  as  the 
life  of  a  Continental  court,  with  its  gai- 
eties, its  joys,  and  its  tragic  sorrows, 
are  here  shown. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company: 

How  to  Know  the  Starry  Heavens.  By 
Edward  Irving. 

A  volume  purporting  to  be  a  selection 
of  the  mo<:t  typical,  interesting  and  in- 
structive facts  and  theories  concerning 
the  universe  around  us,  so  described  and 
illustrated  as  to  interest  the  general 
reader.  It  is  the  first  in  a  series,  by  the 
same  author,  dealing  with  the  sciences 
of  astronomy,  geology,  biology,  and 
sociology. 

The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Cayenne.  By  Gelett 
Burgess. 

One  hundred  and  one  .satirical  verses 
on  authors,  editors  and  publishers. 
They  are  bound  within  paper  covers. 

Phvsiological  Economy  in  Nutrition.  By 
Professor  Rus<?ell  H.  Chittenden. 

An  experimental  study  with  special 
reference  to  the  minimal  proteid  require- 
ment of  the  healthy  man. 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland.  By 
Lewis  Carroll.  Illustrated  by  M.  L.  Kirk 
and  John  Tenniel. 

The  most  attractive  edition  of  this  fa- 
mous book  for  children.  There  are 
twelve  full-page  illustrations  in  colour 
by  M.  L.  Kirk  in  addition  to  the  original 
forty-two  in  black  and  white  by  John 
Tenniel.  The  new  illustrator  has  clev- 
erly reproduced  in  his  colour  work  the 
spirit  of  Tenniel's  drawings. 

Flower  Fables  and  Fancies.  By  N.  Hudson 
Moore.    Decorated  by  Frederick  G.  Hall. 

A  handsomely  decorated   book  con- 


cerning flowers.     There  arc  forty-eight 
illustrations  from  photographs. 

Gilhooleyisms.    By  Lord  Gilhooley  (Freder- 
ick H.  Seymour).    Pictures  by  T.  Fleming. 

A  collection  of  epigrams  freely  illus- 
trated with  characteristic  drawings. 

Jack  in  the  Rockies.    By  George  Bird  Grin- 
nell. 

A  story  of  the  adventures  and  experi- 
ences of  a  boy  travelling  with  a  pack 
train  through  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  when  but  little  was  known  of  that 
country. 

/.  F.  Taylor  and  Company: 

The  Works  of  Laurence  Sterne :    The  Jour- 
nal to  Eliza  and  Various  Letters. 

The  aim  of  the  publishers  is  to  pro- 
duce a  complete,  exact,  and  definite  edi- 
tion of  the  Wbrks  of  Sterne  and  Eliza 
Draper.  For  this  purpose  they  have 
obtained  much  of  the  material  direct 
from  the  British  Museum,  while  repro- 
ductions of  letters  and  old  portraits 
have  been  acquired  from  the  descend- 
ants of  Sterne's  patrons  and  friends  in 
England.  This  is  the  first  volume  in 
an  edition  of  twelve. 

A.  IVessels  Company: 

Old  Heidelberg.  By  Wilhelm  Meyer-For- 
ster. 

A  story  of  German  student  life,  trans- 
lated by  Max  Chapelle.  It  concerns  a 
poor  prince,  whose  entire  life  contained 
only  a  few  months  of  love,  Karl  and 
Katie,  well-known  types  of  lovers,  and 
a  number  of  German  students.  The 
simplicity  of  the  tran<;lation  makes  this 
pathetic  little  tale  doubly  interesting. 

Travels  Through  the  Middle  Settlements  of 
North  America.  By  Andrew  Burnaby. 
Edited  by  Rufus  Rockwell  Wilson. 

A  reprint  from  the  third  edition  of 
1798.  The  book  has  been  much  enhanced 
by  the  introduction  and  notes  of  the  edi- 
tor. 

Thomas  Whittaker: 

Parsifal  and  Galahad.  The  Quest  of  the 
Ideal.     By  Helen  Isabel  Whiton. 

An  explanation  of  the  Holy  Grail, 
with  special  reference  to  Parsifal  and 
Galahad.  In  booklet  form,  bound  within 
paper   covers. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Matthew  Bender: 

An  Outline  of  Municipal  Government  in  the 
Citv  of  New  York.  By  George  Arthur  In- 
galls. 

A  little  booklet  in  paper  covers  claim- 
ing to  give  a  complete  statement  of  the 
municipal  government  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 
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AKRON,  OHIO. 
Emily  Bronson  Conger: 

An   Ohio  Woman  in  the  Philippines.     By 
Emily  Bronson  Conger. 

In  this  work,  which  contains  a  number 
of  illustrations,  the  author  has  given 
her  impressions  not  only  of  the  Philip- 
pines, their  customs,  occupations,  modes 
of  living,  etc.,  but  also  of  the  different 
points  of  interest  passed  on  her  journey 
to  and  from  San  Francisco. 

The  Saalficld  Publishing  Company: 

Careers  for  the  Coming  Men.    By  Whitelaw 
Reid  and  others. 

A  number  of  articles  written  by  prom- 
inent men  covering  a  large  number  of 
careers  which  are  open  to  the  young 
American.  The  subjects  discussed  are: 
The  Army,  Teaching,  The  Navy,  Com- 
mercial Life,  The  Church,  Medicine, 
Railroading,  Architecture,  Electricity, 
Law,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Mining 
Engineering,  Real  Estate,  Life  Insur- 
ance, Public  Service,  Advertising.  Farm- 
ing, Journalism,  The  Stage,  Publishing, 
Banking,  and  Authorship. 

On    a    Lark   to   the    Planets.      By    Frances 
Trego  Montgomery. 

A  sequel  to  the  "Wonderful  Electric 
Elephant."  In  this  volume  four  charac- 
ters of  the  former  book  sail  through  the 
air  on  a  visit  to  the  various  planets. 
There  are  seven  full-page  illustrations. 

Boss  Tom.     By  Matt.  Stan.  Kemp. 

The  author  has  endeavoured  to  give 
an  accurate  story  of  an  anthracite  mining 
village:  its  life,  its  opinions,  its  sorrows, 
and  its  joys,  from  a  strictly  impartial 
standpoint.  The  book  is  based  on  the 
experience  of  twenty  years  spent  in  this 
section  of  the  country. 

BOSTON.    MASS. 

Richard  G.   Badger: 

Cassia.     By  Edith  M.  Thomas. 

The  Path  o'  Dreams.     By  T.  S.  Jones,  Jr. 

Prairie  Breezes.     By  James  W.  Foley. 

I,ove  Sonnets  to  Ermingarde.     By  Edward 
O.  Jack-^on. 

Book-?  of  poems  and  verse  on  various 
themes. 

Parsifal.     By  George  Turner  Phelps. 

This  text  aims  to  give  the  student  of 
"Parsifal"  a<?  complete  a  literary  study 
of  the  play  as  possible  without  the  Ger- 
man original.  The  study  of  the  relation 
between  the  three  parts  of  the  score  is 
also  made  pos<^ible. 

Browning  and  Meredith.   By  Mary  Winches- 
ter Abbott. 

A  small  volume  giving  points  of  sim- 
ilarity between  the  two  men. 


The  New  Lights.    By  Hugh  Mann. 

A  drama  in  four  acts.  The  incidents 
are  founded  upon  facts. 

My  House.    Chips  the  Builder  Threw  Away. 
By  Edward  A.  Brackett. 

Poems.      Lyric    and    Dramatic.      By    Ethel 
Louise  Cox. 

Books  of  verse. 

A  Garden  with  House  Attached.    By  Sarah 
Warner  Brooks. 

The  general  theme  of  this  book  is 
plant  and  plant-life.  It  contains  good 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  cultivation 
of  flowers.  The  volume  is  well  bound 
and  illustrated. 

The  Story  of  a  Mission  Indian.    By  Kathryn 
Wallace. 

One  of  the  Books  for  the  Children  of 
Mary  series.  The  title  is  explanatory  of 
the  story. 

Fancies  and  Thoughts  in  Verse.    By  Augus- 
tus George  Heaton. 

The  themes  of  these  poems  include  the 
sea,  love,  the  fair  sex,  religion,  patriot- 
ism, etc. 

H.  M.  Caldwell  Company: 

Health,  Strength  and  Power.    By  Dr.  Dud- 
ley A.  Sargent. 

Suggestions  in  regard  to  the  exercise, 
diet,  bathing,  sleep,  clothing,  etc.,  of 
boys,  girls,  men  and  women.  It  is  also 
a  book  intended  for  the  athlete,  the 
broken  down  brain  worker,  and  the 
teacher  of  physical  culture,  in  which 
training  without  apparatus  is  explained 
and  illustrated  from  life. 

Ginn  and  Company: 

Seven   Lnnips   for  the  Teachers*  Way.     By 
Frank  A.  Hill. 

While  all  of  the  addresses  given  by 
the  late  Dr.  Hill  have  been  prized  very 
highly,  "Seven  Lamps"  has  met  with 
the  widest  appreciation.  It  is  published 
in  book  form  in  response  to  the  numer- 
ous requests  received  for  printed  copies 
of  the  lecture.  A  biographical  sketch 
prefaces  the  work  and  a  portrait  of  Dr. 
Hill  is  the  frontispiece. 

Selected  Poems  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing.    Edited  by  Elizabeth  Lee. 

A  selection  made  in  the  hope  of  intro- 
ducing students  of  English  literature  in 
higher  schools  to  the  work  of  the 
greatest  British  woman  poet.  It  con- 
tains twenty- three  short  poems  and  pas- 
sages from  the  longer  ones. 

Charles  E.  Goodspccd: 

Whistler's  Art  Dicta  and  Other  Essays. 

A  volume  of  seven  essays,  the  titles 
of  which  are  Whistler's  Art  Dicta,  Au- 
brey Beard«:lev:  Man  of  Letters.  Notes 
on  Three  Hitherto  Unpublished  Draw- 
ings by  Beardsley.  Whistler's  "Realism, ** 
and  The  Whistler  Memorial  Exhibitioii. 
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Some  of  these  have  appeared  in  various 
periodicals. 

Houghton,  MiMin  and  Company: 

The    Russo-Japanese   Conflict     Its   Causes 
and  Issues.     By  K.  Asakawa. 

A  description  of  the  relation  between 
Japan  and  Russia,  Japan  and  Korea, 
Russia  and  Manchuria,  and  Manchuria 
and  Japan.  Dr.  Asakawa  writes  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  historian  and  stu- 
dent. Frederick  W.  Williams,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Oriental  History  at  Yale, 
has  written  the  introduction  to  the  book. 
The  volume  is  illustrated  with  several 
portraits  and  maps. 

Judith  of  Bethulia.    By  Thomas  Bailey  Al- 
drich. 

A  drama  in  four  acts.  Judith,  a 
woman  full  of  tenderness,  mercy,  and 
refinement,  is  impelled  by  religious  fer- 
vour and  love  of  country  to  do  a  deed  of 
great  daring.  A  photograph  of  Miss 
Nance  O'Neil,  the  actress  for  whom  the 
play  was  written,  is  the  frontispiece. 

Heroes  of  the  Storm.  By  William  D.  O'Con- 
nor. 

A  volume  of  twenty-five  true  stories 
of  American  heroism,  told  with  strict 
fidelity  as  to  facts  by  the  late  William 
D.  O'Connor,  formerly  Assistant  Suoer- 
intendent  of  the  United  States  Life- Sav- 
ing Service.  For  eleven  years  Mr. 
O'Connor  wrote  nearly  all  the  accounts 
of  shipwreck  involving  loss  of  life,  and 
made  them  so  interesting  that  it  was 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  editions  to  meet 
the  demand. 

Mine  and  Thine.    By  Florence  Earle  Coates. 

A  collection  of  poems  previously  pub- 
lished in  magazines. 

Arbitration  and  The  Hague  Court.    By  John 
W.  Foster. 

A  brief  review  of  events  dealing  with 
arbitration  up  to  the  convention  of  The 
Hague  Peace  Conference.  It  gives  the 
circumstances  under  which  that  Confer- 
ence was  called,  the  reasons  why  The 
Hague  was  appropriate  for  such  an 
assemblage,  and  the  eminent  men  em- 
ployed and  spirit  of  the  Conference. 

The  Hammer sniark  Publishing,  Company: 

The  Twin  Immortalities  and  Other  Poems. 
By  C.  E.  Russell. 

A  volume  of  verse  on  various  themes. 
The  attractiveness  of  the  binding  and 
typography  deserves  special  mention. 

Walter  M.  Hill: 

A  Masque   of  Love.     By  Charles  Erskine 
Scott  Wood. 

A  poetic  drama.     Special  edition  on 
fine  typography  and  fine  paper. 


M.  A,  Long: 

My  Lady  Beautiful.    By  Alice  M.  Long. 

The  author  aims  to  tell  women  how, 
by  natural  methods,  they  may  attain 
mental,  physical  and  moral  poise,  how 
to  sleep  well,  to  eat  well,  to  overcome 
nervousness,  to  regain  health  and  youth. 

Lee  and  Shepard: 

Jason's  Quest.    By  D.  O.  S.  Lowell. 

This  story  embodies  the  myth  of  the 
Argonautic  Expedition  in  search  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  told  in  detail  and  an  out- 
line of  many  allied  myths.  The  object 
of  the  book  is  to  produce  a  story  at 
once  attractive  and  helpful  to  children 
and  youth  and  to  adults  who  love  folk- 
lore and  fairy  tales. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

Exotics  and  Retrospectives.  By  Lafcadio 
Hearn. 

In  Ghostly  Japan.    By  Lafcadio  Hearn. 

Shadowings.     By  Lafcadio  Hearn. 

A  Japanese  Miscellany.    By  Lafcadio  Hearn. 

New  popular  editions  of  Japanese  sto- 
ries, of  uniform  size  and  binding. 
These  works  first  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Hearn  in  the  order  as  given 
above. 

A  Rose  of  Normandy.    By  W.  R.  A.  Wilson. 

A  talc  of  love  and  adventure  in  a  new 
edition. 

The  Old  Corner  Bookstore: 

Life  of  Father  Taylor,  the  Sailor  Preacher. 
By  Rev.  Gilbert  Haven  and  Hon.  Thomas 
Russell. 

A  collection  of  the  sayings  and  do- 
ings of  Father  Taylor,  who  was  for 
over  forty  years  pastor  of  the  Seaman's 
Bethel,  in  Boston.  Walt  Whitman  has 
written  an  extended  introduction  to  the 
book. 

Small,  Maynard  and  Company: 

Eighteen  Miles  from  Home.  By  William 
T.  Hodge. 

A  tale  of  love  and  adventure.  Joseph, 
the  hero,  meets  many  stumbling  blocks 
in  his  road  to  success,  but  the  end  finds 
him  happily  married  and  his  uncle's 
heir. 

Herbert  B.  Turner  and  Company: 

Professor  Lovdahl.    By  Alexander  Kielland. 

A  romance  from  the  Northland.  The 
love  of  money  and  power  leads  to  the 
downfall  of  a  society  man  and  to  the 
gradual  ruin  of  a  whole  community. 
The  author  aims  to  put  corruption  and 
cant  in  their  proper  places. 

Broke  of  Covenden.    By  J.  C.  Snaith. 

A  story  of  English  Life.  Broke,  the 
hero  of  the  tale,  is  a  gentleman  who 
has  inherited  both  the  pride  and  the 
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mortgages  of  his  ancestors.  The  cen- 
tral figure  in  the  book  is  Broke's  wife, 
a  woman  of  unusual  temperament.  A 
number  of  other  characters  are  intro- 
duced, among  whom  is  Mrs.  Broke's 
brother  Charles,  whose  fondness  for 
whiskey  and  soda  and  whose  complicated 
vocabulary  afford  humour  to  portions 
of  the  story. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

The  White-EvanS'P enfold  Company: 

The  Trust  Company  Idea.     By  Ernest  Hea- 
ton,  B.A. 

A  very  brief  discussion  on  the  nature 
and  scope  of  trust  companies,  with 
specific  descriptions  of  these  corpora- 
tions in  this  and  other  countries. 

CHICAGO,   ILL. 
A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company: 

The  mini.     By  Clark  E.  Carr. 

A  story  of  the  prairies,  written  from 
the  memories  of  over  half  a  century 
lived  in  Illinois.  The  author  has  en- 
deavoured to  present  his  views  of  the 
position  and  influence  of  Illinois  among 
the  States,  to  give  an  estimate  of 
events,  and  of  those  lUinoisans  who 
were  conspicuous  actors  in  them,  from 
1850,  the  year  in  which  the  Fugitive- 
slave  law  was  enacted,  to  the  opening 
of  the  Civil  War. 

Rand,  McNally  and  Company: 

The  Child.     By  Amy  Eliza  Tanner. 

A  volume  aiming  to  be  a  general 
summary  of  the  important  work  done 
thus  far  in  Child-Study.  It  is  intended 
to  aid  in  supplying  information  on  this 
subject  to  such  parents  and  teachers  as 
have  meagre  library  facilities. 

Freckles  and  Tan.     By  Rowland  C.   Bow- 
man. 

A  book  of  humorous  verse. 

A  Little  Fountain  of  Life.    By  Marion  Fos- 
ter Washburnc. 

The  story  of  a  wealthy  young  girl 
who  has  become  an  invalid  through  list- 
lessness.  A  common-sense  physician, 
into  whose  hands  the  case  is  placed, 
arouses  her  and  brings  her  back  to  vig- 
orous health  and  strength  by  means  of 
exercise  and  charitable  work. 

A  School  History  of  the  United  States.    By 
William  H.  Mace. 

Educational.  The  aim  of  this  book  is 
to  present  a  spirited  narration  of  Ameri- 
can history  in  a  simple  and  transparent 
style  so  that  the  child  can  understand 
the  meaning  at  once. 

The  University  of  Chicago: 

The  Ethical  World-Conception  of  the  Norse 
People.    By  Andrew  Peter  Fors,  Ph.D. 


The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  present 
the  Norse  mythological  conceptions  so 
far  as  they  represent  the  ethical  world- 
conception  of  this  people. 

The  Winona  Publishing  Company: 

The    Perennial    Revival.      By    William    B. 
Riley. 

A  plea  for  evangelism. 

Scientific  Faith.     By  Howard  Agnew  John- 
ston. 

The  book  aims  to  point  the  way  to  a 
clear  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Saviour 
of  men. 

History  of  Presbyter ianism  on  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island.    By  John  M.  MacLeod. 

Claimed  to  be  a  true  and  accurate 
history  of  Presbyterianism  in  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

Elisha  the  Man  of  God.     By  R.   Clarence 
Dodds. 

Dr.  Dodds  desires  this  book  to  direct 
the  attention  of  Bible  students  with 
deeper  interest  to  the  beautiful  and 
Christ-like  character  of  Elisha. 

Study  to  be  Quiet.    By  Edgar  W.  Work. 

A  reprint  of  the  book  published  last 
year.  An  explanation  of  Paul's  mes- 
sage to  the  Thessalonians. 

Greatness.    By  Henry  Ostrom. 

The  author  aims  in  this  volume  to  aid 
humanity  in  the  struggle  for  a  higher 
standard  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Bible  Study  Popularised.    By  Frank  T.  Lee. 

The  best  methods  of  Bible  study  are 
here  considered.  The  author  suggests 
ways  in  which  the  Bible  may  be  made 
interesting  to  the  student  and  general 
reader. 

The   Bonanza   Bible   Class.     By  Henry  F. 
Cope. 

The  many  phases  of  a  mining  camp 
are  here  portrayed.  Discussions  of  re- 
ligious and  Biblical  difficulties  take  place 
among  the  campers. 

The  Key  to  the  Kingdom.     By  Charles  E. 
Bradt. 

The  author  explains  the  meaning  of 
the  title  of  his  book  as  "that  which  will 
introduce  this  world,  with  all  its  peoples 
and  nations,  into  God's  kingdom,  and 
bring  that  kingdom,  with  all  of  its 
riches  and  glory,  into  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  the  people  and  nations  of  this 
world." 

How  to  Master  the  English  Bible.    By  James 
M.  Gray. 

Dr.  Gray  gives  his  experience  of  a 
synthetic  study  of  the  Bible.  By  which 
he  means  the  study  of  the  Bible  as  a 
whole  and  each  book  of  the  Bible  as  a 
whole,  and  as  seen  in  its  relation  to  the 
other  books. 
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The  Holy   Spirit  Our  Teacher  in  Prayer. 
By  R.  A.  Walton. 

The  author  aims  to  "impress  upon  the 
mind  of  the  petitioner  that  much  to  be 
attained  lies  before  the  prayer  life,  and 
to  stimulate  him  to  consider  something 
of  the  wonderful  possibility  outlined 
for  us  in  His  blessed  word  for  the  de- 
velopment of  this  Christ  life." 

Jimmie  Moore  of  Bucktown.     By   Melvin 
E.  Trotter. 

The  story  of  the  conversion  of  a  street 
urchin,  and  his  work  in  connection  with 
a  mission  in  the  slums. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

The  Burrows  Brothers  Company: 

Cuentos    Ticos.      Short    Stories    of    Colsta 
Rica.    By  Ricardo  Fernandez  Guardia. 

The  sub-title  is  explanatory  of  the 
nature  of  the  book.  The  author  has 
prefaced  the  stories  with  a  sketch  of 
Central  America  and  its  inhabitants. 
The  work  is  copiously  illustrated. 

The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company: 

The  Great  American   Canals.     By  Archer 
Butler  Hulbert. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Hulbert's 
work  concerns  the  Erie  Canal.  It  is 
Volume  XIV.  in  the  Historic  High- 
ways of  America. 

Early  Western  Travels.    Vol.  X.    By  Reu- 
ben Gold  Thwaites. 

The  tenth  volume  in  this  series.  It 
covers  Hulme's  Journal,  1818-19;  Flow- 
er's Letters  from  Lexington  and  the 
Illinois,  1819;  Flower's  Letters  from  the 
Illinois,  1820-21 ;  and  Woods's  Two 
Years'  Residence,  1820-21. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

The  Robert  Clarke  Company: 

In  to  the  Yukon.    By  William  Seymour  Ed- 
wards. 

A  series  of  letters  descriptive  of  the 
travels  of  the  author  and  his  wife  along 
the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America  and 
into  the  far  north.  The  book  is  well 
illustrated  by  snapshot  photographs 
taken  by  Mr.  Edwards. 

Tonda.     A  Story  of  the  Sioux.     By  War- 
ren K.  Moorehead. 

Many  of  the  incidents  related  in  this 
story  about  the  Sioux  Indians  actually 
occurred  and  the  customs  are  true  to 
life.  The  book  gives  the  reader  a  very 
accurate  impression  of  the  life  of  this 
race. 

COLUMBUS,   O. 
F.  J.  Heer: 

A  Verse  Book.    By  Webster  Perit  Hunting- 
ton. 

A    volume    of    poems    with    various 


themes.     It  is  bound  in  white  and  is 
lettered  in  gilt. 

DETROIT,    MICH. 

The  Book-Keeper  Publishing  Company: 

Manufacturing  Cost.    By  H.  L.  Hall. 

A  work  dealing  with  the  manufactur- 
ing cost  along  general  lines_  and  not 
from  the  standpoint  of  any  particular 
industry. 

FITZGERALD,    GA. 

North  and  South  Publishing  Company: 

The  Struggle  for  America.    By  R.  P.  Bro- 
rup. 

A  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  this 
work  will  be  formed  by  a  glance  at  the 
following  chapter-titles:  Brains  and 
Brute  Force,  The  Social  Question  in 
the  United  States,  The  Fittest  to  Sur- 
vive, Morality  and  Marriage,  Revolu- 
tion and  Decay  of  the  Native  Race  in 
the  North,  The  South  and  the  Negro, 
Immigration.  The  book  is  bound  with- 
in paper  covers. 

INDIANAPOLIS,   IND. 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company: 

Wanted,  a  Cook.    By  Alan  Dale. 

The  trials  and  tribulations  of  a  newly 
married  couple  are  told  in  a  humorous 
style.  Their  inexperience  is  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  each  new  cook  in  turn. 
At  last,  being  unable  to  endure  the  state 
of  affairs  any  longer,  they  are  obliged 
to  break  up  their  home  and  board. 

A  Defective  Santa  Qaus.    By  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley. 

A  Christmas  story  told  in  verse  by  a 
small  boy.  The  father  of  the  little  fam- 
ily, while  impersonating  Santa  Claus, 
bumps  into  the  tree  and  sets  himself  on 
fire  and  the  uncle  has  to  roll  him  in 
the  snow  to  extinguish  the  blaze.  The 
book  is  well  illustrated  by  C.  M.  Rcl- 
yea  and  Will  Vawter. 

LONDON,   ENGLAND. 

A.  Siegle: 

Nicholas    II.      Behind    the    Scenes    in   the 
Country  of  the  Tsar.    By  B.  von  SydacofF. 

A  paper-covered  book,  the  sub-title  of 
which  explains  its  nature.  Besides 
dealing  with  the  life  of  Nicholas  II.,  it 
describes  the  Russian  Court  and  Rus- 
sian society,  and  contains  a  chapter  on 
the  Secrets  of  Russian  Government  and 
one  on  Colonel  Grimm,  the  Spy,  and  the 
State  of  Corruption  in  the  Russian 
Army. 
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LOUISVILLE,    KY. 
John  P.  Morton  and  Company: 

Musings  and  Pastels.     By  Bert  Finck. 

A  volume  of  short,  pithy  paragraphs 
on  such  subjects  as  Self-Consciousness, 
Freedom,  Discord.  Sociability,  Hope, 
Purity,  Wisdom,  Happiness,  Charity, 
etc.  Under  the  title  of  "Failure"  is 
written:  "No  one  has  failed  in  life  but 
he  that  is  untrue  to  his  ideals.  Many, 
though  seated  on  Fortune's  throne,  feel 
pangs  of  utter  loss." 

MILWAUKEE,    WIS. 

The  Young  Churchman  Company: 

The  Sunday  School.  By  Rev.  Oscar  S. 
Michael. 

An  endeavour  to  compile  out  of  first- 
hand documents  the  records  of  Ameri- 
can Sunday-school  work  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  the  parent  church  of  the  Sun- 
day-school. 

9 

MORGANTOWN,  W^EST  VIRGINIA. 

Acme  Publishing  Company: 

Honesty  with  the  Bible.    By  Prescott  White. 

The  purpo«^e  of  this  volume  is  to 
view  the  Bible  from  the  plane  to  which 
the  higher  spiritual  conceptions  and 
standards  of  to-day  are  lifting  the  minds 
and  thoughts  of  so  many.  It  also  aims 
to  make  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
conform  to  scientific  methods. 

/.  B.  Lippincott  Company: 

Brought  to  Heel.    By  Kent  Carr. 

"The  Breaking  in  of  St.  Dunstan's" 
school  by  the  Head  is  a  story  designed 
to  interest  boys.  A  romance  is  also  in- 
terwoven into  the  tale. 

The  Chronicles  of  Don  Q.  By  K.  and  Iles- 
keth  Pritchard. 

A  collection  of  adventures  recorded 
by  "Don  Q.,"  a  fearless  Spanish  ban- 
dit. They  were  originally  published  se- 
rially. Twelve  illustrations  by  Stanley 
L.  Wood  enhance  the  value  of  the  book. 

A  School  Champion.  By  Raymond  Jac- 
berns. 

A  bright,  wholesome  story  for  young 
girls.  Ten  drawings  by  Percy  Tarrant 
add  greatly  to  the  charm  of  the  book. 

Poketown  People.  By  Ella  Middleton  Ty- 
bout. 

Characteristic  negro  stories,  previously 
published  in  magazines.  The  book  has 
six  full-page  colour  illustrations. 

Songs  from  a  Georgia  Garden  and  Echoes 
from  the  Gates  of  Silence.  By  Robert 
J  '^veman. 

Poems. 


PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

/.  B.  Lippincott  Company: 

The  Tower  of  Pelee.    By  Angelo  Heilprin. 

The  author  describes  his  third  visit  to 
the  Island  of  Martinique,  and  his 
fourth  ascent  of  Pelee.  He  also  gives 
the  after-history  and  nature  of  the  tower, 
further  observations  on  the  phenomena 
of  Pelee,  and  some  thoughts  on  vol- 
canic phenomena  suggested  by  the  An- 
tillean  eruption.  The  book  is  well 
illustrated. 

St.  John  and  His  Work.     By  Rev.   Canon 
Benham,  D.D. 

Connection   Between   Old   and   New   Testa- 
ments.   By  Rev.  George  Milne  Rae,  D.D. 

Two  additions  to  the  Temple  Series 
of  Bible  Characters  and  Scripture 
Handbooks.  The  titles  are  explanatory 
of  the  nature  of  the  books. 

The    True    Henry    Clay.      By    Joseph    M. 
Rogers. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  True 
Biographies  series.  Mr.  Rogers  has 
based  his  book  not  on  the  knowledge 
acquired  through  literature  alone,  but 
on  a  long  and  intimate  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Henry  Clay.  The  vol- 
ume aims  to  "tell  the  truth  about  Clay 
and  his  failures  and  successes."  The 
work  is  well  illustrated. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

Arthur  Crane: 

The  New  Philosophy.     By  Arthur  Crane. 

This  book,  published  by  the  author, 
is  by  him  ofi'ercd  gratis  and  postpaid  to 
every  applicant.  He  uses  the  word 
"Philosophy"  in  the  sense  of  the  new 
philosophy  as  defined  all  through,  re- 
ligion having  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
it.  The  topics  discussed  are  Love, 
Attitude  of  Health,  Modern  Molechs, 
Peace  Be  Unto  You,  Unselfishness,  The 
Use  of  Understanding,  The  Principle  of 
Harmony,  Man's  Place  and  Power,  The 
Order  of  the  Infinite. 

Paul  Elder  and  Company: 

The    Business    Career.      By    Albert    Shaw, 
Ph.D. 

The  first  volume  in  a  series  of  Lec- 
tures on  the  Morals  of  Trade.  This 
series  will  contain  essays  bearing  on 
business  life  under  the  new  economic 
order. 

The  IVhitakcr  and  Ray  Company: 

California   and   Its  Missions.     2  vols.     By 
Byran  J.  Clinch. 

The  object  of  the  author  is  to  tell  both 
the  secular  and  religious  history  of  Cali- 
fornia during  the  whole  period  of  the 
missions.  Among  the  subjects  treated 
are  those  which  have  hitherto  been  little 
touched  by  modem  writers  on  Califor- 
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nia,    though   of   much   importance   for 
comprehension  of  phases  of  its  history. 

WASHINGTON,   D.   C 

The  New  Century  Press: 

The  Know-Nothing  Party.     By  Humphrey 
J.  Desmond. 

A  survey  of  the  Nativist  and  Know- 
Nothing  movements  in  American  poli- 
tics. It  is  divided  into  two  parts: 
Native-Americanism,  and  The  Know- 
Nothing  Party. 

SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 

MONTH. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  six  most  pop- 
ular new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold 
between  the  ist  of  December  and  the  ist  of 
January : 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  The    Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Beverly  of  Graustark.   McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The    Sea    Wolf.      London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.       Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The    Quest    of    John    Chapman.      Hillis. 

(Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

6.  Nancy  Stair.     Lane.     (Appleton.)     $1.50. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  UPTOWN. 

1.  The  Rubaiyat  of  a  Persian  Kitten.     Her- 

ford.     (Scribncr.)     $1.00. 

2.  The    Masquerader.      Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The    Foolish  Dictionary.      Wurdz.      (Luce 

&  Co.)     75c. 

4.  Beverly  of  Graustark.    McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Italian   Villas.     Wharton.      (Century   Co.) 

$6.00. 

6.  The   Road   in   Tuscany.     Hewlett.      (Mac- 

millan.)    $6.00. 

ATLANTA,    GA. 

1.  The    Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Beverly  of  Graustark.   McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Bethany.    Watson.     (Appleton.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Georgians.    Harbin.     (Harper.)    $1.50. 

6.  The    Sea    Wolf!      London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

BIRMINGHAM,    ALA. 

1.  Beverly  of  Graustark.   McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The    Sea    Wolf.      London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Prodigal    Son.     Caine.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 


5.  The   Master's  Violin.     Reed.     (Putnam.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Castaway.  Rives.    (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.00. 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

1.  Italian   Villas.     Wharton.      (Century  Co.) 

$6.00. 

2.  Ruskin    Letters    to    Norton.      (Houghton- 

MifHin.)     $4.00. 

3.  The  Rubaiyat  of  a  Persian  Kitten.     Her- 

ford.     (Scribner.)     $1.00. 

4.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Japan.    Heam.     (Macmillan.)    $2.00. 

6.  Music    and    Other    Poems.      Van    Dyke. 

(Scribner.)     $1.00. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Prospector.    Connor.   (Revell.)    $1.50. 

3.  The    Sea  Wolf.      London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Man  on  the  Box.   MacGrath.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Beverly  of  Graustark.   McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The    Prodigal    Son.     Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

CHICAGO,   ILL. 

1.  Beverly  of  Graustark.   McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Prospector.    Connor.     (Revell.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Crossing.      Churchill.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.       Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The    Prodigal    Son.      Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

CLEVELAND,    OHIO. 

1.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Prospector.    Connor.    (Revell.)    $1.50. 

3.  My  Lady  of  the   North.     Parrish.     (Mc- 

Clurg.)     $1.50. 

4.  Old  Gorgon  Graham.     Lorimer.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.     Wiggin.     (Hough- 

ton-Mifflin.)    $1.25. 

DALLAS,    TEXAS. 

1.  The  Prospector.    Connor.    (Revell.)    $i.5a 

2.  Love  Finds  the  Way.   Ford.    (Dodd,  Mca<f 

&  Co.)    $2.00. 

3.  Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's.      Riley-Christy. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $2.00. 

4.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Christmas  Eve  on  Lonesome.   Fox.   (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.50. 

6.  The   Crossing.     Churchill.      (Macmfllan.) 

$i.Sa 
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DENVER,    COL. 

1.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Masquerader.      Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The    Sea    Wolf.      London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.       Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Prospector.    Connor.     (Revell.)    $1.50. 

6.  The    Simple    Life.      Wagner.      (McClure- 

Phillips.)     $1.25. 

INDIANAPOLIS,    IND. 

1.  Zelda  Dameron.     Nicholson.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  A  Defective  Santa  Claus.     Riley.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.00. 

3.  Out  to  Old   Aunt   Mary's.     Riley-Christy. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $2.00. 

4.  The   Yoke.      Miller.      (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Law  of  the  Land.     Hough.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

KANSAS    CITY,   MO. 

1.  The    Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Prospector.    Connor.     (Revell.)    $1.50. 

3.  Petals     of     Love     for     Thee.       Orthwein. 

(Dodge.)     $2.00. 

4.  The    Prodigal    Son.      Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The    Simple    Life.      Wagner.       (McClure- 

Phillips.)     $1.25. 

6.  Monarch.     Seton.     (Scribner.)     $1.25. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

1.  The    Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The    Sea    Wolf.      London.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Captains  of  the  World.     Overton.      (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Mountains.      White.      (McClure-Phil- 

lips.)     $1.50. 

5.  Monarch.     Seton.     (Scribner.)     $1.25. 

6.  The  Land  of  Little  Rain.   Austin.    (Hough- 

ton-Mifflin.)    $2.00. 


LOUISVILLE,   KY. 

1.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Beverly  of  Graustark.   McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Christmas  Eve  on  Lonesome.    Fox.    (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Prospector.    Connor.     (Revell.)    $1.50. 

5.  Love  Finds  the  Way.    Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)     $2.00. 

6.  Recollections  and  Letters  of  General  Rob- 

ert E.  Lee.     Lee.     (Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.)    $2.50. 


MEMPHIS,    TENN. 

1.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  That    Old    Sweetheart    of    Mine.      Riley- 

Christy.     (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $2.oa 

3.  Kitty   of   the   Roses.     Barbour.      (Lippin- 

cott. )     $2.00. 

4.  Beverly  of  Graustark.   McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.       Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The    Undercurrent.      Grant.       (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 


MINNEAPOLIS,    MINN. 

1.  The  Prospector.    Connor.    (Revell.)    $1.50. 

2.  Dr.     Luke     of     the     Labrador.      Duncan. 

(Revell.)    $1.50. 

3.  The    Simple    Life.      Wagner.      (McQure- 

Phillips.)     $1.25. 

4.  The    Crossing.      Churchill.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  On    Your    Mark.      Barbour.      (Appleton.) 

$1.20. 

6.  The   Masquerader.      Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

MONTREAL,    CANADA. 

1.  The    Prospector.      Connor.      (Westminster 

Co.)     $1.25. 

2.  God's  Good  Man.   Corelli.    (Briggs.)    $1.25. 

3.  Dr.     Luke     of     the     I^brador.       Duncan. 

(Revell.)    $1.50. 

4.  Whosoever  Shall  Offend.  Crawford.  (Copp- 

Clark  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Double    Harness.      Hope.      (McClure-Phil- 

lips.)     $1.50. 

6.  The    Betrayal.      Oppenheim.      (Copp-Oark 

Co.)     $1.25. 


NEW    HAVEN,    CONN. 

1.  Music.     Van  Dyke.     (Scribner.)     $1.00. 

2.  Monarch.     Seton.     (Scribner.)     $1.25. 

3.  The  Prospector.    Connor.     (Revell.)    $1.50. 

4.  Poems  of  Childhood.   Field-Parrish.  (Scrib- 

ner.)    $2.50. 

5.  The    Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Italian   Villas.     Wharton.      (Century  Co.) 

$6.00. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  An  Angel  by  Brevet.    Pitkin.    (Lippincott) 

$1.50. 

3.  The    Sea    Wolf.      London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Love  Finds  the  Way.    Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)     $2.00. 

5.  Christmas  Eve  on  Lonesome.    Fox.    (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.50. 

6.  Out  to  Old   Aunt  Mary's.     Christy-Rilcy. 

(Bobbs-Merrill. )    $2.oa 
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OMAHA,   NEB. 

1.  The  Prospector.    Connor.    (Revell.)    $1.50. 

2.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Beverly  of  Graustark.   McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Prodigal    Son.      Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.       Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The    Crossing.      Churchill.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 


PITTSBURG,    PA. 

1.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Prospector.    Connor.     (Revell.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Divine  Fire.    Sinclair.     (Holt.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Simple    Life.      Wagner.      (McClure- 

Phillips.)     $1.25. 

5.  The  Dialstone  Lane.     Jacobs.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 
().  The  Americans.     Munsterberg.     (McClure- 
Phillips.)     $2.50. 


PORTLAND,    ME. 

F.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
2.  The    Sea    Wolf.      London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 
,^  Beverly  of  Graustark.   McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Prospector.    Connor.     (Revell.)    $1.50. 

5.  The    Prodigal    Son.      Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.    Wiggin.     (Hough- 

ton-Mifflin.)    $1.25. 


RICHMOND,    VA. 

1.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Reminiscences  of  Lee.     Lee.     (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)    $2.50. 

3.  Beverly  of  Graustark.   McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Prospector.    Connor.     (Revell.)    $1.50. 

5.  The    Sea    Wolf.     London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 
The     Man     on     the 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.) 
Christmas     Eve     on 

(Scribner.)     $1.50. 


6. 


Box.      MacGrath. 

$1.50. 
Lonesome.      Fox. 


ROCHESTER,   N.   Y. 

1.  The  Prospector.    Connor.    (Revell.)    $1.50. 

2.  The    Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$150. 

3.  Beverly  of  Graustark.   McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The   Yoke.     Miller.     (Bobbs-Merrill   Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Common  Lot.    Herrick.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.       Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

1.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The    Sea    Wolf.     London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Monarch.     Seton.     (Scrib.»er.)     $1.25. 

$1.25. 

4.  The  Day  of  the  Dog.   McCutcheon.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

5.  The  Prospector.    Connor.     (Revell.)    $1.50. 

6.  The    Prodigal    Son.      Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50.       • 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 

1.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The   Prodidgal    Son.     Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The    Sea    Wolf.      London.      (Macmillan.) 

4.  In    the     Bishop's     Carriage.       Michelson. 

( Bobbs-Merrill . )     $1 .50. 

5.  The  Prospector.    Connor.     (Revell.)    $1.50. 

6.  Beverly  of  Graustark.   McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

1.  Long  Ago  and  Later  On.    Bromley.     (Rob- 

ertson.)   $1.50. 

2.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Prosit.     Clotho.     (Elder.)     $1.25. 

4.  The    Sea    Wolf.      London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The    Simple    Life.      Wagner.      (McQure- 

Phillips.)     $1.25. 

6.  The  Cynic  Meditations.   Pulitzer.   (Dodge.) 

75c. 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

1.  Japan.    Hearn.     (Macmillan.)    $2.00. 

2.  The    Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The    Undercurrent.      Grant.       (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Beverly  of  Graustark.    McCutcheon.     (Mc- 

Chire-Phillips.)     $1.50. 

5.  Traffics  and  Discoveries.     Kipling.     (Dou- 

bleday, Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Touch  of  Nature.    Lord.     (American  Uni- 

tarian Association.)     $1.00. 


SPOKANE,  WASH. 

1.  The  Prospector.    Connor.     (Revell.)    $1.50. 

2.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Simple  Life.  Wagner.    (McClure- Phil- 

lips.)    $1.25. 

4.  Beverly  of  Graustark.   McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.       Michelson. 
(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  My  Lady  of  the  North.     Parrish.     (Mc- 

Qtirg.)    Ii-Sa 
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ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

1.  The    Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The   Sea    Wolf.      London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Beverly  of  Graustark.   McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Prodigal    Son.      Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The    Undercurrent.      Grant.       (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis.    Dillon.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.50. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Prospector.    Connor.     (Revell.)    $1.50. 

4.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.       Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.     Wiggin.     (Hough- 

ton-Mifflin.)    $1.25. 

6.  The    Sea    Wolf.      London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 


TOLEDO,    OHIO. 

1.  Beverly  of  Graustark.   McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Prospector.    Connor.     (Revell.)    $1.50- 

4.  Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's.    Riley.     (Bobbs- 

. Merrill  Co.)     $2.00. 

5.  The    Prodigal    Son.     Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Rebecca.       Wiggin.        (Houghton-Mifflin.) 

$1.25. 

TORONTO.    CANADA. 

1.  The  Prospector.    Connor.    (Briggs.)    $1.25. 

2.  The    Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.20. 

3.  Beverly  of  Graustark.    McCutcheon.     (Mc- 

Leod  &  Allen.)     75c.  and  $1.25. 

4.  Dr.     Luke     of     the     Labrador.       Duncan. 

(Revell.)    $1.50. 

5.  The   Princess   Passes.     Williamson.      (Mc- 

Lcod  &  Allen.)     75c.  and  $1.25. 

6.  God's  Good  Man.    Corelli.     (Briggs.)     75c. 

and  $1.25. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

1.  The    Simple    Life.      Wagner.      (McQure-.l 

Phillips.)    $1.25. 

2.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The   Foolish   Dictionary.     Wurdz,      (Luce 

&  Co.)    75c. 

4.  Beverly  of  Graustark.   McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The    Sea    Wolf.     London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The    Crossing.      Churchill.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

WORCESTER,    MASS. 

1.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Japan.      Singleton.      (Dodd,  Mead  &  (x>.) 

$1.60. 

3.  Dr.    Luke    of    the    Labrador.      Duncan. 

(Revell.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Rubaiyat  of  a  Persian  Kitten.     Her- 

ford.     (Scribner.)     $1.00. 

5.  Autobiography  of  M.  D.  Conway.    (Hough- 

ton-Mifflin.)    $6.00. 

6.  Reminiscences  of  Peace  and  War.     Pryor. 

(Macmillan.)     $2.00. 


From   the   above    list   the   six   best   sellins 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  followini^ 

system. 
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BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS. 

1.  The  Masquerader.     Thurston.     (Har- 

per.)   $1.50 26i3 

2.  The   Prospector.     Connor.     (Revell.) 

$150  163 

3.  Beverly   of   Graustark.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50 159 

4.  The   Sea    Wolf.     London.      (Macmil- 

lan.)    $1.50 gg 

5.  The   Prodigal    Son.     Caine.     (Apple- 

ton.)    $1.50 54 

6.  In  the  Bishop's  Carriage.     Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50 42 
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A    GREAT     DETECTIVE    STORY 


Anna  Katharine  Green 


A  novel  of  deep  shadows  and  brilliant  lights;  full 
of  the  und-Jiinted  bravery  of  youthful  hearts.  That 
strange  sense  of  poignant  mystery  that  marks  the 
work  of  Anna  Katharine  Grken  fans  the  reader's 
interest  troin  the  opening  phrase.  Complication 
follows  complication  till  interest  becomes  intense 
and  feverish  excitement. 

"THE    MILLIONAIRE    BABY" 

is  the  best  detective  storv  ever 
written  by  the  greatest  Ameri- 
can writer  of  detective  stories. 


SIX  BEAUTIFUL  DRAWINGS  BY  ARTHUR  I.  KELLER. 

l2mo,  Bound  in  Cloth.  SI.50  postpaid. 
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THE    BOOKMAN 

AN     ILLUSTRATED    MAGAZINE 
OF     LITERATURE     AND     LIFE 


CONTENTS   FOR   FEBRUARY 


1?J 


Chronicle  and  Comment 

Hall  Caine's  Best  Moments        .... 
The  Eliot  and  Bronte  Countries  (with  illustrationa)    . 
Thomas  Dixon -His   Varied  Career— His  Novels  of 
the    Reconstruction     Period — The    Ritual    of  the 
Ku-Klux  Klan    wuh  portrait)  4$^499-300 

.      y>i 
502 


The  late  Theodore  Thomas 
(ton  (with  port 
D  .uxlas  and  *■  The  Little  Girl ''  (with 


Esther  Singleton  (with  portrait) 
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504 
505 


Contrasting  Satirists 


portrait) 
George  Barr  McCutcheon  in  his  Study  (portrait) 
The  Little  Roomers  Present  BaiJy  tbt  Uoat     . 

Confidential !   For  5tory  Writers  Only 

Brunetl^re  and  Bourget  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Question 
In  France  ....... 

Animal  Stories  off  the  Future    ..... 

Twenty  Years  of  the  -Republic  (illustrated) 
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Marlowe — Judith  of  Beihulia — Otis  Skinner  in  The  Harvester — 
Madame  R6jane — Sir  Charles  Wyndham — Edward  Terry 

An  Italian  impression  of  Salvlnl  (illustration)  . 

Philistia  (A  Skit) 

The  Trick  of  Euphemism  and  Some  Recent  Books 

Baccarat — Captain  Amyas — The  Masquerader — The  Divine  Fire    . 

Six  Books  of  the  Month 

I.     Stephen  Phillips's  "The  Sin  of  David" 
Georg  Gronan's  **  Titian  '*  . 


The  President's  Style— American  and  Foreign  Opinions  $05 
Editorial  Personahties     ....  S06-507 

What  are  the  Facts  ?    Trials  of  Compilers,   Editors 

and  Condensers  .....      ^08 

The  Thackerayan  Three  Thousand  509 

"The  Adventure  of  the  Second    Stain  "—Sherlock 

Holmes's  Farewell  .  .510 

Eugene  Sue— 1  he  Romancer  and  the  Man— His  Per- 
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IV. 
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VI. 


Maurice  Hewlett's  "  The  Road  in  Tuscany " 
Thomas  Dixon's  *'  The  Clansman  " 
B.  E.  Stevenson's  **  The  Marathon  Mystery' 
O.  Henry's  ** Cabbages  and  Kings" 

The  Scab  (Shoit  Story)         .... 

What  She  Gave  Up  (Poem) 

Amanda  of  the  Mill.     Part  IV       . 
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"^HE    above    cut    shows    The    Warwick    Edition  of  George 
Eliot'-s     Works,     which      »ve     offer     with     one     year's 


subscription  to  THE  BOOKMAN  for  $7.00 — just  half  price. 
This  set  of  the  complete  works 
of  George  Eliot  is  a  standard  edition 
in  12  volumes,  in  large  type,  thin 
but  excellent  paper,  i6mo  (each 
4  X  6}^  inches),  bound  in  dark  red 
cloth,  limp  sides,  gilt  top,  with  design 
and  title  on  back  and  monogram  on 
side  in  gold.  Each  volume  is  illus- 
trated with  a  frontispiece  in  photo- 
gravure. The  set  will  be  delivered  in 
a  box  as  shown  in   the  cut. 


THE    BOOKMAN   JiDVEKTlSEK 


Besides  a  set  of  the  complete  works  of  one  of  the  world's 
great  writers  in  an  attractive  and  handy  size,  we  shall  include 
one  year's  subscription  to  THE  BOOKMAN,  the  foremost 
literary  journal  of  Americay  which  will  bring  to  you  each  month 
the  news  of  the  great  world  of  letters. 

It  sifts  and  analyzes  the  enormous  output  of  the  publishers 
in  an  entertaining,  authoritative  manner. 

It  tells  of  the  personal  side  of  the  lives  of  literary  men  and 
women  ;  what  they  are  doing  and  saying ;  gives  their  views  of 
the  great  affairs  of  the  world — its  art,  literature,  politics,  wars 
and  social  questions ;  it  criticizes  and  gives  expert  opinions  upon 
the  offerings  of  the  dramatic  stage ;  its  book  reviews  are  strong 
and  fearless ;  it  is  valuable  and  entertaining ;  its  tone  is  healthful 
and  optimistic ;  and,  in  short,  of  all  literary  periodicals,  it  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  ideal. 

THE  BOOKMAN'S  splendid  programme  for  1905  will  be 
found  set  forth  at  length  on  other  pages  of  this  issue.  It  will 
pay  you  to  read  it. 

THIS  IS  OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER : 

The  regular  price  of  The  Warwick 

Edition  of  George  Eliot's  Works 

as  above  described  is     •    •    •    •  $12.00  /   /  ^ 

The  regular  price  of  THE  BOOK-  y/^XB.  fm. 

MAN  for  one  year  (12  numbers)  is       2.00  A^\ 

Total $14.00        /^mvml^k^. 

We  offer  both,  for  &  )  tft^  €%€%         y^<yfof''w°"^ ''"''  *^*"' 
limited  time,  for     .  f«P»   •""      ^/ Jrr\m<^lrl^.Ti^ war. 

^^    ivick    Edition    of    George 
A^^    Eliots    Works^    12    volumes, 

NOTE.-We  will  pay  express  charges  on  the         T^^jr      ^'^^    '^"^    Bookman    for 

^  .Xlv^r      ooe    year,    beginnitifi:    with    the 

books  and   postage  on  THE  BOOKMAN.     We        X^X ....7.. ..issue. 

guarantee  the  books  to  be  as  described  herein.        ^r    ^r 

This  offer  applies  to  neiv  subscriptions 

to  THE  BOOKMAN   only,  and  not   to        y     y    Addreu, 

renewals.  _ 

Excess  Office. 
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THE  BARONESS  VON  HUTTEN 


Billy  Duane 

^  A  rattling  stoiy  in  the 
vivacious  style  of  the 
author's  former  books. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  New 
York  City,  where  the 
hero  stands  high  in  social 
and  political  circles.  His 
home  life  and  his  public 
life  become  somewhat 
antagonistic,  and  for  a  time 
a  tragedy  is  threatened. 
The  plot  is  intricate,  and 
people  and  events  move 
at  high  pressure. 


p 


am 

^  The  Baroness  von 
Hutten  has  written  a  story 
that  will  attract  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  PAM, 
destined  to  be  unlike  the 
majority  of  girls,  develops 
an  unusual  character. 
She  faces  such  a  problem 
as  no  one  woman  in  a 
million  has  to  encounter, 
and  in  an  astonishing, 
but  characteristic  and 
wholly  admirable  way. 


Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  SUence  of  Mrs.  Harrold 

By  SAMUEL  M.  GARDENHIRE 

Author  of  **  Lux  Crucis." 


TIIZALL  Street — the  great  powers  of  finance — the  Theatrical 
Trust,  and  many  other  intensely  interesting  and  real  phases 
of  present-day  New  York  have  a  part  in  this  stirring  tale.  The 
lovers  are  a  beautiful  young  actress  and  the  son  of  a  great  million- 
aire. Out  of  the  *' silence"  of  Mrs.  Harrold  a  plot  develops 
involving  every  character  of  the  story  in  a  situation  that  baffles  the 
reader  and  lures  him  on  from  page  to  page.  It  is  New  York  in  all 
its  tremendous  vitality  and  bigness — metropolitan  life  in  its  intense 
moments — that  gives  vigor  and  movement  to  these  pages.  Mr. 
Gardenhire  not  only  tells  a  beguiling  tale,  but  from  his  insight  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  secret  ways  of  big  corporations  involves 
his  story  in  new,  ingenious  complications  that  will  strike  home  to 
every  American. 

Post  8vo,  Ornamented  Cloth,  $1.50 


The  Wonders  of  Life 

By  ERNST   HAECKEL 

Author  of  ^*Thk  Riddle  of  the  Universe." 


'  I  ^HE  enormous  success  attained  by  Professor  Haeckel's  earlier 
volume,  '*The  Riddle  of  the  Universe,"  has  led  him  to  put 
forth  another  volume,  which  takes  up  in  detail  many  biological 
questions  only  cursorily  touched  upon  in  the  other  work.  The 
present  volume  is  confined  to  the  realm  of  organic  science,  and 
treats  of  **The  Knowledge,  Nature,  Functions,  and  History  of 
Life."  Professor  Haeckel's  interesting  and  illuminating  writings 
need  no  comment. 

Post  8vOf  Ornamented  Cloth,  $1.50  net 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  Franklin  Square,  New  York 
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Colonial  Furniture  in  Demand 

Old  Boston  and  old  Gotham,  as 
represented  by  several  spirited  indi- 
viduals, had  an  interesting  contest  in 
biddinp:  for  old  Colonial  furniture  at  an 
afternoon  sale  of  the  Gilbert  collection 
yesterday  at  the  American  Art  Galleries. 

Boston,  in  the  person  of  J.J.  liijjjjinson, 
was  the  victor  in  every  contest,  and  won 
the  chief  prizes  of  the  day.  But  the 
prizes  cost  him  a  j^ood  round  sum  to 
take  to  his  new  home  outside  the  modern 
Athens. 

He  gave  his  check  calling  for  $1540 
for  a  set  of  12  lleppelwhite  chairs,  $225 
for  a  drop-front  desk,  $440  for  a  Hogarth 
chair  settee,  $265  for  a  Chippendale  low- 
boy, $260  for  a  Cohjnial  sofa  and  $300  for 
six  Colonial  chairs.  New  England  was 
represented  also  by  Gov.  Bulkeley  of  Con- 
necticut, who  gave  $2400  for  a  pair  of 
JeflTerson  tables  and  $740  for  a  pair  of 
Sheraton  knife  urns.  James  Breese  paid 
$1020  for  six  Chippendale  chairs  origi- 
nally owned  by  Lord  Fairfax  of  Virginia, 
$285  for  six  mahogany  chairs,  $410  for  a 
snap  table  and  $105  for  a  high-post  bed. 
The  total  for  the  session  was  $27,867.00. 

— Boston  Transcript, 
Dec.  20,  1904. 
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LL  the  furniture 

A  here  mentioned  was 
made  a  hundred 
years  ago  by  men 
who  had  the  time, 
talent  and  inclination 
to  make  it  well. 
We  think  that  we  are 
making     by     far    the    best 

in  America  today.  We  make 
furniture  that  is  an  endowment 
investment  for  you — ^you  use 
it  and  can  pass  it  on  to  your 
heirs.  It  does  not  wear  out, 
and  like  true  friendship,  grows 
better  with  the  passing  years. 
We  have  the  plant,  the  people, 
the    materials    and    the    time. 


If  you  are  interested^   write  us  for  cuts  of  our 

THE    ROYCROFTERS 

AT  THEIR  SHOP  WHICH  IS  IN  EAST  AURORA^ 

ERIE  COUNTY,  YORK  STATE 


PleAse  mention  The  Bookmaji  in  writini^  to  advertisers. 
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The  New  International  Encyclopaedia  r 


ind  Prize  (The  Highest  Award) 


An  Unanswerable  Argument 

No  inteliigent  person  can  Ihinit  for  a  moment  that  we  ( 
1,000  Colleges,  Schools  and  Public  Libraries  unless  it  was  11 
which  would  fulfil  the  most  exacting  requirements  of  those  institutions. 

Although    only   completed    in    May.     1904,    over    i.ooo 
Colleges,  Schools  and  Public  Libraries  have  already  purchased 


The  New  International 
Encyclopaedia 

These  purchasers  required  an  encydopjedia  which  would 
be  better,  newer  and  more  useful  ih^n  any  other. 

The  Boards  of  Education  of  New  York  and  Boston  have 
adopted  this  encyclopa:dia  for  use  in  the  Public  Schools. 

The  New  International  F^ncycloptedia  is  entirety  new.  It 
is  not  a  revision,  nor  is  it  based  on  any  existing  work. 

The  Edilors-in-Chief:  Daniel  Coit  Gilhan,  LL.D., 
President  Johns  Hopkins  University  (1876-1902),  President  of 
Carnegie  Institution;  HARRY  THURSTON  Peck,  Ph.D..  L.H.D., 
Professorin  Columbia  Univeraty;  Frank  Moore  Colby,  M,  A., 
late  Professor  in  New  York  University,  are  men  of  national 
reputation  whose  .lames  give  the  weifiht  of  unquestioned 
authority  to  every  article  to  which  they  give  place  in  the 
Encyclopasdia, 

The  New  Vnrk  Sun  says  :  '  'It  is  the  most  helpful  encydo- 
p^dia  in  English  that  we  have  seen,"  and  the  A'ii//o«,  ■■as  an 
encyclopedia  of  American  interests  for  American  readers  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  and  fullest  in  existence." 

Its  information  is  brought  dnwn  into  the  year  1904. 

It  contains  16,339  P^B^s,  67,097  separate  articles  on  over 

It  is  illustrated  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted  in  such     . 

You  need  an  encyclopicdia  in  your  home,  where  '^  ^^ 

ife  and  children  can  refer  to  it  on  any  subject  arising         «* 
_^^     .■" 


you  can  consult  it.  "where  yoi 

ill  reading,  convers.ilion  or  stutiy. 

These  facU,  with  the  statement  that  the  New  Internatloiiat  Eocycio-  ^^  ^k*^"^ 
pffidia  has  been  written  and  published  ten  years  later,  with  ten  years  ^  ^l*^^ 
more  of  human  knowledge  on  Its  pages  than  any  other  encyclopedia  -^      -•  -*'-'■  ^ 

of   its  class  in   print   to-day,   constitute   an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment for  the  selection  of  the  New  International  In  preference       ^ 
to  any  and  all  others.  ^    , 

■"--     .vith  the  encyclopaKlia  we  are  issuing  a      n"^  ^^Vi'S* 


y^:> 


ngc 
in  the  New  International  which 
the  encyclopedia  to  you. 

If  you  would  better  know  this  monumental  work, 
fill  out  attached  coupon  and  mail  it  to-day, 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  Publishers 

372  Fiith  Avenue,  New  York 
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Marie 

CORELLl'S 


31st 
Thousand 


GODS  GOOD 

*;-.  MAN    .-. 


The 
:harac- 
terization — 
A  Simple  Love 
Story — is  a  true 
one ;  it  is  in  this  very 
simplicity,  this  holding 
to  what  is  natural,  that 
gives  the  romance  its  strength. 
'God's  Good  Man"  is  a  book 
whose  appeal  is  to  the  thoughthil 
rather  than  to  the  seeker  for  the  sensa- 
tional. It  is  a  simple  love  episode — a  genuinely 
sweet  lyric,  and  it  is  sure  t8  appeal  to  everyone  who  likes  a  good,  clean, 
fresh  story. 

The  press  have  commented  freely  upon  Miss  Corelli's  latest  woit,  and 
in  very  many  cases  at  great  length.  In  an  extended  review,  the  Syracuse 
Herald  says :  "  It  is  not  over-praise  or  unmerited  praise  to  say  that  it  is  a 
masterpiece  of  literary  work — strong  where  strength  is  looked  for ;  positive 
and  fine  and  brilliant  where  these  qualities  are  expected." 


FURTHER    COMMENT 


"  A  sweel,  old-fashioned  love  story — 
heallKFul  and  beautiful,  and  (old  with  un- 
questioned power." 

— Nashville  American. 

"  The  Reverend  John  Walden  is  the 
best  character  Miss  Corelli  has  yet  given 
us."  — Pfiiladelphia  Hem, 


"  It   will   prove  a  pleasure,  aad  be  s 

relief  from  the  ordinary  novel  <A  the  day." 

— San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

The  JVcw  York  Times  and  Kansas 
City  Star  concur  b  the  opinion  that  thk 
is  Miss  Corelli's  best  work. 
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THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  WORK 

ON  AMERICAN  HISTORY 
VVBLISHED  IN  RECENT   YEARS 


ORIGINAL  JOURNALS 

of  the 

LEWIS  AND  CLARK 
EXPEDITION,  1804-06 

Edited  Wth  Introduction,  Notes  and  Index,  bf 

REUBEN  GOLD  THWAITES,  LL.D., 

Edltsrof  "Tha  Jasull  RaUtlona  >nd  Alllea  DocumanU,"  "E»rlT  Waalarn  Tr&V«U."  ate. 

The  FIRST  and  ONLY  COMPLETE  publication  of  the  original 
documents  relating  to  the  expedition.  It  is  not  in  any  way  to  be  compared 
with  previous  works  on  this  subject.     It  is   DEFINITIVE  in  its  field. 

~~~^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^f^^^L  The 

An  important     ^^^^^MBw  '^^^     T^^    ''^^"'^ 

^^^^M  ^^^^Hfi^^V^      ^h^^^K  maps,  repro- 

feature    is    the     ^^^V    Of  I^^^^H^^^   fln^^A    duced  in  facsimile  just 

ve.y    e„e>,e„.  K    .^M      ^     V  ^.tZaXSt':; 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  ^^^^^^^^^^H'       ^^ ^^^M    intens 

by    Mr.    Victor  ^^^fk^W^^^^K^k    ^^^^   andinca 

Hugo  Paltsits.  ^H^BVB^^^     ''^"'' 

^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  /     DOin,liEAD 

OjUaC  LEWIS  /  •  «>. 

The  EDITOR,  Dr.  R.  G.  Thwiites,  is  the  foremost 
authority  in  the  country  on  early  Western  history.     His    --    .       ,.   „ 
editorial  work  m  arrangmg,  annotating  and  mdexmg    X  mefuiiinto 
the  vast  amount  of  material  adds  very  greatly  to  the 
value  ot  the  work. 

DODD,  MEAD  «S  CO., 

PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK 
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IN  THE  OPINION  OF  MANY  PEOPLE 

BREWSTER'S  MILLIONS 

is  the  best  story 

GEORGE  BARR  McCUTCHEON 

ever  wrote. 

This  book  has  had  a  remarkable  history.  .  Notwithstanding  the 
great  fame  which  "  Graustark "  gave  Mr.  McCutcheon,  he  chose  to 
publish  BREWSTER'S  MILLIONS  under  the  nom-de-plume  of 
Richard  P.  Greaves. 

The  novel  thus  published,  under  a  name  wholly  unknown  to  the 
literary  world,  and  practically  without  advertising,  reached  the  unusual 
sale  of  40,000  copies. 

Now  that  the  secret  of  its  authorship  is  out,  the  present  fame  of 
Mr.  McCutcheon,  by  reason  of  the  great  success  of  "Beverly  of 
Graustark,"  will  add  much  interest  to 

BREWSTER'S  MILLIONS 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES.     $LSO 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


Jl    NEW   EDITION    OF 

THE,  CIRCLE. 

by 
KATHERINE  C5:CIL  THURSTON 

aut hor    of 

THE.   MASQUERADEK 


Illustrated.    12mo.  $1.50 


DODD,  MHAD  &  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS  NEW  YORK 
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DEACON  LYSANDE,R 

By    SARAH    P.    McLEAN    GREENE 


• 


Author  of  "Cape  Cod     Folks"   and 
"Vesty  of  the   Basins," 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  H.  J.  PECK.   $1.25. 

If  you   have  enjoyed  the  quaint  humor 

which  has  made  Mrs.  Greene's  books 
famous,  you  will  want  to  read  this  volume. 
If  you  are  not  familiar  with  her  work,  you 
will  find  in  this  a  field  of  the  rarest  pleasure. 
Dealing  with  New  England  characters  as  it 
does,  it  is  nevertheless  as  far  from  the 
B'Gosh  novels  as  any  work  could  well   be. 
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THE  BOOKMAN 

for  1905 


The  Story  of  Tiventy  Years 

Beginning  with  the  January  number  The  Bookman  will 
publish  serially  Professor  Harry  Thurston  Peck's  "Twenty 
Years  of  the  Republic."  This  will  describe  the  most  significant 
events  that  have  occurred  in  the  political,  social  and  intellectual 
life  of  the  nation  between  the  time  of  President  Cleveland's  first 
inauguration  in  1885  and  the  end  of  the  McKinley-Roosevelt 
administration  in  1905. 

While  replete  with  historical  material  and  aiming  at  historical 
exactness,  the  narrative  will  be  free  from  tfie  conventional  con- 
straint of  formal  history.  It  will  give  a  graphic  picture  of  a  period 
which  has  transformed  nearly  all  the  conditions  of  American  life ; 
and  it  will  show  in  their  true  perspective  the  occurrences  which 
have  made  this  period  memorable. 

A  peculiarly  attractive  feature  will  be  the  vivid,  impartial,  and 
analytical  estimate  of  conspicuous  men  of  the  times — statesmen, 
financiers,  labour  leaders,  journalists,  authors,  and  educators — and 
the  author  will  avail  himself  of  those  innumerable  sidelights  of 
anecdote  and  intimate  personal  impression  which  conventional 
historians  are  accustomed  to  ignore.  This  series,  which  is  to  run 
through  twelve  numbers  of  The  Bookman,  will  be  thoroughly 
illustrated  by  portraits,  scenes,  fac-similes  of  famous  letters  and 
documents,  etc. 

Serial  Story 

The  Bookman  has  been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  the 
selection  of  its  serial  story  for  the  closing  months  of  1904  and  the 
first  half  of  1905.  "  Amanda  of  the  Mill "  is  not  only  a  very  vivid 
and  fine  story ;  it  is  a  very  vivid  and  fine  serial — a  combination 
which  readers  do  not  always  find.  The  scenes  and  characters  are 
based  upon  the  author's  experience  as  a  mill  hand  in  the  South, 
described  in  Miss  Van  Vorst's  wia^y  discussed  '*The  Woman 
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Who  Toils/'  But  '*  Amanda  of  the  Mill "  is  in  no  sense  depend- 
ent upon  its  background.  The  narrative  is  one  of  absorbing 
interest  and  great  vigour,  some  of  the  chapters  rising  to  heights  of 
dramatic  power  that  are  rarely  attained  in  modern  fiction. 

Famous  Literary  Clubs 

I.     England's  Literary  Clubs.     Illustrated. 
IL     America's  Literary  Clubs.     Illustrated. 

Every  one  who  has  a  genuine  interest  in  bookmen  has  an 
interest  in  their  clubs.  From  these  clubs  have  come  down  to  us 
the  little  intimate  touches,  the  bits  of  anecdote  that  show  the  human 
side  of  the  men  themselves.  That  Dickens  and  Thackeray  quar- 
relled over  a  matter  that  came  up  concerning  the  Garrick,  and  that 
Thackeray  was  once  blackballed  at  the  Athenaeum  are  facts  of  more 
than  passing  interest. 

The  traditions  of  the  famous  London  clubs  of  a  literary 
atmosphere  have  been  handed  down  from  the  days  of  the  great 
Victorian  writers,  and  their  spirit  remains  to-day  much  the  same 
as  it  was  half  a  century  ago.  To  Americans  the  very  names  of 
clubs  like  the  Athenaeum,  the  Garricky  The  White  Friars  and  the 
Saville,  are  immensely  suggestive.  It  is  of  these  clubs,  their  pecu- 
liar customs  and  restrictions,  their  formalities  and  their  usages  that 
the  first  paper  of  this  series  will  tell. 

The  second  paper  will  treat  in  a  similar  way  such  American 
clubs  of  literary  atmosphere  as  the  Century,  the  Authors,  the 
Players  and  the  University,  of  New  York;  the  St.  Botolph,  of 
Boston ;  the  Little  Roomers,  of  Chicago  ;  the  Pegasus  and  Frank- 
lin Inn,  of  Philadelphia ;  the  Bohemian,  of  San  Francisco,  etc. 

Some  Authors'  Letter  Boxes 

You  may  remember  that  in  the  *' Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table  "  Dr.  Holmes  had  something  to  say  about  the  strange  com- 
munications found  in  the  mail  of  a  popular  author.  But  in  the 
days  of  the  ''  Autocrat "  authorship  was  not  practised  on  the  same 
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broad  scale  that  it  is  to-day,  and  probably  for  each  eccentric  letter 
received  by  Dr.  Holmes  the  modern  novelist  of  eminence  can 
produce  a  dozen. 

In  this  series  some  of  the  most  widely  known  of  American 
writers  will  tell  of  their  experiences,  humorous  and  exasperating, 
due  to  their  surprising  correspondents.  One  very  popular  young 
novelist  confessed  the  other  day  that  a  certain  book  of  his  not  only 
sold  70,000  copies,  but  brought  him  seven  proposals  of  marriage 
as  well. 

America's  Political  Workers 

Abroad 

I.    The  American  Consular  Service.     Illustrated. 
II.    The  American  Diplomatic  Service.    Illustrated. 
III.    The  American  Secret  Service.     Illustrated. 

In  this  series  three  services  of  inestimable  importance  will  be 
treated,  not  from  the  academic  side,  but  from  the  human  side. 
Americans  travelling  or  living  abroad  have  not  always  had  reason 
to  feel  proud  of  our  consular  representatives.  Strange  tales  have 
been  told  of  what  manner  of  men  some  of  these  consuls  are,  and 
of  the  impression  that  they  give  of  the  United  States  as  a  govern- 
ment and  of  Americans  in  general  in  the  cities  to  which  they  are 
accredited. 

The  first  paper  of  this  series  will  tell  who  these  consuls  are, 
how  they  came  to  be  appointed  consuls,  how  they  live,  and  what 
their  relations   are   to   the  people  about  them  and  to  visiting' 
Americans. 

The  second  paper  will  deal  with  the  intimate  side  of  the  more 
dignified  service — its  etiquette,  its  responsibilities,  and  its  privi- 
leges, and  the  part  that  it  plays  i.  the  times  of  great  international 
crises.  The  papers  a  few  weeks  ago  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
a  member  of  the  British  Embassy  who  when  arrested  for  violating 
the  automobile  speed  law,  claimed  immunity  on  the  ground  of 
his  diplomatic  rights.  What  are  these  rights?  Both  of  these 
articles  have  a  very  strong  literary  flavour.    Bret  Harte,  William 
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Dean  Howells  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  for  instance,  represented 
the  United  States  at  various  consular  posts.  James  Russell  Lowell, 
the  historian  Bancroft  and  John  Hay  won  eminence  for  their 
diplomatic  services. 

The  title  of  the  third  article  is  in  itself  so  suggestive  that  it 
needs  little  or  no  explanation.  The  secret  service  of  to-day  and  of 
the  days  of  the  Spanish-American  War  is  fully  as  interesting  and 
exciting  as  was  the  secret  service  of  the  years  of  the  War  of 
Secession. 

Some  Representative 
American  Story=Tellers 

I.  Richard  Harding  Davis, 

II.  Winston  Churchill, 

III.  Marion  Crawford, 

IV.  Booth  Tarkin^ton, 

V.     Stewart  Edward  White, 
VI.     F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 

This  series  of  articles,  which  will  be  written  by  one  of  the 
editors,  will  attempt  to  analyze  sympathetically  yet  critically  the 
work  of  certain  of  the  younger  popular  American  novelists.  It 
will  discuss  their  men,  their  women,  their  methods  of  story  telling, 
their  distinct  fields,  and  the  reasons  that  have  made  their  successes. 

FRANK  MOORE  COLBY  will  contribute  each  month  one 
of  those  studies  of  contemporary  life,  literature  and  manners  which 
have  recently  been  so  widely  discussed  and  quoted. 

FREDERIC  TABER  COOPER  will  continue  to  contribute 
each  month  an  article  in  which  he  will  sum  up  those  books  which 
best  show  the  rapidly  changing  tendencies  of  our  American 
literature. 

The  regular  departments  and  features  ^hich  futve  made  ThE 
BCX)KMAN  unique  ^itl  alt  be  retained. 

These  and  other  features  planned  for  1905  enable  us  to  assure 
our  readers  of  a  magazine  thai  <will  be  more  interesting,  striking  and 
distinctive  than  any  we  ha^e  ever  printed. 
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Fiction  that  is 

Uncommonly  Entertaining 


PUBLISHED  IN  THE  FALL 

AND  WINTER 
OF  1904 


AMELIA  E.  BARR'S 

The  Belle 
of  Bowling  Green 

The  continued  excellence 
of  Mrs.  Barr*s  books  has 
gained  (or  her  an  enviable 
reputation  and  a  large 
following. 

"  The  Belle  of  Bowling 
Green  "  is  a  story  of  early 
New  York,  possessing  a 
quaint  and  attractive  local 
flavor. 

Illustrated,  $1.50 


EMILY  POSTS 

The  Flight  of  a 
Moth 

**  One  of  the  best  novels 
of  the  season.** 

— Baltimore  Sun. 

"A  graceful  and  witty 
story.** 

—N.   r.  limes  Editorial, 

"  Individual,  original  and 

distinctly  clever.** 

—N.  r.  World. 

"  A    bright,    consistent 

story,  well  written.** 

— A^.  r.  Sun. 

Frontispiece,  $1.50 


HAMBLEN  SEARS* 

* 

A 

Box  of  Matches 

"  A  merry  and  cheerful 

book.** — Brooklyn    Eagle. 

"  A  charming  trifle,  sug- 
gesting nothing  but  sunshine 

and  laughter.** 

—N.  r.  Globe, 

*  A  very  joDy  little  booL** 
--Philadelphia  Item. 

One  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant books  of  the  Fall 
season.**     — Ne-wark  Call. 

Illustrated,  $1.50 
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JOHN  OXENHAM'S 

Hearts  in  Exile 

**  One  of  the  best  books  of  the  year.** 

—  7  he  Outlook. 

Illustrated,  $1.50 


EDEN  PHILLPOTTS* 

The  Farm  of  the  Dagger 

A  powerful,  dramatic  story.    There  is  a  very 
touching  love  interest. 

Illustrated,  $1.50 


S.  R.  CROCKETTS 

The  Loves  of  Miss  Anne 

*'  An  entertaining,  delightful  story.** 

Grand  /Rapids  Herald. 

Illustrated,   $1.50 


E.  PHILUPS  OFFENHEIM'S 

The  Betrayal 

A  thiilKng  tale  o(  much  inlrigue  and  advoitine. 

Illustrated,  $1.50 


MAX  PEMBERTON'S 

Beatrice  of  Venice 

May  well  be  classed   with  Mr.  Pemberton't 
best  work. 

Illustrated,   $1.50 


JEROME  K.  JEROME'S 

Tommy  &  Co. 

By  the  author  of  **  Three  Men  in  a  boat. 
Illustrated,    $1.50 
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TootK 
Brush 


Has   a  flexible   handle. 

Ask  for  the  **P.S."  (XSi^O— an 
improvement  on  the  best.  You  can't 
realize  its  comfort  without  trial. 

3  sizes—Adult's.  Youth's.  ChUd's— at  all  dealers 
or  by  mail.  Always  sold  in  the  yellow  box. 
Leaflets  mailed  free*  describing  "llie  Prophy* 
lactic    Family'* — tootfi,    hair  said    nail    brushes. 

FLORENCB  MFG.  CO.,  169  Pine  Street,  Florence,  Man. 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills 

Miss  Hairs  School  for  Girls 


PIttsfield.  Massachosetts. 


Miss  MIRA  H.  HALL,  PrinclpaL 


r— I — I   UBa  VmiR  BOOKS  WITH  ARTisnc 

Bi    IbOOK  PI/ATDS 

L._^^l     TNE  KST  MnHOO  OF  IDENTIFICATION 

M«*«.!5!S_  T.  JOSEPH    DOWLING 

tcNTOHRtQuesT   46  NORTH   12  TV  ST..PNILADELPNIA 

CHEVY  CHASE  SCHOOL  for  Glffs.  French  th«  lAOjraaM 
of  the  hoone.  Woodley  Road  and  Twentieth  Street,  Waah- 
intrton.  D.  C.  Mile.  L.  M.  BOXTLIONY.  Principal. 


Kor  J^ny  Boole  on  Earthi 

Write  to  H.  H.  TIMBY.  Book  Hmiter, 

Catalogs  Free.  CONNEAUT,  OHIO. 


BERNARD  SHAW 

Is  probably  more  discussed  than  any  other 
living  author.     We  publish  the  following: 

Man    and    Superman 

A  Comedp  and  a  Vhilosophp 

His  latest  work,  containing  unique  senti- 
ment and  epigram. 

12mo,  cloth.    Net,  4»1.25;  hy  mail,  $1.33 

The  Quintessence  of  Ibsenism 

The   best   appreciation    published   of   this 
great  dramatist. 

12mo,  cloth,     4»1.00 

An  Unsocial  Socialist 

The    pivotal    character   of     this    story    is 
absolutely  unique  in  fiction. 

12 mo,  cloth.      $1.25 

Cashel  Byron's  Profession 

A  brilliant  and   fascinating   essay    cast  in 
novelistic  form. 

12mo,  cloth,      4»1.25 

Send  for  NEW  FRENCH  CATALOGUE 


BRENT  4  NO'S 


NEW  rORK 


If  VON  mm  f  reiicb  Books  VuyTJ^l 

tion— School  Books,  Standard  Books,  Novels,  otc.~ 

'':^  WILUAM  R.  JENKINS,  ''"".H?" 

Importer,  851  and  853  5IXTH  AVENUB  (48th  Straot), 
NEW  YORK.    Catalosrue  on  application. 

IMPORTATIONS  PROMPTLY  MADB. 


^    ™  ^     ~     ^       ton,  Thos.  N.  Page,  and  others. 

Send  stamp  for  Booklet  to  W3I.  A.  DRE$t8ER, 
Mention  The  Bookman.      R.  3,  4M  Broadway,  CaoilirMgf •  Msai. 


m4lftM«iA9  FouRTBRMTH  Yrar.  Candid,  suKirestive 
III  nnrV  MHaam,  Uterary  and  technical  Reritips, 
UlllUlU  P''><'t>c'l  A^Mce,  Dispoaal:  MSS.  of  all 
«a«.a^wmw    kinds,  prose  and  vers»e.    laitrwtkM. 

References:    Mary  Wilkins  Freeman, 
Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 

L.  C.  Moul- 


Poems,  Lyric  and  E)ramatic 

By  ETHEL  LOUISE  COX 

*'  Distinguished  by  a  singular  freshness  of  dioudht 
and  a  distinct  melody  of  utterance.     Some  of  me 

more  ambitious  dramatic  efforts  have  a  marked  dignity 

with  flashes  of  unusual  power." — Augusta  Herald. 

Published  by  RICHARD  G.  BADGER 

$1.50  Boston,   Mass.  $1.50 


BOOKS. 
EVELRITT  &  FRANCIS  CO. 

1 1 6  East  23d  Street,  New  York 

Books  bought  in  large  or  small  quantities. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

Mr.  Francis  attends  personally  to  Appraise 
and  Catalogue  Libraries. 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTER5 


] 


of  FAMOUS  PERSONS 
Boncht  and  Sold 

WALTER  R  BENJAMIN, 
I  West  34th  St.,  New  York 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LISTS. 


SHORT 

STORIES 


Story-Writing  and  Journalism 

taoffht  by  mail;  thort  ttoriet  mid  book  uuuiiMeripli 
eritldMd,  revlMd,  %\to  jplMrd  on  mmmliriMi. 
Sand  for  frM  booklet,  "  WKtriMo  pob  PBonr:" 
telU  how.    E»ua>.  18f6.    S,000  gnwlMta*. 

The  National  Preao  AoooeUuloB 

87  Tb*  Baldwin,  ludianapollt,  Ind. 


TYPEWRITING 


q  Any  kind  of  MANUSCRIPT  neady 
and  accurately  copied,  at  an  unusually 
low  rate  per  one  thousand  words. 

Q  Service  is  prompt  and  efficient 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Manuscrqpts 
returned  esq^ress  charges  prepaid. 

Q  Send  for  card  of  rates  and  fuD  informal 
tion  to  H.  S.,  care  of  The  Bookman, 
372  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Please  mention  THE  BOOKMAN  in  writing  to  advertisers. 


THE    noOK  MAN    JIH  FER.T/JCJt 


'•Mai 


"Doing  California" 

Q  Mark  Twain  saj's:  "Tlirtf;  months  i>{  camp  life  on  Lnke  Tahoe 
would  restore  an  1^'ptian  mummy  and  give  him  an  appetite  like  an 
I  alligator.'' 
Q  The  majority  of  California  travelers  pass  within  a  few  miles  of 
Lake  Tahoc — that  wonderful  mountain  lake,  a  mile  high  and  half  a 
mile  deep,  rimmed  in  with  forests  and  snow  capped  peaks. 
^  "Doing  California"  is  a  book  of  pictures  and  words  that  tells 
how  easy  and  inexpensive  it  is  to  make  the  Lake  Tahoe  side  trip 
from  Trutkee ;  it  lells  also  how  and  when  to  \-isit  every  other  place 
iif  interest  in  California. 

fl  It  suggests  the  season  of  (be  year  when  each  place  is  at  its  best ; 
economizes  your  time  by  preparing  schedules  for  these  journeys;  tells 
yovi  what  each  will  cost  and  with  pictures  and  words  gives  a  glimpse 
of  each  to  help  you  determine  the  places  you  wish  to  go. 
^  ThereisaliUleof  romance  and  a  little  of  nature  in  "DoinK  Cali- 
fornia." It  tells  you  of  the  great  Franciscan  Missions,  a  century 
old,  and  how  to  see  them.  Names  the  game  birds  of  land  and  water, 
and  when  they  are  in  seahon.  IJestribes  the  Ijig  Tree  Forests, 
resorts  of  the  high  mountains,  the  broad  beaches  and   the  beautiful 

^  It  tells  l)esidr:s,  the  fads  you  want  to  know  about  the  fast  trains  to 
and  through  California  via 

Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads 

and  Conncdiaiu. 


E.  L.  LOHAX, 

Haam6l3  HcrchanliLoBnud  Triul  BBUdiiiri. 
CHICAGO. 


THE    VOOKMAN    JtWEKTISEK. 

Greatest  Gains 

IN 

Progress— Strength— Usefulness 


1904  A  Record  Year 

FOR 

The  Prudential 


The  Vast  Increases  in  the 
Company's  Business  Place 
it  in  a  Stronger  Position, 
Financially  and  Otherwise, 
Than  Ever  Before  in  its 
History,  and  Demonstrate 
the  Public  Approval  of  The 
Prudential's  Broad  Sys- 
tem of  Life  Insurance  "for 
the  Whole  Family. 

A  Statement  of  the  Mag- 
nificent Oains  of  Last 
Year  Will  Be  Published 
in  the  March   Magazines. 


Write  for  Information  of  Profit-Sharing  Policies 
for  any  M<:nil>or  of  your  Family.     DepL   99 


The  Prudential  Insurance  Co. 

OF  AMERICA 

INCORPORATED  AS  A  STOCK  COMPANY  BY  THE  STATE  OP  NEW  JERSEY 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN.  President.  Home  Office,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


a  The  buoKMAN  i 


THE    900KMAN    ^  O  Kff  R.  T/ JE  R. 


writlnx  to  ■ilvurtiBi 


THE    BO  O  K  MA  N    ^©FERT/J-CH. 


the 

Blirror 

Really 

Your  Complexion 

Of  All  Scented  Soaps  Pears'  Otto  of  Rose  is  the  best. 

Al/  ukAH  secured. 


THE    BOOKW/IW    vfCyEK-TJJER 


WHY   "PAGANS"? 

rw^UE  term  "pngan"  llWfiillJ  mettOl  rllla- 
X  Lhrtsuli.*  moaoa  fto  IdolaCrouB  or  so^ 
iljtr  the  nbBurclLiy  ot  appljlns  this  t»nn  pKgaa 

aaa  |>liJloM>|iliy.  Tli«e 

odlj. "  and  rin.r««il*«i 
..  Id  thPir  «ot\»  will  be 
cOm'PljUoii'  ol  Uod.ih* 


wV  BtiHi'iin'nl.   ot  thtf   OoWbu    Hiilf.    »l«  I"'  ■■ 

nmliklvd     Kchlcal     AMocliitlon.    entitled      Tbr 
Jl    11l!.-fftt'lniiH:  hBlodWB   D.MJ    portmSt-   of 
tbe  pblliwui-bp™  ond  a  I.tle  ■''  ^'K-rntm. 
Prioe,  18.00   At  all  BooIimII"«. 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  P«Wisliets, 

Main  Otfite;  in  Nmlh  Slreel,  IrMUjB,  H.  T. 

BRANCHES;  CHICWO  MD   lOMOIl 


COOPECl 

ENGRAVING  CO 

320  &  322  PEARL    ST. 


NEW    YORK 


Pleat,  muation  tub  BookUaS  in  writing  to 


ulvertiscrii 


THE    900KMAN   Jt1>VEH.TI^E ft. 


Pretty^Cheeks 

A  Food  that  Makes  Girls  Sweet 
to  Look  Upon. 

THE  right  food  for  young  ladies  is  of  the 
greatif5l  imporiance  to  their  looks,  to  say 
nolhinK   of    the   health.      You   may    be 
absolutely  certain  thin,  sallow  giris  don't   get 
the  right  food.     A  Brooklyn  girl  says  :  "  For  a 
long  lime  in  spile  of  all  I  could  do  I  was  thin, 
My  cheeks  were  so  sunken 
in  how  bad  I  looked. 
I  couldn't  seem  to  get  sttenglh  from  ray  food — 
mi^ai.  potatoes,  bread,  etc.     So  I  tried  various 
medicines  nilhout  help. 

"I  often  read  about  Grape-Muts.  but  never  tried 

the  food  until  one  day  something  impressed  me  that 

perhaps  if  I  would  eal  Grape-Nuts  for  my  nerves  and 

brain  I  could  digest  and  get  [he  good  of  my  food.     So 

1.     The  food  with  cream  was  fascinating  to 

ind  I  went  in  for  it  regularly  twice  a  day, 

"  Well  I  began  to  improve,  and  now  while  on  my 
third  package  I  have  changed  so  my  friends  congratu- 
,  ask  me  what  in  the  world  I  have 
taken,  etc.,  elc.  My  cheeks  are  plump  and  rosy  and 
1  feel  so  strong  and  well.  I  sleep  sound  and  it  seems 
as  though  1  couldn't  gel  enough  lo  eat.  Thank  you 
sincerely  for  making  Grape-Nuts." 

Name  given  by  Poslum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

There's  i 


Grape=Nuts 

Pleu«  mention  THE  BOOKMAN  in  writiDB  to  kdvertiMn. 


